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THE   EUKOPEAN  LIBRARY: 

3  ColUction  oE  t^e 
BEST  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS, 

At  the  iow  Price  qfZs.Bd,  per  Volume. 


*'  Cfa^p  cdlttons  of  such  works  are,  in  our  es.tlmAtiaa,  of  Ln(?atcutati1e  tbIhi^i  for  they 
beiCbw  apoa  the  piircbasrer  &.n  aidvautft^c  which  no  lending  library  tan  supply,  T^e 
owner  of  a  tiook  like  Roacoe^ii  Leo  X.,  or  GulzoCs  History  of  the  EngliRti  Hevolution^  cir 
MicheLrt^s  Life  of  Luther,  (aU  publbhed  in  tiic  li^nropeaii  r^bior^J  po^iieisFs  a.  grout 
ailwtt&g^  over  lis  mere  retuter.  The  latter  Looks  at  it— perhnpa  It  amoae^,  interests,  ur 
mstructe  hhn  for  a  fevr  houirs  i  but  tii«  impre^ifliGn  produced  la  cvancscoiu.  U  La  ngt  ^.a 
witti  the  mail  wlio  bu.ys  tliH  book^  rcad^  %  and^  (la  tt  t>  hijt  otun,  coiiB  it  over,  uiarkK  ita 
it  tlie  passa^ea  tbattno^t  attract  hia  Attention ,  or  that  tie  thinks  most  Mrorthy  of  bpin^ 
remembered.  To  audi  a  man  ttie  Txmk  ao  boui^ht  becomes  part  of  hirnaelf  i  he  idcntni^ 
it  with  a  happy  or  a  well- spent  lioair  lu  it  lie  ha^}  KOlneil  a  new  frlenU^  who  has 
whispered  wLMooi  iiito  liia  very  soul, — one  to  whom  he  caa  always  look  for  aonae  con- 
f»oLittiojai  aDMtfruia  whom  he  will  never  fear  repf  oof.'* — ^ornin^  Hnt^td, 


The  plan  and  (ihjects  of  "The  Europeajt  Library"  have  now  been  for 
some  time  before  the  pnblic.  It  was  estaMislied  to  supply  a  better  and 
more  i3ub«tatitial  mental  food  for  tlie  increasing  number  of  readera,  to 
make  good  books  acoossiblo  to  all  claeaesj  and  with  the  determinsitioii 
to  spare  neither  eflbrt^  nor  oxpetifie  to  attain  this  deairable  object.  How 
far  the  publisher  lias  succeeded  in  liia  design  it  ia  for  the  public  to 
determine. 

lilauy  testimomea  have  been  borne  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  first  literary  periodicals  of  the  day, 
to  the  valne  and  importance  of  the  series.  The  publisher  regrets  tlmt 
the  former  having  reached  him  in  the  form  of  private  coIn^lunicationi^ 
he  is  precluded  from  their  publication.  Among  the  latter,  the  uotictj  in 
the  A  tftemmtm  has  already  been  widely  circulated.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary here  to  quote  only  the  concluding  paragraph : — 

'*  since  the  Aborewaflwritteu,  we  have  received  ttie  secoi^iil  volume  of  this  European 
libtarr— Gni^ot^s  *  Hl*tory  of  the  English  RevoUiHon/  translated  by  WlllSam  Kaalitl. 
The  work  is  complete:}  has  an  index— athln^  indisipenaabte<  thouifh  not  always  to  W 
met  within  works  of  ten  times  Xhc  price ;  is  printed  in  £00d  legible  type,  on  i°;oDd  phti^fi 
aud  is  well  hound :  in  briefj  Is  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  lihrury  shelves  at  once.  Sudi 
an  enterprise  surely  deftervea  encouragement.'^— ilfAcn^rum^  0eC.  IJth^  IS^fl. 

The  Gentk'inan'^  Magazine  says: — 

**  Of  the  many  series  of  publications  which  have  been  undertaken  from  tlie  first  pro- 
jection of  C'Mitttibff^'ii  MiAcetlanp  in  1 825^  we  are  iucLiued  to  consider  this  the  beat.  'Hie 
rev^on  why  so  many  of  these  oesi^^na  have  foiled ^  or  only  partially  succeeded,  le,  that 
works  have  been  hastily  written  for  the  purpose  to  appear  on  an  api^ohited  day,  without 
alEowiu]^  tho  neceaaary  time  for  revision.  From  sucli  a  defect  fhia  btrles  promises  ro  by 
essentially  free,  as  it  ia  chieflj^  to  consist  of  reprints  of  works  whoEie  character  Is  aJrcatly 
established," 

The  most  recent  notice  h  from  Tfie  Sun  newspaper  of  Jan,  IGth^ 
1847:— 

"  With  a  continuous  reg^ard  not  only  to  what  is  calculated  to  be  popular,  but  likewise 
to  what  is  certain  to  be  instructive  and  entertainingf.  Mr.  Bogue  continues  this  »?»porcant 
and  valuable  serial  with  unabated  industry  and  unstinted  enterprise.    We  at  araz  con- 
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lectured  that  the  tlUe  of  fii6  series  wonlfl  prare  mtlier  ostentatioaf  than  suitable.  The 
publication  has  continoed  to  remove  that  lUse  impression  firom  the  moment  of  its  first 
appearance.  Evety  volume  issued  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own,  a  peodiar  value, 
and  a  peculiar  excellence.  Sometimes  ft  is  erltieal,  sometimes  Uofrapbical,  but  it  is 
mostly  historical.  And  the  history  is  no  mere  compilation  of  periods  with  which  the 
veriest  tyro  is  familiar ;  for  if  a  work  is  ever  issued  at  all  partaking  of  this  character,  it 
is  invariably  one  of  conspicuous  wortli,  either  by  the  eminence  of  its  author,  or  the 
excellence  of  his  production.  Above  all,  the  price  is  singularly  trifling.  For  what  would 
formerly  have  only  pnrefaased  a  pamphlet  or  a  magadne,  the  subseriber  reoeives  a  com- 
position flt  to  be  enshrined  upon  his  bookshelves  for  frequent  consultation,  and  for  not 
unfreqnent  reperusal.  Besides  this,  the  paper  is  good,  the  typography  clear  and  readable, 
the  printing  of  the  neatest  description,  and  the  binding  of  an  elegant  simplicity.*' 

The  following  Works  have  appeared  in  this  series.  Each  work  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  any  yolume  m&y  be  purchased  separately. 

Thierry.— History  of  the  CONQUEST  OP  ENGLAND  by  the 
Normans.  By  Augustin  TniBaRT.  Translated  by  W.Hazlitt.  Two  void, 

"  The  three  great  historical  mhids  of  France  in  our  time,  are  TmsRaT,  GaixoT,  and 
MicmtL9T.**--Edinlmrgh  Review, 

"  His  (Thierry's)  History  of  the  Korman  Conquest  forms  an  era  in  SngUsh  history.— 
Edinburgh  Review, 

OulaBOt.— History  of  the  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  of  1640, 
from  the  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.    By  F.  Guisor.   One  vol. 

**  The  best  history,  both  in  thought  and  composition,  of  the  times  of  Charles  I."— 
Edinburgh  Review, 

••  We  must  add  a  word  on  the  living  animated  character  of  this  volume.  There  are 
the  old  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  ¥rith  their  rivalries— their  life  and  death  struggles 
—their  parliament  fights,  and  apprentice  deputations,  beating  and  breathing  before  our 
eyes.  AU  Is  life  in  this  bookj  no  dissertation,  barren  record,  antiquarian  mummy- 
writing  here.  A  statesman,  to  whom  public  life  has  been  matter  of  &ct,  has  poured  the 
life  he  has  felt  into  this  book,  which,  if  it  oould  be  read  by  the  shades  of  Vane  and  Pym, 
would  be  instantly  recognised  by  those  grandees  of  histoaiy  as  a  mirror  held  np  to  nature. 
If  these  remarks  should  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  study  this  volume-^for  it  is  a  book 
for  the  student,  not  for  the  8uperncial,~we  are  certahi  they  will  thank  us  for  this  notice." 
-—Univerie, 

OulsBOt,— History  of  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE  and  in 
FRANCE,  comprising  the  Coura  dPBistoire  Modems  complete,  and  now 
translated  entire  for  the  first  time.  Translated  by  W,  Hazutt.  Three  vols. 

"  The  immense  popularity  of  these  writings  in  their  own  country  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee, that  their  wearing  the  form  of  dissertation,  and  not  of  narrative,  is,  in  this 
instance,  no  detriment  to  their  attractiveness.  Even  the  light  reader  will  find  in  them 
no  resemblance  to  the  chapters  on  'manners  and  eustoms,'  which,  with  pardonable 
impatienee,  he  is  accustomed  to  skip,  when  turning  ovcor  any  of  tiie  historians  of  the  old 
school.  For  in  them  we  find  only  that  dullest  and  most  useless  of  all  things,  mow  facts 
without  ideas.  M.  Guizot  creates  within  those  dry  bones  a  living  soal.'*«^£4cn6iirgA 
Review. 

**  As  a  historian  and  a  philosopher,  we  place  M.  Guizot  in  the  very  highest  rank  among 
the  writers  of  modern  Europe.  In  the  loftiest  of  the  regions  of  histcuy  he  is  unrivalled. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  lectures  appear  to  us  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
history  of  society  in  modem  Europe,  and  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  than  any 
other  works  in  existence.  If  ever  the  philosophy  of  history  was  embodied,  in  a  human 
being,  it  is  in  M.  Qii^ot,**— Blackwood. 

Bwlnjrton.— LITERARY  HISTpRY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES, 
from  the  Reign  of  Augustus  to  the  Revival  of  Learning.  By  the  Rev. 
JossPH  Bbrington,    One  vol. 

**  An  erudite  work,  comprehending  an  accoimt  of  the  state  of  learning  from  the  close 
of  the  Augustan  era  down  to  the  fifteenth  ctmtury,  and  forming  a  desirable  preliminary 
volume  to  Hallam's  <  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  An  excellent 
index  has  been  made  for  this  edition,  so  that  the  work  is  really  deserving  of  a  place  on 
everybody's  shelves.'*— iltfot. 
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MidMlat.- History  of  the  BOMAN  REPUBUC.     By  J. 
HioBiuT.   OnoToL 


«  ABMmr  tha  protfocte  o#  MMMlft^  iaMMftM*  teiaiirr*  kto  RMmt  of  I 
nuik  Uyh'iii  interest  eaid  topuifftee.  Hm  pnent  votanw  eooiprieM  ft  Ttev  of  the 
lilstoiy  of  Rome  from  lu  foonitetion  to  tlie  ecc— ■Inn  of  Aofiiataa}  the  style  to  of  thet 
lively  and  epvUinf  kind  to  wMektterMden  oTMIoMet  era  MooMoaed)  nd  the 
informatkm  appears  to  have  been  (leaned  from  crerr  oooodraMe  aooraa,  andonC  or 
nKNtenv  rancinc  from  the  BtiU  extant  tews  of  the  Tweive  tWIas  to  Nlehahr*  Owatf, 
and  OttfriedMoUer.  WeknownowberasobnUiaotaskctchorthertsearthatvonderAd 
Roman  empin  as  that  which  MIohetet  has  pnMBtedt  epalnff  from  the  ■»■■■!  oT 


Ferguson,  it  reads  like  Iranhoe  atfer  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  la  Mlcheiet*s  pafia  we  ted 
pictorea  of  national  and  pcnonal  fndtridnaUtles}  and  are  madetotake  an  Interest  to  the 
ihte  and  condition  of  the  aa  bat  nuneoided  nrwIaM,  dsaer  Chan  that  wMah  ordteiy 


•  deaerll  

historians  aia  able  to  throw  on  the  moet  sttrrtng  periods  of  the  >oman  BeimbUc. 

«  Fart  of  the  fucfaiatton  of  Michelet^  mode  of  treatment  arlam  from  hto  glowtaf  and 
aoowate  painlint  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  eontilee  and  distrlota  In  which  the  I 


of  his  histGry  is  laid,  a  peeoliarlty  In  which  onr  best  lilslnilnns  ars  too  aftsn  dsAataat. 
and  which  giTCs  a  lilb-UkecolouW  to  the  mrtraitars  of  the  history  of  a  nation.  Hto 
aooonnt  of  the  march  of  Hannibal  of«r  the  Aq^  Is  one  of  the  teest  acoooato  that  wa  can 


ever  remember  to  hare  read.  Another  fsatore  to  Midielet  to  the  attention  which  he 
constanUybeatowsonsodal  snd  temlly  life,  and  any  deddendes  on  thto  head,  of  hia* 
tmies  sad  narratives,  he  siippliea  by  the  exartion  of  a  ersatira  ioMfiontton,  which,  from 
ttie  hints  afforded  bythelaws  of  EoBse,  enables  him  to  frame  an  attrsctiveplctnra.  Nor 
most  we  toivet  to  mantioa  the  advantafos  which  Mlebslat  derivea  from  hto  almost 
nnivefsalloHrntarf  he  sssms  to  possess  as  daep  a  knowladfs  of  the  lansiirir  epics  aa  of 
the  Nibelnngen  lied  X  and  to  deailnf  with  the  early  portione  of  Roasan  history,  he  Is  thoa 
enabled  to  throw  on  its  Cables  and  heroee  the  Ufht  of  nntvenalmythotogy.  Altogether 
it  to  a  work  which  wiU  delight  alika  the  soholar,  the  student,  and  the  ganaral  rsadw." 
"Maneheiter  EMomhur, 

Migrnet.— Histoiy  of  the  FRENCH  BEVOLUTION— 1789, 
1814.    By  F.  A.  Miorar.    One  toL 

*'  As  a  Indd  bird*s.eye  view  of  that  Mtoondfaig  event  wUch  ehaaged  the  aapael 
of  Bvrepe,  thto  volome  to  vsry  aeoepCahle.   The  tmataUoa  to  wy  ably  axoootod.**— 

Carrel }  HiMonr  of  the  COUNTER  REVOLUTION,  for  ilio  re- 

•Bd     C     establishment  of  Popery  in  England  under  Charles  IL 

Fox.  3     and  James  II.;  by  Ajwahd  Carrsl;— end  History  of  the 

Eablt  Past  of  the  REIGN  of  JAMES  U.;  by  C.  J.  Fox.   One  roL 

"  Carrd  bas  all  the  dearoess  and  aptnsss  at  theory  for  which  modem  French 


tory,  and  gives  an  sxpianatinn,  and  aoonstotant  one.  of  Ite  sosnes.'*^OiMrd(en. 
**  Hie  reigne  of  the  last  two  Stnarts  have  been  written  with  the  mhid  of  a  stn 
and  the  hand  of  a  vigorons  writsr,  by  Armand  OKt^^^Mmnkmrgk  Jtsvtew. 

Sonterwefc,— History  of  SPANISH  LITERATURE.    By  Fu* 

niEicK  BovTBBWXK.    One  to). 

"  Bouterwek  has  exeoated  bto  task  with  an  extant  of  enidltion«  troth,  and  reftfd  to 
the  iostroction  of  bto  readers,  which  seem  peculiar  to  German  writers.  I  am  more  In- 
debted to  thto  than  to  any  other  crittcal  work."— Stemondf. 


^  wd  \  ^^®  ®'  CARDINAL  WOMEY.   By  Johh  GALf . 

-----    I     With  additions  from  CAYKiniBH.    CbeTol. 

**  We  may  safely  affirm  that  thto  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  most  complete  bio- 
graphy of  that  extraordinary  man  which  ean  be  weU  met  with.  Qalt*s  Ufa  to  somewhat 
superficial  hi  many  parts.  But  it  to  not  bto  work  alone  that  we  possess  in  this  volume  i 
there  to  an  utpendix  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  to  whioh  the  editor  (Mr.  Hadltt> 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  valuable  and  toterssttog  matter  lelaltog  to  theCte- 
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dinali  afnaof  it  Cavendish*!  aoooont  oT  WolMf  fton  the  time  oT  Us  depertoie  for 
the  north,  after  his  first  disgrace,  up  to  the  how  of  his  death.  Ilien  are  also  many 
personal  and  domestic  details  whicifcahomid  In  Cavendish,  and  which  Gait  had  neglected. 
These,  too,  are  preserved  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  a  Ihr  greater  numher  d  Wolsejr's 
letters  than  have  ever  heftxre  been  brooght  together.**^  J«*ii  BuU, 

&osooe.— Life  of  LORENZO  D£  MEDICI.  By  Willum  Bobook. 
Edited  by  W.  Hazutt.    One  vol. 

3Etosooe.— life  and  Pontificate  of  LEO  X.  By  William  Rosoob. 
Edited  by  W.  Hazutt.    Two  yoIs. 

*,*  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  order  the  Europias  Libkabt 
editions  of  Bosoob*s  Works,  edited  by  Hazutt,  as  in  them  only  are 
translated  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Old  French  notes  with  which  the 
works  abound.    To  each  is  appended  an  ample  Index. 

Mtobelet.— life  of  LUTHER,  written  by  Himself.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  J.  Miohzlbt;  with  additions  from  Anonr.    One  vol. 

'*  One  of  the  most  entertaining  biographies  i  n  existence.  It  Ib  but  Justice  to  Mr.  Haz. 
litt  to  say,  that  the  trsnslatlan  and  editing  of  t  his  woric  for  the  English  pnblie  eonid  not 
have  fallea  into  better  hands.  The  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  the  text,  and  the 
additions  he  lias  made  to  the  appendix,  are  of  t  he  most  ▼alnaUe  and  Interesting  nature.'  * 
~/oAn  BulL 

Duppa  ^  lives  of  the  ITALIAN  PAINTERS.— Michael 

and  >     Angelo,  by  R.  Duppa,  ULB.;  and  Raftaello,  by 

1^9  Qulney.)     Q.  DsQuuror. 

"  Angelo  and  Raflhello  are  names  inseparably  associated  for  more  than  three  centnriea 
With  all  that  is  brilUsnt  in  ardstie  genius.  They  are  not  only  admired  by  the  lovers  of 
art,  but  have  taken  their  place  like  household  words  in  the  ideas  and  imaginations  of  the 
masses.  In  this  rolume  we  have  comUned  at  once  a  sketch  of  painting  during  its 
brightest  era,  and  an  account  of  the  two  great  masters,  who  may  be  emphatically 
described  as  the  restorers  of  art  in  Europe."— l?di«i5ifrfA  Aivertiaer, 
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Saint  Bartholomew,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  it  presents  a  vivid 
panorama  of  the  terrible  events,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  incidents  of  French  society, 
at  that  remarkable  period.  The  author  is  remarkably  dear  in  his  historical  detsils  and 
fictitious  narratives ;  whilst  his  dislognes,  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  work,  possess 
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immediatdy  preceding  the  civil  wars  of  the  Froade,"— Glasgow  CiHxen. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  M.  de  Vigny's  admirable  prose  productions ;  and  Mr.  Haslitt  has 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  I  have  followed  the  same  arrange- 
ment which  has  obtained*  such'  general  approbation  for  the 
European  Library  edition  of  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici.  The  foot-notes,  other  than  references  to  authorities, 
have  here  also  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to 
which  they  refer,  their  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  portions 
being  now  for  the  first  time  translated;  and  I  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Roscoe's  own  notes,  given,  from  Count  Luigi 
Bossi*s  admirable  translation  of  the  work  into  Italian,  and  other 
sources,  a  large  body  of  valuable  illustrations,  (marked  B.) 
which  have  not  before  been  introduced  to  the  English  reader. 
Mr.  Roscoe's  Index  has  been  greatly  enlarged  for  the  Euro- 
pean Library  edition  of  his  work. 


William  Hazlitt. 


Middle  Temple, 
Feb.  1846. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PEEFACE. 


For  almost  three  centuries  tlie  curiosity  of  mankind  has  been 
directed  towards  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  The  history 
of  that  period  has  not,  however,  yet  been  attempted  in  a 
manner  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  variety  of 
the  subject.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 
Attractive  as  such  an  undertaking  may  at  first  appear,  it  will 
be  found  on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  task;  the  trouble  of 
collecting  the  materials  necessary  to  its  proper  execution;  the 
long  devotion  of  time  and  of  labour  which  it  must  unavoid- 
ably require,  and,  above  all,  the  apprehensions  of  not  fulfilling 
the  high  expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  it,  are  some 
of  those  circumstances  which  have  perhaps  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  a  work  which  has  often  been  suggested, 
sometimes  closely  contemplated,  but  hithetto  cautiously 
declined. 

The  same  considerations  which  have  deterred  others  from 
engaging  in  so  laborious  and  hazardous  an  attempt,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  produced  a  similar  efiect  on  myself,  had 
I  not  been  led  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  a  situation  in 
which  I  could  scarcely,,  with  either  propriety  or  credit,  have 
declined  the  task.  The  history  of  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  father  of  Leo  X.,  had  opened  the  way  to  a  variety 
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of  researches,  not  less  connected  with  the  events  of  the 
ensuing  period  than  with  those  of  the  times  for  which  thej 
were  immediately  intended;  and  even  that  work  was  consi- 
dered by  many,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  only  the  vestibule  to 
a  more  spacious  building,  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
the  author  at  some  future  period  to  complete.  Since  that 
publication  the  friendship  and  liberality  of  several  distin- 
guished characters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  supplied 
me  with  many  valuable  communications  and  original  docu- 
ments, which  without  their  countenance  and  favour,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  obtained.  To  have  with- 
held these  materials  from  the  public,  would  have  defeated  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  communicated;  and  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  task  imder  such  circumstances,  would  have 
given  occasion  for  a  construction  almost  as  unfavourable  to 
myself  as  the  failure  of  success.  These  reflections  have  in- 
duced me,  amidst  the  constant  engagements  of  an  active  life, 
to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  which  has  occasionally  called 
for  exertions  beyond  what  my  time,  my  talents,  or  my  health 
could  always  supply;  and  I  now  submit  to  the  public  the 
result  of  the  labour  of  many  years,  in  the  best  form  in  which, 
imder  all  circumstances,  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  offer  it 
to  their  acceptance. 

Although  I  have  entitled  the  following  work.  The  Life 
AND  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  yet  I  have  not  only  thought 
it  excusable,  but  even  found  it  necessary,  to  enter  into  the 
general  history  of  the  times;  without  which  it  would  have 
l^een  impossible  to  give  so  full  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  pontiff,  as  it  was  my  wish  to  commu- 
nicate. Nor  can  I  regret  the  opportunity  which  has  thus 
been  afforded  me,  of  examining  more  fully  than  has  perhaps 
hitherto  been  done,  a  period  productive  of  great  and  impor- 
tant events,  and  which  exhibits  almost  every  diversity  of 
human  character.  Respecting  the  propriety  of  this  union  of 
individual  biography  with  general  history,  I  am  well  aware 
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that  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  persons  of  considerable 
eminence  in  literature.  That  there  are  certain  limits  between 
the  province  of  the  historian  and  that  of  the  biographer  may 
readily  be  admitted;  yet  as  these  branches  of  study  are  equally 
conyersant  with  the  individuals  of  our  own  species,  it  will 
unavoidably  happen,  that  each  of  them  will  at  times  encroach 
upon  the  precincts  of  the  other.  In  perusing^the  pages  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus,  or  Hume  or  Gibbon,  we  find  no  parts 
which  interest  us  more  than  the  private  and  personal  memo- 
rials of  those  great  and  illustrious  men  who  have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  'the  public  events  of  the  age;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  character  of  an  individual,  without  considering  him  in 
those  relations  by  which  he  stands  connected  with  the  general 
transactions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  in 
truth  have  not  only  displayed,  but  in  some  measure  formed 
his  character.  That  these  mutual  concessions  may  admit  of 
abuse  cannot  be  doubted;  yet  if  the  great  objects  of  pleasure 
and  utility  be  obtained,  that  criticism  would  perhaps  be  too 
rigid,  which  would  narrowly  restrict  so  advantageous  an  in- 
terchange. In  tracing  the  history  of  a  people  through  any 
considerable  portion  of  time,  the  attention  is  weakened,  and 
the  feelings  are  blunted,  by  the  rapid  succession  of  events  and 
characters,  in  which  we  might  have  been  more  deeply  in- 
terested, if  our  information  respecting  them  had  been  more 
minute.  The  history  of  mankind  may  be  compared  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  composed  of  wild  woods  and 
trackless  deserts,  interspersed,  however,  with  cultivated  spots, 
and  peculiar  appearances  of  nature.  The  traveller  passes 
heedlessly  over  the  undiversified  prospect,  and  dwells  only  on 
such  parts  as  for  their  beauty,  sublimity,  or  singularity,  he 
deems  most  worthy  of  his  regard. 

These  observations,  it  is  hoped,  may  serve  as  an  apology 
for  my  having  entered  so  much  at  large  into  the  history  of 
many  transactions,  which,  although  they  were  not  influenced 
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in  any  eminent  degree  by  the  personal  interference  of  Leo  X. 
greatly  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  early  years.  Of  this 
,  nature  is  the  narrative  of  the  irruption  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy;  an  enterprise  which,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  asserts,  changed 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  of  which  he  at  one  time  meditated  a 
distinct  and  separate  history.  The  siege  of  Pisa,  as  long  and 
as  eventful  as  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  all  the  political  events  and  negotiations  of  the 
time,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  fate  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Medici,  as  unavoidably  to  obtrude  itself  upon  our 
frequent  notice.  In  adverting  to  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  energy,  or  rather  the  atrocity  of  character  by  which 
that  pontiff  and  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  were  distinguished; 
and  the  singular  transactions  recorded  of  them  must  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  doubts,  which  the  labours  of  the  most 
industrious  and  impartial  inquirer  will  scarcely  be  adequate 
to  remove.  With  the  fortunes  of  the  Medici,  the  effects  of 
the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  which  alone  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  volumes,  are  still  more  closely  connected; 
whilst  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  royal 
family  of  Aragon  by  the  united  arms  of  Louis  XIL  and  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  disagreement  and 
contests  of  those  monarchs,  for  the  dominion  of  that  kingdom, 
claim  our  attention,  no  less  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  our  principal  subject  than  by  their  intrinsic  importance. 
An  opinion  has  of  late  been  very  generally  advanced  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  Italy,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal 
exertions,  talents,  and  patronage,  of  that  pontiff;  and  that  by 
giving  to  this  period  the  ostentatious  title  of  The  Age  op 
Leo  X.,  we  deprive  the  other  eminent  patrons  of  literature 
who  flourished  during  the  same  era,  of  that  praise  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled.     I  ought  not  very  earnestly  to  oppose 
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an  opinion,  which,  if  espoused  by  my  readers,  would  relieve 
me  from  a  great  part  of  my  responsibility.  Yet,  that  Leo, 
during  his  short  pontificate  of  less  than  nine  years,  exerted 
himself  with  considerable  effect  in  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  as 
his  services  have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  or 
collected  into  one  point  of  view,  an  attempt  to  supply  what 
has  hitherto  been  wanting  in  this  respect  may  be  entitled  at 
least  to  pardon.  The  effects  produced  by  Leo  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  will,  however,  be  better  estimated,  when 
the  transactions  of  his  life  shall  have  been  more  fully  un- 
folded. I  shall  afterwards  return  to  this  important  and  essen- 
tial part  of  my  subject,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  obligations  due  from  posterity  to  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  earliest  professed  history  of  Leo  X.  is  that  of  Paolo 
Giovio,  better  known  by  his  Latin  appellation  of  PauUtis 
Jovitis»  This  author,  the  character  of  whose  various  produc- 
tions is  sufficiently  known,  had  every  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  exact  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  history.  His  life  of  Leo  X.,  written  like  the  rest  of 
his  works,  in  Latin,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  produc- 
tions, containing  much  authentic  information,  and  being 
perhaps  less  tinctured  than  the  generality  of  his  labours 
with  that  satirical  spirit  which  its  author  on  many  occasions 
evinced. 

With  this  history  of  Leo  X.  by  Jovius,  and  the  Italian 
translation  by  Dominichi,  printed  at  Florence,  in  1549,  the 
learned  world  seems  to  have  remained  satisfied  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries.  Many  incidental  anecdotes  and  brief  me- 
moirs of  this  distinguished  pontiff  were  in  the  meantime 
given  to  the  public;  but  the  first  serious  intention  of  con- 
necting the  life  of  Leo  X.  with  the  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  our  own  country,  where 
the  elegant  and  pathetic  poet,  William  Collins,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  published  proposals 
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for  such  a  history.  ^'I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great 
kindnesSy"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  of  Leo  X.,  and  with  keen 
resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor;  but  probably  not  a  page 
of  the  history  was  ever  written."  Much  as  we  may  regret 
the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  those  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  feeling  the  charm  of  the  tender  and 
impassioned  productions  of  this  author  will  r^ret  still  more 
those  calamities  that  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
ber oi  his  poetical  works,  which  have  justly  been  charac- 
terized as  echibiting  <^  a  luxuriance  of  imagination,  a  wild 
sublimity  of  fancy,  and  a  felicity  of  expression  so  extraordinary, 
that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  superior 
power,  rather  than  to  be  the  effect  of  human  judgment  or 
capacity." 

Among  the  friends  of  Collins,  who  seem  to  have  shared 
bis  confidence  and  his  studies,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  by 
whom  the  design  of  giving  a  history  of  the  restoration  of 
Letters  in  Europe  was  continued,  or  revived.  In  the  excel- 
lent Essay  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Warton,  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Pope,  is  the  following  passage: — ^^  Concerning  the  particular 
encouragement  given  by  Leo  X.  to  literature  and  the  fine  artSy 
I  forbear  to  enlarge;  because  a  friend  of  mine  is  at  present 
engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  It  is  a  noble  period,  and  full  of  those  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
human  afikirs.  Such  as  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Portu- 
guese; the  invention  of  printing;  the  reformation  of  religion; 
with  many  others;  all  of  which  will  be  insisted  upon  at  large, 
and  their  consequences  displayed."  As  the  Essay  which 
contains  this  passage  was  first  publbhed  in  1756,  the  same 
year  in  which  Collins  died,  it  is  impossible  that  this  notice 
was  intended  to  refer  to  his  undertaking;  but  it  is  also  certain, 
that  on  his  death,  the  design  was  not  abandoned  by  his  sur- 
viving friends.     In  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
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of  enjoying  with  Dr.  Warton,  in  the  year  1797,  the  progress 
made  in  an  undertaking  which  had  been  so  long  announced 
to  the  public,  became  an  object  of  my  inquiry.  By  him  I  was 
informed  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  himself,  his  brother, 
and  several  of  their  literaiy  friends,  to  give  a  history  of  the 
reyival  of  letters,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe;  and  that  the  history  of  English  Poetry 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  was  only  a  part  of  this  great  design. 
When  we  advert  to  the  various  and  excellent  critical  produc- 
lions  of  these  liberal  and  learned  brothers,  and  consider  that 
among  the  names  of  their  coadjutors  would  probably  have 
been  found  those  of  West,  of  Walpole,  of  Mason,  and  of  Gray, 
we  cannot  sufficiently  lament  the  want  of  public  encourage- 
ment, which  was,  in  all  probability,  the  chief  cause  that 
prevented  this  noble  and  extensive  undertaking  from  being 
carried  into  complete  execution. 

In  Italy  the  life  and  transactions  of  Leo  X.  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  the  subject  of  a  work  of  no  inconsider- 
able merit.  To  the  writings  of  the  late  much  lamented  and 
learned  Monsignore  Angelo  Fabroni,  ProwedUorey  or  Prin- 
cipal, of  the  university  of  Pisa,  I  have  before  been  indebted 
for  many  important  facts  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici; 
some  of  which  I  have  examined  with  that  freedom  which,  to 
some  authors,  would  have  been  a  cause  of  offence,  but  which 
a  liberal  mind  will  always  prefer  to  the  vain  homage  of  indis- 
criminate applause.  The  attempt  which  I  then  made  to  illus- 
trate a  period  of  history  which  had  been  the  peculiar  object 
of  his  inquiry,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  his  approbation. 
Under  his  auspices,  the  English  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  elegantly  translated  into  Italian,  by  the  Cavaliero  Me- 
cherini,  and  published  at  Pisa,  in  the  year  1799*  I  was 
afterwards  honoured  by  the  correspondence  of  Monsignore 
Fabroni,  which  was  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1803;  and  in  the  course  of  which 
he  transmitted  to  me  his  "  Life  of  Leo  X.,"  written  in  Latin, 
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and  published  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1797.  In  this  work  the 
learned  author  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  account  given 
of  Leo  X.  by  Jovius,  but  has  collected  much  original  informa- 
tion respecting  this  pontiff,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
By  the  aid  of  these  resources  he  was  enabled  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  his  subject;  whilst  the  valuable  collection  of 
documents  published  by  him  at  the  close  of  his  work,  not 
only  confirm  his  narrative,  but  supply  important  materials 
for  future  historians.  As  the  work  was  not,  however,  in- 
tended by  the  author,  so  it  must  not  be  expected  by  the  public, 
to  contain  a  very  full  and  extensive  account  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  in  the  departments  of 
science,  of  literature,  or  of  art;  or  of  those  very  numerous  and 
distinguished  men  to  whose  writings  and  labours  the  reign  of 
that  pontiff  is  indebted  for  its  principal  lustre. 

But  besides  these  professed  histories  of  Leo  X.,  several 
works  have  appeared,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  some  particular  parts  of  his  life,  or  of  those  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Among  these  are  the  history  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  by  some  attributed  to  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Folignac ;  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  fhe  Taro,  between 
Charles  VIII.  and  the  allied  army  of  Italy,  by  Benedetti; 
the  lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  by 
Gordon;  the  dialogue  of  Raffaello  Brandolini,  entitled  Leo; 
and  the  commentary  of  Galeazzo  Capella,  on  the  efforts  made 
for  the  restoration  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of  Milan; 
with  many  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature,  of  which  it 
will  appear  that  I  have  frequently  availed  myself,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  work. 

The  detached  and  particular  histories,  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore adverted,  contain,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
immense  mass  of  information  which  remains  to  the  present 
times,  respecting  the  public  and  private  character  and  con- 
duct of  Leo  X.  From  the  high  dignity  which  he  enjoyed, 
.  both  as  a  secular  and  an  ecclesiastical  potentate,  and  from  the 
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active  part  which  he  took  in  all  the  transactions  which  affected 
the  state  of  Europe,  his  life  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  age;  insomuch  that  there  is  not  an 
author  who  has  had  occasion  to  treat  on  the  events  of  this 
period,  in  whose  work  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous 
station. 

To  these,  the  recorders  of  the  political,  civil,  and  military 
events  of  the  times,  I  might  add  a  long  train  of  literary  his- 
torians, to  whom  I  have  been'  greatly  indebted  for  that  de- 
partment of  the  following  work,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  letters  and  of  science;  among  these,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished the  immortal  work  of  Tiraboschi ;  the  noblest 
specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  which  any  age  or 
country  has  produced;  and  the  accurate  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  writers  of  Italy,  by  Mazzuchelli,  who,  in  grasp- 
ing at  an  object  too  extended  for  human  talents  or  human 
life,  has  executed  in  six  volumes,  in  folio,  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  colossal  attempt. 

I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  weary  the  reader  by  enume- 
rating the  many  other  various  and  excellent  authors,  either 
in  this  department,  or  in  that  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the 
Italians  abound  beyond  any  other  country,  who  have  afforded 
their  assistance  in  the  following  pages;  but  I  must  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  finally  to  observe,  that  I  have  made  it 
an  invariable  rule,  in  the  accounts  which .  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  of  the  writings  and  characters  of  men  of 
literary  eminence,  to  resort  for  information  to  their  own 
works,  as  far  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  to  found 
my  opinions  and  draw  my  deductions  from  them,  rather  than 
from  those  of  any  subsequent  writer.  How  far  I  have  been 
enabled  thus,  to  derive  my  intelligence  from  its  primitive 
channels,  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  my  work; 
in  which  it  has  been  my  practice  to  refer  to  the  author  from 
whom  I  have  actually  quoted;  and  who  must  be  con&idered 
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as  answerable  for  the  accuracj  of  the  citation,  when  the 
original  has  not  fallen  in  my  way. 

Such  are  the  works  relating  to  the  life  of  Leo  X.  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  which  have  already  been  published, 
and  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing narrative;  but,  besides  these  more  ostensible  sources 
of  information,  I  have,  during  a  series  of  years,  been  enabled 
to  collect  many  original  documents,  which  have  s^red  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  times  to  which  the  following 
pages  relate.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  acquisi- 
tions consists  of  a  series  of  letters  and  papers,  copied  from 
the  originals  in  the  archives  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence, 
and  forming  two  volumes,  in  folio,  of  about  three  hundred 
pages  each.  For  this  valuable  collection,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  obliging  and  disinterested  interference  of  a  nobleman, 
who  adds  dignity  to  his  station,  not  only  by  the  firm  and 
consistent  tenor  of  his  public  conduct,  but  by  his  encourage- 
ment of  those  literary  studies,  in  which  he  has  himself  made 
so  distinguished  a  proficiency.  The  liberal  views  of  lord 
Holland  were  seconded  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Fen- 
rose,  the  late  British  resident  at  Florence,  and  were  carried 
into  complete  effect  by  the  generosity  of  the  Grand  Duke; 
who  directed  that  access  should  be  had,  at  all  times,  to  the 
original  state  papers,  and  every  possible  facility  given  to 
these  researches.  The  first  part  of  this  collection  consists 
chiefly  of  letters,  written  by  the  great  Lorenzo  de*  Medid^ 
father  of  the  pontiff,  relating  principally  to  the  promotion  of 
his  son  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  From  these  letters,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  place  this  event  in  its  fullest  light,  I 
might  have  given  much  larger  extracts,  but  as  they  elucidate 
only  this  single  drcumstance,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
that  I  have  been  sufficiently  copious  in  my  authorities  on 
this  head.  This  collection  also  comprises  a  series  of  letters, 
written  by  Balthazar  Turini,  commonly  called  Balthazar 
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<)r  Baldassare*  da  Fescia,  then  at  Borne,  to  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff  who  resided  at  Florence 
•during  the  early  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  From 
these,  none  of  which  have  heretofore  been  printed,  it 
appears  that  the  writer  was  appointed  assistant  datary, 
or  secretary,  to  transmit  to  Florence  the  fullest  informa- 
tion  on  every  event  that  took  place  at  Borne,  not  only 
with  respect  to  public  transactions,  but  to  the  private  con- 
^^ems  of  every  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Medici.  In  the 
execution  of  this  office,  he  seems  to  have  acted  under  the 
immediate  directions  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Clement  VII.,  who  was  intrusted  by  Leo  X.  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  government  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  to  whose  suggestions  Lorenzo  was  expected  implicitly  to 
■conform.  These  letters,  although  they  extend  only  from  the 
month  of  March  to  the  month  of  September,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  (1614,)  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  there  mentioned,  and 
suggest  or  illustrate  many  curious  and  important  circum- 
stances ;  but,  besides  these,  the  most  material  suljgects,  this 
collection  of  papers  is  interspersed  with  other  documents  of  con- 
siderable interest,  not  heretofore  puMished,  and  which  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  following  work. 
In  adverting  to  the  assistance  which  I  have  derived  from 
the  city  of  Florence,  that  cradle  of  the  arts  in  modem  ♦'  *efc 
I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  favours  conferred  on  n^  jy  the 
late  venerable  and  learned  Canonico  Angelo  Maria  iiandini, 
late  principal  librarian  of  the  Laurentian  library  there.  Of 
a  character  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  any  com- 
mendation of  mine  would  be  superfiaous;  yet  I  cannot  avoid 
xemarking  it,  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  he  main- 
tained a  high  rank  among  the  scholars  of  Italy,  during  the 
long  space  of  sixty  years,  and  that  the  history  of  his  life, 
with  an  account  of  his  literary  productions,  was  given  in  the 
great  work  of  Mazzuchelli,  the  publication  of  which  he  sur- 
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vived  nearly  half  a  century.  During  this  period,  he  continued 
to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters  by  many  other  works;  some 
of  which,  as  they  bear  a  particular  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Medici,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  To 
this  eminent  man,  who  retained  his  early  and  ardent  love  of 
literature  to  the  close  of  his  days,  I  am  also  indebted  for  the 
communication  of  several  scarce  and  Taluable  documents,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  as  well  as  for  various  letters,  in- 
dicating to  me,  with  the  utmost  attention  and  minuteness, 
those  sources  of  information  which  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  the  following  volumes  bad 
enabled  him  to  point  out. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  I  was,  however,  well 
aware  that  the  most  important  information  for  my  purpose 
might  be  derived  from  the  immense  collections  of  the  Vatican, 
and  could  not  but  regret,  that  from  the  calamitous  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  distance  of  my  own  situation  from  these 
records,  and  other  circumstances,  there  was  little  probability 
that  I  should  be  able  to  surmount  the  formidable  obstacles 
that  presented  themselves  to  its  attainment.  From  this  state 
of  despondency  I  was,  however,  fortunately  relieved,  by  the 
unsolicited  kindness  of  John  Johnson,  Esquire,  then  on  his 
travels  through  Italy,  who,  with  a  liberality  which  demands, 
my  warmest  acknowledgments,  obtained  for  me,  by  means  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Abate  Gaetano  Marini,  the  learned 
Prefect  of  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  a  considerable  number 
of  important  documents,  copied  as  well  from  the  manuscripts 
in  that  collection,  as  from  printed  works  of  extreme  rarity, 
which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,'  to  be  found  only 
in  that  collection.  Among  the  former  is  the  fragment  of  an 
unpublished  life  of  Leo  X.,  written  in  Latin,  with  considerable 
elegance,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1516.  The  printed 
works  consist  principally  of  letters  and  orations  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  to  Leo  X.,  and  were  probably  only 
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printed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Roman  court.  Besides 
these,  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  entire  copj  of 
the  very  scarce  and  curious  tract  of  Jacopo  Penni,  containing 
the  most  particular  account  which  now  remains  of  the  cere- 
monies and  splendid  exhibitions  that  took  place  in  Rome  on 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  which,  with  manj  other  pieces  from 
the  same  authentic  quarter,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  ensuing  volumes. 

To  the  continued  favour  and  friendly  recommendations  of 
the  same  gentleman  during  his  progress  through  Italy,  I  am 
also  indebted  for  my  literary  intercourse  with  the  celebrated 
Abate  Jacopo  MoreUi,  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  Well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  as  the  author  of  many  estimable 
works.  From  him  I  have  received  much  useful  information 
respecting  the  publications  necessary  for  my  purpose,  accom- 
panied by  some  scarce  tracts,  and  by  his  own  judicious  and 
interesting  remarks.  I  am  sensible  that,  in  thus  paying  the 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  Italy,  I 
may  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  support  my  own  weak 
endeavours  upon  the  established  reputation  of  their  names; 
but  I  have  not  been  deterred  by  this  consideration  from  dis- 
charging what  I  esteem  to  be  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
the  living,  and  a  sacred  duty  to  the  dead;  being  well  con- 
vinced that  the  favours  conferred  upon  me  can  no  more 
excuse  the  imperfections  of  my  work,  than  those  imperfections 
can  detract  from  the  high  character  which  the  persons  to 
whom  I  have  referred  have  so  justly  and  so  universally 
obtained. 

Respecting  the  private  lives  of  Leo  X.  and  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  11. ,  considerable  information  is 
derived  from  the  diaries  of  the  successive  officers  of  the 
Roman  court,  who  were  styled  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  pope's  chapel,  and  who  seem-to  have  considered  it  as  part 
of  their  duty  to  keep  a  register  of  such  transactions  as  occurred 
under  their  own  eye,  or  came  to  their  knowledge.     The  first 
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of  these  officers  whose  labours  appear  to  have  been  preserved^ 
is  Giovanni  Burcardo  Broccardo,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually 
called,  Burchard,  a  native  of  Strasbourg,  and  dean  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  several 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ceremonies  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1483,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
commenced  his  journal,  which,  during  Hie  life  of  Sixtus  IV., 
was  confined  to  a  few  slight  and  unimportant  minutes.  On 
the  death  of  that  pontiff  he  extended  his  plan,  and  has  oc- 
casionally enriched  it  with  anecdotes,  and  adverted  to  circum- 
stances not  strictly  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  office.  His 
diary  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a  pedestrian  and  semi-barbarian 
style,  but  with  an  apparent  accuracy  and  minuteness  as  to 
facts,  which,  notwithstanding  the  singular  circumstances  re- 
kted  by  him,  give  it  an  air  of  veracity.  Such  part  as  advert* 
to  the  life  of  Alexander  VI.  has  been  published  almost  entire. 
Large  extracts  from  it  have  also  been  given  by  several  authors 
who  have  been  inclined  to  expatiate  on  the  enormities  of  this 
pontiff,  and  particularly  by  Gordon,  in  his  life  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  his  son  CaBsar  Borgia,  printed  at  London  in  1729. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Burchard  was  appointed  by 
Julius  n.  bishop  of  Horta,  in  the  possession  of  which  dignity 
he  died  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1506. 

About  two  years  before  the  death  of  Burchard,  he  had  a 
colleague  or  assistant  in  Paris  de  Ghrassis,  who  also  succeeded 
him  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This  officer  has  also  kept 
a  diary,  which  commences  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1504, 
and  is  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
II.  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Leo  X.  It  has  never  been  printed 
entire,  but  some  detached  parts  have  been  published;  and  it 
has  also  been  consulted  by  several  writers,  who  have  given 
extracts  from  it  in  their  works. 

From  the  narrative  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  it  appears,  that  he 
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was  a  native  of  Bologna,  of  a  respectable  family.  His  brother 
Achilles  was,  in  the  year  1511,  raised  by  Julius  11.  to  the 
dignity  of  the  purple,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
respectable  members  of  the  college.  Another  brother,  Aga- 
memnon, (for  the  family  names  seem  to  have  been  sought 
for  in  Homer,  rather  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,)  was  in  the  year  1510,  ambassador  from  the  city 
of  Bologna  to  the  pope.  The  assiduities  of  Paris,  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  could  not  conciliate  the  favour  of  that 
austere  porftifT,  Julius  IE.,  but  in  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see> 
which  occurred  on  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  obtained  from 
tiie  sacred  college,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  promise  of 
the  bishopric  of  Pesaro  united  with  the  abbey  of  Santa 
Croce.  These  dignities  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by 
Leo  X.,  who  also  nominated  him  a  prelate  of  the  palace,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  the  office  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  survived  that  pontiff,  and  died 
at  Borne  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1528. 

The  style  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
has  little  pretensions  to  elegance.  It  is,  however,  rendered 
interesting  by  its  simplicity,  which  gives  to  his  narration  a 
character  of  fidelity.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  rigid  disciplinarian  than  even 
Burchard  himself,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the 
importance  which  he  frequently  attaches  to  his  office,  and  the 
severity  with  which  he  reproves  those  relaxations  from  the 
dignity  of  his  high  rank;  in  which  Leo,  on  some  occasions^ 
indulged  himselfl 

Among  the  objects  of  my  earnest  inquiry,  was  the  unpub- 
lished part  of  the  diary  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  which  yet  exists 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  which  copies  are  also 
found  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Of  this  diary,  as 
well  as  that  of  Burchard,  some  of  the  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars have  already  been  given  to  the  public,  in  the  work 
entitled.  Notices  et  ExtraUs  des  Mantiscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
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du  Roiy  which  has  been  continued  under  the  title  of  Notices 
et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  BibUotkeque  Nationale;  but 
as  the  extracts  thus  made  are  not  in  general  given  in  the 
original  Latin,  but  are  for  the  most  part  abridged,  and  tran* 
slated  into  French,  I  have  not  derived  from  this  work  the 
advantages  which  I  might  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  fortunately  for  my  purpose,  that  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1802,  my  particular  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Shepherd,  well  known  as  the  author  of  The  Life 
cfPoggio  Braccioliniy  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.  On  this  occasion 
I  scrupled  not  to  request  his  assistance  in  examining  for  me 
the  different  manuscripts  of  the  diary  of  Paris  de  Grassis, 
and  making  such  extracts  from  them,  in  the  original,  as  he 
conceived  would  be  most  interesting.  As  no  one  can  b^ 
better  qualified  for  such  a  task,  so  no  one  could  have  entered 
upon  it  with  greater  alacrity.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  passed  in  these  researches, 
in  which  he  met  with  every  possible  facility  from  the  libra- 
rians; and  on  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  several  curious 
extracts,  which  have  enabled  me  to  throw  additional  light 
on  the  history  of  Leo  X.,  and  particularly  on  the  singular 
circumstances  attending  his  death. 

Nor  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  wholly  omitted 
the  opportunities  which  even  this  country  affords,  of  collecting 
information  from  unpublished  documents  respecting  the  times 
in  question.  Among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  contained  many  original  letters  from  the  Boman 
court  and  the  English  ambassadors  resident  there,  to  Henry 
Vin.  and  his  ministers,  explanatory  of  the  political  transac- 
tions of  the  age.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  papers,  until  my  work  was  considerably  advanced;  but 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  my  highly  respected  friend,  John 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Square,  and  by  the  obliging  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Planta,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  inform  myself  of  such  documents  as 
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-were  more  particularly  applicable  to  my  purpose,  some  of 
which  the  reader  will  find,  either  given  entire  in  the  appendix, 
or  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Although  I  have  for  several  years  endeavoured,  at  great 
expense,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  collect  such  printed 
works  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  present  undertaking, 
yet  I  have  not  neglected  to  solicit  the  assistance,  or  to  avail 
myself  of  the  offers  of  several  persons,  on  whose  friendship 
and  liberality  I  could  rely,  to  furnish  me  with  such  publica- 
tions as  I  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  elsewhere  to  obtain. 
To  the  very  obliging  liberality  of  Richard  Hebei',  Esq.,  of 
Hodnet,  whose  library  is  particularly  enriched  by  the  early 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  many  of  the  scarce  publications 
in  that  department,  referred  to  in  the  following  volumes^ 
which  have  enabled  me  to  discuss  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  with  greater  confidence  than  I  could  possibly  have 
done  through  the  secondary  medium  of  other  writers.  His 
extensive  collection  of  medals  has  also  been  freely  opened  for 
the  use  of  the  engraver,  in  improving  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  work.  The  very  select  library  of  my  early  literary  asso- 
ciate, and  long  valued  friend,  William  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Ever- 
ton,  has  also  been  of  frequent  use  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
researches,  during  which  I  have  derived  additional  assistance 
from  his  extensive  learning,  and  very  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  My  acknowledgments  are 
also  due  for  the  use  of  scarce  books  and  manuscripts,  or  for 
other  favours  in  the  course  of  my  work,  to  Dr.  James  Currie, 
late  of  Liverpool,  but  now  of  Bath,  well  known  by  his  many 
valuable  publications,  both  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects, 
and  whom  I  am  proud  to  record  on  this  occasion,  as  my  long 
esteemed  and  excellent  friend;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Parr  Greswell, 
author  of  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars  who  have  written  Latin 
'poetry ;  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Knight,  Gurter  principal  King  of 
Arms;  Mr.  Wm.  Smyth,  FeDow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge; 
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Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hinkes,  of 
Cork;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  Vicar  of  Over,  in  Cheshire;  the 
Bey.  John  Greswell,  of  the  college,  Manchester;  and  to  several 
other  persons,  who  will,  I  hope,  excuse  a  more  particular  ac- 
knowledgment, in  the  confidence  that  I  am  not  insensible  of 
their  favours. 

With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  following  work,  I  can- 
not but  be  well  aware,  that  many  circumstances  and  characters 
will  be  found  represented  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  which  they  have  generally  been  viewed,  and  that  I 
may  probably  be  accused  of  having  suffered  myself  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the  affectation  of  novelty, 
to^remove  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  land* 
marks  of  history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind,  I  feel  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  Truth  alone  has  been  my  guide, 
and  whenever  she  has  steadily  difiused  her  light,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  delineate  the  objects  in  their  real  form  and 
colour.  History  is  the  record  of  the  experience  of  mankind, 
in  their  most  important  concerns.  If  it  be  impossible  for 
human  sagacity  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a  falsehood 
in  private  life,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  estimate  the  conse- 
quences of  a  false  or  partial  representation  of  the  events  of 
former  times.  The  conduct  of  the  present  is  regulated  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.  The  circumstances  which  have 
led  the  way  to  the  prosperity  or  destruction  of  states,  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  prosperity  or  destruction  of  states  in  all  future 
ages.  If  those  in  high  authority  be  better  informed  than 
oth^s,  it  is  from  this  source  that  their  information  must  be 
drawn;  and  to  pollute  it,  is  therefore  to  poison  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which  we  can  derive  that  knowledge,  which,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  pure  and  unadulterated,  cannot  fail  in  time 
to  purify  the  intellect,  expand  the  powers,  an'd  improve  the 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

As,  in  speaking  of  the  natural  world,  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  attribute  its  creation  to  chance,  so. 
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in  speaking  of  the  moral  world,  there  are  some  who  are  in- 
clined to  refer  the  events  and  fluetuations  in  human  affairs  to 
accident,  and  are  satisfied  with  accounting  for  them  from  the 
common  course  of  things,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  as 
chance  and  accident^  if  thej  have  any  meaning  whatever,  can 
only  mean  the  operation  of  causes  not  hitherto  fully  investi- 
gated,  or  distinctly  understood,  so  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
only  another  phrase  for  causes  and  circumstances  which  have 
not  hitherto  heen  sufficiently  explained.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  historian  to  trace  and  to  discover  these  causes,  and  it 
is  only  in  proportion  as  he  accomplishes  this  object,  that  his 
labours  are  of  any  utility.  An  assent  to  the  former  opinion 
may  indeed  gratify  our  indolence,  but  it  is  only  from  the  latter 
method  that  we  can  expect  to  acquire  true  knowledge,  or  to 
be  able  to  apply  to  future  conduct  the  information  derived 
from  past  events. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  following  work,  which  it  is 
probable  may  be  considered  as  a  radical  defect.  I  allude 
to  the  frequent  introduction  of  quotations  and  passages  from 
the  poets  of  the  times,  occasionally  interspersed  through  the 
narrative,  or  inserted  in  the  notes.  To  some  it  may  appear 
that  the  seriousness  of  history  is  thus  impertinently  broken  in 
upon,  whilst  others  may  suppose,  that  not  only  its  gravity 
but  its  authenticity  is  impeached  by  these  citations,  and  may 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  work  as  one  of  those  productions 
in  which  truth  and  fiction  are  blended  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  and  misleading  the  reader.  To  such  impu- 
tation, I  plead  not  guilty.  That  I  have  at  times  introduced 
quotations  from  the  works  of  the  poets,  in  proof  of  historical 
facts,  I  confess;  nor,  when  they  proceed  from  contemporary 
authority,  do  I  perceive  that  their  being  in  verse  invalidates 
their  credit.  In  this  light  I  have  frequently  cited  the  Decen-* 
naie  of  Machiavelli,  and  the  Vergier  d'Honneur  of  Andr6  de 
la  Vigne,  which  are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  versified  annals 
of  the  events  of  the  times;    but,  in  general,  I  have  not 
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adduced  such  extracts  as  evidences  of  facts,  but  for  a  purpose 
wholly  different.  To  those  who  are  pleased  in  tracing  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  be  informed  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  of  the  public  at  large,  at  interesting  periods,  and  in 
important  situations.  Whilst  war  and  desolation  stalk  over 
a  country,  or  whilst  a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  liberties  or 
its  existence,  the  opinions  of  men  of  genius,  ability,  and 
learning,  who  have  been  agitated  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
to  which  such  events  have  given  rise,  and  have  frequently 
acted  a  personal  and  important  part  in  them,  are  the  best 
and  most  instructive  comment.  By  such  means,  we  seem 
to  become  contemporaries  with  those  whose  history  we 
peruse,  and  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
facts  themselves,  but  of  the  judgment  formed  upon  such  facts 
by  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  them.  Nor  is 
it  a  slight  advantage  in  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  on 
the  literature  of  the  times,  that  the  public  events,  and  the 
works  of  the  eminent  scholars  and  writers  of  that  period,  thus 
become  a  mutual  comment,  and  serve  on  many  occasions  to 
explain  and  to  illustrate  each  other. 

The  practice  which  I  have  heretofore  adopted  of  desig- 
nating the  scholars  of  Italy  by  their  national  appellations,  has 
given  rise  to  some  animadversions.  In  answer  to  which  I 
beg  to  remark,  that  whoever  is  conversant  with  history,  must 
frequently  have  observed  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
wanton  alterations,  in  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places, 
by  authors  of  different  countries,  and  particularly  by  the 
French,  who,  without  hesitation,  accommodate  everything  to 
the  genius  of  their  own  language.  Hence  the  names  of  all 
the  eminent  men  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  Italy,  are  melted 
down,  and  appear  again  in  such  a  form  as  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  recognised  by  their '  proper  owners; 
Dionysius  is  DenySy  Titus  Livius  Tite  Live^  Horatius 
Horace^  Petrarca  Petrarque,  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  Pic  de 
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Mirandole.  As  the  literature  which  this  country  derived 
from  Italy  was  first  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
French,  our  early  authors  followed  them  in  this  respect,  and 
thereby  sanctioned  those  innovations  which  the  nature  of  our 
own  language  did  not  require.  It  is  still  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  are  not  even  uniform  in  our  abuse.  The 
name  of  Horace  is  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  but  if  he 
were  told  of  the  three  Horaces^  he  would  probably  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  persons  meant,  the  authors  of  our 
country  having  commonly  given  them  the  appellation  of  the 
Horatn,  In  the  instance  of  such  names  as  are  familiar  to 
our  early  literature,  we  adopt,  with  the  French,  the  abbre- 
Tiated  appellation;  but,  in  latter  times,  we  usually  employ 
proper  national  distinctions,  and  instead  of  Ariostey  or  Metas- 
tase,  we  write,  without  hesitation,  Ariosio,  or  Metastasio, 
This  inconsistency  is  more  sensibly  felt  when  the  abbre- 
viated appellation  of  one  scholar  is  contrasted  with  the 
national  distinction  of  another;  as  when  a  letter  is  addressed 
by  Petrarch  to  Cohicdo  Salutati^  or  by  Politian  to  Ermoltw 
Barbara,  or  Baccio  Ugolini.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it 
is  surely  desirable  that  every  writer  conform  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  some  general  rule,  which  can  only  be  found  by  a 
reference  of  every  proper  name  to  the  standard  of  its  proper 
country.  This  method  would  not  only  avoid  the  incongrui- 
ties before  mentioned,  but  would  be  productive  of  positive 
advantages,  as  it  would,  in  general,  point  out  the  nation  of 
the  person  spoken  of,  without  the  necessity  of  further  indica- 
tion. Thus,  in  mentioning  one  of  the  monarchs  of  France, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  ensuing  pages,  I  have 
not  denominated  him  Lodovico  XIL,  with  the  Italians,  nor 
Lewis  XILy  with  the  English,  but  Louis  XIL,  the  name 
which  he  himself  recognised.  And  thus  I  have  also  restored 
to  a  celebrated  Scottish  general,  in  the  service  of  the  same 
monarch,  his  proper  title  of  dHAvhignyy  instead  of  that  of 
Obigny,  usually  given  him  by  the  historians  of  Italy. 
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I  canBot  deliver  this  work  to  the  public  without  a  most 
painful  coQvictiony  that  notwithstanding  my  utmost  endea- 
vours, and  the  most  sedulous  attention  which  it  has  been  in 
my  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  many  defects  will  still  be  dis- 
coverable, not  only  from  the  omission  of  much  important 
information,  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  inquiries, 
but  firom  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  use  of  such  as  I  may  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain.  Yet  I  trust,  that  when  the 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which 
it  comprehends,  are  considered,  the  candid  and  judicious  will 
make  due  allowance  for  those  inaccuracies  against  which  no 
vigilance  can  at  all  times  effectually  guard.  With  this  publi- 
cation, I  finally  relinquish  all  intention  of  prosecuting,  with  a 
view  to  the  public,  my  researches  into  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  Italy.  That  I  have  devoted  to  its  completion  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  and  of  labour  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages,  and  it  may 
therefore  J)e  presumed  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  suc- 
cess. But  whatever  inducements  I  may  have  found  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  the  indulgence  or  the  favour  of  the  public, 
I  must  finally  be  permitted  to  avow,  that  motives  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and,  perhaps,  of  a  more  laudable  nature,  have  occa- 
sionally concurred  to  induce  me  to  persevere  in  the  present 
undertaking.  Among  these,  is  an  earnest  desire  to  exhibit 
to  the  present  times  an  illustrious  period  of  society;  to  recall 
the  public  attention  to  those  standards  of  excellence  to  which 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her 
subsequent  improvement;  to  unfold  the  ever  active  effect  of 
moral  causes  on  the  acquirements  and  the  happiness  of  a 
people;  and  thereby  raise  a  barrier,  as  far  as  such  efforts  can 
avail,  against  that  torrent  of  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  taste, 
which,  if  not  continually  opposed,  may  once  more  overwhelm 
the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  in  barbarism  and  degrada- 
tion. To  these  great  and  desirable  aims,  I  could  wish  to 
add  others,  yet  more  exalted  and  commendable;  to  demon- 
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strate  the  fatal  consequences  of  an  ill-directed  ambition,  and 
to  deduce,  from  the  unperverted  pages  of  historj,  those 
maxims  of  true  humanity,  sound  wisdom,  and  political  fidelity, 
which  have  been  too  much  neglected  in  all  ages,  but  which 
are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  the  repose,  the  dignity,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 


AlLEBTOK, 

Sth  March,  1805. 
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CHAPTER    L 

1475—1498. 

Birtli  of  GioTanni  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X. — ^SoTereigns  of  Christeu' 
dom — ^Political  state  of  Europe — ^Peculiarities  of  the  papal  goTeriunent 
— ^Temporal  power  of  the  popes — Union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority — ^Advantages  of  the  papal  government — ^Destination  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  to  the  church — His  early  preferments —His  father  endea- 
vours to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal — Marriage  of  Francesco 
Cibo  and  Maddalena  de'  Medici — Giovanni  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
purple — Letter  from  Politiano  to  the  pope — Studies  of  Giovanni — Ber- 
nardo Dovizio  da  Bibbiena — iDefects  in  the  character  of  Giovanni  ac- 
counted for — His  father  endeavours  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  probation 
— Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII. — Giovanni  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  his  rank — Quits  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome — Eminent- 
cardinals  then  in  the  college — Zizim,  brother  of  the  Sultan,  Biyozet  de- 
livered into  the  custody  of  the  pope — ^Ermolao  Barboro,  patriarch  of 
Aqnileia — Rumours  of  approaching  calamities. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  supreme  pontiff  by  the? 
name  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  was  the  second  son  of  Tjorenzo* 
de'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,  by  his  wife  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Giacopo  Orsino.  He  was  bom  at  Florence,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  December,  1475;  and  most  probably  receiyed 
his  baptismal  name  after  his  paternal  great  uncle,  Giovanni, 
the  second  son  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  died  in  the  year 
1461;  or  from  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  the  brother  of  Lucrctia, 
mother  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  living. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Giovanni,  the  age  of  portents 
was  not  yet  past;  and  it  has  been  recorded  with  all  the  gravity 
of  history,  that  prior  to  that  event,  liis  mother  dreamt  that 
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she  was  delivered  of  an  enormous,  but  docile  lion;  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  certain  prognostic,  not  only  of  the  future  emi- 
nence of  her  son,  but  also  of  the  name  which  he  was  to  assume 
on  arriving  at  the  papal  dignity.*  Whether  the  dream  gave 
rise  to  the  appellation,  or  the  appellation  to  the  dream,  may 
admit  of  doubt;  bat  although  nothing  appears  in  his  infancy 
to  justify  his  being  compared  to  a  lion,  in  his  early  docility  he 
seems  at  least  to  have  realized  the  supposed  prognostics  of 
his  mother. 

The  year  in  which  Giovanni  was  bom  is  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  Italy  as  a  year  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  whilst 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  calamities 
of  internal  commotions,  or  of  foreign  war.  It  was  also  so- 
lemnized as  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  was  thenceforward 
celebrated  once  in  twenty-five  years. 

At  this  period  the  pontifical  chair  was  filled  by  Sixtus  lY. 
who  had  not  yet  evinced  that  turbulent  disposition  which  was 
afterwards  so  troublesome,  not  only  to  the  family  of  the 
Medici  and  the  city  of  Florence,  but  to  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  governed  by  Ferdinand,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  Aragon,  and  Sicily; 
who  had  bequeathed  the  first  of  these  kingdoms  to  his  son, 
but  was  succeeded  in  the  two  latter  by  his  brother  John  11. 
the  father  of  another  Ferdinand,  who  now  enjoyed  them,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  aster  of  Henry  lY.  of 
Castile,  united  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  one 
dominion.  The  states  of  Milan  were  yet  held  by  Galeazzo 
Maria,  the  son  of  the  great  Francesco  Sforza.  Frederick  III. 
had  long  worn  the  imperial  crown.  Louis  XI.  was  king  of 
France;  Edwai^d  IV.  of  England;  and  the  celebrated  Mattia 
Corvino,  had  lately  been  dected  by  the  free  voice  of  his 
countrymen,  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  Hungary. 

The  political  system  of  Europe  was  as  yet  unformed.  The 
despotic  sovereign,  governing  a  half-civilized  people,  had  in 
general  only  two  principal  ends  in  view;  the  supporting  of 
his  authority  at  home  by  the  depression  of  his  powerful 
nobles,  and  the  extending  of  his  dominion  abroad  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  weaker  neighbours.     Devoted  to  these  objects, 

*  Jovii,  Tita  Leonis  X.  Ub.  i.    Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Leone  X.  in  Opuse. 
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which  frequenllj  required  all  their  talents  and  all  their  re* 
sources^  the  potentates  of  Europe  had  beheld  with  the  utmost 
indifference  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the 
abridgment  of  the  Christian  territory,  by  a  race  of  barbarians^ 
who  were  most  probably  prevented  only  by  their  own  dissen* 
sions,  from  establishing  themselves  in  Italy,  and  desolating 
the  Idngdoms  of  the  west.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pius  II.  had 
called  upon  the  European  sovereigns  to  unite  in  the  common 
cause.  The  ardour  of  the  crusades  was  past*  A  jealousy  of 
each  other,  or  of  their  own  subjects,  was  an  insuperable  ob* 
stacle  to  his  entreaties;  and  the  good  pontiff  was  at  length 
convinced,  that  his  eloquence  would  be  better  employed  in 
prevailing  on  the  Turkish  emperor  to  relinquish  his  creed  and 
embrace  Christianity,  than  in  stimulating  the  princes  of 
Europe  to  resist  his  arms.* 

The  establishment  and  long  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
the  papal  government,  may  justly  be  considered  as  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind.  To  the  sincere  catholic  this  indeed  is  the  great  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  the  perpetual 
miracle  which  proves  a  constant  extension  of  the  divine 
favour  to  that  church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail;  but  they  who  conceive  that  this  phenomenon,  like 
other  events  of  the  moral  world,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
secondary  causes,  and  from  the  usual  course  of  nature,  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  atti^bute  it  to  the  ductility  and  habitual 
subservience  of  the  human  mind,  which,  when  awed  by  super- 
stition, and  subdued  by  hereditary  prejudices,  can  not  only 
assent  to  the  most  incredible  propositions,  but  act  in  conse- 
quence of  these  convictions  with  as  much  energy  and  per- 
severance, as  if  they  were  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
or  the  most  evident  dictates  of  truth.  Whilst  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe  held  their  dominions  by  lineal  succession, 
by  choice  of  election,  or  by  what  politicians  have  denominated 
the  right  of  conquest,  the  roman  pontiff  claimed  his  power  as 
the  immediate  vicegerent  of  God;  and  experience  has  showni 
that  for  a  long  course  of  ages,  his  title  was  considered  as  the 
most  secure  of  any  in  Europe.     Nor  has  the  papal  govern-* 

♦  Pii.  II.  Epist.  (Milan,  1487);  ad  lUustrissimum  Mahumctum  Turconim 
principem. 
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Bient,  in  later  times,  receivecl  any  great  trouble  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  its  subjects,  who  instead  of  feeling  themselyes  de- 
graded, were  perhaps  gratified  in  considering  themselves  as 
the  peculiar  people  of  a  sovereign,  whose  power  was  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions,  but  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  Christianity  itself. 

'  Without  entering  upon  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Boman  pontiffs,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  even  after  they  had  emerged  from 
their  pristine  state  of  poverty  and  humility,  they  remained 
for  many  ages  in  an  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  to  their  delegates,  the  exarchates  of  Ravenna  ; 
to  whom,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  government  of  Italy  was  intrusted.  As  the 
power  of  the  emperors  declined,  that  of  the  popes  increased; 
and  in  the  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  during  which  the 
Huns,  the  Vandals,  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Franks,  were 
successively  masters  of  Italy,  a  common  veneration  among 
these  ferocious  conquerors  for  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  not  only  secured  his  safety, 
but  enlarged  his  authority.*  From  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  various  grants,  endowments,  and  donations  of 
extensive  territories,  are  said  to  have  been  conferred  by 
different  princes  on  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  insomuch  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy  to  which  they  have  not  at 
^ome  period  asserted  a  claim.  That  many  of  these  grants 
arc  supposititious  is  generally  acknowledged  -?  '  whilst  the 
validity  of  others,  which  are  admitted  to  have  existed, 
frequently  rests  merely  on  the  temporary  right  of  some  in- 
truder, whose  only  title  was  his  sword,  and  who,  in  many 
instances,  gave  to  the  pontiff  what  he  could  no  longer  retain 
for  himself.  Under  the  colour,  however,  of  these  donations, 
the  popes  possessed  themselves  of  different  parts  of  Italy,  and 
among  the  rest,  of  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  extending 
along  a  considerable  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Romania,  or  Roniagna.^  The  subsequent 
dissensions  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  frequent 
schisms  which  occurred  in  the  church,  the  unwarlike  nuturo 
of  the  papal  government,  and  above  all,  the  impolitic  transfer 
of  the  residence  of  the  supreme  pontiffs  from  Rome  to  Avig- 
non, in  the  fourteenth  century,  combined  to  weaken   the 
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authority  which  the  popes  had  in  the  course  of  so  many  ages 
acquired  ;  and  in  particular,  the  cities  of  Romagna,  throwing 
off  their  dependence  on  the  papal  see,  eitlier  formed  for  them* 
selves  peculiar  and  independent  governments,  or  became 
subject  to  some  successful  adventurer,  who  acquired  his 
superiority  by  force  of  arms.  No  longer  able  to  maintain  an 
actual  authority,  the  Roman  pontiffs  endeavoured  to  reserve 
at  least  a  paramount  or  confirmatoiy  right ;  and  as  the 
sanction  of  the  pope  was  not  a  matter  of  inctifference  to  these 
subordinate  sovereigns,  he  delegated  to  them  his  power  on 
easy  conditions,  by  investing  them  with  the  title  of  vicars  of 
the  church/  It  was  thus  the  family  of  £ste  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Ferrara,  which  they  liad  extended,  in  fact,  to  an 
independent  principality.  Thas  the  cities  of  Rimini  and 
Cesena  were  held  by  the  family  of  Malatesta;  Faenza  and 
Imola  by  the  Manfredi;  and  many  other  cities  of  Italy  be* 
came  subject  to  petty  sovereigns,  who  governed  with  despotic 
authority,  and  by  their  dissensions  frequently  rendered  that 
fertile,  but  unhappy  country,  the  theatre  of  contest,  of  rapine, 
and  of  blood. 

From  this  period  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  district  entitled  the  patrimony  of  St 
Peter,  with  some  detached  parts  of  Umbria,  and  the  Marca 
iTAncona.^  The  claims  of  the  church  were  not,  however, 
suffered  to  remain  dormant,  whenever  an  opportunity  of 
enforcing  them  occurred,  and  the  recovery  of  its  ancient 
possessions  had  long  been  considered  as  a  duty  indispensably 
incumbent  on  the  supreme  pontiff.  But,  although  for  this 
purpose  he  scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  arms,  the 
alliances,  and  the  treasures  of  the  church,  yet  when  the  enter- 
prise proved  successful,  it  generally  happened  that  the  con- 
quered territory  only  exchanged  its  former  lord  for  some  near 
kinsman  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  during  the  life  of  his 
benefactor,  endeavoured  to  secure  and  extend  his  authority 
by  all  the  means  in  his  powei*. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  have  always  possessed  an  advantage 
over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the  singular  union 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  in  the  same  pei'son  ;  two 
engines,  which  long  experience  had  taught  them  to  use  with 
a  dexterity  equal  to  that,  with  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
availed  themselves   by  turns  of  the  shield  and  the  spear. 
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When  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  were  to  be 
pursued,  the  pope,  as  a  temporid  prinoe,  could  enter  into 
alHances,  raise  supplies,  and  furnish  bis  contingent  of  troops^ 
so  as  effectually  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  endangered  by  defeat,  and  alanned  for  the  safety  id 
his  own  dominions,  than  he  resorted  for  shelter  to  his  ponti* 
fical  robes,  and  loudly  called  upon  all  Christendom  to  defaid 
from  violation  the  head  of  the  holy  church.^  That  these 
characters  were  successively  assumed  with  great  address  and 
advantage,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  pages  ; 
and  although  some  difficulties  might  occasionally  arise  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  comj^nt  of  one 
of  the  ablest  apologists  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,*^  the  world 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  sufficiently  indulgent  to  their  situa- 
tion ;  nor  has  even  the  shedding  of  Chnstian  blood  been 
thought  an  invincible  objection  to  the  conferring  aa  a  de* 
ceased  pontiff  the  honour  of  adoration,  and  placing  him  in 
the  highest  order  of  sainthood  conferred  by  the  church.* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  papal  government, 
although  founded  on  so  singular  a  basis,  and  exercised  with 
despotic  authority,  has  been  attended  with  some  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  beneficial  to  its  subjects.  Whilst  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  decision  of  a  peculiar  body  of 
Sectors,  on  the  one  hand  preserves  the  people  from  those  dia- 
sensions  which  frequently  arise  from  the  diq[>ttted  right  of 
hereditary  claimants;  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  those 
tumultuous  debates  which  too  frequently  result  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a  popular  election.  By  this  system  the  dangers  of  a 
minority  in  the  governor  are  avoided,  and  the  sovereign 
assumes  the  command  at  a  time  of  life,  when  it  may  be  pre* 
Bumed  that  passion  is  subdued  by  reason,  and  experience 
matured  into  wisdom.  The  qualifications  by  whidi  the  pc^ 
is  supposed  to  have  merited  the  supreme  authority,  are  also 
such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  direct  him  in  the  best  mode 
of  exercising  it.  Humility,  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance^ 
and  learning,  are  among  the  chief  of  these  requisites;  and 
although  some  of  them  have  confessedly  been  too  often  dis- 
pensed with,  yet  few  individuals  have  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  without  possesinng  more  than  a  common  share  of  intel- 

*  San  Leone  IX. 
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lectoal  ettdotnnentfl.  Hence  the  Bonuui  pontiffs  have  fi^ 
qaentlj  displayed  examples  highly  worthy  of  imitatioB,  and 
have  signalized  themselyeSy  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  patrons 
of  science,  of  letters,  and  of  art  Cultivating,  as  ecclesiastics, 
those  studies  which  were  prohilnted  or  discouraged  among 
the  huty,.  they  may  in  general  be  omsidered  as  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  they  have  lived;  and  among  the  predecessors  <^ 
Leo  X.,  the  philosopher  may  contem{^te  with  approbation 
the  eloquence  and  courage  of  Leo  L,  who  preserved  the  city 
of  Borne  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarian  Attila;  the  bene- 
ficence, candour,  and  pastoral  attention  of  Gregory  L,  unjustly 
charged  with  being  &e  adversary  of  liberal  studies;  thd 
various  acquirements  of  Silvester  n.,  so  extraordinary  in  the 
eyes  of  lus  contemporaries,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  considered 
as  a49orcerer;  the  industry,  acuteness,  and  learning  of  Inno- 
cent m.,  of  Grr^ory  IX.,  of  Innocent  lY.,  and  of  Pius  II.,  and 
the  munificence  and  love  of  literature  so  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  character  of  Nicholas  Y. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  influence  acquired  by  the 
Boman  see,  that  circumstance  had  not,  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  induced  the  princes  of  £urope  to  attempt  to  vest  the 
pontifical  authority  in  any  individual  of  their  own  family. 
Whether  this  forbearance  was  occasioned  by  an  idea,  that  the 
long  course  of  humiliation  by  which  alone  this  dignity  could 
be  obtained,  was  too  degrading  to  a  person  of  royal  birth,  or 
by  a  contempt  for  every  profession  but  that  of  arms,  may  be 
a  subject  of  doubt;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it 
appears  to  have  been,  in  the  fifteenth  coitury,  completely 
removed;  almost  every  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe,  striving  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  procure  for  their 
nearest  relations  a  seat  in  the  sacred  collie,  as  a  necessary 
9tep  to  the  pontifical  chair.  What  the  European  princes 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  in  the  persons  of  their  own  kin« 
dred,  the  popular  governments  attempted  in  those  of  their 
most  illustrious  citizens ;  and  the  fiivour  bestowed  by  Paul  II. 
upon  his  countrymen  the  Yenetians,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  operated  upon  the  sagacious  and  provident 
mind  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the 
^stabHsfamMit  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  digmty  in  one  of  his 
own  family.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  whilst  he  was  actu- 
ated by  this  motive,  he  was  impelled  by  another  of  no  less 
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efficacy.  By  the  resentment  of  the  papal  see  he  had  lost  a 
much  loved  brother;  and  although  he  had  himself  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  yet  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  same  cause,  a  series  of  calamities,  from 
which  he  was  only  extricated  by  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
pedients recorded  in  history.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  a  circumstance  which  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  authority  of  his  family,  and  to  establish  his  children  in 
such  situations  as  might  render  them  a  mutual  support  and 
security  to  each  other,  in  the  high  departments  for  which 
they  were  Intended,  were  doubtless  some  of  the  motives 
which  occasioned  the  destination  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to 
the  church,  and  produced  those  important  effects  upon  the 
religion,  the  politics,  and  the  taste  of  Europe,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Lorenzo,  from  the  birth  of  his 
son,  to  raise  him  eventually  to  the  high  dignity  which  he 
afterwards  acquired,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  authority 
which  he  possessed  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  enabled  him  to 
engage  in  this  undertaking  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. Soon  after  he  had  attained  the  seventh  year  of  his  age, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  had  received  the  tonsura,  and  was  de- 
clared capable  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  At  this  early 
period  his  father  had  applied  to  Louis  XL  to  confer  upon  him 
some  church  living.  In  the  reply  of  the  French  king,  which 
bears  date  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  1482,  he  thus 
expresses  himself: — "I  understand  from  your  letter  of  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  the  intentions  you  have  formed  re- 
i^>ecting  your  son,  which,  if  I  had  known  them  before  the 
death  of  the  cardinal  of  Bohan,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
have  accomplished;  but  I  have  no  objection,  on  the  next 
vacancy  of  a  bendice,  to  do  for  him  whatever  lies  in  my 
power."  *  Accordingly,  Giovanni  was,  in  the  following  year, 
i4>pointed  by  the  king,  abbot  of  Fonte-dolce;  and  this  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  investiture  of  the  rich  monastery  of 
Pasignano,  bestow^  upon  him  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  his  days,  seemed  desirous  of  obliterating  from  the 
minds  of  the  Medici  the  remembrance  of  his  former  hostility. 
The  particulars  of  this  singular  instance  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 

*  Fabronii,  Tita  Laur.  Ked.  in  adnot.  298. 
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motion,  and  of  the  additional  honours  bestowed  upon  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  are  given  by  Lorenzo  himself,  in  his  Bieordif 
with  great  simplicity.  "  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  1 483," 
says  he,  "  we  received  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  France 
had,  of  his  own  motion,  presented  to  my  son  Giovanni,  the 
abbey  of  Fonte-dolce.  On  the  thirty-first,  we  heard  from 
Rome,  that  the  pope  had  confirmed  the  grant,  and  had  ren* 
dered  him  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  he  being  now  seven 
years  of  age.  On  the  first  day  of  June,  Giovanni  accom- 
panied me  from  Poggio  *  to  Florence,  where  he  was  con- 
fibnned  by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo,t  and  received  the  tonsura; 
and  from  thenceforth  was  called  Messire  Giovanni.  The 
before-mehtioned  circumstances  took  place  in  the  chapel  of 
our  family.  The  next  morning  he  returned  to  Poggio.  On 
the  eighth  day  of  June,  Jacopino,  a  courier,  arrived  with 
advices  from  the  king  of  France,  that  he  had  conferred  upon 
Messire  Giovanni  the  archbishopric  of  Aix,  in  Provence; 
on  which  account  a  messenger  was  despatched,  on  the  same 
evening  to  Rome,  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  pope,  and 
the  cardinal  di  Macone.  At  the  same  time  dispatches  were 
.sent  to  count  Girolamo,  which  were  forwarded  by  Zenino  the 
courier,  to  Forli.  On  the  eleventh,  Zenino  returned  from  the 
count,  with  letters  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  8.  Giorgio, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Milanese  post.  On  the  same 
day,  after  mass,  all  the  children  of  the  family  received  con- 
firmation, excepting  Messire  Giovanni.  On  the  fifteenth,  at 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  night,  an  answer  was  received  from 
Rome,  that  the  pope  had  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  arch- 
bishopric to  Messire  Giovanni,  on  account  of  his  youth. 
This  answer  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  king  of 
France.  On  the  twentieth,  we  received  news  from  Lionetto, 
thcit  the  archbishop  was  not  dead  !  On  the  first  day  of  March, 
1484,  the  abbot  of  Pasignano  died,  and  a  message  was  dis- 
patched to  Giovanni  Vespucci,  the  Florentine  ambassador  at, 
Rome,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to 
give  the  abbey  to  Messire  Giovanni.  On  the  second,  he 
took  possession  of  it  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  by  virtue 
of  the  reservation  granted  to  him  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  which 
was  afterwards  coi^rmed  by  Innocent  VIII.,  when  my  son 

*  Poggio  a  Cf\)ano,  a  seat  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
'    +  Gentile  d'Urbino ;  see  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Bogue,  1846),  237. 
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Piero  went  to  pay  him  obedience  at  B(»ne,  on  hia  elevation 
to  the  pontificate."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  declaim 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  B(»nan  see,  and  the  absurdity 
of  conferring  ecdesiastical  preferments  upon  a  child;  but  in 
the  estimation  of  an  impartial  observer,  it  is  a  matter  g£  little 
moment  whether  such  prrferment  be  bestowed  upon  an  infant 
who  is  unable,  or  an  adult  who  is  unwilHng,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  who,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  his  ap« 
pointment,  neither  intends,  nor  is  expected,  ever  to  bestow 
upon  them  any  share  of  his  attention. 

The  death  of  Sixtus  lY.,  which  happened  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  August,  1484,  and  the  elevation  to  the  pontificate  of 
Giambattista  Cibo,  by  the  name  of  Innocent  YIIL,  opened  to 
Lorenzo  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  more  important  advance- 
ment for  his  son.  Of  the  numerous  livings  conferred  on  this 
young  ecclesiastic,  a  particular  account  has  been  preserved;^ 
but  the  views  of  Lorenzo  were  directed  towards  still  higher 
preferment.  In  the  month  of  November  he  dispatched  his 
eldest  son  Fiero  to  Borne,  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Giovanni 
Tomabuoni,  with  directions  to  promote  as  much  as  possible 
the  interests  of  his  brother  Giovanni.  In  the  instructions  <^* 
Lorenzo  to  his  envoys  at  Rome,  the  same  object  was  strongly 
insisted  on;  and  such  arguments  were  constantly  suggested, 
as  were  most  likely  to  induce  the  pope  to  nominate  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  on  the  first  opportunity,  a  member  of  the  sacred 
coU^e. 

In  the  meantime,  Lorenzo  thought  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  connexion  which  already  subsisted 
between  himself  and  &e  pope,  by  an  union  between  their 
families.  Before  his  adopting  an  ecclesiastical  life.  Innocent 
had  several  children,^  the  eldest  of  whoin,  Francesco  Cib6, 
was  married  in  the  year  1487,  to  Maddalena,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Lorenzo,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  acccHn- 
plishments,  and  who  lived  to  share  the  hcmours  enjoyed  by 
her  family  in  the  elevation  of  her  brother.  Besides  the  in- 
ducements  to  this  measure,  which  the  pope  probabty  found  in 
the  increasing  influence  aiid  authority  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
the  near  relationship  which  subsisted  between  Maddalena  and 
the  family  of  the  Orsini,  was  a  powerful  motive  with  him  to 
conclude  the  match.  The  event  was  such  as  the  pope  ex- 
pected.    The  hostility  between  him  and  the  Orsini  speedily 
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subsided;  and  he  found  on  manj  subsequent  occasions  the 
bigh  ]inp(»rtance  of  their  attachment  and  their  services.* 

As  the  advancement  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the  dignity 
of  the  purple,  was  the  fortunate  event  which  led  the  way  to 
his  future  elevation,  and  to  the  important  consequences  of 
that  elevation  to  the  Christian  world,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  trace  the  steps  by- which  he  acquired,  so*  early  in 
life,  that  high  rank.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  great 
accuracy,  from  the  letters  of  Lorenzo  and  his  confidential 
co-respondents,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  <^  Florence,  and  which  exhibit  such  a  degree  of 
policy  and  assiduity  on  the  part  of  that  great  man,  as  could 
scarcely  fail  of  success. 

From  these  it  appears,  that  early  in  the  year  1488,  the 
pope,  who  had  not  before  received  any  additional  members 
into  the  college,  had  formed  the  intention  of  making  a  pro- 
Biotion  of  cardinals,  and  had  communicated  his  purpose  to 
Lorenzo,  to  whom  he  had  also  transmitted  a  list  of  names  for 
his  remarks  and  approbation.  Such,  homeyer,  was  the  in* 
activity  of  the  pontiff,  that  he  delayed  from  time  to  time  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  From  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the 
pope,  Lorenzo  was  fearful  that  this  measure  might  be  wholly 
frustrated;  and,  as  he  had  already  formed  the  design  of  pro* 
curing  the  name  (^  his  son  to  be  included  among  those  of  the 
new  cardinals,  he  directed  his  envoy  at  Rome^  Giovanni 
Lanfredini,  to  lose  no  time  in  prevailing  upon  the  pope  to 
carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  **  I  observe,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  which  bears  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1488, 
"  what  you  motion  respecting  the  promotion  of  cardinals,  to 
which  I  i^iall  briefly  reply,  that  this  event  ought  not  to  be 
delayed  longer  than  can  possibly  be  avoided;  for,  when  his 
holiness  has  completed  it,  he  will  be  another  p<^  than  he  has 
Mtherto  been — ^because  he  is  yet  a  head  without  limbs,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  creatures  of  others;  whereas  he  will  then  be 
surrounded  by  his  own.  You  will,  therefore^  importune  and 
exhort  him  to  adopt  this  determination  as  soon  as  possible^ 
because  there  is  danger  in  delay.  *  *  As  to  the  persons 
nominated,  I  approve  all  those  whose  names  are  marked  with 
a  point;  they  are  the  same  as  you  before  mentioned  to  me. 

*  Muratori,  Annali  d'  ItaKa,  ix.  55G. 
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It  seems  better  to  lay  before  him  many,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  selection.  He  may  also  gratify  me  if  he  thinks 
proper." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  a  promotion  of  cardinals 
was  positively  determined  on,  Lorenzo  became  more  strenu- 
ous in  his  exertions,  and  omitted  no  solicitations  or  persua- 
sions which  might  obtain  the  favour,  not  only  of  the  pontiff 
himself^  but  of  the  cardinals,  whose  concurrence  was,  it 
appears,  indispensable.^**  In  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  bears 
date  the  first  day  of  October,  1488,  he  most  earnestly  entreats, 
that  if  he  is  ever  to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  holiness,  it 
may  be  granted  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and  requests  his 
favour  with  no  less  fervency  than  he  would  from  Grod  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.*  With  equal  eagerness,  and  to  this, 
or  a  similar  effect,  he  addressed  himself  to  all  the  members 
of  the  sacred  college,  whose  interest  he  thought  essential  to 
his  success.  Where  he  could  not  obtain  an  absolute  pro- 
.  mise  of  support,  he  considered  it  as  of  great  importance  to 
have  prevented  opposition.  "  You  appear  to  me,"  says  he 
to  Lanfredini,  "  to  have  done  no  little  in  removing  the  ob- 
jections of  *  *  *.  If  you  cannot  induce  him  to  proceed 
further,  I  wish  you  to  thank  him  for  this;  and  assure  him, 
that  knowing  his  inclination,  I  shall  owe  to  him  the  same 
obligation  for  it,  as  I  shall  to  others  for  their  positive  favours. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  be  highly 
gratified  by  his  assistance."  On  this  important  occasion, 
Lorenzo  availed  himself  greatly  of  the  services  of  the  cardinal 
Ascanio,  brother  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  of  Roderigo  Borgia, 
then  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see.  "  I  reply,"  says  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Lanfredini,  ^'  in  a  letter  under  my  own 
hand  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  Monsig.  Ascanio.  The 
letter  which  they  have  written  me,  and  the  trouble,  which, 
as  you  inform  me,  Monsig.  Ascanio  takes  every  day  on  my 
behalf,  merit  other  returns  than  words.  I  weU  know,  both 
from  your  information  and  my  own  reflections,  where  mj 
honour  and  my  hopes  would  have  remained,  had  they  not 
been  brought  to  life  by  him,  and  by  those  whom  his  relation- 
ship, friendship,  and  connexions,  have  obtained  for  me.  The' 
difficulty  of  this  business,  and  his  constant  diligence  and 

*  FftbroDii,  adnot.  240. 
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attention^  render  the  benefits  he  has  eonferred  on  us  so  im« 
portaQt  that  thej  oblige  not  only  me  and  M.  Giovanni,  bnt 
all  those  who  belong  to  us;  for  I  consider  this  favour  in  no 
other  light  than  if  I  were  raised  frem  death  to  life.**  He 
expresses  himself  respecting  the  vice-chancellor  with  equal 
gratitude,  desiring  Lanfredini  to  assure  him  of  the  sense  he 
entertains  of  his  favours,  which  he  cannot  do  himself,  **  be- 
cause in  effect  he  feels  the  obligation  too  stronglj,  and  is 
more  desirous  of  repaying  it,  when  in  his  power,  &an  he  can 
possibly  express." 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  every  hour  was  pregnant 
with  expectation,  the  hopes  of  Lorenzo  were  cruelly,  though 
unintentionally,  disappointed  by  Lanfredini,  who,  having  a 
confidence  of  success,  wished  to  be  informed  by  Lorenzo  in 
what  manner  he  should  announce  the  great  event.  To  this 
end  he  inclosed  to  Lorenzo  the  form  of  a  public  letter,  which 
it  might  be  proper  to  send,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  citizens  at  large,  Lorenzo  replies,  "  You  will 
have  time  enough  to  send  for  the  form  in  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  announce  the  news.  The  method  you  took  had, 
however,  nearly  given  rise  to  a  great  error;  for,  as  I  read 
your  inclosure  before  your  letter,  and  there  did  not  appear 
either  the  word,  copy,  or  any  other  indication  to  that  effect, 
I  thought  the  information  true,  and  was  very  near  making  it 
public.  It  seems  to  me  of  little  consequence  in  what  manner 
you  communicate  it.  The  business  is  here  so  publicly  spoken 
of,  that  it  cannot  be  more  so.  You  can  therefore  send  no  in- 
telligence that  is  not  expected  by  every  one  except  myself; 
for,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  have  never  been  able  to  confide 
in  the  event." 

This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  agony  which 
Lorenzo  had  to  sustain  in  tliis  long  conflict,  for,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  same  month,  he  received  the  consolatory  intelli- 
gence that  his  son  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  in  Domenica.^^  His  feelings  on 
this  occasion  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  addressed 
to  his  envoy  at  Rome.  "  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  good 
news  which  I  received  yesterday  at  the  ninth  hour,  respect- 
ing Mcssire  Giovanni,  and  which  appeared  to  me  so  much 
the  greater,  as  it  was  the  less  expected;  it  seeming  so  far 
above  my  merits,  and  so  difficult  in  itself,  as  to  be  esteemed 
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impofisible.  I  have  reaaon  to  hold  in  remembraace  all  diofle 
wbo  have  assisted  me  in  this  business,  and  shall  leave  a 
charge  that  they  be  not  forgotten  bj  those  who  may  succeed 
me;  this  being  the  greatest  honour  that  ever  our  house  ex* 
perienced."  *  *  *  «I  know  not  whether  his  holiness  may  be 
displeased  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  festivity  which 
have  taken  place  in  Florence  on  this  occasion;  but  I  never  saw 
a  more  g^ieral  or  a  more  sincere  exultation.  Many  other 
expressions  of  it  would  have  occurred,  but  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  prevent  them,  although  I  could  not  wholly  succeed. 
I  mention  this,  because  the  elevation  of  M.  Giovanni  was  in- 
tended to  have  remained  for  the  present  a  secret ;  but  you 
have  made  it  so  public  in  Rome,  that  we  can  scarcely  incur 
blame  in  following  your  example ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
decline  the  congratulations  of  the  city,  even  to  the  lowest 
ranks.  If  what  I  have  done  be  improper,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  impossible  forme  to  prevent  it,  and  that  I  greatly 
wish  for  instructions  how  to  conduct  myself  in  future,  as  to 
.what  kind  of  life  and  manners  M.  Giovanni  ought  to  observe, 
and  what  his  dress  and  his  attendants  ought  to  be ;  for  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  begin  to  repay  this  immense 
debt  by  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  his 
holiness.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Giovanni  remains  with  me 
in  the  house,  which^  from  yesterday,  has  been  continually 
full  of  people.  Advise  me,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him.  Inform  me  also,  when  you  next  write,  what 
signature  or  seal  he  ought  to  use.  In  expediting  the  bull, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  use  all  due  diligence,  and  w&  transmit 
it  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends.  I 
send  you  herewith  the  measure  of  his  height,  but  in  my  eyes 
he  appears  to  have  grown  and  changed  since  yesterday.  I 
trust  in  Grod  you  will  receive  due  honour  for  your  exertions, 
and  that  his  holiness  will  be  pleased  with  what  he  has  done. 
I  wish  for  your  opinion  whether  I  should  send  my  son  Piero^ 
as  I  intended;  because  it  seems  to  me  ihat  a  favour  of  this 
magnitude  calls  for  no  less  than  that  I  should  pay  a  visit  to 
E<me  myself." 

Folitiano,  to  whom  the  early  education  of  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  had  been  intrusted,  thought  it  also  incumbent  on 
himself,  upon  this  occasion,  to  address  to  the  pope  a  letter, 
in.  which  he  has  exhibited  the  character  and  early  acquire- 
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ments  of  his  pupil  in  a  very  faroiirable  light.  Some  tllow- 
anee  mast^  however,  be  made  for  the  partiality  <tf  the  tatorv 
and  perhaps  for  the  blandishments  of  the  courtier;  nor  are 
we  implicit^  to  beHeve,  either  that  Louis  XL  was  the  most 
pious  of  kings,  or  that  Gioyanni  de'  Medici,  although  from 
Tarions  circumstances  his  proficiency  was  beyond  his  years, 
}md  realized  in  himself, 

**  That  faTiltlesB  monster  which  the  world  ne*er  saw." 

Agnolo  PoUiiano  to  the  supreme  Pontiffs  Innocent  VIIL^^ 

^^  Although  the  mediocrity  of  my  fortune,  and  the  insigni* 
ficance  of  my  station  in  life,  might  justly  deter  me  from 
addressing  myself  to  your  hc^ness,  the  yicar  of  Crod,  and 
diief  of  the  human  race;  yet,  amidst  the  public  exultation  of 
this  city,  and  the  peculiur  satisfaction  whidi  I  myself  ex- 
perience, I  cannot  refrtdn  from  expressing  my  joy,  and  re- 
turning thanks  to  your  holiness,  for  having  adopted  into  the 
sacred  college,  Giovauni,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
the  deserved  favourite  of  his  country;  and  for  having  thereby 
conf^red  on  this  flourii^ng  community,  and  on  so  noble  a 
family,  such  high  honour  and  dignity.  Allow  me  also  to 
congratulate  your  hcdiness,  that  by  this  exertion  of  your 
own  discriminating  judgment,  you  have  added  to  your  other 
great  distinctions  inmiortal  honour.  Not  to  mention  Lorenzo 
himself,  whose  favour  you  have  perpetually  secured  by  this 
instance  of  your  regard,  where  shall  we  find  a  person  more 
accomplished,  in  every  respect,  than  our  young  cardinal?  I 
shall  neither  indulge  my  own  feelings,  nor  flatter  the  choice 
of  your  holiness.  What  I  shall  say  is  known  to,  and  testi- 
fied by  all.  He  has  had  the  happiness  to  be  so  bom  and 
constituted  by  nature,  so  educated  and  directed  as  to  his 
manners,  so  instituted  and  taught  as  to  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, that  in  his  genius  he  is  inferior  to  no  one,  neither 
is  he  surpassed  by  any  of  those  of  his  own  time  of  life  in 
industry,  by  his  preceptors  in  learning,  or  by  mature  age 
in  gravity  and  seriousness  of  deportment,  l^e  native  good- 
ness of  his  disposition  has  been  so  industriously  cultivated 
by  his  father,  that  hie  has  never  incurred  censure  by  the 
slightest  levity  or  impropriety  of  speech.  In  his  whole  con- 
duct and  deportment  there  is  nothing  that  it  is  possible  to 
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blame.  At  his  earlj  period  of  life  he  has  attained  such  a 
maturitj,  that  the  aged  recognise  in  him  the  genius  of  the 
venerable  Cosmo,  whilst  we,  who  are  jounger,  acknowledge 
in  him  the  very  spirit  of  his  father.  His  disposition  to 
religion  and  pietj  he  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  with  the 
milk  that  nourished  him.  From. his  cradle  he  has  meditated 
on  the  sacred  offices  of  the  church,  to  which  he  was  destined 
bj  his  provident  father,  even  before  his  birth;  and  the  hopes 
entertained  of  him  have  been  encouraged  by  many  favourable 
presages.  Such  was  the  specimen  which  he  had  given, 
whilst  yet  a  child,  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  them  induced  that  most  wise  and  most  pious  king, 
Louis  XI.,  to  judge  him  not  unworthy  of  the  high  dignity  of 
an  archbishop.  You  have,  therefore,  the  king  as  your  pre- 
cursor in  the  favours  you  have  bestowed.  He  began  the 
web  which  your  holiness  has  thought  proper  to  finish.  *  ♦  •  * 
It  is  not  requisite  that  you  should  number  his  years.  He 
has  attained  his  virtues  before  his  time.  Doubt  not  but  he 
will  fill  the  august  purple.  He  will  not  faint  under  the 
weight  of  the  hat,  nor  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  that  sur- 
rounds him.  You  will  find  in  him  a  person  not  unqualified 
for  such  a  senate,  not  unequal  to  such  a  burthen.  Already 
he  appears  in  full  majesty,  and  seems  to  exceed  his  usual 
stature.*'* 

Whatever  credit  the  foregoing  letter  may  confer  on  the 
rhetorical  talents  of  Politiano,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
not  calculated  to  increase  our  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment; as  in  attempting  with  too  much  earnestness  to  con- 
vince the  pope  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  it  betrays  a 
suspicion  th^^  such  conduct  stands  in  need  of  justification. 
Lorenzo  himself  appears  to  have  regarded  this  laboured  pro- 
duction with  no  great  approbation.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Laniredini  he  thus  adverts  to  it.  ^^  Messire  Agnolo  da 
IVIonte-Pulciano  writes  an  epistle  to  his  holiness,  which  is 
sent  herewith,  superscribed  by  Ser  Pie«o,  returning  him 
thanks,  &c.  It  is  pretty  long — He  would  have  been  glad, 
had  it  been  received  in  time,  to  have  had  it  read  in  the  con- 
sistory, and  not  merely  to  his  holiness.  I  think  we  should 
proceed  cautiously  in  delivering  it  to  the  pope,  to  say  no- 

♦  Polit.  Ep.  viii.  5. 
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thing  of  the  rest.  I  submit  it,  howerer,  to  jour  judgment.*' 
As  no  answer  to  this  letter  appears  in  the  works  of  Politiano, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  suppressed,  in  consequence  of 
these  cautionary  and  well  founded  remarks.  ^^ 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  was  indefatigable  in  obtaining  for  his  son  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  ecclesiastical  pre^rment,  he  displayed  an 
equal  degree  of  assiduity  in  rendering  him  worthy  of  them, 
llie  early  docility  and  seriousness  of  Giovanni,  the  proficiency 
which  he  had  made  in'  his  studies,  and  the  distinctions  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  entitled  him  to  rank  as  an 
associate  in  those  meetings  of  men  of  genius  and  learning, 
which  continually  took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  chief 
place  was  held  by  Marsilio  Ficino;  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
was  supported  by  his  countryman  and  warm  admirer,  Joannes 
Argyropylus;  in  classical  and  polite  literature,  Politiano  had 
revived  the  age  of  Augustus;^*  whilst  Giovanni  Pico,  of 
Mirandula,  united  in  himself  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  were  allotted  to  others  only  in  distinct  portions* 
Conversant  as  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was,  with  these  men,  and 
residing  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  to  whom  every  produc- 
tion of  literature  and  of  art  was  submitted,  as  to  an  infallible 
judge,  it  was  impossible  that  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of 
taste,  if  indeed  they  existed,  should  not  be  early  developed 
in  his  mind.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  business  of 
education  was  to  him,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  to  every  young 
person,  the  highest  amusement  and  gratification;  and  that 
he  n^ver  experienced  those  restraints  and  severities  which 
create  a  disgust  to  learning,  instead  of  promotii^  it.  Amidst 
the  extensive  collections  of  pictures,  sculptures,  medals,  and 
other  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  acquired  by  the 
wealth  and  long  continued  attention  of  his  ancestors,  he 
first  imbibed  that  relish  for  productions  of  this  nature,  and 
that  discriminating  judgment  of  their  merits,  which  rendered 
him,  in  his  future  life,  no  less  the  arbiter  of  the  public 
taste  in  works  of  art,  than  he  was  of  the  public  creed  in 
matters  of  religion. 

The  youthful  mind  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  left  to  the  chance  of  promiscuous  cultivation. 
Besides  the  assistance  of  Politiano,  who  had  the  chief  direc- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Han  of  his  studiefl,  be  U  udd  to  have  received  inttructionB  in 
the  Greek  language  from  Demetrius  Chalcondjles  and  Petrus 
JSgineta,*  both  of  whom  were  Greeks  by  birth.  His  edu- 
cation was  also  promoted  by  Bernardo  Mcfaeloezi,  who  was 
one  of  the  private  seoretaries  of  his  father,  and  oninently 
skilled  both  in  ancient  and  modem  literature;!  but  his  prin- 
cipal director  in  his  riper  studies,  was  B^nardo  Dovizi,  better 
Imown  by  the  name  of  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena.  This  elegant 
scholar  and  indefatigable  statesman,  was  bom  of  a  respectable 
family  at  Bibbiena,  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Fk»rence.  His 
family  ccmnexions  introduced  him  into  the  house  of  the 
Medici,  and  such  was  the  assiduity  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  there  afforded  him, 
that  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  attained  a  great  facility 
of  Latin  ccnnposition,  and  was  soon  afterwards  selected  by 
Lorenzo,  as  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  When  the  honours 
of  the  church  were  bestowed  on  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
principal  care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns  was  intrasted  to 
Bernardo;  in  the  execution  of  which  employment  he  rendered 
his  patron  such  important  services,  and  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  vigilance  and  integrity,  that  some  have  not 
hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him,  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  the 
future  eminence  of  his  pupiL  Notwithstanding  the  serious 
occupations  in  which  Bernardo  was  engaged,  in  his  temper 
and  manners  he  was  affable,  and  even  facetious,  as  appears  by 
the  representaticm  given  of  him  by  Castiglione,  in  his  Libro 
del  Cortegianoy  in  which  he  is  introduced  as  <me  of  the  inter- 
locutors. Nor  did  he  neglect  his  literary  studies,  of  which 
he  gave  a  sufficient  proof  in  his  celebrated  ^mec^.  La  Ca- 
iandra,  which  although  not,  as  s<»ne  have  asserted,  the 
earliest  comedy  which  modem  times  have  produced,  deservedly 
obtained  great  ieputatic«i  for  its  author,  and  merits^  even  at 
this  day,  no  small  share  of  approbation.  The  high  rank  which 
Bernardo  obtained  in  the  church,  and  the  distinguished  part 
which  he  acted  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  times,  will 
frequently  present  him  to  our  notice.     Of  his  character  and 

*  Mench.  vita  Polit.  p.  98.  Lettres  de  Langius.  ap.  Bayle,  Diet.  Art. 
Leo.  X.  Many  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  different  authors  as  haying 
been  his  instructors,  but  perhaps  without  sufiicient  foundation. 

t  Pannnii,  in  Tita  Leo  X. 
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talents,  differeat  opiiiioiis  have  indeed  been  entertained,  but 
his  title  to  eminent  merit  must  be  admitted,  whilst  be  claims 
it  under  the  sanction  ci  Ariosto.* 

But  whilst  it  may  be  f»resumed,  that  the  subsequent  honours 
and  success  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  are  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  d^ree  to  his  earij  educati<m,  and  to  the  advantages 
which  he  possessed  under  his  paternal  roof,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  those  ddects  in  his  ecclesiastical  character,  which  were 
afterwards  so  apparent,  were  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  associates  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  anei^t  philosophers,  than  with  the  dogmas 
o£  the  Christian  faith.  Of  the  followers  of  Fhito,  Lorenzo 
was  at  this  time  con^dered  as  the  chief.  He  had  himself  ar* 
ranged  and  methodized  a  system  of  thecdogy  which  inculcates 
opinions  very  different  from  those  of  the  Bomish  diureh,  and 
in  a  forcible  manner,  points  out  the  object  of  supreme  ado- 
ration as  one  and  indivisible. .  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  young  cardinal  was  induced  to  r^ard  with  less  reverence 
those  doctrinal  points  of  the  established  creed,  the  belief  of 
which  is  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  clerical  character; 
and  hence  he  might  have  acquired  such  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  &e  duties  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  as  in 
counteracting  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
imputation  oi  indijBTerenee  in  matters  of  religion.  A  rigid 
economy  in  his  household  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  first 
qualifications  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  example  of  the  father  might 
perhaps  counteract  his  precepts  in  the  estimation  of  the  scm;  ^ 
whose  liberality  in  future  life,  too  often  carried  to  profusion, 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  those  measures  for 
the  supplying  his  exigencies,  which  gave  rise  to  consequences 
of  the  utmost  importaiH^  to  the  Christian  world.  From  the 
splendid  exhibitions  which  were  frequently  displayed  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  he  probably  derived  that  reli^  for  similar 
entertainments  which  he  is  supposed  to  bave  carried,  during 
his  pontificate,  to  an  indecorous^  if  not  to  a  culpaUe  excess; 
whilst  the  freedom  and  indecency  of  the  songs  with  which  the 
spectacles  of  Florence  were  accompanied,  f  of  many  of  which 

♦  Orland.  Farioso.  Cant.  xxvi.  at.  48. 

+  The  Canti  Carnascialeschiy  and  Canzone  a  hallo,  of  which  some  accomit 
is  given  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  155,  102. 
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Lorenzo  was  himself  the  author,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
banish  at  intervals  that  gravity  of  carriage  which  the  young 
cardinal  was  directed  to  support,  and  to  sow  those  seeds  of 
dissipation,  which  afterwards  met  with  a  more  suitable  climate 
in  the  fervid  atmosphere  of  Rome. 

The  nomination  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  was  accompanied  by  a  condition  that  he  should  not 
assume  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  or  be  received  as  a  member 
of  the  college  for  the  space  of  three  years.  This  restriction 
was  considered  by  Lorenzo  as  very  unfavourable  to  his  views. 
His  remonstrances  were,  however,  ineffectual;  and  as  the 
pontiff  had  expressed  his  wishes,  that  during  this  probationary 
interval,  Giovanni  should  pursue  the  studies  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  the  young  cardinal  left  Florence, 
and  repaired  to  Pisa,  where  by  the  exertions  of  Lorenzo,  the 
academy  had  lately  been  re-established  with  great  splendour. 
At  this  place  he  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  instructions 
from  Filippo  Decio  and  Bartolommeo  Sozzini,  the  most  cele- 
brated professors  of  civil  and  pontifical  law  in  Italy.*  Whilst 
a  resident  in  Florence,  he  had  frequently  visited  the  monas- 
tery of  Camaldoli,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pietro 
Delfinio,  and  PauUo  Justiniano  ;  the  former  of  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  model  and  instructor,  the  latter  as  a  second 
parent.**  The  advantages  which  he  received  in  his  youth 
from  this  society,  were  not  forgotten  in  his  riper  years,  when 
he  conferred  many  favours  on  the  monastery,  acknowledging 
with  gi-eat  satisfaction,  that  "  he  had  not  only  spent  much  of 
his  time,  but  had  almost  received  his  education  there."t 

Whilst  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  by  a  constant  intercourse  with 
men  of  rank,  talents,  and  learning,  was  thus  acquiring  a  fund 
of  information,  and  a  seriousness  of  deportment  much  beyond 
his  years,  his  father  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
prevail  on  the  pope  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  probation. 
Piero  Alamanni,  one  of  the  Florentine  envoys  at  Rome,  in  a 
letter  which  bears  date  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1490,  J 
thus  addresses  Lorenzo,  "  I  made  my  acknowledgments  to  -his 
holiness  for  the  favours  received  from  him  in  the  person  of 

*  Fabr.  10. 

+  " Adolescentjaa  sns  tempore,  non  solom  Tereatua,  sed  peae 

educatus  fiicrit." — Fabr.  vt  sup. 

If.  Fabr.  in  vita  Laur.  Med.  in  adnot.,  301. 
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M.  Giovanni,  giving  him  to  undersUnd  how  agreeable  they 
were  to  all  the  citizens  of  Florence,  and  how  highlj  they  es- 
teemed the  obligation.  .1  then  ventured,  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  respect  and  civility,  to  touch  upon  that  part  of  the 
business,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  so  eamestlj  desired, 
the  public  assumption  of  M.  Giovanni ;  alleging  all  the  rea- 
sons which  70U  suggested  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  that  the  city  of  Florence,  and  you  in  particular,  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  determination.  In  reply  he  spoke 
at  considerable  length  ;  in  the  first  place  observing,  that  the 
mode  which  he  had  prescribed  was  intended  to  answer  the 
best  purposes,  as  he  had  before  explained  by  means  of  Pier 
Filippo  (Pandolfini).  He  then  entered  on  the  commendation 
of  M.  Giovanni,  and  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own 
son,  observing,  that  he  understood  that  he  had  conducted  him- 
self with  great  propriety  at  Pisa,  and  had  obtained  the  supe- 
riority in  some  disputation,  which  seemed  to  give  his  holiness 
great  pleasure.  At  last  he  expressed  himself  thus:  ^  Leave 
the  fortunes  of  M.  Giovanni  to  me,  for  I  consider  him  as  my 
own  son,  and  shall  perhaps  make  his  promotion  public  when 
you  least  expect  it;  for  it  is  my  intention  to  do  much  more  for 
his  interest  than  I  shall  now  express.' "  In  order  to  promote 
this  business,  and  to  try  the  temper  of  the  cardinals,  Lorenzo 
dispatched  to  Rome  his  kinsman  Rinaldo  Orsini,  archbishop 
of  Florence,  but  he  derived  no  advantage  from  this  measure; 
and  indeed,  from  the  letters  of  the  good  prelate  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  appears,  that  he  was  but  ill  qualified  for  the  intrigues 
of  a  court.  The  motives  which  induced  Innocent  to  perse- 
vere in  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  are  more  fully 
disclosed  in  a  letter  from  Pandolfini  to  Lorenzo,  dated  the 
nineteenth  day  of  October,  1490  ;♦  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  pope  could  not  admit  Giovanni  into  the  college  of 
cardinals  without  either  giving  offence  to  others  who  had  not 
been  received,  or  receiving  the  wholes  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  do  ;  as  he  considered  the  state  of  suspense  in  which 
the  college  was  kept,  as  favourable  to  his  views  and  interests. 
During  the  early  years  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  he  had  a 
constant  companion  and  fellow-student  in  his  cousin  Giulio, 
the  natural  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  had  been  assas- 

♦  Fobr.  Tito  Laur.  in  adnot.  3(».   . 
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sinaied  in  the  horrid  conspimcy  of  the  Paxsi.^^  Hie  dispoei- 
tion  of  Giulio  leading  him,  when  young,  to  adopt  a  military 
life,  he  had  been  early  enrolled  among  tibie  knights  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  as  this  profession  united  thecharactersof  Hie  soldier 
and  the  priest,  he  was  soon  afWwards,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lorenaso  de'  Medici,  endowed  by  Ferdinand,  kii^  of  Naples, 
with  the  rich  and  noble  priory  of  Capua.*  Ghraye  in  his  de* 
portment,  steady  in  his  family  attachments,  and  vigilant  in 
business,  Giulio  devoted  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
fortunes  of  Griovanni,  and  became  his  chief  att^idant  and  ad^ 
viser  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life.  On  the 
elevation  of  Giovanni  to  the  pontificate,  the  services  of  Giuliot, 
who  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  became 
yet  m<»*e  important ;  and  he  is,  with  great  reason,  supposed 
not  only  to  have  carried  into  execution,  but  to  have  suggested, 
many  of  the  political  measures  adopted  by  Leo,  and  to  have 
corrected  the  levity  and  prodigality  of  the  pope  by  his  own 
austerity,  prudence,  and  regularity.  It  did  not,  however, 
appear,  on  the  subsequait  elevation  of  Giulio  to  the  pontificate 
by  the  name  of  Clement  VIL,  that  he  possessed  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  those  qualities  for  which  the  world  had  given  him 
credit;  and,  pedbaps,  the  genius  and  talents  of  Leo  had  c<m- 
tributed  no  less  towards  establishing  the  r^yotation  of  Giulio, 
than  the  industry  and  vigilance  of  ^e  latter  had  concurred  in 
giving  credit  to  the  administration  of  Leo  X. 

The  long  expected  day  at  length  arrived,  which  was  to  con* 
firm  to  Giovanni  de*  Medici  his  high  digni^,  and  to  admit 
him  among  the  princes  of  the  Christian  churdi.  The  ceremo*' 
niai  of  the  investiture  was  intrusted  to  Matteo  Bosso^  superior 
of  the  monastery  at  Fiesole,  whose  probity  and  learning  had 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Lor^uo  de'  Medici,^'  and 
who  has  thus  recorded  the  particulars  of  the  investiture^ 
which  took  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1492.  <^  On 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  Giovanni  ascended  the  hill 
of  Fiesole  to  the  nxmastery,  simply  dad,  and  with  few  com* 
panions.  Li  the  morning,  being  Sunday,  Giovanni  Pico  Kji 
Mirandula,  and  Jaoopo  Salviati,  who  had  married  Luoretia, 
one  of  the  dau^ters  of  Lorenzo,  arrived  at  the  monastery  with 
a  notary,  and  accompanied  the  young  cardinal  to  the  cdebra^ 

Ammirato  Opusc.  iii.  102. 
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tioQ  of  mBSBy  where  he  took  the  liolj  saoriment  with  great 
devotion  and  biunilitj.  The  saperior  then  bestowed  his  be* 
nedictioa  <«  the  sacred  vestments,  and  receiving  the  bull  or 
brief  of  the  pope,  declared  thai  the  time  therein  limited  for 
the  ree^tion  of  the  cardinal  was  expired;  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  most  fervent  vows  for  the  honour  of  the  diurch, 
and  t^e  wel&kre  of  the  cardinal,  his  &ther,  and  his  country. 
He  then  invested  him  with  the  paOium,  or  mantle,  to  whidi 
he  added  the  btr^HMy  or  cap,  nsoallj  worn  by  cardinals,  and 
the  gaieruSy  or  hat,  the  distinctive  emblem  <^  their  dignity; 
accompanying  eadi  with  apinropriate  exhortations,  that  he 
would  use  th^n  to  the  glory  of  God  and  his  own  salvation; 
after  whidi  the  friars  of  the  monastery  chanted  at  the  altar 
^be  hymn,  Vem  Creator/*  The  cardinal  having  thus  received 
a  portion  of  the  apostolic  powers,  immediat^y  tried  their 
efficacy,  by  bestowis^  an  indulgence  on  all  those  who  had  at* 
tended  at  the  ceremony,  and  on  all  who  should,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day,  visit  the  altar  at  Fiesole.  The  company 
retired  to  a  repsist;  after  which,  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  ca.rdinal,  arrived  ftom  the  city,  accompanied  by 
a  party  of  select  Mends,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  of  extra* 
ordinary  size  and  spirit,  caparisoned  with  g<dd.  In  the  mean* 
time,  an  immense  multitude,  as  w^  on  horseback  as  on  foot, 
had  proceeded  from  the  gate  of  S.  GaUo  towards  Fiesole;  but 
having  received  directions  to  stop  at  the  bridge  on  the  Mug* 
none,  they  were  there  met  by  the  cardinal,  who  was  conducted 
by  the  prelates  and  chief  magistrates  of  die  dty  towards  the 
palace  of  the  Medici.  On  lus  arrival  at  the  church  of  the 
AnnnnciatUf  he  descended  ft^m  his  mule,  and  paid  his  devo- 
tkms  at  the  altar.  In  passing  the  church  of  the  RepanOa^ 
hd  performed  the  same  ceremony,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  his  paternal  roof.  The  crowds  of  i^>ectators,  the  acclama- 
tions, illuminations,  and  fireworks,  are  all  introduced  by  the 
good  abbot  into  his  fedthful  pid:ure;  and  the  rejoicings  on  this 
event  may  be  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  which  celebrate, 
with  equal  delight,  a  royal  marriage,  a  blood-stained  victory, 
or  a  lox^-wished  for  peace. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1492,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
quitted  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the 
pope,  and  establishing  his  future  residence  at  Rome.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city  by  a 
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great  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  on  the  evening 
g(  the  same  day  he  arrived  at  his  abbey  of  Pasignano,  where 
ho  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night.  His  retinue  remained  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Poggibonzo,  whence  they  proceeded 
the  next  morning,  before  the  cardinal,  to  Siena.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  place  being  thus  apprized  of  his  approach, 
sent  a  deputation  to  attend  him  into  the  city,  where,  for 
several  days,  he  experienced  every  possible  mark  of  attention 
and  respect;  which  he  returned  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  and 
kindness  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
saw  him.  From  Siena  he  proceeded  by  easy  stages  towards 
Bome,  having  on  his  way  been  entertained  by  his  relations  of 
the  Orsini  family.  At.  Viterbo  he  was  met  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Francesco  Cibo,  son  to  the  pope,  who  with  many  at- 
tendants, had  waited  his  approach,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Bome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  March, 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  abundant  shower  of  rain.  Notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  was  met  by  many 
persons  of  rank,  who  attended  him  to  the  monastery  of  S, 
Maria  in  Popoloy  where  he  reposed  the  first  night  after  his 
arrival.  On  the  following  morning,  all  the  cardinals  then  in 
Bome  came  to  visit  him,  and  immediately  led  him  to  the  pope, 
who  received  him  in  full  consistory,  and  gave  him  the  holy 
kiss;  after  which  he  was  greeted  with  a  similar  mark  of  re- 
spect from  each  of  the  cardinals,  and  his  attendants  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pope.  On  his  return  to  his 
residence,  the  rain  still  continued  to  pour  down  in  copious 
torrents,  and  as  the  luxurious  convenience  of  a  modern  chariot 
was  then  unknown,  the  cardinal  and  his  numerous  attendants 
were  almost  overwhelmed  in  their  peregrinations.  In  the 
performance  of  these  ceremonies,  we  are  assured  by  one  of 
his  countrymen,  that  he  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the 
spectators;  and  that  in  his  person  and  stature,  no  less  than  by 
the  decorum  of  his  behaviour  and  the  propriety  of  his  lan- 
guage, he  displayed  the  gravity  of  a  man,  and  supported  the 
dignity  of  a  prelate.  Such  are  the  authentic  particulars  of 
the  first  entry  into  Bome,  of  one  who  was  destined  to  revive 
her  ancient  splendour.  The  dignity  of  history  may  perhaps 
reject  the  unimportant  narrative  of  processions  and  ceremo- 
nials; but  the  character  of  an  individual  is  often  strongly 
marked  by  his  conduct  on  such  occasions;  and  the  interest 
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which  that  conduct  generally  ezciteSy  is  a  sufficient  proofy 
that  it  is  considered  bj  the  public  as  no  improbable  indication 
of  his  future  life  and  fortunes. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  arocations  which  engaged 
the  cardinal  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  did  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  his  father  every  particular  which  occurred.  In 
reply,  Lorenzo  transmitted  to  him  that  excellent  and  affection- 
ate letter  of  paternal  advice,  which  may  with  confidence  be 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  great  talents,  and  uncommcm 
sagacity  of  its  author;  and  which,  as  having  been  written 
oidy  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  has  been,  not  inele- 
gantly, compared  to  the  last  musical  accents  of  the  dying 
swan.* 

At  the  time  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  took  his  seat  in  the 
sacred  college,  it  was  filled  by  many  men  of  acknowledged 
abilities,  but  of  great  diversity  of  character;  several  of  whom 
afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  £urope. 
The  eldest  member  of  the  college  was  Boderigo  Borgia,  who 
had  enjoyed  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  the  dignity  of  the 
purple,  to  which  he  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  added  that  of 
vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Lenzuoli,  a  respectable  family  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  but  on  the  elevation  to  the  pontificate  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Alfonso  Borgia,  by  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.,  he  was 
called  to  Rome,  where,  changing  his  name  of  Lenzuoli  to  that 
of  Borgia,  he  was  first  appointed  archbishop  of  Valencia,  and 
afterwards  cardihal  of  S.  Nicolo,  being  then  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  private  life  of  Roderigo  had  been  a  per- 
petual disgrace  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  adhering  to 
his  vow  of  celibacy,  he  had  alleviated  its  severity  by  an  inter- 
course with  a  Roman  lady  of  the  name  of  Vanozza,  who,  by 
the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  attractions  of  her  manners, 
had  long  possessed  the  chief  place  in  his  affections.  His  at- 
tachment to  her  appears,  however,  to  have  been  sincere  and 
uniform,  and  although  his  connexion  wa9  necessarily  dis- 
avowed, he  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.  By  her  he  had 
several  children,  to  whose  education  and  advancement  he  paid 
great  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  his  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law,  and  with  the 
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politics  <^  the  times,  bad  procured  him  the  iKmour  of  num  j 
important  embasfiie%  on  one  of  whicb  be  bad  been  deputed  by 
tbe  pope,  to  accommodate  the  differences  tbat  bad  arisen  be* 
tween  tbe  kings  of  Portu^aiidof  Aragon,  in  respect  of  tbeir 
daims  on  the  crown  of  Castile.  Boderigo  was  not,  bowev^, 
formed  bj  natnre  for  a  mediator,  and  retaming  without 
bavii^  effected  tbe  object  of  bis  mission,  be  luid  neaiij 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  the  vicinify  of  Pisa,  one  of  the 
vessels  which  aecom.panied  him  having  been  wholly  lost  in  a 
Tiolent  storm^  wiili  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on  board, 
among  whom  were  three  bishops,  and  many  other  men  of 
rank  and  learning*  If  the  cbanieter  ci  Boderigo,  who  after* 
wards  became  supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.» 
is  to  be  tak^si  on  the  in^dt  credit  of  ocmtemporary  historians, 
this  caUunity  was  not  grei^y  alleviated  by  tbe  escape  of  the 
cardinal;  «n  the  ccmtrary,  had  he  shared  the  same  fate,  bis 
destnicti<m  would  have  been  a  sufficient  compensation  to  tbe 
worid  Ibr  tbe  loss  of  all  the  rest. 

Anelber  member  of  the  college  was  Francesco  PiocGlomini, 
the  nephew  (^  Pius  11.,  the  odelnndied  JEneas  Sylvius.  He 
had  long  enjoyed  his  dignity,  having  been  created  cardinal  by 
his  unde  in  the  year  1^0,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  purity  of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  hia 
seal  in  discbaigiii^  the  duties  of  his  station,  Ibrmed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  profligacy  and  effi:ontery  of  Rod^igo  Bcn-gia, 
and  occasioned  lum  to  be  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  heal 
those  wounds  whidi  Bod^go  had,  in  the  course  of  his  ponti- 
flcate,  inflicted  on  Ihe  Christian  world;  but  the  shcHrt  space  of 
time  in  which  be  administered  the  affisdrs  of  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  III.,  frustrated  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  on  his  elevation.  Among  those  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  Sixtus  IV.,  was  Giuliano  della  Boveare,  cardinal  of 
St.  Pietro  in  Vincola*  The  amotion  and  nnlitary  spirit  of 
ibis  prdate  seemed  to  have  marked  him  out  for  a  di^^Brent 
employment;  but  in  tbose  days  tbe  crosier  and  the  sword 
were  not  incompatible,  and  Giuliano  made  his  way  by  the 
latter,  rather  thui  the  former,  to  the  supreme  dignity  which 
be  afWwards  enjoyed,  by  the  name  of  Julius  IL  By  the 
same  nosmnation  there  still  sat  in  the  college,  Baffaelle  Biario, 
cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio,  who,  under  the  directions  of  his  great 
uncle,  Sixtus  lY.,  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  bloody 
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oonspiniiqr  o£  the  Pazzi.  In  aMnnning  ids  seat  among  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  churchy  Giovamii  de'  Medici,  there- 
lore,  found  himself  associated  witii  one  who  had  assisted  in 
Ihe  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  attempted  the  life  of  his  father; 
hut  tiie  youth  and  inexperience  of  Biazio,  had  aUeviated  the 
eaoimily  of  a  crime  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  and  subsequent  transactions  had  occurred 
h&tweexk  the  families  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Medici,  which 
might  have  ohlit^ated  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  had 
not  the  pallid  countoiance  of  the  cardinal  occaBionallj  recalled 
it  to  mind.*  Among  those  of  royal  or  of  noUe  birUi,  the 
principal  rank,  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  d'Aragona,  son 
<^  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  was  due  to  Aacanio,  brother  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  who  supported  the  dignity  of  his  office  with 
great  splendour.  The  families  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonna 
generally  maintained  a  powerful  interest  in  the  consistory, 
and  the  noble  family  of  the  Caraffi^  which  has  long  ranked 
as  one  of  the  principd  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  also  a 
representative  in  the  perscm  of  Oliviero  Cara£b,  who  had  been 
nominated  by  Paul  IL,  and  was  one  (^  the  most  respectable 
members  in  die  collie. 

Among  Ihe  cardin^s  who  had  been  nominated  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  at  the  same  time  with  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  Pierre 
d'Aubusson,  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  upon  whom  that  honour 
had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  having  surrendered  into 
the  custody  of  the  pc^>e,  an  illustrious  Turkish  fugitive,  who 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  rage  of  fraternal  resentm^it,  to 
seek  for  safety  among  those  of  a  different  nation  and  a  dif- 
ferent faith.  On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  in  the  year  1482^ 
that  ferocious  conqueror  left  his  extensive  dominions  to  his 
two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim.  Bajazet  was  tempted  to  avail 
himself  of  the  powerful  plea  of  primogeniture,  to  the  exdusioa 
of  his  bvother,  who  had  endeavoured  by  personal  merit,  to 
compensate  for  the  pretensions  of  seniority.'^  The  principal 
leaders  of  the  Turkish  troops  were  divided  in  their  attach- 
ments to  the  two  brothers,  and  perhaps  that  circumstance^ 
rather  than  ^e  courage  or  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
ddivered  Italy  from  the  devastation  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  when  they  had  possessed  themselves 
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of  the  citj  of  Otranto.  After  a  struggle  of  some  jears  and 
several  bloodj  engagements,  victory  declared  for  the  elder 
brother,  and  Zizim,  to  avoid  the  bowstring,  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  grand  master  of  Bhodes,  whilst  his  wife 
and  children  sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Sultan.  The  reception  which  he  met  with  was  highly 
honourable  both  to  himself  and  his  protector;  but  the  grand 
master,  conceiving  that  his  longer  continuance  at  Ehodes 
might  draw  down  upon  the  island  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turkish  state,  sent  him  to  France,  whence  he  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Bome,  into  which  city  he  made  his 
public  entry  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1489.  Con- 
siderations of  policy,  if  not  of  humanity,  induced  Innocent  to 
receive  him  with  great  kindness;  and  Francesco  Cibo,  with 
a  long  train  of  nobility,  was  deputed  to  attend  him  into  the 
city.  On  his  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  pope,  in 
full  consistory,  he  deranged  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony; 
for  notwithstanding  the  instructions  which  he  had  received, 
to  bend  his  knees,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  he  marched 
firmly  up  to  him,  and  applied  that  mark  of  respect  to  his 
shoulder.  A  chamber  in  the  apostolic  palace  was  allotted  for 
his  residence,  and  a  guard  appointed,  which,  under  the  pre- 
text of  doing  him  honour,  was  directed  to  prevent  his  escape. 
In  this  situation  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
prince,  by  Cristoforo  Castagno,  a  nobleman  of  the  Marca 
d*Anconay  who,  having  entered  into  stipulations  for  an  im- 
mense reward,  by  the  terms  of  which,  among  other  advantages, 
he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Negroponte,  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  design  of  executing 
his  treacherous  purpose.  Some  suspicions,  however,  arose; 
and  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  recently  returned  from 
Constantinople,  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  pope,  and 
confessed,  upon  the  rack,  his  atrocious  intentions.  Those 
apprehensions  which  Bajazet  could  not  extinguish  whilst  his 
brother  was  living,  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  prevailing 
on  the  pope  to  retain  him  in  secure  custody,  for  which  he  re- 
paid him  by  the  bribery  of  Christian  relics,  and  the  more 
substantial  present  of  considerable  sums,of  money;  and  Zizim 
accordingly  remiuned  a  prisoner  at  Bome  until  the  ensuing 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  Italy  had  for  some 
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time  enjoyed,  the  rumours  of  approaching  calamities  were  not 
unfrequent.  Those  alarms  and  denunciations  which  have 
generally  preceded  great  public  commotions,  although  they 
may  not  arise  from  any  supernatural  interposition,  are  not 
always  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  On  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  the  cattle,  by  a  native  instinct,  retire  to  shelter;  and 
the  human  mind  may  experience  a  secret  dread,  resulting  from 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  although  not  amount- 
ing to  demonstration,  may  afford  strong  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching evils,  to  a  person  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. Those  impressions  which  he  is  ready  to  impart, 
the  public  is  prepared  to  receive;  aud  the  very  credulity  of 
mankind  is  itself  a  proof  of  impending  danger.  .  Whilst  the 
city  of  Florence  trembled  at  the  bold  and  terrific  harangues 
of  Savonarola,  who  was  at  this  time  rising  to  the  height  of  his 
fatal  popularity,  a  stranger  is  said  to  have  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  who  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  an  idiot,  ran  through  the  streets,  bearing  a 
crucifix,  and  foretelling,  in  a  strain  of  forcible  eloquence,  the 
disasters  that  were  shortly  to  ensue;  particularly  to  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  With  a  precision,  however,  which  a 
prudent  prognosticator  should  always  avoid,  he  ventured  to 
fix  the  exact  time  when  these  disorders  were  to  commence; 
and  had  the  still  greater  folly  to  add,  that  an  angelic  shepherd 
would  shortly  appear,  who  would  collect  the  scattered  flock 
of  true  believers  into  the  heavenly  fold.  But  the  prescribed 
period  having  elapsed,  the  predictions  of  the  enthusiast  were 
disregarded;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  sink  into  his 
original  obscurity,  without  having  experienced  that  fate,  which 
has  generally  attended  alike  the  prophets  and  pseudo-prophets 
of  all  ages  and  aU  nations. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

A.D.  1492. 

State  of  literature  in  Borne — Pomfonias  Lfietas-<-Ca]limachus  £zperien&— 
Paolo  Corte8e---Sexafino  D'AqniUk — State  of  Uteratore  in  other  parts  of 
.  Italy— Neapolitan  academy — Gioyaimi  Pontano— -His  Latin  poetry  com- 
pared with  that  of  PoUtiano — Giacopo  Sanazzaro — ^His  "  Arcadia" — ^And 
other  wiitings-^Ennuty  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Florentine  scholars 
— >Gariteo — Other  members  of  the  Neapolitan  academy — State  of  litera- 
ture in  Ferrara — The  two  Strozzi — Bmardo—Ariosto— Francesco  Cieco 
-<~Nicolo  Lelio  Cosmico — Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltri,  duke  of  Urbino-^ 
Francesco  Gronzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua — Battista  Mantovano — Lodovico 
Sforza  encourages  men  of  talents » Lionardo  da  Vinci — ^Eminent  scholars 
at  the  court  of  Milan — ^The  Bentivogli  of  Bologna^Codnis  Urceus — 
Petrus  Crinitus — ^Aldo  Manuzio,  his  acquaintance  with  Alberto  Pio,  lord 
of  Carpi,  and  Pico  of  Mirandula — His  motiTes  for  undertaking  to  print 
and  publish  the  works  of  the  ancients — ^Establishes  his  press  at  Venice, 
and  founds  an  academy  there — Progress  and  success  of  his  undertaking. 

Although  many  causes  concurred  to  render  the  City^  as  Eome 
was  then  emphaticaUj  called,  the  ciuef  {dace  in  Italy,  yet  it 
was  not  at  this  time  dyistinguisked  by  tkie  number  or  profici- 
ency of  those  scholars  whom  it  produced  or  patronised.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IL  to  estab- 
lish an  academy,  or  society  for  the  research  of  antiquities,  but 
the  jealousy  of  that  haughty  and  ignorant  priest  had  defeated 
its  object,  and  consigned  the  wretched  scholars  to  the  dungeon 
or  the  rack.  Among  those  who  had  survived  his  barbarity 
was  Julius  Pomponius  Laetus,  who  by  his  various  writings 
and  indefatigable  labours,  had  at  this  early  period  been  of  no 
inconsiderable  service  to  the  cause  of  literature.  To  the  tes- 
tamentary kindness  of  Bartolommeo  Platina,  who  had  been 
his  companion  in  his  studies,  and  his  fellow-sufierer  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1481,  Pomponius  was 
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indebted  f(H*  a  oonmiodioiis  and  handscxne  residenoe  in  Borne, 
aunoiinded  with  pleasant  gardens  and  plantations  of  lanrel, 
where  he  jet  lived  at  an  advanced  age,  devoted  to  the  sodetj 
of  his  literary  friends.^  His  associate,  Filippo  Baonaccorsi, 
better  known  hj  his  acadanical  name,  C€Mmachu$  Experiens^ 
had  quitted  Italy  jmder  the  impressicms  of  tem»r,  excited  by 
the  cmelty  of  Pan],  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Poland ;  where, 
under  Casimir  and  John  Albert,  the  successive  soverdgns  of 
that  country,  he  enjoyed  for  several  years  some  of  the  chief 
offices  of  the  state.  The  distinguished  favours  bestowed  on 
him  by  those  princes,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  resentment 
of  their  subjects,  who  were  jealous  of  the  interference  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  fugitive ;  but  the  virtue  or  the  good  fortune 
of  Callimachus  were  superior  to  the  attacks  <^  his  adversaries, 
and  he  retained  his  eminent  staticm,  with  undiminished  honour, 
to  the  close  oi  his  days.* 

But  although  the  misfortunes  which  had  befaUen  this  early 
instituticm,  Imd  considerably  damped  the  spirit  of  improve* 
ment  at  Rome,  yet  the  disaster  was  in  some  degree  repaired 
by  the  talents  of  Pado  Cortese,  who^  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  had  signalized  himself  by  his  dialogue  De  k4>minibus 
doctis,  which  he  had  inscribed  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici.'  The 
approbation  which  PoHtiano  expressed  of  this  youthful  pro- 
duction, was  such  as  that  great  scholar  was  seldom  induced 
to  bestow;  not  because  he  was  jealous  of  the  talents  of  others, 
but  because  he  was  sincere  in  his  conmaendaticm  of  their 
works,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  own  proficiency,  to  judge  of 
their  merits  and  defects.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  Cor- 
tese was  appointed  one  of  the  apostolic  notaries,  a  new  insti- 
tution was  formed  by  him,  the  members  c^  which  met  under 
his  own  roof,  and  passed  their  time,  without  formsX  restric- 
tions, either  in  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  his  elegant  libnuy 
supplied,  cnr  in  coQversati<»i  on  literary  to{»cs.  Besides  his 
treatise  before  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  <^  many  other 
works  ;^  but  his  premature  death  prevented  the  world  from 
reaping  the  full  fruits  of  his  talents  and  his  labours. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  literary  meetings  of  Cor- 
tese, was  the  poet  Serafino  d'Aquila.  At  a  time  when  the 
Italian  language  was  yet  struggling  to  divest  itself  of  its  im- 
purities an^  ejects,  the  works  of  Serafino  w&ce  not  without 
aome  share  of  meant.    He  was  bom  at  Aquila,  in  Abmzzo,  of 
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a  respectable  family,  and  passed  a  part  of  his  youthful  years 
in  the  court  of  the  count  of  Potenza,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  music.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  ap- 
plied himself  for  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Dante  and  of  Fetrarca,  after  which  he  accompanied  the  cardinal 
Ascanio  Sforza  to  Bome.  During  his  whole  life,  Serafino 
seems  to  have  changed  the  place  of  his  residence  as  often  as 
the  favours  of  the  great  held  out  to  him  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment. Hence  we  find  him  successively  in .  the  service,  or  at 
the  courts,  of  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  the 
marquess  of  Mantua,  the  duke  of  l^lilan,  and,  finally,  of  Cassar 
Borgia.  Nor  must  we  wonder,  that  Serafino  was  sought  for 
as  a  companion,  to  alleviate  the  anxiety,  or  banish  the  languor 
of  greatness;  for  he  superadded  to  his  talent  for  poetical 
composition,  that  of  singing  extempore  verses  to  the  lute,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Improtwisatori  of  his  time. 
This  circumstance  may  sufiiciently  explain  the  reason  of  the 
superior  degree  of  reputation  which  he  obtained  during  his 
lifetime,  to  that  which  he  has  since  enjoyed.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  literature,  and  the  talents  of  its  chief 
professors,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  took  up  his  residence  there;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  few 
distinguished  scholars  before  mentioned,  that  place  had  not 
hitherto  brought  forth  those  fruits  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  munificence  of  Nicholas  V.  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Pius  II.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  in  almost 
every  other  city  of  Italy,  the  interests  of  letters  and  of 
science  were  attended  to  with  more  assiduity  than  in  the 
chief  place  in  Christendom.  At  Naples,  an  illustrious  band 
of  scholars  had,  under  better  auspices,  instituted  an  academy, 
which  had  subsisted  for  many  years  in  great  credit.  Of 
this  the  celebrated  Pontano  was  at  this  time  the  chief  direc- 
tor, whence  it  has  usually  been  denominated  the  Academy  of 
Pontano/^  It  was,  however,  originally  established  in  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  by  Antonio  Beccatelli,  Bartolommeo 
Facio,  Lorenzo  Valla,  and  other  eminent  men,  whom  that 
patron  of  letters  had  attracted  to  his  court.  The  place  of 
assembly  was  denominated  the  Portico,  and  being  situated 
near  the  residence  of  Beccatelli,  that  distinguished  scholar, 
and  favourite  of  Alfonso,  was  its  earliest  and  most  constant 
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Tisitor.*  After  the  death  of  Beccatelli,  his  friend  and  dis- 
ciple Pontano,  Tiras  appointed  chief  of  the  academy,  and  under 
his  direction  it  rose  to  a  considerable  d^ree  of  respectability. 
Few  scholars,  who  have  owed  their  eminence  merely  to 
their  talents,  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect  and  dignity 
equal  to  Pontano.  His  writings,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  are 
extremely  numerous;  but,  as  they  are  wholly  in  the  Latin 
language,  he  cannot  be  enumerated  among  those,  who,  at  this 
period  laboured,  with  so  much  assiduity  and  success,  in  the 
improvement  of  their  native  tongue.  The  versatility  of  his 
talents,  and  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  are 
chiefly  evinced  by  his  works  in  prose  ;'^  in  which  he  appears 
successively  as  a  graminarian,  a  politician,  an  historian,  a 
satirist,  and  a  natural  and  moral  philosopher.  These  writings 
are  now,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  consigned  to  oblivion; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  which  they  have 
experienced.  His  grammatical  treatise  De  Aspiratione^  in 
two  books,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  general  rules,  degenerates  into  an  ill-arranged  and  tiresome 
catalogue  of  particular  examples.  Nor  do  we  feel  more 
inclined  to  indulge  such  a  trial  of  our  patience,  on  account  of 
the  instance  which  he  alleges  of  the  orator  Messala,  who  wrote 
a  whole  book  on  the  letter  s.  In  natural  philosophy,  his 
writings  chiefly  relate  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  made  great  proficiency;  but  they  are  at 
the  same  time  disgraced  by  a  frequent  mixture  of  judicial 
astrolc^y ;  and  afford  a  convincing  proof  that,  when  an  author 
builds  on  false  grounds,  and  reasons  on  false  principles,  the 
greater  his  talents  are,  the  greater  will  be  his  absurdities. 
His  moral  treatises  are,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  of  his  writ- 
ings; but  they  are  injured  by  the  unbounded  fertility  of  his 
imagination,  and  exhibit  rather  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  than  all  that  ought  to  be  said.  From  some  scattered 
passages,  it  appears,  however,  that  he  had  formed  an  idea  of 
laying  a  more  substantial  basis  for  philosophical  inquiries, 
than  the  world  had  theretofore  known;  and  had  obtained^ 
though  in  dim  and  distant  prospect,  a  glimpse  of  that  nobler 
edifice,  which  about  a  century  afterwards,  was  mow  fully  dis- 

'    ^  For  some  account  of  Beccatelli,  see  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  24. 
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played  to  the  immortal  Bacon,  and  in  comparison  w^ith  which, 
die  fabrics  of  the  schoolmen,  like  the  magic  castles  of  romance, 
have  vanished  into  air.^ 

Of  the  satirical  talents  of  Poatano,  if  we  take  his  Annus 
as  a  specimen,  no  very  favouraUe  opinion  can  be  entertained.' 
His  poetry  is,  however,  entitled  to  great  approbation,  and 
will  always  rank  him,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  modem  Latin  poets.  Under  his  control,  that  language 
di^lays  a  £M;ility,  a  grace,  to  which  it  had  been  for  npwaids 
of  a  thoosand  years  a  stranger ;  and  in  the  series  of  Latin 
writers,  his  works  may  be  placed  next  to  those  of  the  Augustan 
age,  which  they  will  not  cUsgrace  by  their  proximity.  Th^ 
display  a  great  variety  of  el^ac,  lyric,  and  epigrammatic 
protductions;  but  his  HendecagyUain  are  preferred  to  the  rest 
of  his  writings. ^^  An  eminent  critic  has  not  indeed  hesitated 
to  give  Pontano  the  preference  in  pcnnt  of  el^ance,  to  Pdi- 
tiano  himself. ^^  Nor  will  a  candid  judge  be  indined  to  oppose 
this  opinion,  as  far  as  relates  to  ease  and  fluency  of  style  $ 
t^t  of  Pontano  being  uniformly  grac^ul  and  unlaboured^ 
whilst  in  that  of  Politiano,  an  attempt  may  at  times  be  per- 
ceived to  force  the  genius  of  the  language  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  ideas.  But  if  an  inquiry  were  to  be  instituted 
into  the  respective  merits  of  these  great  men,  this  circumstance 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The 
subjects  on  which  Pontano  has  treated,  are  mostly  of  a 
general  nature:  amatory  verses,  convivial  invitations,  or 
elegiac  effusions.  Even  in  his  Urania^  or  poem  on  the  stars, 
and  his  Hortus  Hesperidum^  or  poem  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  orange,  he  seldom  treads  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
track  of  the  ancients.  His  sentiments  are,  therefore,  rather 
accommodated  to  the  language,  than  the  language  to  his  sen- 
timents. But  with  Politiano  the  case  is  reversed  ;  with  a 
more  vigorous  mind,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought,  he  dis- 
dained to  be  limited  to  prescriptive  modes  of  expression,  and 
in  embodying  his  ideas,  relied  on  his  own  genius.  Hence, 
whilst  Pontano  is  at  one  time  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  and  at 
another  of  Horace,  Catullus,  or  Propertius,  Politiano  is  him« 
self  an  original,  and  owns  no  subservience  to  any  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity ;  whom,  however,  he  has  shown  that  he 
was  capable  of  imitating  had  he  chosen  it,  with  great  exact- 
ness.    Pontano  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  tiie  the  pre- 
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eede&oe  of  Politiano,  with  respect  to  the  grace  and  facility  of 
his  verse,  without  detracting  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  that 
sonnd  scholar  and  verj  extraordinary  man.'^ 

Not  less  celebrated  than  the  name  of  Pontano,  is  that  of 
his  friend  and  countryman,  Sanazzaro,  who  is  equally  dis- 
tii^piished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  and  Italian  compo- 
sitions. He  was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1458,  of  a 
respectable  &mily,  which  claimed  consanguinity  with  San 
Nazzaro,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Boman  church.^'  Under  the 
instructions  of  Giuniano,  Majo,  Sanazzaro  chiefly  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  latter 
of  which  he  cultivated  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  entering 
into  the  Neapolitan  academy,  he  relinquished  his  appellation 
of  Giaoopo,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Actius  SynceruSy  by 
which  he  is  usually  known*  Tlie  friendship  of  Pontano,  and 
his  own  merits,  recommended  him  at  an  early  age  to  the 
favour  of  F^dinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  of  his  sons,  Alfonso 
and  Federigo^  to  whom,  throughout  all  their  calamities,  he 
maintained  an  unshaken  attachment.  For  the  amusement  of 
these  princes,  he  is  said  to  have  written  several  dramatic 
pieces  in  the  Neapditan  dialect,  which  highly  delighted  the 
populace;^^  but  perhaps  the  earliest  assignable  date  to  any  of 
his  works,  is  the  year  1492,  when  the  great  events  and 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  world,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Grenada,  and  the  discovery  of  Hispaniola  by 
Columbus,  attracted  in  a  high  degree  the  public  attention  in 
erery  part  of  Europe.  It  is  indeed  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  freed 
their  country  from  the  opprobrium  of  a  foreign  yoke,  they 
should  themselves  have  commenced  a  similar  invasion  on  the 
natural  rights  of  others.  The  discovery  of  the  new  world 
gave  rise  to  many  singular  and  extravagant  notions,  which 
are  striking  proofs  of  the  credulity  of  the  age.*  But  the 
conquest  of  Grenada  was  celebrated  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom;^^ and  with  particular  splendour  at  Naples,  the  sovereigns 
of  which  were  so  nearly  allied,  both  by  blood  and  marriage, 
to  the  reigning  family -of  Spain.  On  this  occasion  Sanazzaro 
{HToduced  a  dramatic  poem,  which  was  performed  before 

♦  Monaldc8clii,  Commentarii  Histprici,  1784,  lib.  xvi.  Bembo,  Istorfa 
Veneta,  lib.  vi. 
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Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  at  Naples,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
Ularcli,  1492.*®  Nor  was  it  only  by  the  labours  of  the  pen 
that  Sanazzaro  obtained  the  favour  of  his  great  patrons.  The 
contests  which  arose  in  Italy  had  called  forth  the  military 
talents  of  Alfonso,  who,  after  having  expelled  the  Turks  frqm 
Otranto,  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  with  various  success. 
In  these  expeditions  he  was  accompanied  by  Sanazzaro,  who,, 
in  his  Latin  poems,  frequently  adverts  to  his  warlike  exploits, 
with  the  consciousness  of  one  whose  services  have  been 
neither  unknown  nor  unimportant. 

Of  the  writings  of  Sanazzaro,  in  his  native  language,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Arcadia^  which,  for  purity  of  style, 
and  elegance  of  expression,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all 
that  Italy  had  before  produced.  This  performance  is  also  a 
species  of  drama  in  which  the  interlocutors  express  themselves 
in  verse  ;  but  every  dialogue  is  preceded  by  ah  introduction 
in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose,  the  supposed  dialect  of  Arcadian 
shepherds.  If  the  applauses  with  wliich  this  piece  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  in  the.  life- 
time of  the  author,  be  considered  as  inadequate  proofs  of  its 
merit,  the  numerous  editions  of  it,  which  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  century,  are  a  more  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  its  excellence  ;  and  the  latest  historian  of  Italian 
literature  acknowledges,  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
the  Arcadia  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
compositions  in  the  Italian  language.*  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed^  that  this  piece  is  not  now  read  without  some  effort 
against  that  involuntary  languor,  which  works  of  great  length 
and  little  interest  never  fail  to  occasion.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  alternate  recurrence  of  prose  and  verse, 
a  species  of  composition  which  has  never  succeeded  in  any 
age,  or.  in  any  country,  and  which  even  the  genius  of  La 
Fontaine  could  not  raise  into  celebrity  ;t  to  the  use  of  poetical 
prose,  that  hermaphrodite  of  literature,  equally  deprived  of 
masculine  vigour  and  of  feminine  grace  ;  to  the  repetition  of 
the  versi  sdruccioU,  wliich  terminate  every  line  with  a  rapidity 
approaching  to  the  ludicrous,  and  prevent  that  variety  of 
pauses  which  is  essential  to  numerous  composition.     If  to 

♦  Tirab.  vii.  par.  3,  p,  74.  About  sixty  editions  of  the  Arcadia  appeared 
])efore  the  year  1600. 

f  Les  Amours  de  Psyche  et  de  Cupidon. 
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these  causes  we  add  the  very  inartificial,  and  almost  uncon- 
nected plan  of  the  poem,  and  the  total  want  of  variety  in  the 
sentiments  and  characters,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  present  neglect  of  a  work  which  may,  however,  be 
esteemed  as  a  production  of  uncommon  merit  at  the  time 
when  it  appeared,  and  as  haying  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  form  and  to  refine  the  Italian  tongue. 

If,  however,  the  Arcadia  of  Sanazzaro  had  never  been 
written,  his  sonnets  and  lyric  pieces  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  distinction  of  one  of  the  chief  poets  that  Italy  has 
produced.  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed,  that  if  the  increasing 
celebrity  of  Pietro  Bembo,  had  not  deprived  Sanaszaro  of  the 
hope  of  being  considered  as  the  principal  restorer  of  Italian 
literature,  he  would  have  pursued  that  object  with  still 
greater  energy  and  success.*  The  rivalship  of  these  two 
eminent  men,  whilst  it  rather  cemented  than  relaxed  the 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  them,  eventually  led  them 
to  pursue,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent,  each  a  dif&rent  path  to 
fame  ;  and  whilst  Bembo  persevered  in  cultivating  his  native 
tongue,  Sanazzaro  turned  all  his  powers  to  the  improvement 
of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  in  which  department  his  pro- 
ductions will  occur  to  our  future  notice. 

When  we  advert  to  the  great  degree  of  attention  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  polite  letters,  both  in  Naples  and  in 
Florence,  at  this  period,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  so 
little  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  scholars  in  those 
places.  In  the  Epistolmoi  Politiano,  we  find,  indeed,  a  letter 
from  him  to  Poittano,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
written  in  the  most  respectful  and  flattering  terms  ;t  but  no 
answer  to  this  letter  appears  in  the  collection,  and  as  it  was 
customary  for  Politiano  to  insert  the  replies  of  his  friends,  we 
may  be  assured  that  either  none  was  returned,  or  that  it  was 
not  calculated  to  do  much  honour  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  also  appears  that  Pontano  had,  on  some 
former  occasion,  excused  himself  from  the  task  of  correspon- 
dence ;  to  which  Politiano,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
descension, replies,  "  You  have  my  full  consent,  as  long  as  I 
know  you  honour  me  with  your  esteem,  not  only  not  to  I'eply 
to  my  letters,  but  even  not  to  read  them."     This  indiflerence 

♦  Crispo.  Vita  di  Son.  p.  24,  et  not.  63.        t  Pol.  Ep.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  7. 
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OD  the  part  of  P<mt8no,  wlio  has  on  bo  occasion  introduced 
the  name  of  Politiano  in  his  woriks,  maj  perhaps  be  taken 
as  no  equiyoeal  indication  of  his  disregard,  whilst  his  intimacj 
with  Scala  and  Marullus,  the  avowed  enemies  of  Politiano^ 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  But  the  works  of  Sanaz-^ 
saro  afford  examples  of  more  ^ect  hostility.  In  the  year 
1489,  Politiano  published  his  MisceUanea,  in  which  he  eon- 
jectures  that  Catulltts,  under  the  emblem  of  his  sparrow, 
concealed  an  idea  too  indecent  to  be  more  hilly  expressed.^^ 
Why  this  observation  should  excite  the  resentment  of  the 
Neapolitan  scholars,  who  w^e  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  moral  purity  of  their  compositions,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis* 
eover;^^  but  among  the  epigrams  of  Sanazzaro  are  some  versea 
addressed,  Ad  PuUcianum^  (a  term  of  reproach  of  whic& 
Seala  had  set  the  example,)  in  which  he  with  great  severity 
alludes  to  this  criticism^  which  he  treats  wi&  the  utmost 
ridicule  and  contempt.^^  Not  satisfied  with  this  attack,  he 
returns  to  the  charge;  and,  in  another  copy  of  verses,  bestows 
on  the  oliject  (^  his  resentment  the  most  unqualified  abuse.* 
la  other  parts  of  his  woi^s  he  inveighs  against  certain  authors, 
who  contaminate  the  precincts  of  Parnassus  by  their  envy  and 
malignity  ;  among  whom  it  is  highly  fo-obable  that  he  meant 
to  include  the  Florentine  scholar.f  As  Politiano  was,  of  all 
men  living,  the  most  unlikely  to  submit  to  these  insults  with- 
out a  reply,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjectare  that  these  hos- 
tile pieces,  at  whatever  time  they  were  written,  w«re  not 
made  public  till  after  his  death. 

Another  member  of  the  academy,  and  distinguished  literary 
ornament  of  Naples,  was  the  poet  Cariteo,  whose  family  name 
baa  been  lost  in  his  poetical  appellation.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and  it  iq>pears  from  his  ovni 
writings,  that  he  was  connected  by  consanguinity  with  Mas- 
simo Corvino^  bishop  of  Massa,  who  also  held  a  place  in  the 
academy.^^  Of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  first  scholars 
and  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  and  even  with  the  individuals  of 
the  reigning  family  there,  his  works  afford  innumerable  in- 
stances, whilst  in  those  of  Sanazzaro  and  Pontano,  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  particular  affection  and  commenda- 
tion.^^    His  writings^  which  are  wholly  in  the  Italian  tongu^ 

*  Sanazzaro,  £pig.  1^  61.    f  Eleg.  i.  11.  ^'lamaleclicoa  detractores.** 
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are  ehancterized  by  a  vigour  of  sentimienty  and  a  genuine  vein 
of  poetrj.  Without  rivalling  the  elegance  of  the  Tusean 
poetSy  they  possess  also  a  eonsiderable  share  of  ease  and 
harmony,  j^ome  of  these  compositions  refer,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner^  to  the  characters  of  the  principal  persons,  and 
to  the  political  events  of  the  times.^^  The  animosity  of  the 
Neapolitan  scholars  against  those  of  Florence,  is  further 
evinced  by  the  writings  of  Cariteo.  In  one  of  his  Canzoni 
he  insinuates,  that  the  splendour  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarca 
has  eclipsed  the  fame  of  all  their  countrymen,  an  observation 
evidently  intended  to  humiliate  the  present  race  of  scholars^ 
under  a  pretext  of  paying  homage  to  the  past  -^  and  in  his 
Bi^lfosta  contra  i  tntUevoHy  to  whomsoever  he  meant  to  apply 
that  appellation,  he  has  exceeded  Sanazzaro  himself  in  expres- 
sions of  his  resentment  and  abuse. 

The  other  members  who  composed  the  literary  instituticm 
of  Naples,  were  arranged  according  to  the  different  districts 
of  the  ci^,  or  the  reaJm,  and  the  society  also  associated  to 
itself,  as  honorary  members^  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
other  parts  of  £urope.^  Among  those  who  contributed  at 
this  time  to  its  credit,  was  Andrea  Matteo  Acquaviva,  duke 
of  Atri,  on  whom  all  the  academicians  of  Naples  have  bestowed 
the  highest  honours.^  Pontano  dedicated  to  him  his  two  books 
Dt  rebu8  Calestibus;  Piero  Summonte  inscribed  to  him 
all  his  works.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Sanazzaro^ 
no  less  for  his  warlike  exploits  than  for  his  literary  accom- 
plishments.^^ Alessandro  de  Alessandri  dedicated  to  him  the 
first  book  of  his  Geniales  dieSy  and  Cariteo  enumerates  him 
among  his  particular  friends.*  Of  his  writings  there  yet  re-* 
main  his  commentaries,  called  by  Paulo  Giovio  his  Encyclo^ 
fkBdUij  and  according  to  the  last  mentioned  author,  four  books 
of  moral  disquisitions,  which,  as  he  says,  contain  Di  beUisnme 
Sattilezze/  but  these  are  the  same  work,  published  under  dif- 
ferent titles.t  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  distinguished 
himself,  with  various  success,  in  the  wars  which  soon  after 
this  period  desolated  his  country.  His  example  descended  to 
his  posterity ;  and  the  dukes  of  Atri  are  celebrated  as  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  great  and  learned  men.     His  brother, 

*  Cariteo,  Rispost^  contra  i  Malevoli. 

f  Commentarii  in  translationem  libelli  Ptutarchi  GhsDroneai,  de  virtute 
morali.    Neap,  ex  Off.  Ant.  de  Fritiis.    (1520.) 
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Belisario  Acquaviv^  duke  of  Nardi,  was  abo  a  member  of 
the  society;  and,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  attained  great 
proficiency  in  those  studies,  to  which  he  had  been  incited  by 
the  example  of  his  near  and  illustrious  relatiye,^^  whom  he 
also  rivalled  in  his  military  talents,  and  towards  whom  he 
displayed  an  act  of  magnanimity,  which  confers  lasting  honour 
on  his  memory.^ 

These  noblemen  were  of  the  district  of  Nido;^  as  was  also 
Trojano  Cavanilla,  count  of  Troja  and  Montella,  another 
splendid  ornament  of  the  Neapolitan  academy,  to  whom 
Sanazzaro  has  inscribed  his  poem,  entitled  SaUces  ;^  and  who, 
although  not  enumerated  by  the  Italian  liistorians  among  their 
authors,  appears  to  have  signalized  himself  by  his  researches 
into  antiquity.^^  From  the  same  district  was  also  Giovanni 
di  Sangro,  a  Neapolitan  patrician,  to  whom  Sanazzaro,  dying 
-of  unsuccessful  love,  commits  the  care  of  his  poetical  rites.^^ 

Of  the  department  of  Capua  were  Girolamo  Carbone, 
«known  to  the  world  by  his  poetical  writings,*  and  frequently 
mentioned  with  particular  applause  by  Pontano,  Sanazzaro, 
and  Cariteo  ;^  and  Tristano  Carraccioli,  who  is  commemorated 
by  Sanazzaro  in  his  Arcadia,^^  and  who  has  left  a  brief  me* 
moir,  in  Latin,  of  his  patron,^  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
Jived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  f 

No  one  of  the  academicians  was  held  in  higher  esteem  for 

his  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  than  Francesco  Poderico,  or 

Puderico^  of  the  district  of  Montagna.     To  him  Pontano  and 

^.Sanazzaro  inscribed  many  of  their  works,  and  Pietro  Summonte 

addressed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  the  dialogue  of 

Pontano,  entitled  Aetius.     Although  deprived  of  sight,  the 

talents  of  Poderico  rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  his  literary 

•friends4     Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  opinion  by  Sanaz- 

:zaro,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  poem  De  pdrtu 

Virginist  which  he  was  twenty  years  in  completing,  he  is  said 

to  have  consulted  him  upon  every  verse,  and  frequently  to 

have  expressed  the  same  verse  in  ten  different  forms,  before 

he  could  please  the  ear  of  this  fastidious  critic.^    Among  the 

Tumuli  of  Pontano,  which  his  officious  kindness  frequently 

♦  Sonetti,  Sestine,  ed  altre  poesie  di  Girolamo  Carbone,  Cavaliero  Napoli- 
tano.    Napoli.    1500,  in  to. 
f  Pontani,  de  Sermone,  iv.  231. 
X  Pontani,  Hendec.  i  20C. 
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devoted  to  his  living  friends,  is  one  inscribed  to  Poderico, 
from  the  title  to  which  it  appears,  that  he  ranked  among  the 
nobility  of  Nicies.* 

Of  the  district  of  Porto  were  Pietro-Jacopo  Gianuario,  of 
whom  an  Italian  poem,  in  manuscript,  has  been  pre8eryed,t 
and  his  son,  Alfonso  Gianuario,  of  Portanova. 

The  only  member  of  the  academy  from  the  district  of  Porto, 
if  we  except  Sanazzaro,  was  Alessandro  de'  Alessandri,  author 
of  the  Gefuales  Dies,  a  work  which  has  been  esteemed,  and 
frequently  commented  on,  as  one  of  the  classical  productions 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of 
Nf^les,  about  the  year  1461,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
exercised  with  reputation  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at 
Naples  and  at  Rome;  but  his  intimacy  with  the  learned  men 
of  his  time,  seduced  him  from  his  employment,  and  led  him  to 
the  study  of  polite  literature.  Besides  his  principal  work,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  dissertations  on 
dreams,  spectres,  and  on  houses  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  which 
are  considered  as  proofs  of  childish  credulity;^  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  these  are  any  other  than  his  chapters  on 
those  subjects  in  his  Geniales  Dies.  Of  that  collection  very 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  he  has  been 
accused  of  having  stolen  even  the  plan  of  his  work  from 
Aulus  Gellius.  But  what  is  there  peculiar  in  a  plan,  which 
consists  only  in  dividing  a  certain  number  of  unconnected 
observations  into  a  certain  number  of  books  ?  In  truth,  his 
works  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
great  industry,  and  a  considerable  share  of  critical  ability, 
and  he  was  perhaps  as  little  tinctured  with  superstition  as 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'^ 

Among  those  who  resided  beyond  the  districts,  were  An- 
tonio Carbone,  lord  of  Alise;  Giovanni  Elio,  caUed  also  Elio 
Marchese;^  Giuniano  Majo,  the  preceptor  of  Sanazzaro,^  and 
who  has  left  a  monument  of  his  singular  learning,  in  his  trea* 
tise  IJe  priscorum  prapriekUe  verbomm  ;^  Luca  Grasso ; 
Giovanni  Aniso,  whose  Latin  poems  are  published  under  the 
name  of  Janus  Anysius,  and  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 

♦  Pontani,  Tiimul.,  wbere  he  is  called  "  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.'* 
f  Crespo,  Vita  di  Sanazzar.,  where  it  appears,  that  this   poem  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Matteo  Kgizio,  an  Italian  lawyer. 
X  Tirab.Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  yiii.  par.  2,  240.    App.  SO.' 
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Jh'oioffonos  ;^  the  poet  Cariieo  j  Ketro  Compare,  frequently 
addr^sed  by  Pontano  as  bis  associate  in  tbe  rites  of  Bacebtis 
and  of  Venus  ;^  Pietro  Summonte,  himself  an  elegant  writer, 
and  to  whose  pious  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  many  of  bis  learned  friends;*^  Tomaso  Fusco;** 
ButiHo  Zenone  ;^  Girolamo  Angeriano,  whose  poems  have 
been  published  with  those  of  Ma^rullns  and  Johannes  Secnn- 
dus;^^  Antonio  Tebaldeo^  an  Italian  poet  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, who  chiefly  resided  at  Ferrara,  and  whose  writings  will 
occur  to  our  future  notice;  Girolamo  Borgia,  a  Latin  poet;^ 
and  Massimo  Corrino,  bishop  of  Massa,  who  had  in  his  youth 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  cconpositions.^ 

Of  the  Begnicoli  were  Gabriele  Ahilio,  bishop  of  Polycastro, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Epithalamium  on  the  marrif^e  c^ 
Gian-Galeazzo  Sforza  with  Isabella  of  Aragcm,  and  Ibe  fre- 
quent subject  of  the  panegyric  of  his  contemporaries  i^  An- 
tonio Gralateo  of  Lecce,  deservedly  held  in  high  estimati<m  in 
bis  profession,  as  a  physician,  and  whose  attainments  in  natural 
and  moral  philosi^hy  were  much  b^ond  the  level  of  the  f^e 
in  whicb  be  lived  ^  and  Giovanni  Eliseo,  €i  Anfratta,  in 
Apulia,  better  known  as  a  Latin  po^,  by  the  name  of  Elysius 
Calentius.^^ 

The  associated  strangers,  whose  names  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  were  Lodovico  Montaho,  of  Syracuse  ^'^^  Pietro  Gravina, 
a  canon  of  Naples,  and  a  Latin  poet  of  the  first  celebrity;^ 
Marc- Antonio  Fliuninio,  of  Sicily,  a  distinguish^  scholar,  but 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the  same 
name,  a  native  of  Serravalle;  Egidio,  afterwards  cardinal  of 
Yiterbo;^  Bartolommeo  Scala,  of  Florence;*  BasiHo  Zanebi, 
of  Bergamo,  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  com-^ 
positions,^  and  whose  beautiful  verses  on  the  death  of  Sanaz- 
zaro  were  translated  into  Italian,,  by  the  great  Torquato 
Tasso;  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  afterwards  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  and 
who,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  attamed  the  dignity 
of  the  purple;  Giovanni  Cotta,  of  Verona,  who  followed  the 
f<»:tunes  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  general,  Bartokmrnieo 
d'Alviano,  and  whose  Latin  poems  may  aspire  to  rank  with 
those  of  Navagero,'  Fracastoro,  and  Aniso,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  habits  of  friendship;*^    Matteo  Albino;*''^    Pietro 

*  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  217,  218. 
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Bembo;  Antonio  Michde^  oi  Venice;  Gioyan-FSetro  Yale- 
riano,  (^Bellmio;^  Nicolas  GrudiiM,  of  Bohftn;^  Giacomo- 
Latiiio^  of  Flanders;  Giovanni  Pardo^  often  celebrated  in  the 
writings  of  Sanaszaro  and  Pontano;^  and  Midiaele  Marnllu% 
of  C(Histantinoi^,  who  ezcdiled  all  his  conntrTinen  in  the 
dagance  of  his  Latin  compositions.^' 

Of  this  nnmarons  catak^pie  it  is  but  justice  to  obsenre*  that 
tiiere  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  has  no^  bj  the  labours  of 
the  swordy  or  c^the  pen,  entitled  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
iupgrapher  and  the  approbation  of  posterity.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  make  ccmsiderable  additicms  to  it,  if  the  f<Nre» 
goiog  account  were  not  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
ardour  and  success  with  which  pdite  letters  were  cultivated 
St  Naples,  under  the  princes  of  the  house  q£  Aragon.^ 

Next  to  the  cities  of  Naples  and  Florence,  perhiapa  noplace 
in  Italy  had  fairer  pretensions  to  literary  ^ninenee  than 
Ferranu  During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
&inily  of  £ste,  wbo  had  held  the  «yvereignty  of  that  place  for 
many  generations,  had  displayed  an  in variaMe  attentJcm  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  and  had  r^Warded  their  professors  with  a  mn* 
nificence  that  attracted  them  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  ren* 
dered  Ferrara  a  Nourishing  tl^atre  of  science  and  of  arts.  At 
the  dose  of  the  century,  t£a  city,  with  itsd^Mndent  states  of 
Mod^ia  and  Beggio^  were  under  the  govenunent  dt  £rcde  L» 
the  successor  of  Bcffso,  whom  the  favour  of  the  populace  had 
preferred  to  his  ne{diew  Nicolo  d^Este^  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Leondla  The  succession  to  the  sceptre  of  Ferrara 
e^iilnts,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  the  disregard  which  was 
then  paid  to  the  laws  generally  established  cm  that  sul^eclv 
and  of  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  perscmal  merit.  By 
£rooie  the  universitj  of  Ferrara  was  maintained  in  high 
fespectalnility;  the  IH)rary  of  his  family  was  increased;  a 
superb  theatre  was  erected  for  the  representation  of  dramat£e 
p^ormances,  m  which  the  first  piece  acted  was  the  MetuBck" 
nui$  of  Plautns,  which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into- 
Italian  for  that  purpose  by  the  duke  himadf.^^  When  such 
was  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
St  the  number  of  learned  men  who  frequented  his  court,  and 
who  dignified  his  reign  by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
their  productkms.^  Not  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Ottavio 
Qeofilo,   Luca  Biva,  Lodovico  Bigi,   Tribraco  Modonese,. 
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Lodoyioo  Carro^  and  others,  who  cultivated  Latin  poetry  with 
yarious  success;  the  works  of  the  two  Strozzi,  Tito  Yespa- 
siano,  the  father,  and  Ercole,  the  son,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
place  Ferrara  high  in  literary  rank  among  the  cities  of  Italy. 
These  distinguished  Latin  poets  were  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  same  name  at  Florence,  whence  Nanna  Btrozzi, 
the  father  of  Tito,  passed  to  Ferrara  in  the  military  service  of 
Niccolo  III.,  in  which  he  acquired  great  honour.*  The  rank, 
the  talents,  and  the  learning  of  Tito,  rendered  him  a  fit  per* 
eon  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara,  with 
foreign  powers,  and  he  was  accordingly  employed  as  his  am* 
bassador  on  several  important  missions.  He  also  occasionally 
held  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state;  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  incurred,  at  times,  no  small  share 
of  popular  odium.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  occupations 
and  storms  of  his  public  life,  he  cultivated  his  talents  for 
Latin  poetry  with  unremitting  attention,  and  has  even  endea- 
Toured  to  render  his  compositions  the  vehicle  of  his  justifica* 
tion  to  posterity.^  The  writings  of  Tito  are  distinguished 
by  their  simplicity,  and  purity  of  diction,  rather  than  by  their 
strength  of  sentiment,  or  energy  of  style.^  In  some  of  his 
pieces  he  has  celebrated  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  the 
opulence  and  achievements  of  his  ancestors;  whilst  in  others, 
he  has  taken  occasion  to  acquaint  posterity  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  lifb  and  character.  Ercole  Strozzi  stands 
yet  higher  in  the  annals  of  literature  than  his  father.  Emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  had  not 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  wrote  with 
uncommon  el^ance.  By  his  fellow-citizen,  Celio  Calcagnini, 
he  is  celebrated  for  his  integi*ity,  his  magnanimity,  and  his 
filial  piety;  and  for  all  those  qualities  which  endear  a  man  to 
his  friends,  and  to  his  country. f  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  Tito  Strozzi  had  begun  a  Latin  poem,  in  praise  of 
Borso  d'Este,  of  which  he  had  completed  ten  books^  and  which 
he  requested  his  son  to  finish  and  publish,  with  a  correct 
edition  of  his  other  poems;  but  Ercole  did  not  survive  long 
enough,  either  to  complete  the  task  imposed  upon  liim,  by  the 
publication  of  his  father's  writings,  or  to  correct  his  own; 

*  Tit.  Veep.  Strozzae  Epitaph,  pro  Naune  patre,  in  op.  145. 
f  Calcagnini,  Oratio  in  Fnnere  Herculis  Stroxzsp,  in  fine  Strozz.     Op. 
p.  148. 
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having  been  assassinated  in  the  year  1508,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  by  a  nobleman  who  had  unsuccessfullj  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady  whom  Ercole  had  married.®^  That  task 
was  therefore  intrusted  by  Guido  and  Lorenzo,  his  sarviving 
brothers,  to  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio,  who,  in  the 
year  1513,  gave  these  poems  to  the  public  in  an  elegant  and 
correct  edition. 

In  enumerating  the  learned  men  who  at  this  time  resided 
in  the  state  of  Ferrara,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
another  accomplished  scholar  and  celebrated  poet,  who  died 
in  the  year  1494,  and  who  will  not  therefore  occur  again  to 
our  particular  notice.  The  eminent  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,' 
count  of  Scandiano,  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara^ 
about  the  year  1430,  and  spent  iii  that  city  the  chief  part  of 
his  life,  honoured  with  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Borso, 
and  f^cole  d'Este,  and  frequently  intrusted  by  them,  as 
governor  of  the  subordinate  cities  in  their  dominion.^  Boiardo 
is  piincipally  knowii  by  his  epic  romance  of  Orlando  Inna* 
tnorato,  of  which  the  yet  more  celebrated  poem  of  Ariosto  is 
not  only  an  imitation  but  a  continuation.  Of  this  work,  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  third  book,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  part  of  it  had  the  advantage  of  his  last  corrections;  yet  it 
is  justly  regarded  as  exhibiting,  upon  the  whole,  a  warmth  of 
imagination,  and  a  vivacity  of  colouring,  which  render  it 
highly  interesting;^^  nor  is  it  perhaps  without  reascHi,  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  has  occasioned  it  to  be  preferred 
to  the  same  work,  as  altered  or  reformed  by  Francesco  Bemi, 
who  has  carried  the  marvellous  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  de«» 
prive  his  narrative  of  all  pretensions' to  even  poetic  probability,- 
and  by  his  manifest  attempts  to  be  always  jocular,  has  too 
often  destroyed  the  effects  of  his  jocularity.^® 

Less  known,  but  not  less  valuable,  than  his  epic  poem,  are 
the  three  books  of  sonnets,  and  lyric  pieces,  by  Boiardo,  col* 
lected  and  published  after  his  death,  under  the  Latin  title  of 
Amores^^  although  wholly  consisting  of  Italian  poems.  When 
it  is  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  pieces  were 
written  at  a  time  when  the  Tuscan  poetry  was  in  its  lowest 
state  of  debasement,  we  may  justly  be  surprised  at  the  choice 
of  expression  which  they  frequently  display,  and  the  purity 
of  style  by  which  they  are  almost  invariably  characterized. 
At  the  request  of  his  great  patron,  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
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Boiardo  also  ooisposed  his  oomedj  of  TUmoney  founded  on  one 
of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian.^^  Nor  was  Boiardo  onlj  one  of 
the  moeA  eminent  poets,  he  was  also  one  of  Ihe  ukm^  learned 
men  of  his  age.  From  the  Greek,  he  translated  into  his 
native  tai^ue,  the  history  of  Herodotus,^^  and  the  Asinus 
iii  Lucian.^  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  many  specimens  yet  remain^ 
and  Tiraboschi  has  mentioned  ten  eclogues,  in  that  language, 
inscribed  to  Ercole  I.,  which  aie  preserved  in  the  ducal 
library  of  Modena,  and  which,  as  he  assures  us,  are  full  of 
^raoe  and  degance.* 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  who  was  destined  to 
build  his  immortal  work  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Boiardo, 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age;^^  but  even  at  this  early 
period,  he  had  exhibited  that  strong  inclination  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  literature,  and  particulariy  of  poetry,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  to  the  cl<»e  of  his  days,  and  the  story  of 
Thisb€y  as  adapted  by  him  to  a  dramatic  form,  was  r^re- 
sented  by  himself,  witli  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  his  father*s 
residence-t  He  was  first  destined  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
but  after  five  years  of  iricsome  and  unprofitable  labour,  he 
finally  quitted  that  occupation,  and  ap^ed  himself  to  the 
eultivation  of  the  Latin  language,  under  the  instructions  of 
Oregory  of  Spoleto.^^  His  predilection  for  theatrical  compo- 
sitions, which  he  had  further  displayed  in  his  two  comedies, 
entitled  La  Cassaria  and  /  SupposiH^  both  written  in  prose^ 
whilst  he  was  very  young,^^  probably  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Ercole  I.,  whom  he  aoomipanied  in  the  year  1491 
to  Milan,  £or  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  theatricd  amuse* 
ments  by  which  that  place  was  distingui^bed.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  family  of  Este, 
•either  in  the  court  of  the  duke,  or  in  that  of  the  cardinal 
IppoHto,  and  will  occur  to  our  future  notice,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  §s  engaged  in  tiie  political  transactions  of  the  times. 

llie  city  of  Ferrara  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  modem  epic  poetry;'®  for  besides  the  two  celebrated 
authors  before  mentioned,  that  place  might  at  this  time  have 
boasted  of  a  third,  whose  writings  not  oxdy  obtained  for  him, 
during  his  lifetime,  a  great  share  of  celebrity,   but  have 

♦  Tirab.  Storia  della  Letter.  Ital.  vii.  par.  i.  176. 
f  Pigna,  i  BomouzL  p.  72. 
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afforded  passages  which  have  since  been  imitated  bj  the  im* 
mortal  Tasso.'^®  Of  their  author,  Francesco  Cieco,  very  few 
partioilars  are  known.  That  he  had  enjojed  the  favour  of 
the  cardinal  Ippolito,  and  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a 
native  of  Ferrara,  may  be  inferred  from  the  dedication  of  his 
epic  poem  of  MambrianOy  published  by  his  surviving  rela- 
tion, Eliseo  Ck>nosciuti,  in  the  year  1509«^  This  piece, 
which  extends  to  forty-five  cantos,  relates  the  adventures  of 
a  king  of  Asia,  whose  name  forms  the  title  of  the  work. 
That  it  long  maintained  its  rank  with  the  great  contemporary 
productions  of  Italy,  is  sufficiently  apparent;  and  the  neglect 
which  it  has  in  later  times  experienced,  is  attributed  by  Zeno, 
to  its  not  having  had  the  good  fortune,  like  theOrlando  Inna' 
morcUo  of  Boiardo,  to  meet  with  any  one  to  continue  its  sub* 
ject,  or  to  reform  its  style. 

Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  higher  share  of 
literary  reputation  than  Nicolo  Lelio  Cbsmico,  and  few  per* 
sons  have  so  effectually  lost  that  reputation  in  the  estimation 
of  postmty.  He  is  not  even  enumerated  by  tiie  diligent 
Crescimbeni  as  one  of  the  poets  of  Italy;  yet  three  editions 
<^  his  works  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy^^  and  he 
is  the  frequent  subject  of  applause  among  the  most  dis- 
tiaguished  scholars  of  the  time.^^  He  was  a  native  of  Padua, 
and  spaxt  some  of  his  early  years  in  the  court  of  the  marquis 
of  Mantua;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  scholars  of  Ferrara.  His  own  compositions 
were  principally  Italian;  but  he  also  aspired  to  the  reputation 
of  a  Latin  poet;  and  Oiraldi,  a  judicious  critic,  whilst  he 
censures  the  arrogant  and  satirical  disposition  of  the  author, 
acknowledges  the  merit  of  his  writings.  The  freedom  of  his 
opinions,  or  of  his  conduct,  incunred  the  notice  of  the  Inqui«* 
sition;  but  the  interference  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  not  only 
protect  him  in  this  anergeney,  but  has  conferred  an  illus- 
trious testimony  <m  the  character  of  a  writer,  who  is  now  no 
longer  estimated  from  his  own  works.^ 

The  attention  paid  by  the  family  of  Este  to  the  promotion 
of  literature,  was  anulated  by  that  of  the  Gonzaghi,  mar- 
quisses  of  Mantua,  and  the  Montefeltri,  dukes  of  Urbino. 
The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  these  families,  and 
which  was  founded  on  an  union  of  political  interests,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ties  of  coosanguinity,  gave  indeed  a  common 
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character  to  their  courts.  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  married  Isabella  of  Este,  the  daughter  of  Ercole  1., 
duke  of  Ferrara;  and  Elizabetta,  the  sister  of  the  marquis^ 
became  the  wife  of  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltri^  duke  of 
Urbino. 

Federigo,  the  father  of  Guidubaldo,  had  rendered  his  name 
illustrious  throughout  Italy,  not  only  as  a  distinguished  patron 
of  learning,  but  by  his  mi&tary  and  political  talents.  In  the 
rugged  situation  in  which  the  city  of  Urbino  is  placed,  he  had 
erected  a  palace,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  Italy,  and  had  furnished  it  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  with  vases  of  silver,  rich  draperies  of  gold  and  silk, 
and  other  rare  and  splendid  articles.  To  these  he  had  added 
an  extensive  collection  of  statues  and  busts,  in  bronze  and 
marble,  and  of  the  most  excellent  pictures  of  the  times;  but 
the  pride  of  liis  palace,  and  the  envy  of  his  contemporary 
princes,  was  the  superb  and  copious  selection  of  books,  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  with  which  he  had  adorned 
his  library,  and  which  he  enriched  with  ornaments  of  silver 
and  of  gold.*  If,  however,  the  father  was  an  admirer  and  a 
protector  of  literature,  the  son  united  to  these  characters  that 
of  a  practical  and  accurate  scholar.  With  the  Latin  language, 
we  are  told,  he  was  as  conversant  as  others  are  with  their 
native  tongue,  and  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  minutest  peculiarities, 
and  its  most  refined  elegancies.  The  love  of  study  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  in  the  bosom  of  Guidubaldo,  that  thirst 
for  military  glory,  by  which  his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly 
characterized;  and  if  his  heal^  had  not  been  impaired  by  the 
gout,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  would  probably  have 
acquired,  in  the  commotions  which  soon  after  this  period  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  Italy,  a  still  higher  reputation.  In  his 
biographers  and  panegyrists  he  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate; 
the  learned  Pietro  Bembo  has  devoted  a  considerable  tract  to 
the  celebration  of  his  merits,^^  and  Baldassare  Castiglione,  in 
Ills  admirable  Libro  del  CoriegianOy  has  honoured  his  memory 
with  an  eulogium,  which  will  probably  be  as  durable  as  the 
Italian  language  itself.  His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gronzaga,  is  not 
less  the  subject  of  admiration  and  applause  to  both  these 

*  Castiglione,  Corteg^aao,  lib.  i 
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authors;  the  latter  of  whom  has,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
work,  giTcn  a  striking  picture  of  the  yivacity,  the  taste,  the 
el^ance,  the  tempered  wit,  and  decorous  freedom,  by  which 
the  court  of  Urbino  was  at  this  period  distinguished.^  Gio- 
vanna,  sister  of  the  duke,  had  intermarried,  in  the  year  1475, 
with  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Sixtus  IV. 
and  brother  of  the  cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterwards 
Julius  11?,  on  which  occasion,  Sixtus  had  invested  his  nephew 
with  the  principality  of  Sinigaglia,  and  the  beautiful  territory 
of  Mondaida.  By  him  she  had  a  son,  Francesco  Maria,  who 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  succeeded  his  ma- 
ternal uncle  Guidubaldo,  whom  he,  however,  resembled  much 
more  in  his  military  character,  than  in  his  literary  accom- 
plishments. 

Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Federigo,  in  the  year  1484.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  hazardous  expeditions  in  which  -he  was  engaged,  the 
numerous  battles  in  which  he  held  a  principal  command,  and 
the  adverse  fortune  which  he  on  some  occasions  experienced^ 
he  found  time  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  polite  letters; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
sonnets,  capitoli,  and  other  verses,  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  ensuing  century.  His  wife,  Isabella 
of  Este,  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  elegant  accom- 
plishments and  refined  taste,  which  led  her  to  collect  antique 
statues,  cameos,  medallions,  and  other  specimens  of  art,  some 
of  which  are  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the  poets  of  the  time.*® 
Nor  was  the  court  of  Mantua  deprived  of  those  honours  which 
the  favour  of  the  muses  could  alone  confer.  Among  the  men 
of  talents  who  either  adopted  that  place  as  their  constant  re- 
sidence, or  enlivened  it  by  their  frequent  visits,  Giampietro 
Arrivabene,  and  Battista  Mantuano,  are  entil^led  to  particular 
notice.  The  former  of  these  eminent  men  was  the  scholar  of 
Francesco  Filelfo,  who  has  addressed  to  him  several  of  his 
letters,  and  who  transformed  his  Italian  name  of  Arrivabene, 
into  the  Greek  appellation  of  Eutychius.  That  he  enjoyed 
the  confidential  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  marquis  Fi*an- 
cesco,  might  be  thought  to  confer  sufficient  honour  on  his 
memory;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  blameless  manners,  un- 
common eloquence,  and  a  considerable  share  of  learning.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Cronzagidosy  a  Latin  poem  in  four  books^ 

VOL.    I.  E 
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in  praise  of  Lodovioo^  narquk  of  Mamtaa,  who  died  in  1478y 
end  not  in  1484,  as  mentioned  hj  Mazzudbelli  Fmm  tkiB 
worky  wliich  is  said  to  be  written  in  a  muck  more  d^ant 
style  than  from  hia  earlj  age  might  have  been  expeeled,  it 
lippears  that  the  antib^  had  been  present  at  manj  of  the 
yictories  and  transeetions  which  he  ^ere  relates.^ 

Battista  Mantoano  maybeennmerated  among  those  writers 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  for  a  kng  time^  a 
fBpntation  superior  to  their  merits.^  The  applause  which 
his  works  excited  was  not  eonfined  to  Italy,  but  extended 
throughout  Europe,  wha^  under  the  name  of  Mantuanus^ 
iff  libntuan,  he  was  considered  as  anotiier  Yirgi^  whose 
writings  might  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  his  im- 
mortal countryman.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  jnroduc-^ 
lions  of  Battista  evince  a  flEKiiity  of  conceptioit,  and  a  flow  of 
langoBQej^  which  prove  him  to  have  been  ^poBaeaaed  of  consi- 
derable talents.  But  in  admitting  that  the  native  endow* 
m^3its  of  Battista  ini^t  bear  some  comparison  witii  those  of 
his  great  predecessor,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
be  was  strangely  defectiYe  in  the  method  of  employing  his 
abilities  to  ^  best  advantage.  Of  all  authors),  there  are 
perhaps  few,  or  none,  idto  have  been  less  satisfied  with  their 
own  productions  than  the  Boman  bard.  However  we  may 
estimate  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  or  the  melody  of  his 
verse,  his  taste  was  still  superior  to  hia  other  accomf^h- 
m^ts;  and  his  efforts  were  unremitting  to  arrive  at  that 
standard  of  perfectioa  whidi  he  had  conceived  in  his  own 
mind.^^  It  is  well  known,  that  after  having  bestowed  the 
labour  of  twelve  years  on  his  immortal  poem,  the  cmivictioii 
which  he  felt  of  its  imperfections  determined  him,  in  his  last 
xaoments,  to  order  it  to  be  committed  to  the  flames;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  breach  of  his  solemn  testamentary  injunction^ 
that  this  work  has  been  preserved  for  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity.^ To  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  poet,  that  of  the 
modem  was  an  exact  reverse^  and  if  th^  originally  started 
from  the  same  ground,  they  bent  their  course  in  oppoate 
direeticMis.  Of  the  producticms  of  Battista,  the  earliest  are 
ineonqparably  the  hat,  and  as  these  seon  to  have  gratified 
his  readers,  so  it  is  probable  th^  del^hted  himself.  As  he 
advanced  in  years^  ht  poured  out  his  e£Pnsions  with  increaAng 
iaeility,  until  he  lost  even  the  power  oi  discriminating  the 
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merit  of  hb  own  productions.  From  his  long  poem,  De  Ca* 
kamUatibms  temporwrn^  the  historian  might  hope  to  select  some 
passages  which  might  elucidate  his  researches;  hut  in  this  he 
will  be  disappointed;  the  adherence  of  Battista  to  the  track 
(tf  the  ancients  having  prevented  him  from  Altering  into 
those  panicttiaTS  which  would  have  rendered  his  woii:s  in- 
tnesting;  whibt  the  heavy  commentarj  in  which  thej  have 
been  envelc^ped  by  Badius  Ascenscins,  presents  them  in  so 
fonnidable  an  aspect  to  the  modem  reader,  as  fully  to  account 
for  that  neglect  which  they  have  for  a  long  time  past  expe* 
rienced. 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  for  some  years  reigned  in 
Italy,  had  introduced  into  tliat  country  an  abundance,  a 
luxury,  and  a  refin^nent,  almost  unexampled  in  the  annak 
of  mankind.  Instead  of  contending  for  d<nnnii<m  and  power, 
the  sovereigns  and  native  princes  of  that  happy  r^on  at- 
tempted to  rival  each  other  in  taste,  in  splendour,  and  in 
^gant  accomplishments;  and  it  was  ccmsidered  as  essential 
to  their  grandeur  to  give  thar  household  establishments  a 
bterary  character.  Hence  thar  palaces  became  a  kind  of 
polite  academy,  in  which  the  nobihty  of  both  sexes  found  a 
constant  exercise  for  their  intellectual  talents;  and  courage, 
rank,  and  beauty,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  with  taste, 
with  learning,  aoid  with  wit.  In  this  respect,  the  court  of 
Milan  was  eminently  distinguished.  By  the  ostentatious 
liberality  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  then  held,  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew  Graleazzo^  but  directed  at  his  own  pleasure,  the 
govef  nment  of  that  place,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  and  scholars  of  the  time  were  induced  to  fix  their  re- 
sidence there.  Among  the  former  of  these,  the  celebrated 
Lionardo  daVind  deservedly  h<^ds  the  most  conspicuous 
places  This  extraordinary  man,  who  united  in  himself  the 
various  qualificatioQ«  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  a  poet,  a  mu- 
ndan,  an  ardiiteet,  and  a  geometrician,  and  who>  in  short, 
left  untouched  very  few  of  those  oljects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  human  faculties,  waa  bom  aboutthe  year 
1443,  at  the  casde  of  Vinci,  in  Yaldamo.  After  having 
given  strikii^  indications  cvf  superior  talents,  he  for  some  time 
availed  himMlf  of  ^  instracti<ms  of  Ancbrea  Yerocchio^ 
whom  he  soon  surpassed  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him 
dissatiflfted  wi&  the  effiirts  of  his  own  p^ciL     His  singular 
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productions  in  every  branch  of  art  had  abready  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  Italy,  when  he  was  invited  by  Lodovico,  in 
the  year  1492,  to  fix  his  residence  at  Milan.  By  his  astonish- 
ing skill  in  music,  which  he  performed  on  a  kind  of  lyre  of 
his  own  invention,  and  by  his  extraordinary  facility  as  an 
Improwisatorey  in  the  recitation  of  Italian  verse,  no  less  than 
by  his  professional  talents,  he  secured  the  favour  of  his  patron, 
and  the  applauses  of  the  Milanese  court.   Lodovico  had,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  this  great  artist,  to  enrich  the  city  of  Milan  with  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  his  pencil;  and  if  the  abilities  of 
Lionardo  were  to  be  estimated  by  a  single  effort,  his  pane* 
gyrist  might  perhaps  select  his  celebrated  picture  of  The  Last 
Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  tJie  Dominicans,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  works.  In  this  piece  it  was,  doubtless,  the  in- 
tention of  the  painter  to  surpass  whatever  had  before  been 
executed,  and  to  represent,  not  merely  the  external  form  and 
features,  but  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind,  from  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue  and  beneficence  in  the  character  of 
the  Saviour,  to  the  extreme  of  treachery  and  guilt  in  that  of 
Iscariot;  whilst  the  various  sensations  of  affection  and  vene- 
ration, of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  di^layed  in 
the  countenances  and  gestures  of  the  disciples,  might  express 
their  various  apprehensions  of  the  mysterious  rite.     In  the 
midst  sits  the  great  Founder,  dispensing  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, from  either  hand,  the  emblems  of  his  own  approaching 
sufferings.     The  agitation  of  the  disciples  is  marked  by  their 
contrasted  attitudes  and  various  expressions.    Treachery  and 
inhumanity  seem  to  be  concentered  in  the  form  and  features 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  representing  the  countenance  of  Christ, 
he  found,  however,  the  powers  of  the  artist  inadequate  to  the 
conceptions  of  his  own  mind.     To  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
earth,  and  to  diffuse  over  these  features  a  ray  of  divinity,  was 
his  bold  but  fruitless  attempt.    The  effort  was  often  renewed, 
and  as  often  terminated  in  disappointment  and  humiliation. 
Despairing  of  success,  he  disclosed  his  anxiety  to  his  friend 
and  associate,  Bernardo  Zenale,  who  advised  him  to  desist 
fh)m  all  further  endeavours;  in  consequence  of  which,  this 
great  work  was  suffered  to  remain  imperfect.    Nor  did  lion- 
ardo, in  acknowledging  with  Timanthes  the  inefficacy  of  his 
skiU,  imitate  that  artist  in  the  method  which  he  adopted  on 
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that  occaaon.  Agamemnon  conceals  his  face  in  his  robe,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  at  liberty  to  supply  the 
defect;  bat  in  marking  the  head  of  his  principal  figure  by  a 
simple  outline,  Idonardo  openly  ayows  his  inability,  and  leaves 
ns  only  to  regret  either  the  pusillanimity  of  the  painter,  or 
the  impotence  of  his  art.^^ 

In  a  mind  devoted  to  ambition,  all  other  pasmons  and  pur- 
suits are  only  considered  as  (Auxiliary  to  its  great  object ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  apparent  solici- 
tude of  Lodovico  Sforza  for  the  promotion  of  letters  and  the 
arts,  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  disposition  sincerely  in- 
terested in  their  success,  as  an  instrument  of  his  poHtical 
aggrandizement.     That  the  supplanting  the  elder  branch  of 
his  family,  and  vesting  in  himself  and  his  descendants  the 
government  of  Milan,  had  long  beei^  in  his  contemplation, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  tiberefore  highly  probable  that, 
after  ingratiating  himself  with  the  populace,  and  securing  the 
alliance  and  personal  friendship  of  foreign  powers,  he  would 
endeavour  to  strengthen  his  authority  by  the  favour  and  sup- 
port of  men  of  learning,  who  at  this  time  possessed  a  more 
decided  influence  on  the  political  concerns  of  the  country 
than  at  any  other  period.     But  by  whatever  motives  Lodo- 
vico was  actuated,  it  is  allowed  that  whilst  the  state  of  Milan 
was  under  his  control,  the  capital  was  thronged  with  cele- 
brated scholars,  several  of  whom  adopted  it  as  their  perma- 
nent residence.     On  Bernardo  Bellincione,  a  Florentine,  he 
conferred  the  title  of  his  poet  laureate ;  and  in  the  works  of 
this  author,  printed  at  Milan  in  1493,  are  inserted  some 
stanzas  which  have  been  attributed  to  Lodovico  himself. 
Among  those  who  at  tins  period  contributed  by  their  talents 
to  give  splendour  to  the  court  of  Milan,  were  Antonio  Ck)r- 
nazzano,^  Giovanni  Filoteo  Achillini,^  Gasparo  Yisconti,^^ 
Benedetto  da  Cingoli,  Yincenzo  Calmeta,^  and  Antonio  Fre- 
goso.^    Nor  were  there  wanting  distinguished  scholars  in 
*  the  graver  departments  of  literature^ -of  which  number  were 
Bartolommeo  Calchi  and  Giacopo  Antiquario^  celebrated  not 
only  for  their  own  acquirements,  but  for  their  liberality  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  others;^  -Donato  Bossi,  com- 
memorated both  as  an  eminent  professor  of  law,  and  an  in- 
dustrious historian;^  Dionysius  Nestor,  whose  early  labours 
highly  contributed  to  the  ynprovemeht  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;^ 
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and  Pontico  Virunio,  deseryedly  held  in  great  esieoiiy  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman. 

From  the  commeiioement  of  the  oenturj,  the  citf  of 
Bdogna  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  its  indqpend^ioe  against 
the  superior  power  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  the  continual 
pretensions  of  the  pontifical  see.  The  chiefe  of  the  noUe 
fomilj  of  Bentiyoglio  were  regarded  by  their  fellow  citizens 
as  the  patrons  and  assertors  of  their  liberties;  and  after 
rarious  struggles,  in  which  thej  had  freqnentlj  been  expelled 
from  their  native  place,  they  concentered  in  themselves  the 
supreme  authority, .  under  iLnitations  which  secured  to  the 
people  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  rights.  This  authority 
had  now,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  conceded  to 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who  was  only  two  years  of  age  when 
his  father  Annib^  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Canedoli,  in  the  year  1445,  and  who  frequently 
occurs  to  notice,  both  in  the  political  and  literary. annals  <^ 
tire  time.  The  merit  of  Giovanni  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of 
learning  and  of  art,  was  however  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  three 
scms,  Hermes,  Annibale,  and  Galeazzo,  all  of  whcxn  are  ire* 
(]uently  commemorated  in  the  writings  of  their  ccmtemporaries, 
and  particulariy  in  those  of  Antonio  Urceo,  usually  denominated 
Codrus  Urceus,  who,  by  his  scientific  and  critical  acquire- 
ments, deservedly  held  a  high  rank  among  the  scholars  of  Italy. 

This  author  was  bom  at  Rubiera,  in  the  year  1446. 
His  i^pellation  of  Codrus  was  derived  from  an  incident 
that  occurred  to  him  at  the  city  of  Forli,  where  happen- 
ing one  day  to  meet  with  Pino  degli  Ordelafii,  then  lord 
of  that  place,  who  recommended  himself  to  his  favour, 
**  Good  heavens  T'  exclaimed  the  poet,  ^^  the  world  is  in  a 
pretty  state  when  Jupiter  recommends  himself  to  Codrus." 
During  his  residence  at  Forli,  where  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  Sinibaldo,  the  son  of  Pino,  he  met  with  a 
disaster  which  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  reason.^^ 
Having  incautiously  left  his  study  without  extinguishing  his  * 
lamp,  his  papers  took  fire,  by  which  many  literary  pr^uc- 
tions  which  stood  high  in  his  own  estimation  were  destroyed, 
and  particularly  a  poem  entitled  Pastor.  In  the  fijpst  im- 
pulse of  his  passion,  he  vented  his  rage  in  the  most  blas- 
phemous imprecations,  and  rushing  from  the  city,  passed  the 
whole  day  in  a  wood  in  the  viqinity,  without  nutriment. 
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Co]ii|>eQ6d  hy  hunger  to  Tetom  in  the  emaaagy  he  found  tlie 
^es  doeed.  When  he  a^n  obtained  admission  into  the 
citj,  be  ahat  himself  np  in  tibe  house  of  an  artificer,  where^ 
for  six  months,  he  abandoned  himself  to  melancholy  and 
grie£  After  a  residence  of  about  thirteen  years  at  Forli,  he 
was  invited  to  Bologna,  ^ere  he  was  app<nnted  professcv  of 
grammar  and  eloquence,  and  where  he  passed,  in  great  credit^ 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Of  his  extraordinary  learning  it 
might  be  conffldered  as  a  sufficient  proo^  that  Fc^tiano  sub«- 
jenitted  his  Greek  epigrams  and  other  wriliAgs  to  his  examina* 
tion  and  correction ;  but  his  tal^its  and  acquirements  more 
£ally  appear  in  his  own  woi^  whidi  consist  of  Sermanes  or 
essays;  of  letters  to  Politiano,  Aldo,  and  others  of  his  learned 
friends,  and  of  poems  osn  a  great  Tsriety  of  subjects  ;  among 
mrhidi  the  praises  of  the  family  of  Bentivogli  form  the  most 
conspicuous  pert.  He  died  in  the  year  loOO.  After  his 
dbeaih,  his  productions  were  collected  by  the  younger  Filippo 
Beroaldo,  who  had  lived  with  him  in  friendly  intimacy,  and 
{ml^hed  at  Bdogha  in  the  year  1502,  with  a  preface,  ia 
winch  he  highly  extols  the  po^cal  effiisions  of  his  friend. 
Socoeedii^  critics  have,  howev^,  been  less  indulgent  to  his 
fame:  Ginddi,  whilst  he  admits  that  the  writings  of  Oodrus 
are  sufficiently  correct,  denies  to  them  the  charm  of  poetry; 
snd  Tiraboschi  is  of  opinion  that  neither  his  prose  nor  his 
verse  can  be  recommended  as  models  of  elegance.  That 
the  poems  of  Codrus  are  not  entitled  to  the  highest  rank 
among  those  of  his  oc^temporaries,  will  suffici^itly  appear 
£rom  the  lines  addressed  to  GaJeaEzo  Bentiv<^Ho,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  honour  done  to  the  poet  in  fdacuig  his 
fiortrait  amongst  those  of  the  learned  men  whidb  Galeazao 
had  collected.  Such  a  subject  was  certainly  cah^kted  to 
call  iofrth  all  his  powers;  but  those  effi»t3  whidi  were  ia^ 
tended  to  justify,  will  perhaps  be  thought  rather  to  ]nq>each 
tiie  judgm^it  of  his  patrim. 

Among  the  men  of  talents  who  at  this  period  contributed 
to  support  the  literary  character  of  Italy,  it  would  be  ui^nst 
to  omit  Fiero  Ricd;  or,  as  he  denominated  himself,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Betn^  CrinUus,  Thki  notice  of 
him  is  the  more  necessary,  as  little  is  to  be  found  respecting 
him  in  those  works  of  general  information  where  he  ought 
to  have  held  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  that  little  is  for  the 
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most  part  erroneous.^^^  ,  He  was  d^cended  from  the  noble 
and  opulent  Florentine  familj  of  the  JRicd,^^  and  had  the 
good  fortune  when  young,  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions, 
and  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  PoUtiano.  -  Hence  he  was 
introduced  into  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  became  an 
associate  in  those  literary  and  convivial  meetings  at  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  or  at  their  different  seats  in 
the  country,  whichr  he  has  himself  occasionally  celebrated  in 
his  writings.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  on  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  he  honoured  his  memory  in  a 
Latin  ode,  which  he  addressed  to  Pico  of  Mirandula;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  production  (if  indeed  it  was  written 
At  the  time  to  which  it  relates)  he  has  predicted  in  forcible 
terms  the  approaching  calamities  of  Italy.*^  After  this  event 
Crinitus  still  continued  to  enjoy  at  Florence  the  society  of 
Pico  and  of  Politiano,  tiU.the  death  of  these  distinguished 
scholars,  which  happened  within  two  months  of  each  other,  in 
the  year  1494.^®^  It  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  negli- 
gence with  which  literary  memoirs  are  often  written,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general 
history  of  the  times,  to  notice  some  of  the  errors  to  which  the 
life  of  Crinitus  has  given  rise.  By  one  author  we  are 
informed  that,  after  the  death  of  Politiano,  Crinitus  was  in- 
trusted by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  the  instruction  of  his 
children,  and  that  this  example  was  followed  by  the  principal 
nobility  of  Florence,  who  rejoiced  in  having  obtained  such  a 
successor  to  so  accomplished  a  preceptor.  ^^  If  this  were  true, 
-Crinitus  would  be  entitled  to  our  more  particular  notice,  as 
«ne  of  the  early  instructors  of  Leo  X.;  but  when  we  recol- 
lect that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Politiano,  Lorenzo  had 
been  dead  upwards  of  two  years,  we  are  compelled  to  reject 
•this  information  as  whoUy  groundless.  Another  author,  who 
was  a  contemporary  with  Crinitus,  has  however  informed  u^ 
that  at  the  death  of  Politiano,  Crinitus  continued  to  deliver 
instructions  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  others  of  the  Florentine  nobility  ;^^  forgetting  that  the 
Medici  were,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  PoUtiano,  ex- 
pelled from  Florence,  and  became  fugitives  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  where  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Crinitus,  and  where,  indeed,  they  had  other  occupa- 
tions than  the  studies  of  literature.    It  is,  therefore,  more 
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probable  that  Crinitus,  after  this  period,  quitted  his  native 
place,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred ;  as  he  frequently  refers  in  his  writings 
to  the  labours  and  misfortunes  which  he  has  sustained,  and 
avows  his  determination  to  return  to  his  literary  studies.* 
That  he  passed  some  part  of  his  time  at  Naples  may  be  pre- 
sumed, not  only  from  his  intimacy  with  Bernardo  Carafia, 
Tomaso  Fusco,  and  other  Neapolitan  scholars,  but  from  the 
particular  interest  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  house  of  Aragon,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
inveighs  against  the  French  in  his  writings.  In  this  respect 
his  opinions  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  friend 
MaruUus,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  YIII. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  he  passed  a  part  of  his  time 
at  Ferrara,  where  having  by  accident  fallen  into  the  Po,  and 
escaped  with  safety,  he  addressed  an  ode  of  gratitude  to  the 
river.f  We  are  informed  by  Negri,  that  Crinitus  died  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years  ;$  but  his  writings  refer  to  many  events  beyond  that 
period;  and  his  dedication  of  his  treatise  De  Poetis  Latmis^ 
to  Cosmo  de'  Pazzi,  then  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Florence,  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
is  dated  in  the  year  1505,  which  period,  it  is  however  pro* 
bable,  he  did  not  long  survive.  We  are  also  informed  that  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  and 
the  licentiousness  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom,  in  the  frolics 
of  a  convivial  entertainment,  at  the  villa  of  Pietro  Martelli, 
poured  over  him  a  vessel  of  water,  with  the  disgrace  of  which 
he  was  so  greatly  affected,  that  he  died  in  a  few  days.§  Not 
to  insist  merely  on  the  improbability  of  such  a  narrative,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  life  of  Crinitus  was  not  terminated 
by  any  sudden  accident  appears  in  his  beautiful  and  paihetic 
Iditin  ode  on  his  long  sickness  and  approaching  death,  from 
which  we  find,  that  he  had  struggled  with  a  tiresome  feverish 
indisposition,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
and  in  which  he  resigns  himself  to  his  untimely  fate;  at  the 

*  De  sna  quiete  poat  mnltas  colamitates.     Crin.  op.  p.  531. 
f  Carmen  Charisticon,  ad  Eridonum  fluTium,  pro  recepta  salute,  cum  in 
enm  decidisset.     Crin.  op.  p.  542. 
X  Negri,  Scrittori  Fiorent,  p.  462. 
I  Negri,  vibi.  sup.    Oiofio  Isoritt.  100. 
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same  time  assertiiig  his  daim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  fxoai 
the  integritj  of  his  life  a&d  c(»iduct.  From  the  same  pieee 
we  also  kaniy  that  he  intended  to  have  written  a  poem  im 
the  descent  of  die  French  into  Italy,  but  this,  wiiJi  -many 
other  works,  was  left  nnfinished.  After  the  death  of  ToU^ 
tiano,  Grinitm  assisted  his  friend  Alessandro  Sard,  m  collect- 
ing the  works  of  dmt  great  scholar,  for  the  option  printed 
hy  Aldo  Ifanmao,  in  1498«  The  principal  woo^  of  Crinitas, 
De  Monesta  DiscipUna^  as  well  as  his  treatise  on  the  Latin 
poets  before-mentioned,  demonstrates  the  extent  of  his  ieam<* 
ing  and  the  accuracy  of  his  critical  taste,  ^^  and  in  these 
]!ei^>ect3  is  not  unworthy  the  disciple  of  his  great  precep* 
tor.^®  His  poetry,  aH  of  which  is  in  Ihe  Latin  language,  is 
also  entitled  to  commendation,  and  will  occasionally  be  ad- 
duced in  tJ^  following  pages,  ^b  illustrating  ikud  publxc  trans* 
actions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.^^ 

It  may  nxA  be  improper  to  dose  this  general  view  of  the 
state  of  ]ita»ture  in  Italy,  in  the  year  J  492,  with  same 
account  of  a  person,  whose  incalculable  services  to  the  cause 
<tf  sound  learnii^  present  themselves  to  our  notice  at  every 
st^  and  the  productions  of  whose  skill  are  at  every  moment 
in  the  hands  of  the  historian  of  this  period.  This  can  only 
be  ref<^rred  to  the  eminent  printer  Aldo  Manurio,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted,  not  only  for  the  works  of  many  of  the 
ancient  authors,  which  he  either  first  discovered,  or  first  pub- 
lished in  a  correct  form,  but  for  those  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, which  without  his  unparallded  industry  would 
not  have  beai  jareserved  to  Hie  present  day.  At  this  pre- 
cise time  he  was  making  preparaitions  for  his  laudable  pur* 
pose,  and  had  determined  to  devote  his  learning,  his  re- 
sources, his  industry,  and  his  life,  to  the  service  of  literatmre. 
But  be^re  we  advert  to  the  measures  which  he  ad(^ted  Icnr 
this  great  and  commendable  end,  it  eannot  be  thought  unin- 
t^'esting  briefly  to  commemorate  the  prevu»is  events  of  his 
life, 

Aldo  Manuzio  was  born  about  the  year  1447,  at  Bassiano^ 
a  village  within  the  Roman  territory,  whence  he  styles  himself 
AMus  Manutius  Bassianus  ;  but  more  frequently  Aldus  Ro- 
manus.^^^  Maittaire  justly  observes,  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  that  the  birth  of  so  skilful  an  artist  should 
have  happened  at  the  very  time  wh^i  the  art  itsdf  was  first 
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meditated.  Bespecttng  his  education,  he  has  himself  in- 
fanned  lis,  that  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  acqniring 
the  principles  ef  Latin  grammar  hj  the  rules  of  Alessandio 
de  YiUadeiy'^^  Hie  book  then  oomm^mlj  used  in  the  schools; 
but  this  disadvantage  was  soon  afterwards  compensated  by 
the  instructions  whidi  he  obtained  in  the  Latin  tongue 
from  Gasparo  Veronese,  at  Borne;  and  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  from  Battista  Gtiarino,  who  then  resided  at  For* 
raia,  at  which  place  Aldo  also  took  up  his  abode.*  Under 
such  tutors  the  proficiency  of  such  a  scholar  was  rapid, 
and  at  an  early  age  Aldo  bcame  himself  an  instructor, 
haTiii^  been  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Garpi^  who  was  nearly  of  his  own  age."^  With  this 
young  nobleman  he  contracted  a  friendship  whidi  proved 
throughout  his  life  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  and  which 
was  afterwards  manifested  by  his  disciple  conce^g  to  him 
the  honourable  privilege  of  using  his  family  name,  whence 
Aldus  has  often  denominated  hin^elf  Aldus  Pius  ManuHus* 
In  the  year  1482,  when  the  safety  of  Ferrara  was  threat* 
ened  by  the  formidable  attack  of  the  Venetians,  Aldo  retreated 
to  Mirandola,f  where  he  contracted  a  strict  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Giovanni  Pico.  His  intercourse  with  these  two 
men  of  distinguished  rank  and  learning  continued  with  un- 
interrupted esteem,  and  Alberto  had  expressed  an  intentioa 
oi  investing  him  with  the  government  of  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tory of  Carpi;  but  this  project  was  relinquished  for  one 
which  proved  more  honourable  to  Aldo,  and  more  useful  to 
mankind.  In  the  friendly  interviews  which  took  place  among 
these  individuals,  the  idea  yras  gradually  formed  of  the  great 
undertaking  which  Aldo  was  destined  to  carry  into  effect^ 
and  in  which,  as  it  has  been  with  probability  conjectured,  he 
was  to  have  the  support  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  his  two 
illustrious  friends. 

Of  the  liberal  motives  by  which  Aldo  was  actuated,  he 
has  left  to  posterity  abundant  evidenced  ^'  The  necessity  of 
Greek  literature  is  now,"  says  he,  "universally  acknow- 
ledged, insomuch,  that  not  only  our  youth  ^ideavour  to  ac- 
quire it,  but  it  is  studied  even  by  those  advanced  in  years. 
We  read  of  but  one  Cato  am<mg  the  Romans  who  studied 

*  Aldi  Maantii  pnef.  ad  Theocritnm,  &c.  Yen.  1495. 
f  Aldi  £p.  in  £p.  Polit.  lib.  \ii. 
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Greek  in  his  iAd  age,  but  in  our  times  we  haye  manj  €atO0, 
and  the  number  of  our  youth,  who  applj  themselyes  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  is  almost  as  great  as  of  those  who  study  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  so  that  Greek  books,  of  which  there  are  but 
few  in  existence,  are  now  eagerly  sought  after.  But  by  the 
assistance  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  hope  ere  long  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  although  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  great 
labour,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time.  Those  who  culti- 
vate letters  must  be  supplied  with  books  necessary  for  their 
purpose,  and  till  this  supply  be  obtained  I  shall  not  be  at 
rest."* 

But  although  the  publication  of  the  Greek  authors  appears 
to  have  been  his  favourite  object,  and  always  occupied  a 
great  part  of  his  attention,  yet  he  extended  his  labours  to 
other  languages,  and  to  every  department  of  learning.  The 
place  which  he  chose  for  his  establishment  was  Venice,  al- 
ready the  most  distinguished  city  in  Italy  for  the  attention 
paid  to  the  art,  and  where  it  was  most  probable  that  he 
might  meet  with  those  materials  and  assistants  which  were 
necessary  for  his  purpose."^  In  making  the  preparations 
requisite  for  commencing  his  work,  he  was  indefatigable  ;^^* 
but  the  moi^e  particular  object  of  his  wishes  was  the  dis- 
covery of  some  method,  by  which  he  might  give  to  his  pub- 
lications a  greater  degree  of  correctness  than  had  been 
attained  by  any  preceding  artist.  To  this  end  he  invited 
to  liis  assistance  a  great  number  of  distinguished  scholars, 
whom  he  prevailed  upon  by  his  own  influence  and  that  of 
his  friends,  or  the  stipulation  of  a  liberal  reward,  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  Venice.  That  he  might  attach  them  stiU 
more  to  the  place  and  to  each  other,  he  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  literary  association,  or  academy,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  collate  the  works  of  the  ancient 
authors,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  possible.  Of  this  academy,  Marcus  Musurus, 
Pietro  Bembo,  Angelo  Grabrielli,  Andrea  Navagero,  Dani- 
ello  Rinieri,  Marino  Sanuto,  Benedetto  Bamberti,  BatUsta 
Egnazio,  and  Giambattista  Ramusio,  were  the  principal 
ornaments,  and  will  be  entitled  to  our  future  notice.     For 

*  Aldi  Epist.  Arlstoteli  Orgono  1405,  prafixam,  et  Maittaire.  Anal,  i- 
69.  His  magnanimity  and  pablic  spirit  appear  also  from  many  other  pas- 
sages in  his  own  writings. 
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the  more  effectual  establishment  of  this  institution,  it  was 
his  earnest  wish  to  have  obtained  an  imperial  diploma ;  but 
in  tliis  respect  he  was  disappointed ;  and  the  Venetian 
academy,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of  national 
or  universal  munificence,  was  left  to  depend'  upon  the  in- 
dustry and  bounty  of  a  private  individual,  under  whose 
auspices  it  subsisted  during  many  years  in  great  credit,  and 
effected,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses which  its  founder  had  in  view. 

Such  were  the  motives,  and  such  the  preparations  for  this 
great  undertaking;  but  its  execution  surpassed  all  the  ex« 
pectations  that  its  most  sanguine  promoters  could  have 
formed  of  it.  The  first  work  produced  from  the  Aldine 
press,  was  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  of  Musaeus,  in 
the  year  1494  ;*^*  from  which  time,  for  the  space  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  during  which  Aldo  continued  his  labours, 
there  is  scarcely  an  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  whom 
he  did  not  give  a  copious  edition,  besides  publishing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books  in  the  Italian  tongue.  In  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  authentic  copies  of  the  ancient 
authors,  whether  manuscript  or  printed,  he  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  talents  and  assiduity  by  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  who 
occasionally  assisted  him  in  revising  the  ancient  writers,  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  by  asserting 
in  his  Adagia^  ^^that  if  some  tutelary  deity  had  promoted 
the  views  of  Aldo,  the  learned  world  would  shortly  have 
been  in  possession,  not  only  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  but  even  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic ;  insomuch, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  wanting,  in  this  respect,  to 
their  wishes.  That  it  was  an  enterprise  of  royal  munifi- 
cence to  re-establish  polite  letters,  then  almost  extinct ;  to 
discover  what  was  hidden ;  to  supply  what  was  wanting ; 
and  correct  what  was  defective."  By  the  same  eminent 
scholar  we  are  also  assured,  that  whilst  Aldo  promoted  the 
interests  of  the  learned,  the  learned  gave  him  in  return  their 
best  assistance,  and  that  even  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles 
sent  their  works  to  his  press,  and  accompanied  them  by 
liberal  presents.-  How  these  great  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  Aldo  was  a 
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pntfessed  teadier  of  tbe  Greek  haaguage  in  Venice  ;  that  he 
diligentlj  att^aded  the  meetings  of  tiie  academ j ;  that  he 
maintained  a  frequent  correspondence  with  the  learned  in  all 
countries  ;  that  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  the  book^ 
which  he  published  were  often  of  his  own  composition ;  that 
the  woxks  themselyes  were  occasionally  illustrated  bj  his 
criticisms  and  obserrations ;  and  that  he  sometinies  printed 
his  own  works :  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  his  Latin 
grammar,  published  in  the  jear  1507.  The  solution  of  this 
difficulty  majy  however,  in  some  degree,  be  obtained,  by 
perusing  the  inscription  placed  by  Aldo  over  the  door  of  his 
studf ,  in  which  he  requests  his  visitors  to  dispatch  their 
business  with  him  as  expeditiously  as  posinble,  and  begone ; 
unless  thqr  come^  as  Hercules  came  to  Atias,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  assistance ;  in  whidi  case  there  would  be  sufficient 
eraplojment,  both  for  them  and  as  many  others  as  might 
repair  thither. 

QUIB<}Uia   ES  BOOAT  TS   ALBUS  JKTIAM   ATQVB    BTIAV, 

mr  siQuiD  sar  quod  a  bx  tbxis»  pkbpavois  asab, 

BSIKBB   ACTVTUX   ABSA8 ;    KIBI,    TAXQVAM    HXmGHLXB, 

BSVB8BO     ATLAHTB,    YXHSBIS    BVPPOBITUBFB     HVMXBOB: 

BBMPBB   BBIM    BBIT   quod   BT  TV  AOAB, 

BT    QUOTQUOT 
HUC  ATTULBBINT  PXDB8. 
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CHAPTER  nL 

1492— U94. 

The  cardinal  de*  Medici  returns  to  Florence — ^Death  of  iBBocent  VIII.— 
Election  of  Alexander  YIw — Aakatioxia  news  of  Lodovieo  8fona-^e 
inTitea  Cbades  VIII.  into  Italj — League  between  the  p<^,  the  dnke  of 
Milan,  and  the  Venetinnn  Oteervations  an  the  leapeetiTe  daima  of 
tiie  hoases  of  Aiyou  and  Aragon — Charles  aiseemmodatea  faia  diftteneea 
.  with  other  states— Negotiates  with  the  Florentine»-*Alexander  VI. 
remonstrates  with  him  on  his  attempt— The  king  of  Ni^es  endeaToi^ 
to  prerail  on  him  to  relinqwiflh  his  expedition— Prepares  for  his  defenee 
— ^Alfonso  II.  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Naples— ^Prepares  for  war — 
Views  and  conduct  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy— Charles  VIII.  engages 
Italian  stipendiaries— Unsnoceasfal  attempt  of  the  NeapoUtana  against 
Genoa— Ferdinand  duke  of  Calabria,  opposes  the  French  in  Bomagna— 
Charles  crosses  the  Alps— His  inteiriew  with  Oian-Galeazxo,  duke  of 
Milan — ^Hesitates  respecting  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise— Piero 
de'  Medici  surrenders  to  Charles  VIII.  the  fortresses  of  Tuscany — The 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  with  his  brothers  Piero  and  OiuUano,  expelled  the 
city — ^Pisa  asserts  its  liberties — ^Retreat  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  before 
d'Aubigny— Charles  VIII.  enters  Florence — ^Intends  to  restore  Piero 
de'  Medici — Commotions  in  Florence  and  treaty  with  Chailes  VIII. — 
Charles  enters  the  territories  of  the  church — ^The  states  of  Italy  exhorted 
by  a  contemporary  writer  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French. 

ScASCELT  had  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  gone  through  the  cere* 
monies  of  his  admission  into  the  consistorj,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  ihe  death  of  his  father,  widSeh  happened  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1492.  His  sensations  on  this  occasion 
are  strongly  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  Piero,*' 
but  not  satisfied  with  epistolary  condolence  and  advice,  he 
prepared  to  pay  a  visit  to  florence^  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
po^Qgy  hy  his  presence,  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
Medici  in  thai  city.  In  or^er  to  give  him  additional  im- 
pcMTtance  on  this  occasion,  the  pope  appointed  him  legate  of 

•  life  of  Lor.  de'  Med.  297. 
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the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Tuscan  state.*  Before 
his  arrival,  the  magistrates  and  council  had,  however,  passed  a 
decree,  by  which  they  had  continued  to  Piero  all  the  honours 
which  his  late  father  had  enjoyed.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  indeed  so  highly  favourable  to  the 
Medici,  that  the  authority  of  Piero  seemed  to  be  established 
on  as  sure  a  foundation  as  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  with  the 
additional  stability  which  length  of  time  always  gives  to 
public  opinion. 

During  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  at  Florence,  he  distin- 
guished himself  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  by  the 
decorum  and  gravity  of  his  conduct  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but  by 
his  munificence -to  those  numerous  and  eminent  scholars 
whom  the  death  of  his  father  had  deprived  of  their  chief  pro- 
tector. To  his  favour,  Marsilio  Ficino  was  indebted  for  the 
respectable  rank  of  a  canon  of  Florence.  His  liberality  was 
yet  more  particularly  shown  to  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  from 
whom  he  had  formerly  received  instruction,  and  to  whom  he 
afforded  pecuniary  assistance,  not  only  for  his  own  purposes, 
but  for  the  promotion  of  his  numerous  offspring.  In  these, 
and  similar  instances,  his  conduct  corresponded  with  the  sen- 
timents professed  by  him,  in  the  assertion  which  he  made, 
that  the  greatest  alleviation  which  he  could  experience  of  his 
recent  loss,  would  be  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  men  of  learning,  who  had  been  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  affection  and  regard  of  his  father.f  In  the 
meantime  the  health  of  the  pope  was  rapidly  declining,  and 
the  cardinal  received  information,  which  induced  him  to 
hasten  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  Rome.  On  this 
occasion  the  magistrates  of  Florence  dii*ected  their  general, 
Paolo  Orsino,  to  accompany  him  to  that  city,  with  a  body  of 
horse;  but  before  his  arrival  there,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  pontiff,  which  happened  on  the  twenty-fifth 
dayof  July,  1492. 

If  the  character  of  Innocent  were  to  be  impartially  weighed, 

the  balance  would  incline,  but  with  no  very  rapid  motion,  to 

the  favourable  side.     His  native  disposition  seems  to  have 

.been  mild  and  placable;  but  the  disputed  claims  of  the  Roman 

see,  which  he  conceived  it  to  h&  his  duty  to  enforce,  led  him 

•  Fabronii,  p.  13.  "f  Fabronu,  p.  14. 
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into  embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty 
extricated,  and  which,  without  increasing  his  reputation, 
destroyed  his  repose.  He  had  some  pretensions  to  muni- 
ficence, and  may  be  ranked  with  those  pontiff  to  whom  Rome 
is  indebted  for  her  more  modem  ornaments.  One  of  the 
faults  with  which  he  stands  charged,  is  his  unjust  distribution 
of  the  treasures  of  the  church  among  the  children  who  had 
been  bom  to  him  during  his  secular  life  ;^  but  even  in  this 
respect  his  bounty  was  restrained  within  moderate  limits. 
Instead  of  raising  his  eldest  son,  Francesco  Cibb,  to  an  invi« 
dious  equality  with  the  hereditary  princes  of  Italy,  he  con- 
ferred on  him  the  more  substantial  and  less  dangerous  benefits 
of  great  private  wealth;  and  although  to  these  he  had  added 
the  small  domains  of  Angmllara  and  Cervetri,  yet  Francesco, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  divested  himself  of  these 
possessions  for  an  equivalent  in  money,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Florence,  among  the  kinsmen  of  his  wife,  Maddalena  de' 
Medici. 

On  the  death  of  the  pope,  his  body  was  carried  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  attended  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and 
four  others  of  equal  rank.  His  obsequies  were  performed  on 
the  fifth  day  of  August,  and  on  the  following  day  the  cardinals 
entered  the  conclave,  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  people,  who, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
species  of  outrage  and  licentiousness.'  The  chief  contest 
appeared  to  subsist  between  Ascanio  Sforza,  whose  superior 
rank  and  powerful  family  connexions  gave  him  great  credit, 
and  Roderigo  Borgia,  who  counterbalanced  the  influence  of 
his  opponent,  by  his  long  experience,  deep  dissimulation,  and 
the  riches  amassed  from  the  many  lucrative  offices  which  he 
had  enjoyed.  With  such  art  did  he  employ  these  advantages, 
that  Ascanio  himself,  seduced  by  the  blandishments  and  pro- 
mises of  Roderigo,  not  only  relinquished  his  own  pretensions, 
but  became  the  most  earnest  advocate  for  the  success  of  his 
late  opponent.  So  openly  was  this  scandalous  traffic  carried 
on,  tli^t  Roderigo  sent  four  mules  laden  with  silver  to^  Asca- 
nio, and  presented  to  another  cardinal  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
gold  crowns,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  was  afterwards  to 
receive.*     On  this  occasion,  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  had 

'  Barchard  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  M3S.  da  Boi,  i.  101. 
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attached  himself  to  the  caidinals  Fnuioesoo  Fiooolomim 
(aiWwards  Pius  IIL)  and  OUvieio  Caraffa,  men  of  greal 
integrity  and  respectability,  but  who  were  induced  to  relax  in 
their  opposition  to  the  elec^n  of  Boderigo,  hj  the  exmtions 
of  Ascisuiio  Sfonsa.*  Of  twenty  cardinds  who  entered  the 
eonclave,  we  are  informed  there  were  only  five  who  did  not 
sdl  their  ▼otes.'f 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1492,  Boderigo,  having 
i»6umed  the  name  of  Alexander  VL,  made  his  entrance,  as 
supreme  Pontiff  into  the  church  of  St.  Fetor.  The  cere* 
monies  and  processions  <»i  this  occasion  exceeded  in  pomp  and 
expense  all  that  modem  Rome  had  before  witneaaed;  and 
whilst  the  new  pontiff  passed  through  the  triumphal  arches 
erected  to  his  honour,  he  might  have  read  the  inscriptions 
which  augured  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  and  hailed  him 
as  a  conqueror  and  a  god.^  Tl^se  pageants  being  terminated, 
Alexander  underwent  the  final  test  of  his  qualifications,  which, 
in  his  particular  instance,  might  have  been  dispensed  with,* 
and  being  then  admitted  into  the  plenitude  of  power,  he 
bestowed  his  pontifical  benediction  on  the  people.  **  He 
^it^^  on  his  office,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  *^  witii 
the  meekness  of  an  ox,  but  he  administered  it  with  the 
fieroen^s  of  a  lion."  ® 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  bdng  dispersed  through 
Italy,  where  the  character  of  Roderigo  Borgia  was  well 
known,  a  general  dissatisfaction  took  place,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  who  in  his  r^utation  fcr  sagacity  stood  the  highest 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  declared  to 
his  queen  with  tears,  from  whidi  feminine  expression  of  hia 
feelings  he  was  wont  to  abstain  even  on  the  death  of  his 
childrai,  that  the  election  of  this  pontiff  would  be  destructive 
to  the  repose,  not  only  of  Italy,  bat  of  the  whole  republic  of 
Christendom:  '^a  pn^noslic,"  says  Guicciardini,  ''not  un- 
worthy of  the  prud^&ce  <^  Ferdinand;  for  in  Alexander  YL 
were  united  a  singular  d^ree  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  a 
sound  understanding,  a  wonderful  power  of  persuasion,  and 
an  incredible  perseverance,  vigilance,  and  dexterity,  in  what- 
ever he  undertone.  But  these  good  qualities  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  vices,    in  his  manners  he  was  most 

*  Jovius,  in  vit&  Leon.  X.  p.  15. 
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shameless;  wholly  divested  of  dneerity,  of  decency,  irnd  of 
trath;  without  fidelity,  without  rdigion;  in  his  avarice  immo* 
derate;  in  his  ambition  insatiable;  in  his  croelty  more  than 
barbarous;  with  a  most  ardent  desire  of  exalting  lus  numerous 
children,  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  accomplished;  some 
of  whom  (that  depraved  instruments  might  not  be  wanting  for 
depraved  purposes)  were  not  less  detestable  than  their  father."* 
Such,  in  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  historian,  was  the  man^ 
whom  the  sacred  college  had  chosen  to  be  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Christian  church. 

The  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  was  the  signal  of  flight  to 
such  of  the  cardinals  as  had  opposed  his  eleetion.  Giuliano 
della  Bovere,  who  to  a  martial  spirit  united  a  personal  hatred 
of  Alexander,  insomuch,  that  in  one  of  their  quarrels,  the 
dispute  had  terminated  with  blows,  thought  it  prudent  to 
consult  his  safety  by  retiring  to  Ostia,  of  which  place  he  was 
Ushop.  Here  he  fortified  himself  as  for  a  siege,  alleging, 
that  he  could  not  trust  the  traitor,  by  which  appellation  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  hid  ancient  adversary.f 
The  cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna  sought  a  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Sicily;  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  equally  inimical,  but 
less  obnoxious  to  Alexander,  retired  to  Florence;  where  he 
remained  till  the  approaching  calamities  of  his  family  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere.^: 

No  sooner  was  the  new  pontiff  firmly  seated  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  than  those  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  disputes, 
among  the  potentates  of  Italy,  which  had  for  some  time  past 
almost  ceased  to  agitate  that  country,  began  again  to  revive, 
and  prepared  the  way,  not  only  for  a  long  series  of  bloodshed 
and  misery,  but  for  events  which  overturned  in  a  great 
degree  the  political  fabric  of  Italy,  and  materially  affected  the 
rest  of  Europe.  During  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Gian- 
Galeazzo,  Lodovico  Sforza  had  possessed  the  entire  direction 
of  the  government  of  Milan,  as  guardian  and  representative 
of  the  young  prince.^  Gratified  by  the  exercise  of  the  supreme 
authority,  he  looked  forwards,  with  vexation  and  with  dread, 
to  the  time  when  he  was  to  relinquish  his  trust  into  the  hands 
of  his  rightful  sovereign;  and  having  at  length  silenced  the 

*  Onieciardiiii,  Storia  d'  Ital.  i.       f  Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  ix.  566. 
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Toice  of  consdence,  and  extinguished  the  sense  of  duty,  he 
began  to  adopt  sudi  measures  as  he  thought  most  likely  to 
deprive  his  nephew  of  his  dominions,  and  vest  the  sovereignty 
in  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  fortresses  and  strong  holds  of  the  country  to  such  persons 
only  as  he  knew  were  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  revenue 
of  the  state,  which  was  th^i  very  considerable,^  became  in  his 
bands  the  means  of  corrupting  the  soldiery  and  their  leaders. 
All  honours,  offices,  and  favours,  depended  upon  his  will;  and 
80  completely  had  he  at  length  concentrated  in  himself  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  state,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  an  historian  of  those  times,  the  young  duke  and  his  consort 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  were 
nearly  deprived  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.^  With  all 
these  precautions  the  authority  of  Lodovico  was  yet  insecure, 
and  the  final  success  of  his  purpose  doubtful.  The  hereditary 
right  of  Gian-Galeazzo  to  his  dominions  was  unimpeachable, 
and  he  was  now  of  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  supreme  au- 
thority.^^ His  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  a  woman  of  a 
firm  and  independent  spirit,  and  by  her  he  had  already  seve- 
ral children.  ^^  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  supposed^  that  Lodovico  could  divest  his  nephew  of  the 
government  without  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Aragon,  who  might  probably  also  excite  the 
other  states  of  Italy  to  avenge  the  cause  of  an  injured  sove- 
reign. That  these  apprehensions  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, he  had  already  received  a  decisive  proof.  The  degraded 
state  to  which  Isabella  and  her  husband  were  reduced,  had 
compelled  her  to  represent  by  letter  to  her  father  Alfonso, 
their  dangers  and  their  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  formal  embassy  had  been  dispatched  from  the  king  of  Naples 
to  Lodovico,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish  the  supreme 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  lawful  prince. ^^  This  measure, 
instead  of  answering  the  intended  purpose,  served  only  to 
demonstrate  to  Lodovico  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  appre- 
hend, and  the  necessity  of  forming  such  alliances  ^  might 
enable  him  to  repel  any  hostile  attempt. 

In  turning  his  eye  for  this  purpose  towards  the  other 
states  of  Italy,  there  was  no  place  which  he  regarded  with 
more  anxiety  than  the  city  of  Florence;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  its  territory,  which  might  open  the  way 
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to  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  but  from  the  suspicions  which  he 
already  entertained,  that  Piero  de'  Medici  had  been  induced 
to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the  family  of  Aragon,  in 
preference  to  the  house  of  Sforza;  a  suspicion  not,  indeed^ 
without  foundation,  and  which  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  at  this  period  amply  confirmed. 

On  the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.,  it  had  been  deter* 
mined  to  dispatch  an  embassy  from  Florence  to  congratulate 
the  new  pontiff.  As  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to  the  pope 
was  adopted  by  all  the  states  of  Italy,  it  was  proposed  by 
Lodovico  Sforza,  that,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  intimate 
union  and  friendship  which  then  subsisted  among  them,  the 
different  ambassadors  should  all  make  their  public  entry  into 
Some,  and  pay  their  adoration  to  the  pope  on  the  same  day. 
This  proposition  was  universally  agreed  to;  but  Piero  de* 
Medici,  who  had  been  nominated  as  one  of  the  Florentine 
envoys,  proud  of  his  superior  rank,  which  he  conceived  would 
be  degraded  by  his  appearing  amidst  an  assembly  of  dele- 
gates, and  perhaps  desirous  of  displaying  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  people  an  extraordinary  degree  of  splendour,  for 
which  he  had  made  great  preparations,  felt  a  repugnance  to 
comply  with  the  general  determination.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  oppose  the  project  openly,  he  applied  to  the  king  of  Ni^le^ 
requesting  him,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  execution,  by 
alleging  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  disturb  than  to  confirm 
the  repose  of  Italy,  and  to  introduce  disputes  respecting  pre- 
cedency which  might  eventually  excite  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment. The  means  by  which  this  opposition  was  effected 
could  not,  however,  be  concealed  firom  the  vigilance  of  Lo- 
dovico, to  whom  it  seemed  to  impute  some  degree  of  blam^ 
in  having  originally  proposed  the  measure;  while  it  served  to 
convince  him,  that  a  secret  intercourse  subsisted  between 
Ferdinand  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  which  might  prove  highly 
dimgerous  to  his  designs. 

This  event  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  another, 
more  clearly  evincing  this  connexion.  It  had  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  Neapolitan  sovereigns,  always  fearful  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  holy  see,  to  maintain  a  powerful  interest 
among  the  Boman  nobility.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  YIIL, 
his  son,  Francesco  Cib6,  preferring  the  life  of  a  Florentine 
•citizen,  with  competence  and  security,  to  that  of  a  petty  sove- 
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reign  without  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  his  poesesaiona,  sold 
the  states  of  Anguillara  and  Cervetri  to  Virginio  Orsino^  a 
near  relation  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  an  avowed  partisan  of 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,,  at  whose  instance  the  negotiation  was 
eoncluded^  and  who  furnished  Virginio  with  the  money 
necessary  to  effect  the  purchase.  As  this  measure  waa 
adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  and  evidently 
tended  to  diminish  his  authority,  even  in  the  papal  state,  he 
not  only  poured  forth  the  bitterest  invectives  against  all  those 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  transaction,  but  pretended,  that  by 
euch  alienaticHi^  the  possessions  of  Francesco  had  devolved  to 
the  holy  see.*  Nor  was  Lodovico  Sforza  less  irritated  than 
the  pope,  by  his  open  avowal  of  confidence  between  Piero  de' 
Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  although  he  concealed  the 
real  motives  of  his  disapprobation  under  the  plausible  pre- 
text, that  such  an  alliance  formed  too  preponderating  a  power 
for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

In  endeavouring  to  secure  himself  firom  the  perils  which  he 
aaw,  or  snagined^  in  this  alliance,  Lodovico  was  induced,  by 
his  restless  gemus,  to  adopt  the  desperate  remedy  of  inviting 
Charles  Vin.  of  France  to  make  a  descent  upcm  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  claim,  as  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples;  an  attempt 
which,  Lodovico  conjectured,  would,  if  crowned  with  success, 
for  ever  secure  him  from  those  apprehensions,  of  which  he 
could  not  divest  himself,  whilst  the  family  of  Aragon  con- 
tinned  to  occupy  the  thixme  of  their  ancestors. 

With  thi»  view,:  Lodovico,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1493,  dispatched  the  count  di  Belgioioso  as  his  confidential 
envoy  to  France;  but  as  the  interference  of  the  French 
monardi  was  regarded  by  him  only  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  did  not  in  the  meantime  neglect  any  opportu* 
nity  of  attaching  to  his  interests  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Italy.  Hia  endeavours  were  more  particularly  exerted  to 
ieffect  a  closer  union  with  the  pope,  who,  besides  the  public 
eause  of  offence  which  he  had  received  from  the  king  o£ 
Naples,  was  yet  more  strongly  actuated  by  the  feelings  of 
wounded  pride  and  of  personal  resentment.  From  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  the  aggrandizement  of  hia 
family  became  the  leading  motive  of  his  conduct;  and  very 
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soon  aftenrardsy  he  had  vetituted  to  ^paropo»  a  treatj  of  x 
liage  l>etw6»i  liia  jomigeat  eon,  Geof&oi,  and  Saneia  of 
Ar^oo,  a  natural  daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria, 
wiih  whom  he  expected  his  boh  would  obtain  a  rich  territorj 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ni^^ks*  Alfonso,  who  abhorred  the 
fOBUS,  and  whose  pride  was  probablj  wounded  by  the  pr<>* 
posal  c^  such  an  al^atoe^  fonnd  means  to  raise  snch  obataeka 
against  it,  as  wholly  frnstxated  the  views  ^  the  pope.  The 
common  causes  of  resentment  which  Lodovico  Sforza  vA 
the  ptmtiff  entertained  i^ainst  the  fiunilj  of  Aragon,  were 
mutually  c(»aununicated  to  each  other  by  means  ^  the  car<> 
dmal  Ascanio  Sfcarza,  who  had  been  prcanoted  by  Alexander 
to  the  important  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  tike  holy  aeei 
and  on  the  twmity-first  day  of  April,  149S,*  a  league  was 
ccmdnded  betyre^Ek  the  pop^  ^le  duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Venetians,  the  latter  of  whran  had  been  induced  by  the  soH« 
citations  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  to  concur  in  this  measure.  By 
ibis  treaty,  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
the  parties  engaged  for  the  jmnt  defence  of  their  domini<»i& 
The  pope  was  abo  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues  itt 
obtainii^  possession  of  the  territmes  and  fiofftresses  oceupied 
by  Yirginio  Qrsinow  But  although  the  formaHttes  were 
ttqpedited  in  the  name  of  Gian-Galeazzo,  the  rightful  sove^ 
reign  of  Milan,  yet  an  article  was  introduced  for  maintainiag 
the  auth<»ity  of  Lodovioo  as  chief  director  of  the  state. 

As  tiliese  proceedings  could  be  r^arded  by  the  family  of 
Aragon  in  no  other  Mghi  than  as  preliminaries  to  diieet 
hostilities,  they  excited  great  aj^r^iensions  in  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand,  who  was  well  aware  how  little  cause  he  had  to 
rdly  on  the  assistance  of  his  nolnlity  and  powerful  feodatones 
in  resisting  any  hostile  attack.  The  direct  eooaequences  of 
this  league  were^  however^  soch  as  to  induce  a  doser  uakm 
betwe^i  the  family  of  Aragon  and  the  state  of  Fkraice^ 
In  conaequence  oi  whidb,  Hero  de'  Medici,  as  the  chief  of 
that  repnbii^  no  bi^^  hesitated  to  avow  his  connexkms 
with  Ferdinand.  In  the  first  imt>ulae  of  resentment,  it  was 
proposed,  betwe^i  Piero  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  that 
they  should  jdn  with  Prospero  and  Fahrizio  Ckdcmna,  in  a 
des^  &>imdd  by  the  carnal  Giuliano  della  Bovere,  the 
avowed  adversary  of  Alexander,  for  attacking  the  city  c^ 
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Borne;  an  enterprise  to  which  the  sanction  of  the  Orsini, 
with  whom  Piero  de'  Medici  possessed  great  influence,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  dedsive  success.  In  this 
daring  attempt,  Ferdinand,  however,  refused  to  concur; 
judging  it  expedient  rather  to  soothe  the  resentment,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  adver- 
saries, than  to  involve  himself  in  a  contest,  the  result  of 
which  he  could  not  contemplate  without  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions.  On  this  account  he  not  only  determined  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  pope,  respecting  the  pos- 
sessions of  Virginio  Orsino,  but  found  means  to  renew  the 
treaty  for  an  alliance  between  his  own  family  and  that  of  the 
pontiff.  To  these  propositions  Alexander  listened  with  eager- 
ness, and  the  marriage  between  G^offroi  Borgia  and  Sancia 
of  Aragon  was  finally  agreed  upon;  although,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  $ubsequent  period  was  appointed 
for  its  consummation.^^ 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  this  new  alliance,  and  the 
defection  of  the  pope,  communicated  to  Lodovico  Sforza,  than 
his  fears  for  the  continuance  of  his  usurped  authority  in- 
creased to  the  most  alarming  degree,  and  he  determined  to 
hasten,  as  much  as  possible,  the  negotiation  in  which  he  was 
already  engaged,  for  inducing  Charles  VIIL  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  This  young  monarch,  the  only  son  of 
Louis  XI.,  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1483, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
Although  destined  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  under- 
takings, he  did  not  derive  from  nature  the  characteristics  of 
a  hero,  either  in  the  endowments  of  his  body,  or  in  the 
qualities  of  his  mind.  His  stature  was  low,  his  person  iU- 
^  proportioned,  his  countenance  pallid,  his  head  large,  his  limbs 
slender,  and  his  feet  of  so  uncommon  a  breadth,  that  it  was 
asserted  he  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  toes.  His 
constitution  was  so  infirm,  as  to  render  him,  in  the  general 
opinion,  wholly  unfit  for  hardships  and  military  fatigues.  His 
mind  was  as  weak  as  his  body;  he  had  been  educated  in 
ignorance,  debarred  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  on 
some  occasions  he  manifested  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  which 
almost  exceeds  belief.*^  With  all  these  defects,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  Charles  was  not  destitute  of  ambition;  but  it 
was  the  ambition  of  an  impotent  mind,  which,  dazzled  by  the 
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splendour  of  its  object,  sees  neither  the  dangers  that  attend 
its  acquisition,  nor  the  consequences  of  its  attainment.  On  a 
character  so  constituted,  the  artful  representations  of  Lodo- 
▼ico  Sforza  were  well  calculated  to  produce  their  full  effect; 
but  as  the  prospect  of  success  opened  upon  Charles,  bis  views 
became  more  enlarged,  till  at  length  he  began  to  consider  the 
acquisition  of  Naples,  as  only  an  intermediate  step  to  the 
OTcrthrow  of  the  Turks,  and  the  restoration  in  his  own  person, 
of  the  high  dignity  of'emperor  of  the  east.  This  idea,  which 
acted  at  the  same  time  on  the  pride  and  on  the  superstition 
of  the  king,  Lodovico  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
In  order  to  give  greater  importance  to  his  solicitations,  he 
dispatched  to  Paris  a  splendid  embassy  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
Milan,  at  the  head  of  ^hich  he  placed  his  former  envoy,  the 
count  di  Belgioioso.  Wijth  great  assiduity  and  personal 
address,  this  nobleman  instigated  the  king  to  this  important 
enterprise,  assuring  him  of  the  prompt  and  effectual  aid  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  the  favour  or  neutrality  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy;  and  representing  to  him  the  inefficient  re« 
sources  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  the  odium  with  which 
both  he  and  his  son  Alfonso  were  regarded  by  the  principal 
barons  of  the  realm;  a  truth  which  was  confirmed  to  Charlea 
by  the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Bisignano,  who  had  sought,  in 
the  court  of  France,  a  refuge  from  the  resentment  of  Ferdi- 
nand. These  solicitations  produced  the  effect  which  Lodo« 
vico  intended,  and  Charles  not  only  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
his  courtiers,  he  determined  to  lead  his  army  in  person.* 

The  respective  claims  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon 
upon  the  crown  of  Naples  were,  in  the  estimation  of  sound 
sense  and  enlightened  policy,  equally  devoid  of  foundation. 
In  all  countries,  the  supreme  authority  has  been  supposed  to 
be  rightfully  vested  only  in  those  who  claim  it  by  hereditary 
descent,  or  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  people;  but  witli 
respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  each  of  the  contending 
parties  founded  its  pretensions  on  a  donation  of  the  sove« 
reignty  to  their  respective  ancestors.  The  origin  of  these 
contentions  is  to  be  traced  to  a  remote  assumption  of  the  holy 
see,  by  which  it  was  asserted,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 

*  Gaicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  i.    Murat.  Annali.  ix.  passim.     Corio,  Storia 
di  Milano,  par.  vii.  890,  kc. 
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was  held  bj  its  sovereigiis  as  a  fief  of  tbe  churdi,  and  ia 
onrtain  cases,  cm  which  the  pontifis  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  deciding^  reverted  to  its  acteal  dispoeal.  .  That 
dominioaiy  wHdi  the  sovereign  had  received  as  the  gift  of 
anoihery  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  himself  transfer  by  his 
voluntary  act;  the  consent  of  the  church  being  aU  that  was 
necessary  to  render  such  transfer  valid;  and  to  ^s  pemicioos 
and  absurd  idea,  we  are  to  trace  all  ^e  calamities  whidi 
destroyed  for  several  centuries  the  repose  of  Italy,  and  ren* 
dered  it,  on  various  occasions^  the  theatre  of  massacre  of 
rapine^  and  of  blood.  ^^ 

To  balance  against  each  other,  pretensicHis  wiueh  are 
equally  unsubstantial  on  any  principle  of  sound  poiic^^,  <tf 
even  ai  acknowledged  and  positive  law,  may  seem  snperfluoii& 
If  long  prescription  can  be  presumed  to  justify  that  which 
commenced  in  violence  and  in  fraud,  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Anjon  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  possesnon 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  in  which  the  reins  of  government  had 
been  hdid  by  several  monarchs  who  had  preserved  the  rights 
and  secured  the  happness  of  their  subjects.  On  the  expul- 
sion of  Benato^  in  1442,  by  AMcmso  of  Aragon,  the  family  of 
Anjou  were  divested  of  their  dominions;  and  by  several  sue* 
eessive  bequestsi,  which  would  scarcely  have  had  sufficient 
authenticity  to  transfer' a  private  inheritance  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  in  any  oonntry  in  Europe,  the  rights  of  the 
exiled  sovereigns  became  vested  in  Louis  XI.,  firom  whom 
they  had  descended  to  his  son  Charles  YIIL  Hie  title  of 
Ferdinand  was,  on  tbe  other  hand,  open  to  formidabie  ob- 
jections; the  ill^timacy  and  usurpatson  of  his  ancestor 
Manfredo,  the  deduction  of  his  rights  by  the  female  lin^^  the 
Icn^  acquiescence  of  his  family,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  birth,  afibrded  j^u'sible  pretexts  for  the  measures  adopted 
against  him;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  same  power 
which  had  conferred  the  kingdom  on  the  family  (^  Anjou,  had^ 
on  another  occasion^  bestowed  it  on  Alfonso,  the  father  of 
Ferdinand;  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  se^ 
to  which  both  parties  alternately  resorted,  must,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  respective  claims,  be  considered  as  dedave. 
Alfonso  on  his  death  had  given  it  to  his  scm,  who^  whether 
capable  or  not  of  hereditary  succession,  might  receive  a 
delation,  which  had  been  transferred  for  ages  with  as  little 
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ceremony  as  a  piece  of  domestic  fbmiture;  and  if  a  nation  is 
ever  to  enjoy  repose,  Ferdinand  might,  at  this  time,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be,  both  dejure  and  defaetOy  king  of  Naples. 

In  the  discassion  of  questions  of  this  nattire,  there  is,  how- 
erer,  one  circumstance  which  seems  not  to  have  been  snffi- 
eiently  attended  to,  either  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  those 
who  haye  examined  their  claims,  and  which  may  explain  the 
mutability  of  the  Neapolitan  goyernment  better  than  an 
appeal  to  hereditary  rights,  papal  endowipents,  or  feudal 
customs.  The  object  of  dominion  is  not  the  bare  territory  of 
a  country,  but  the  command  of  the  men  who  possess  that 
country*  These,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  are  intelligent 
beings,  capable  of  being  rendered  happy  or  miserable  by  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  sovereign,  and  acting,  if  not  always 
tinder  the  influence  of  sober  reason,  with  an  impulse  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Whilst  the  prince,  therefore,  retains  the  affections  of  his 
people;  whilst  he  calls  forth  their  energies  without  rendering 
tiiem  ferocious,  and  secures  their  repose  without  debasing 
their  character;  the  defects  of  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  will 
disappear  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  But  when  he  re- 
linquishes the  sceptre  of  the  king,  for  the  scourge  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  ties  of  attachment  are  loosened  by  reiterated 
instances  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  the  road  to 
innovation  is  already  prepared;  the  approach  of  an  enemy  is 
no  longer  considered  as  a  mii^ortune,  but  as  a  deliverance; 
the  dry  discussion  of  abstract  rights  gives  way  to  more  im- 
perious considerations;  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  sovereign 
is  not  so  much  the  result  of  versatility,  of  cowardice,  or  of 
treachery,  as  of  that  invincible  necessity,  by  which  the  human 
race  are  impelled  to  relieve  themselves  from  intolerable 
calamities. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  Charles  VIII.  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  it 
gave  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  barons  and 
principal  councillors  of  the  realm;  many  of  whom,  as  well  as 
his  nearest  relations,  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, by  representing  to  him  the  impolicy  of  quitting  his  own 
dominions,  the  dangers  to  which  he  must  infallibly  expose 
himself,  and,  above  all,  the  depressed  state  of  his  finances, 
which  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  preparation  of  so  great 
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an  armament.  They  reminded  him  of  the  prudent  conduct 
of  his  father,  who  was  always  averse  to  the  measure  which 
he  now  proposed  to  take,  and  unwilling  to  involve  himself  in 
the  intricate  web  of  Italian  politics;  of  the  long  established 
authority  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  confirmed  by  his  late 
triumphs  over  his  refractory  nobles;  and  of  the  high  military 
reputation  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Calabria,  whose  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Otranto,  in  the  year  1481,  had  ranked  him 
amongst  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  The  die  was,  how- 
ever, cast;  the  measure  of  prosperity  in  Italy  was  full;  and 
instead  of  listening  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
Charles  bent  his  mind  on  the  most  speedy  means  of  carrying 
his  purpose  into  execution.  The  grandeur  of  the  object 
called  forth  energies  which  none  of  his  courtiers  supposed  that 
he  possessed.  The  ardour  of  the  king  communicated  itself  to 
the  populace,  whose  favour  was  still  farther  secured,  by  repre- 
senting the  conquest  of  Naples,  as  only  the  preliminary  step 
to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  catholic  faith  throughout  the  eastern  world.  An 
ignorant  people  are  never  so  courageous,  or  rather  so  fero- 
cious, as  when  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  contending  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Charles  had  the  artifice  to  avail  himself  of 
this  propensity,  and  to  represent  his  expedition  as  undertaken 
to  fulfil  a  particular  call  from  Heaven,  manifested  by  ancient 
prophecies,  which  had  promised  him,  not  only  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  ^^  From 
all  parts  of  his  dominions,  his  subjects  of  every  rank  volun- 
tarily presented  themselves  to  share  his  honours,  or  to  par- 
take his  dangers;  and,  including  some  bands  of  mercenaries, 
he  found  himself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  very  differently  estimated,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  departure,  it  could  not,  in  its  different  de- 
tachments, have  consisted  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  men. 

Before  Charles  could,  however,  engage  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  safety  in  his  intended  expedition,  some  important 
difficulties  yet  remained  to  be  overcome.  The  countenance, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  was 
indispensably  necessary;  but  although  he  was  on  terms  of 
amity  with  the  king  of  England  (Henry  VII.),  he  was  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  Fer^and  of  Spain,  and  with  Maxi- 
milian, king  of  the  Romans.     The  former  of  these  monarchs, 
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having  had  occasion  to  borrow  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  ducats,  had  proposed  to  Louis  XI.  that  on  his  advancing 
the  money,  its  repayment  should  be  secured  by  the  possession 
of  the  counties  of  Ferpignan  and  Roussil|on,  which  were 
accordingly  surrendered  to  him;  but  when,  some  years  after- 
wards, Ferdinand  offered  to  return  the  money,  Louis,  being 
unwilling  to  relinquish  a  district  which  adjoined  his  own 
dominions,  refused  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  undisguised  instance  of  perfidy  gave  occasion 
to  complaints  and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  to 
which  neither  Louis  nor  his  successor  had  hitherto  paid  the 
least  regard.  But  no  sooner  had  Charles  determined  on  his 
expedition  into  Italy,  than  he  proposed  to  restore  these  pro*- 
vinces  to  Ferdinand,  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  secure  his  future  favour.  By  an  embassy  dispatched  for 
this  purpose,  he  represented  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  that 
whilst  the  crown  of  France  had  been  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
powerful  enemies,  and  compelled  to  defend  itself  at  the  same 
time  against  the  late  emperor  Frederic,  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  both  he  and  his 
father  had  retained  these  provinces,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Spain;  but  that 
having  now  repulsed  or  conciliated  all  his  enemies,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  hostile  attack,  he  had 
resolved  to  restore  these  contested  territories,  without  any 
other  compensation  than  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  restitution  accordingly  took  place,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  sovereigns,  in  which 
Ferdinand  solemnly  engaged,  that  he  would  not  interfere  in 
the  concerns  of  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  near  degree  of 
relationship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom  and  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  both  consanguinity  and  aflinity.*^  Charles  did 
not,  however,  consider  this  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded 
with  the  ambassadors  of  Ferdinand  at  Lyons,  as  an  effectual 
security  for  his  neutrality;  for  he  soon  afterwards  dispatched 
his  envoys  to  Madrid,  who  required  and  obtained  the  personal 
and  solemn  oath,  not  only  of  Ferdinand  himself,  but  of  his 
queen  IsabeUa,  and  their  son  John,  prince  of  Castile,  then  of 
mature  age,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  dkagreement  between  Charles  and  Maximilian,  king 
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of  the  Bomaas,  was  of  a  mneh  more  ddicate  nature.  During 
the  life  of  bis  fadier,  Charles  had  been  betrothed  to  Marga«> 
retta,  the  daughter  of  Mayimilian,  who  was^  accordinglj  sent 
to  France  whilst  an  infant,  to  be  educated  among  her  future 
subjects;  but  when  the  time  approached  that  the  nuptial 
ceremony  should  haye  taken  place,  circumstances  occurred 
which  induced  Charles  to  change  his  intentions,  and  to  disro* 
gard  his  engagements.  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  then 
held  his  rich  and  extensiye  domains  as  an  independent 
prince,  finding  himself  at  open  war  with  the  French  monarchy 
had  been  led,  bj  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  alliance,  to  engage 
his  daught^  Jama  in  marriage  to  Maximilian.  After  l£e 
death  of  the  duke,  Charles  persevered  in  his  hostilities,  and 
notwithstanding  the  interference  of  Henry  YIL  of  England, 
who  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  young  duchess» 
the  greater  part  of  her  territories  was  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  and  the  duchess  herself,  besieged  in  her  capital  of 
Bennes,  was  at  length  oUiged  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  conqueror.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  duchess,  and 
the  important  advantages  which  Charles  foresaw  from  the 
union  of  her  dominions  with  his  own,  induced  him,  notwith- 
standing his  engagements  with  Margaretta  of  Austria,  to 
make  her  propoewls  of  marriage,  and  her  consent  being  with 
some  difficulty  obtained,  the  nuptials  were  accordingly  car* 
ried  into  immediate  effect.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  this 
union,  politically  ccmsidered,  was  highly  judicious,  as  it 
secured  to  Charies  the  command  of  a  country  naturally  formed 
to  be  governed  with  his  own,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevented 
the  powerful  family  of  Austria  firom  establishing  itself  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  dominions.*  But,  with  respect  to 
Maximilian,  the  conduct  of  Charles  included  two  indignities 
of  the  most  unpardonaUe  nature:  the  repudiating  his  inno- 
cent daughter,  and  the  depriving  him  of  his  betrothed  wife. 
Maximilian  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  hostile  measures; 
and  the  animosity  to  which  th^  events  gave  rise,  soon  be- 
came  a  matter  of  negotiation,  in  which  Lodovico  Sforza 
interposed  his  good  offices.  In  the  month  of  June,  1493,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns,  by  which 

*  M^moire  sur  le  Manage  de  Charles  Dauphin,  &c.,  inserted  in  the  col- 
leetion  of  Bu  Mont,  iiL  ii  404.    Bacon.  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
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it  was  agreed,  that  Margaretta  should  be  restored  to  her 
father,  with  her  intended  dowry,  and  that  Charles  should  be 
released  from  his  contract.*  The  disappointment  of  Maximi- 
lian, Lodovico  alleviated  bj  recommending  to  him  his  niece^ 
Bianca  Maria,  whom  Maximilian  soon  afterwards  took  to 
wife;  whilst  his  daughter,  Mai^aretta,  found  a  husband  in 
John,  prince  of  Castile,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy;  after  whose 
death,  in  1497,  die  married  Filiberto,  duke  of  Savoy. 

Nor  did  Charles  VIIL,  in  preparing  for  his  Neapolitan  ex- 
pedition, implicitly  rely  upon  the  representations  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  other  states  of 
Italy.  On  the  contrary,  he  dispatched  his  emissaries,  with 
directions  to  obtain,  if  not  the  assurance  of  their  assistance, 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  their  intentions.  The  principal 
argument  on  which  he  relied  for  conciliating  their  favour, 
was  the  avowal  of  his  determination  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  all  Christendom 
to  assist  him  in  so  magnanimous  and  pious  an  enterprise.  In 
order  to  obtain  greater  credit  to  these  assertions,  he  assumed 
the  titles  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem.  His  chief  endea- 
vours were,  however,  employed  to  prevail  upon  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  pope  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  alliance 
with  Ferdinand.  The  answer  which  he  obtained  £rom  the 
former  was  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.  Whilst  they  assured 
the  king,  in  private,  of  their  good  wishes,  they  excused  them- 
selves from  a  public  avowal  of  them,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  resentment  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who,  by  turning  his 
arms  against  the  Tuscan  territory,  might  render  it  the  seat  of 
the  war.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment, as  sanctioned  by  Piero  de'  Medici;  but  the  intelligence 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French  monarch  was  received  with 
inconceivable  joy,  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
powerful  inhabitants  of  Florwice,  who  were  hostile  to  the  views 
of  Piero,  and  conceived  that,  in  the  commotions  likely  to 
arise  from  such  a  contest,  they  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
divesting  him  of  his  authority.  Among  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  tiieir  wealth  and  rank  were,  Lorenzo  and 
Giovanni,  the  sons  of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  and  grand- 

♦  Corio,  Storia  di  Mileno,  Tii.  898. 
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sons  of  the  elder  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo,  Pater  Patrice. 
These  young  men,  jealous  of  the  superior  authority  of  Piero 
and  his  brothers  in  the  affairs  of  Florence,  had  endeavoured, 
by  their  liberality  and  affability,  and,  above  all,  by  avowing  a 
decided  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  public;  in  which  attempt 
they  had  not  been  whoUy  unsuccessful.  From  them  and 
their  friends,  the  envoys  of  Charles  received  a  secret  assurance, 
that  if  he  would  persevere  in  his  intentions,  they  would  not 
only  promote  his  views  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  but 
would  also  undertake  to  supply  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  expedition. 
The  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  was,  however,  regarded 
with  a  suspicious  eye.  They  had  already  shown  a  decided 
partiality  to  the  French  king;  and  certain  information  having 
been  obtained  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  their 
persons  were  seized  upon  by  the  orders  of  Piero  de'  Medici, 
who  has  been  accused  of  having  entertained  private  causes  of 
resentment  against  them,  and  of  wishing  to  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  enmity,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  lives.^**  Their  misconduct  was,  however,  apparent; 
and,  after  a  long  discussion,  and  the  interference  of  many 
powerful  friends,  they  were  ordered,  by  a  lenient  sentence, 
to  remain  at  their  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence;  but  they 
soon  broke  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  and  fled  to 
France,  where,  by  their  personal  interference,  they  encou- 
raged the  king  to  persevere  in  his  claims. 

In  order  to  palliate  these  proceedings  to  the  French  king, 
and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  his  indulgence  and  favour> 
Gentile,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  Piero  Soderini,  afterwards 
Gonfaloniere  for  life,  were  dispatched  as  ambassadors  of  the 
republic  to  France.*  They  found  the  king  in  the  city  of 
Thoulouse,  where,  being  admitted  to  an  interview,  they  en- 
treated him  not  to  press  the  citizens  of  Florence  to  take  an 
immediate  and  decided  part  in  the  approacliing  contest,  and 
represented  to  him  the  dangers  which  they  must,  inevitably 
incur  by  such  a  measure.  They  artfully  extolled  the  great- 
ness of  his  name,  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  his  troops;  but  they  also  suggested 

♦  Amimrato,Istorie  Florentine,  iii.  190. 
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to  him,  that  he  was  separated  from  Italy  by  the  formidable 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  hastening  to  the 
protection  of  the  Florentines,  they  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  merited  resentment  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  At  the 
same  time  they  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
surmounted  these  obstacles,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Italy, 
he  should  find  them  disposed  to  render  him  every  assistance 
in  their  power.  The  purport  of  this  discourse  was  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  animadversion  of  Charles,  whose  indignation  it 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  drove  the  ambassa- 
dors from  his  presence,  but  threatened  instantly  to  seize  upon 
the  property  of  all  the  Florentines  within  his  realm,  and  to 
exp^  them  from  his  dominions:  and  although  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  his  advisers,  from  carrying  this  purpose  into  exe- 
cution, he  ordered  that  the -agents  of  Piero  de'  Medici  should 
instantly  be  sent  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  where  the  family 
bad  carried  on  the  business  of  bankers  for  a  long  course  of 
years;  thereby  clearly  manifesting,  from  what  quarter  he  con- 
ceived the  opposition  to  arise.* 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  Alexander  VI., 
Charles  had  dispatched  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  his  general  and  confidential  friend, 
D'Aubigny;  The  success  of  this  mission  was  highly  desirable 
to  him;  as  its  principal  object  was  to  obtain  from  Alexander, 
by  promises  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  other,  the 
formal  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  If,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  many  historians,  Alexander  had  before  con- 
curred in  inciting  the  king  to  this  undertaking,  he  did  not 
scruple,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  change  his  sentiments; 
and  his  reply  was  not  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  Charles.  He 
entreated  him  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had 
been  three  times  conceded  by  the  holy  see  to  the  family  of 
Aragon,  the  investiture  of  Ferdinand  having  expressly  in- 
cluded that  of  his  son  Alfonso;  that  these  adjudications  could 
not  be  rendered  void,  unless  it  appeared  judicially  that  Charles 
had  a  superior  right,  which  could  not  be  affected  by  these 
acts  of  investiture,  in  which  there  was  an  express  reservation, 
that  they  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  person;  thal^ 
the  dominion  of  Naples  being  under  the  inuued^ate  protection 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  i. 
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<yf  the  holy  see,  the  pontiff  could  not  persuade  bimBelf  that 
his  most  Christiaa  mi^esty  would  so  openly  oppose  himself  to 
the  church,  as  to  haaffd,  without  its  concurrenoe,  a  hostile 
attad^  on  that  kingdom;  that  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  hia  known  moderation  and  dignity,  to  assert  his  preten- 
sions in  a  dvil  form;  in  which  case,  Alexander,  as  ^  sole 
judge  of  tiie  right,  declared  himself  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  df  the  claims  of  the  rei^>ectiTe  parties.  These  re- 
monstrances he  afterwards  more  fully  enfcmsed  in  an  apostolic 
brief,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Fr^ush  monarch  to  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  other  sorereigns  of  Europe  against 
the  common  enesdes  of  Christendom,  and  to  submit  his 
chums  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  decision  of  a  pacific 
judicature.'^  Ini^ead  of  altmng  the  purpose,  these  aiknoni- 
tions  only  excited  the  resentment  of  the  king,  who,  in  return^ 
avowed  his  determination  to  expel  Alexander  horn  the  ponti- 
fical throne.* 

The  answers  obtained  by  the  enyoys  of  the  king,  fir<un  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  other  goTem* 
ments  of  Italy,  expr^ed  in  general  terms  their  great  re- 
spect for  the  Fren<^  monarch,  and  their  reluctance  to  engage 
in  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although 
he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples, 
actuated,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  the  hope  of  availing  him- 
self of  tiie  aid  of  the  IV^ch  against  his  powerful  enemies 
the  Venetians,  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  French 
monarch,  in  the  most  open  manner,  to  persevere  in  his 
claims.2o 

The  negotiations  and  precautions  resorted  to  by  Charles, 
preparatory  to  his  Italian  expedition,  were  such  as  a  wise 
adviser  would  have  suggested,  and  a  prudent  commander 
would  not  fail  to  adopt.  He  was  also  assiduous  in  collecting 
those  necessary  supi^ies  of  warlike  stores,  ammunition,  and 
artUlery  of  various  kinds,  the  use  of  whidi  had  then  been 
lately  introduced,  and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  suc- 
oess  of  his  undertaking.^'  Tet»  if  we  may  beHeve  a  writer 
who  himself  acted  no  unimportant  part  in  ihe  transactions  of 
the  times,  the  oooiduct  of  the  Frendi  monarch  was  a  series  of 

*  Benedetti,  Fatto  d'anne  del  .Tarro,  tradotto  da  Pomenichi,  p.  6.  Ed. 
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obstinacf,  foUjf  and  indecision.*     ^' The  king,**  sajs  he, 
'^  had  nei^er  monej  n<»r  talents  for  such  an  enterprise ;  the 
success  of  whidi  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  grace  of  God, 
who  showed  his  power  most  manifestly  on  this  occasion.** 
And  again,   "The  king  was  very  young,  weak  in  body, 
obstinate,,  surrounded  by  few  persons  of  prudence  or  ex- 
perience; money  he  had  none,  insomuch,  that  before  his 
departure  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand 
firamcs  from  a  banker  at  G^ioa,  at  an  enormous  interest,  as 
well  as  to  resort  to  other  places  for  assistance.     He  had 
neither  tent  nor  pavilion,  and  in  this  state  he  b^an  his 
march  into  Lombardy.     One  thing  only  seemed  favourable 
to  him;  he  had  a  gallant  company,   consisting  chiefly  of 
young  gentlemen,  though  with  little  discipline.     This  expe- 
dition must  therefore  have  been  the  work  of  God,  both  in 
going  and  returning ;  for  the  understan^ng  of  its  conduc- 
tors could  render  it  very  little  service,  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  has  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  no 
small  share  of  honour  and  glory  to  their  master.***    Even 
at  the  moment  of  departure,  although  the  king  was  un- 
ceasingly pressed  by  the  envoys  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  he  dis- 
played a  strong  disinclination  to  commence  his  journey  :  and 
as  he  fluctuated  according  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  he 
changed  his  purpose  from  day  to  day.     At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  set  forwards  on  his  expedition  ;  *<  but  even  then,^ 
says  Comines,  "  when  I  had  begun  my  journey  I  was  sent 
back,  and  told  that  the  attempt  was  relinquished.*'^'     How, 
then,  shall  we  reconcile  the  external  demonstrations  of  per- 
severance, prudence,  and  magnanimity,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  with  these  internal  marks  of  imbecility  and 
weakness  of  mind  ?    In  truth,  the  history  of  mankind  is 
susceptible  of  being  represented  under  very  different  aspects; 
and  whilst  one  narrator  informs  us  of  the  ostensible  conduct 
of  sovereigns  and  their  agents  on  the  public  stage  of  life, 
another  intrudes  himself  behind  the  curtain,  and  discovers 
to  us  by  what  paltry  contrivances  the  wires  are  played,  and 
by  what  contemptible  causes  those  effects,  which  we   so 
highly  admire,  are  in  fact  produced. 

Whilst  preparations  were  thus  making  by  Charles  for  his 

*  Hemoires  de  Comines,  Uy.  rii.  chap.  4. 
o  2 
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intended  expedition,  the  sagacious  mind  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  had  maturely  compared  the  probable  impulse  of  the 
attack,  with  the  known  practicabilitj'  of  resistance,  and  the 
result  of  his  deliberations  was  such  as  to  occasion  to  him  no 
small  share  of  anxiety.  He  well  knew,  that  the  arms  of  the 
French  king  were  not  only  superior  to  any  force  which  he, 
with  his  utmost  exertions,  could  oppose  to  them,  but  in  all 
probability  to  that  of  all  the  Italian  states  united.  On  his 
allies  he  could  place  no  firm  reliance  ;  and  if  he  did  not  sus- 
pect their  duplicity,  or  dread  their  inconst^mcy,  he  could  only 
expect  them  to  act  as  circumstances  might  prescribe  ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  conquering  party. 
From  his  relative,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  could  hope  for  no 
assistance  ;  for  he  had  solemnly  disavowed  and  abjured  his 
cause  ;  and  if  he  resorted  to  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  he 
only  saw,  on  every  hand,  the  indications  of  tumult  and  re- 
bellion, the  natural  consequences  of  a  severity,  which  had 
alienated  the  affections  of  his  barons,  and  reduced  his  people 
to  servitude.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  try 
whether  it  might  not  yet  be  possible,  by  prudent  negotiation 
and  timely  submission,  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  threatened;  and  in  this  respect  he  proposed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  interference  of  Carlotta,  the  daughter  of  his 
second  son  Federigo,  who  was  related  to  Charles  by  consan- 
guinity, and  had  been  educated  in  his  court.^^  He  also  dis- 
patched, as  his  ambassador,  Camillo  Fandone,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  representative  in  France,  with  offers  to 
Charles  of  a  considerable  annual  tribute,  if  he  would  re- 
linq[uish  his  enterprise :  but  the  humiliation  of  Ferdinand 
rather  excited  the  hopes,  than  averted  the  purpose,  of  his 
adversary ;  and  his  ambassador  was  remanded  without  a 
public  hearing.  In  his  applications  to  Lodovico  Sforza, 
although  he  met  with  an  exterior  civility,  he  was,  in  facl^ 
equally  unsuccessful ;  nor  could  he,  indeed,  reasonably  hope 
for  any  satisfactory  engagement  with  that  ever-variable  poli- 
tician, who,  in  weaving  the  web  for  the  destruction  of  others, 
was  at  length  entangled  in  it  himself. 

Nor  was  Ferdinand,  whilst  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
avert,  by  negotiation,  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  remiss  in  collecting  together  such  a  force  as  his 
own  states  afforded  for  his  defence.     A  fleet  of  about  forty 
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galleys  was  speedily  prepared  for  action ;  and  by  great  exer- 
tions and  expense,  a  hodj  of  troops  was  collected^  which, 
including  the  various  descriptions  of  soldiery,  amounted  to 
about  seven  thousand  men.  But  whilst  Ferdinand  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  secure  himself  from  the  approaching  storm, 
he  found  a  more  effectual  shelter  from  its  violence  in  a 
sudden  death,  hastened,  perhaps,  by  the  joint  effects  of  vexa- 
tion and  fatigue,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  1494, 
when  he  had  nearly  attained  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.» 

The  stipulations  entered  into  between  Ferdinand  and 
Alexander  VI.  had,  howevfir,  for  the  present,  effectually 
secured  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Alfonso,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ferdinand,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  bull  of  investiture.  He  was  accordingly  crowned,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Naples,  on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1494,  by 
Giovanni  Borgia,  nephew  of  the  pope,  and  cardinsd  of  Mon- 
reale,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  perform  that  ceremony. 
Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  Alfonso  ap- 
pointed the  celebrated  Pontano  his  chief  secretary;  nor,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Neapolitan  scholars,  was  this  the  only  instance  in  whidh 
he  showed  his  respect  for  literature.^ 

Soon  after  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  the  nuptials  of 
Geoffiroi  Borgia  with  Sancia  of  Aragon  were  celebrated,  the 
bride  being  at  that  time  seventeen,  and  the  husband  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  magnificence  of  these  formalities 
was  as  ill  suited  to  the  alarming  situation  of  the  Aragonese 
family,  as  the  expense  was  to  their  necessities^.  The  pope  and 
the  king  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which  should  be 
most  lavish  of  his  bounty;  but  Alexander  dispensed  only  the 
favours  and  dignities  of  the  church,  whilst  Alfonso  sacrificed 
the  revenues  of  his  states,  and  diminished  those  pecuniary 
resources  of  which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Lodovico, 
the  son  of  Don  Henry,  natural  brother  of  the  king,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  received  into  the  sacred  college,  and  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  cardinal  of  Aragon;  and  the 
pope  released  Alfonso,  during  his  life,  from  the  nominal 
tribute,  so  constantly,  but  ineffectually,  claimed  by  the  holy 
see  from  the  sovereigns  of  Naples.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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king  iBFested  Giovanni  Borgia,  oldest  son  of  the  pope^ 
already  created  duke  of  Gandia,  with  the  principality  of 
Tricarica,  and  <^er  rich  domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Napka, 
of  the  annual  value  of  twelve  thousand  ducats;  to  which  he 
also  added  the  promise  c^  ^e  first  of  the  seven  great  offices 
of  state  that  should  become  vacant.  N<Mr  was  Caosar  Borgia, 
the  second  son  of  Alexander,  forgott^i  on  this  occasioa; 
another  grant  of  a  considerable  income  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  being  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  as  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  church. 
Two  hundred  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  the  dowry 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  bride;  and  tournaments  and  feasts, 
ccmtinued  for  several  days,  seemed  to  a£S>rd  both  the  people 
and  their  rulers  a  short  respite  from  their  approachuig 
calamities. 

The  alliimce  and  support  of  the  pope  h&jo^  thus  secnredj, 
Alf(Mi80  pr^wred  for  war;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  meant,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  resort  to  vigorous  measures,  he  dismissed 
firom  his  capital  the  Milanese  ambassador,  at  the  same  time 
sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Ban,  which  had 
been  conferred  by  his  fftther  on  Lodovico  Sforza.  By  a 
secret  ix|teroourse  with  the  cardinal  Fregoso,  and  Obietto  da 
Fiesco,  who  then  enjoyed  great  authority  in  Genoa,  he  at- 
tempted to  deprive  the  duke  of  Milan  of  his  dominion  over 
that  state;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  on  his  part  to 
secure  himself  against  the  impending  attack,  he  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  the  sultan  Bajazet,  to  represent  to  him,  that 
lihe  avowed  object  of  the  French  king  was  tl^  overthrow  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  request  that  he  would  immediately 
send  a  strong  reinforoemait  to  his  relief.*  The  lesscms  A 
experience,  which  form  the  wisdom  <^  individuals,  seem  to 
be  lost  on  the  minds  o£  rulens;  otherwise  Alfonso  might  have 
discov^ed,  that  his  most  effectual  safi^uard  was  in  the 
affec^ns  of  his  people,  who,  if  his  conduct  had  entitled  him 
to  their  favour,  would  have  been  found  sufficiently  powerful 
for  his  defence;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  aversion  of  his 
own  subjects,  accumulated  by  repeated  instances  of  a  cruel 
and  unrelenting  diqM>sition,  both  before  and  after  his  acces- 
si<Hi  to  the  throne,  was  an  internal  malady  which  no  foreign 
aid  could  remove. 

*  Guiccifirl  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  L  1.  84. 
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The  opinions^  debates^  and  negodatioat,  to  wbidi  tlie  in-* 
tended  eaqpedition  gave  rise  among  the  smaller  states  of  Italy, 
each  of  whom  had  their  ambassadors  and  partisans  constantly 
employed,  combined  to  form  such  an  intricate  tissue  of 
political  intrigue,  as  k  would  be  equally  useless  and  tiresome 
to  unraveL  It  is  not,  howeveiv  difficult  to  peroeiTC,  that 
these  petty  sovereigns,  instead  of  uniting  in  any  great  and 
generd  plan  of  defence,  were  each  of  them  labouring  to 
secure  his  private  interests,  or  to  avail  himself  of  any  cir- 
eumstance  in  the  approaching  commotions,  that  might  con» 
tribute  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  In  the  conflagration  that 
was  speedily  to  involve  the  political  fiibric  of  Italy,  the  con* 
test,  therefore,  was  not,  who  should  most  assist  in  extinguish* 
ing  the  flames,  but  who  should  obtain  the  greatest  sluure  of 
the  spoiL  ^^ 

The  determination  of  Charles  VllL  to  attempt  the  con* 
quest  of  Naples,  now  became  CTcry  day  more  apparent. 
Bobert  D' Aubigny,  one  of  the  most  experienced  commanders 
in  the  service  ^  the  French  monarch,  had,  a^ter  his  inter* 
view  with  the  pope,  been  directed  to  remain  in  Italy^  where 
he  had  already  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  French 
troops,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  territories  of 
Milan  ;^  and  by  the  assistance  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  his 
brother,  the  cardinal  Ascanio^  several  of  the  Italian  nobility 
and  condottieri,  regardless  to  wh<»n  they  sold  their  services, 
undertook  to  furnish  the  king  with  a  stipulated  number  of 
cavalry,  or  men  at  arms.  Among  these  mercenaries,  were 
some  of  the  chief  barons  of  the  Roman  state,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  families  of  Colonna,  Orsini  and  Savelli.^  This 
•daring  instance  of  insubordini^on  in  the  Roman  nobility, 
alarmed  the  pk>ntifl*,  and  afforded  too  plausible  a  pretext 
for  those  severities  which  he  afterwards  exercised  against 
them. 

In  order  to  concert  together  the  means  for  their  common 
•defence,  it  was  proposed,  between  Alfonso  and  the  pope,  that 
they  should  meet  at  the  town  of  VicQ,  about  twenty  miles 
ipom  Rome,  whither  Alexander  accordingly  repidred,  acoom* 
panied  by  many  of  the  cardinals,  the  Venetian  and  Florentine 
legates,  and  about  Ave  hundred  horse.  He  was  there  met  by 
Alfonso,  who,  with  unavailing  humility,  professed  his  willing- 
aiess  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  decision  of  the  sacred  college 
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and  the  ambassadors  of  the  neutral  courts.*  After  this  inter* 
Tiewy  Alexander  returned  in  haste  to  Kome,  with  the  resolu* 
tion  of  suppressing  the  Roman  nobility,  who  were  now  in 
arms,  and  openly  avowed  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  French;  but  he  found  them  so  posted,  and  their  numbers 
so  considerably  increased,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
relinquish  the  attempt  for  the  present,  and  to  reserve  his 
vengeance  for  a  future  day. 

Alfonso  now  determined  to  take  the  command  of  his  army 
in  person,  and  appointed  his  brother  Federigo  admiral  of  his* 
fleet.  With  the  former,  it  was  his  intention  to  advance  into 
Romagna,  and  oppose  himself  to  the  threatened  hostilities  of 
D'Aubigny;  whilst  the  latter  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  citizens  of  that  place 
an  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Sforza.^ 

The  cardinal  Fregoso  and  his  nephew,  with  Obietto  da 
Fiesco,  and  other  Genoese  exiles,  accompanied  the  armament 
of  Federigo,  which  was  provided  with  materials  for  burning 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  and  for  destroying  the 
preparations  which  the  French  had,  for  some  time  past,  b^en 
making  there.  About  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  the 
Neapolitan  flotilla  sailed  from  Civita  Yecchia,  having  on  ' 
board  four  thousand  soldiers  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
artiQery.  Its  arrival  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia  was  immediately 
announced  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  preced^ 
Charles  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  and  had  arrived  at  Asti, 
where  he  was  employed  in  concerting  with  Lodovico  Sforza 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  commencing  the  war.  Select- 
ing for  his  purpose  a  body  of  two  thousand  infantry  and  five 
hundred  light-armed  horse,  he  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  the 
partisans  of  the  French  had  prepared  for  service  seven  large 
ships  with  heavy  artillery,  besides  several  smaller  vessels,  on 
which  they  had  embarked  six  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  general  D'Urfc.f  Detachments  from 
Genoa  were  also  sent  to  protect  the  coast;  and,  in  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Aragonese  to  possess  themselves  of  Porto 
Venere,  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  retired  to 
Leghorn,  to  repair  their  damage.      They  soon,   however,. 

*  Corio,  Storia  di  Mflan,  parte  vii.  p.  925. 

t  Called  by  Corio,  "Monsignore  Orfeo."  Storia  di  Milan,  par.  vif. 
p.  927. 
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proceeded  again  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  effected  a 
landing  at  Bapallo,  where  they  began  to  intrench  themselves; 
but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Grenoese  fleet,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  four  large  ships, 
and  having  taken  on  board  about  a  thousand  Swiss  merce- 
naries, hastened  towards  that  place;  whilst  a  bodj  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Anton-Maria  da  Sanseverino  and 
Giovanni  Adomo,  were  directed  to  proceed  along  the  coast, 
and  co-operate  with  the  duke.*  On  the  first  attack,  the 
Swiss  troops  were  repulsed  by  the  Neapolitans;  but  the 
detachment  by  land  arriving  to  their  assistance,  the  engage- 
ment was  renewed;  and  the  Neapolitans,  conceiving  them- 
sdves  likely  to  be  surrounded,  took  to  flight,  and  abandoned 
their  enterprise,  with  the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men 
killed,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  To  this 
victory,  the  heavy  artillery  of  one  of  the  French*^  ships,  which 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Neapolitan  troops,  greatly  con- 
tributed.^ Such  of  the  fugitives  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Genoese,  after  being  plundered,  were  suffered  to  escape; 
but  the  Swiss  showed  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  thtir  idlies,  stormed  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Rapallo,  where,  among  other  enormi- 
ties, they  slaughtered  even  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The 
indignation  which  this  cruelty  excited  at  Genoa  had  ^nearly 
effected  that  which  the  Neapolitan  armament  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  to  that  city,  the 
populace  rose  and  massacred  several  of  the  Swiss  soldiery; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  instead  of  returning  from  his  ex- 
pedition in  triumph,  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  pre- 
cautions for  his  safety  before  he  ventured  to  disembark^f 

In  the  meantime,  it  became  necessary  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  D'Aubigny,  who,  having  now  collected  a  considerable 
force,  had  entered  Romagna,  and  was  proceeding,  without 
interruption,  towards  the  territories  of  Naples.  The  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  intended  for  this  purpose  was  re- 
linquished by  Alfonso  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  superior  in  number  to 
the  French  and  their  allies,  took  his  station  between  the 
branches  of  the  Po.     He  there  presented  himself  for  some 

♦  Giustiniani,  Annali  di  Genoa,  lib.  r.  f  ^^'  ^^* 
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hours  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  bis  courage  and  promptitade 
conciliated  to  bis  cause  no  small  sbare  of  popular  favour. 
For  some  time,  the  Frencb  and  Neapolitan  armies  were 
encamped  within  a  mile  of  each  olher;  but  D^Aubigny 
prudently  declined  a  contest.  As  the  enemy  increased  in 
force,  Ferdinand  in  bis  turn  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Bapallo^  and  the  certainty  of 
the  approach  of  Charles  YIII.,  had  contributed  to  dispirit  the 
Neapditan  troops;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  duke  of 
Calabria  ought,  by  the  vigour  and  decision  of  his  measureSi 
to  have  con^'med  the  wavering  minds  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
he  gave  the  omen  of  his  future  ruin,  by  retiring  under  the 
walls  of  Faenza;  where,  instead  of  attempting  offensive 
operations,  he  was  satisfied  with  fortifying  himself  against  an 
attack.* 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1494,  Charles  took 
his  departure  from  Yienne;  and,  passing  through  Grenoble^ 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Turin;  where  he  was  re* 
ceived  with  great  honour  by  Bianca,  widow  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Savoy.  Of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  duchess  and 
her  court,  a  particiQar  description  is  given  by  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  French  monarch.^^  Such  was  the  profusion 
of  jewels  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  Charles,  whose 
resources  were  not  very  ample,  conceived  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  improving  them;  of  this  he 
accordingly  availed  himself,  by  borrowing  a  great  part  of 
these  superfluous  ornaments,  which  he  immediately  pledged 
for  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  ,  During  his  residence 
at  Turin,  he  was  entertained  by  such  exhibitions  as  were  then 
esteemed  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  ingenuity .^^  On. 
the  sixth  day  of  September,  he  quitted  that  city  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Chieri,  where  his  progress  was  again  retarded  for 
some  days,  by  the  amusements  and  representations  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  Italy  were  selected  to  congratulate  him  on  his  approach, 
and  to  crown  him  Champion  of  the  honour  ofthefair.^  On 
his  arrival  at  Asti  he  was  met  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  accom* 
panied  by  his  duchess,  Beatrice  of  Este,  the  splendour  of  whose 
dress  and  equ^>age  astonished  his  followers.     The  attention 

*  Oucciardini,  lib.  i. 
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of  Lodovioo  had  here  provided  him  with  a  number  of  beaoti- 
fill  courtesans  from  Milan,  who  were  honoured  by  the  notice^ 
and  rewarded  hj  the  liberality  of  the  Freneh  monardi.*^  At 
this  place  his  expedition  had,  however,  neadiy  been  brought 
to  a  premature  termination;  for  he  was  seised  with  a  disor&r, 
whi<^  confined  him  for  some  days  to  his  chamber,  and  is  said 
to  have  endangered  his  life.^ 

Whilst  the  king  remained  at  Asti,  he  received  informatioii 
of  the  snccess  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Grenoa,  and  of  the 
retreat  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  before  the  arms  of  D'Aulngny« 
He  did  not,  however,  quit  that  place  before  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  when  he  proceeded  to  Casalet,  the  capital  city  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  At  this  place  he  met  with  a  recep- 
tion similar  to  that  which  he  had  eai^>erienced  at  Turin;  and 
repaid  it  in  asioiilar  manner  by  borrowing  the  jeweb  of  the 
marchioness,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  duchess  of  Savoy, 
upon  which  he  raised  at  Grenoa  afurtber  sum  of  money.  He 
t^n  hastened  with  his  army  to  Favia^  where  some  jealousy 
arose  between  him  and  Lodovico  Sforsa;  who  consented,  as 
A  pledge  o£  his  fidelity,  to  place  the  fortress  of  the  dty  in  his 
hands.  On  this  ooca^on,  Charles  had  an  interview  with  his 
near  relation,  Gian-Galeazzo,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Milan, 
who  then  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  a  victim  to  the  ambition 
of  his  unde  Lodovico.  The  duchess  Isabella  availed  herself 
of  this  opportunity  to  throw  hersdf  at  the  feet  of  the  monardi, 
to  entreat  his  interference  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  and  his 
forbearance  towards  her  father  and  fiumly;  but  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  were  lost  on  the 
depraved  mind  elf  Charles,  and  served  only  to  excite  the  un- 
feeling ronarks  of  his  barbarian  attendants.^  The  duke  did 
not  long  survive  this  interview;  and  Lodovioo,  having  a^ 
tained  the  height  <^  his  wishes,  was  saluted  by  a  Innd  of 
venal  partisans,  and  a  corrupt  populace,  as  duke  of  Milan* 
His  vnfe,  Beatrice,  diuighter  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara, Vho 
had  long  and  arrogantly  contended  with  Isabella  for  prece- 
dence in  rank  and  honours,  now  enjoyed  a  ciHnplete,  but 
temporary  triumph  over  h^  rival,  who  was  driven  from  the 
eourt  of  Milan,  and  obliged,  with  her  children,  to  take  refv^ 
in  an  obscure  and  sickly  cell  of  the  castle  of  Pavia.^^ 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Piacenza,  a  few  days  after  this 
interview,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  duke, 
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Grian-GMeazzo;  and  although  he  had  not  the  generoeitj  to 
interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  was  shocked  at  a  catastrophe  which 
he  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent,  and  celebrated  his  ob* 
sequies  with  great  state  and  formality.*  That  the  duke  died 
by  poison,  administered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  was  the  general  opinion;  and  Theodoro  of  Pavia,  an 
eminent  physician,  who  had  accompanied  the  king  of  France, 
in  his  interview  with  the  duke,  declared  that  he  had  per- 
ceived manifest  S3rmptoms  of  its  effects. f^  A  sudden  panic 
seized  the  French  monarch.  The  perpetration  of  such  a 
crime  filled  him  with  apprehensions  f^  his  own  safety.  He 
had  already  entertained  well-grounded  suspicions  of  the 
fidelity  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  had  experienced  considerable 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  troops. 
In  this  situation,  he  began  seriously  to  hesitate  on  the  expe- 
diency of  prosecuting  his  expedition;  and  his  doubts  were 
increased  by  a  communication  from  his  general  and  grand- 
ecuyer,  D'Urfe,  then  at  Grenoa,  advising  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  treachery.  Such  of  his  attendants  as  had  been 
ike  first  to  encourage  him  to  this  undertaking,  were  now  the 
most  earnest  in  advising  him  to  abandon  it;  and  had  not  the 
Florentine  exiles,  and  particularly  Lorenzo  and  Griovanni,  the 
sons  of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  actuated  by  the  hopes  of 
supplanting  the  rival  branch  of  their  family,  at  this  critical 
juncture  interposed  their  solicitations,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  king,  it  is  probable  that  Italy  might  yet  have 
been  saved  from  her  impending  calamities.^ 

Having  recovered  from  his  alarm,  Charles  quitted  Piacenza 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October.  A  question  of  great  mo- 
ment now  presented  itself  for  his  consideration:  whether  he 
should  proceed  through  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  territories 
directly  to  Naples,  or,  by  forcing  a  passage  through  Bomagna 
and  the  March  of  Ancona,  enter  that  kingdom  by  the  district 
of  Abruzzo.  The  judicious  determination  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  on  this  occasion,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
success  of  his  enterprise.  In  relinquishing  the  track  through 
Bomagna,  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  opposition  which  he 
might  there  meet  from  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  already 

♦  Comincs,  Mem.  lib.  tu.  chap.  vii.  p.  179.   (Corr.  197.) 

+  Guicciardini,  lib.  i.  p.  49.  ^^^ 

{  Mem.  do  Comines,  Ut.  vii.  chap.  7,  p.  197. 
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retreated  before  the  arms  of  D'Aubigny;  but  he  prudently 
considered,  that,  unless  he  could  either  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  pope  and  the  Florentines,  or  disable  them  from  resistance, 
he  might,  during  his  contest  with  Alfonso  in  Naples,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  hostile  attack  of  these  adjacent  states.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  directing  his  course  towards  Bologna,  he  ordered 
the  duke  de  Montpensier,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  familj  of 
Bourbon,  to  proceed  with  the  advanced  guard  to  Pontremoli, 
a  town  on  the  river  Magro,  which  divides  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory from  that  of  Grenoa;  to  which  place  Charles  followed 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  having  passed  the  Apennine^ 
by  the  mountain  of  Parma.  From  Pontremoli,  Montpensier 
proceeded  through  the  district  of  Luigiano  to  F^vizano,  a  for- 
tress belonging  to  the  Florentines;  and  being  there  joined  by 
the  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  returned  from  Grenoa,  and 
brought  with  them  several  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
French  attacked  the  castle,  which  they  carried  by  storm,  and 
put  both  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The 
town  of  Sarzana,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  prudence, 
and  fortified  under  the  directions  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
next  opposed  their  progress;  and,  although  the  number  of 
soldiers  employed  in  its  defence  was  sm^l,  and  the  com- 
mander of  little  experience  or  reputation,  yet  such  was  the 
situation  and  strength  of  the  place,  and  of  the  adjacent  citadel 
of  Sarzanella,  that  the  carrying  them  by  force  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Nor  could  the  ^ench 
army  long  retain  its  position,  in  a  situation  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  where,  from  the  sterility  of  the  district, 
they  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  supplies.  To  proceed  for- 
wards, whilst  these  formidable  positions  remained  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and 
the  safety  of  the  king.* 

In  this  emergency,  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  prevailed  . 
among  the  citizens  of  Florence  again  relieved  the  French 
from  their  difficulties.  From  the  time  that  the  approach  of 
the  king  had  been  announced,  the  resentment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  chiefly  directed  against  Piero  de'  Medici,  whom 
they  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  dangers  which 
they  were  likely  to  incur.    On  his  part,  Piero  had  endeavoured 

*  Oaieciard.  lib.  i.      Mem.  de  Comines,  lib.  Tii.  chap.  7. 
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to  Tv^ain  their  confidenoey  by  acdve  preparationB  for  resisting 
the  enemj;  to  which  end  he  had  strengthened  the  city  of 
Fi8%  and  other  fortified  towns  of  the  republic,  and  had  par- 
ticuiarlj  provided  for  the  defence  of  Florence.  These  pre- 
parations were  not,  howerer,  effected  without  expense,  and  the 
leyies  imposed  upon  the  citizens  became  an  additicmal  cause  of 
dissatisfaction.  He  then  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Toluntarj  contributions  of  the  richer  dasses;  but,  instead  of 
the  necessary  aid,  he  obtained  only  reproaches  and  threats. 
Alarmed  and  diq»irited,  he  adopted  the  hasty  resolution  of 
^pairing  in  pers^  to  the  French  camp,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Charles,  by  such 
timely  c<mcessions  as  drcumstanoes  might  require.  He 
therefore  privately  quitted  the  city,  and  hastened  to  Empoli,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Florence;  whence  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  magistrates,  which  is  yet  preserved,  and  which  fuHy 
explains  the  motives  of  his  conduct  at  this  period,  so  criticfd 
to  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  family. 

'<  Maonzficbnt  and  honoured  Fathers,— I  shall  not 
attempt  to  apologize  for  my  sudden  departure,  because  I  can 
scarcely  think  myself  culpable  for  taking  a  measure  which, 
according  to  my  weak  juc^ment,  appears  to  be  the  best  remedy 
for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  my  eountry,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  attended  with  less  danger  and  inconvenience 
than  any  other,  both  to  the  public  and  to  individuals;  except* 
ing  only  myself.  I  therefore  int^id  to  present  myself  in  person 
before  his  most  Christian  migesty  of  France;  as  I  may  pro- 
bably thus  be  enabled  to  appease  Uie  resentment  which  he  has 
conceived  against  this  city,  for  the  conduct  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  its  engage- 
ments with  other  states;  it  appearing  to  be  only  his  majesty's 
wish  that  an  alteration  should  take  place  in  this  respect.  I, 
who  have  been  blamed  as  the  cause  of  this  animosity,  will, 
therefore,  either  exculpate  myself  to  his  majesty,  or  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  due  punishment,  rather  in  my  own  person 
than  in  the  body  of  the  republic.  Of  this  course  of  conduct, 
particular  instances  have  been  given  in  my  own  family;  bat 
I  consider  myself  as  under  much  greater  obligations  to  exert 
myself  than  any  of  my  predecessors  have  been;  because  I 
have  been  honoured  much  more  beyond  my  merits  than  any 
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of  them;  and  the  more  unwortlij  I  am  of  those  honours,  the 
more  I  feel  myself  boond  to  engage  in  mj  present  attempt^ 
and  not  to  shrink  from  labour,  ineonvenience,  or  expense,  or 
even  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  which  I  would  willingly  resign, 
for  each  of  you  in  particular,  and  much  more  for  the  whole 
republic.  This  I  shall  probaMy  manifest  on  the  present 
occasion,  on  which  I  shall  either  return  to  the  satisfaction  of 
yourselves  and  the  city,  or  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt.  In 
the  meantime,  I  entreat  you,  by  the  fidelily  and  tdSection 
which  yon  owe  to  the  ashes  of  your  Lorenzo,  my  late  fathar^ 
and  the  kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  me,  who,  in  reve- 
rence and  affection,  am  not  less  your  son  than  his,  that  you 
will  remember  me  in  your  prayers.  I  also  have  further  to 
request,  that  you  will  accept  my  recommendation  of  my 
hroihers  and  diildren,  whom,  if  it  should  be  the  will  c^  God 
that  I  should  not  return,  I  bequeath  wholly  to  your  care.  I 
shall  begin  my  journey  from  tMsi  place  to-morrow. 

"  PiERo  db'  Medici. 

«  Empoli,  26  October,  1494." 

From  Empdi,  Pi^o  proceeded  to  Pisa,  whence,  on  the 
following  day,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  private  secretary^ 
Pietro  Sbl  Bibbiena^  in  which  he  directs  him  to  assure  the 
Neapolitan  ambassadora  at  Florence,  of  his  unalterable 
attachment  to  Alfonso  and  the  house  of  Aragon,  from  whom 
he  entreats  a  favourable  construction  of  the  measures  which 
he  has  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  adopt.  If  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  only  the 
more  plausible  and  popular  motives  of  his  conduct,  in  thia 
private  communicati<Hi,  he  explicitly  admowledges,  that  he 
has  been  abandoned  by  all  the  citizens  of  Florence,  as  well 
his  friends  as  his  enendes;  and  that  he  has  neither  resources 
amr  credit  to  suj^rt  the  war  in  which  he  has  involved  him* 
self  and  his  eountiy»  by  his  adherence  to  his  engag^nents 
with  the  royal  house  of  Naples. 

Under  these  discouraging  impressiims,  PSero  de'  Medici 
presented  himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  at  the  French 
eamp  before  Sarasana.  On  his  arrival,  two  of  the  confiden-^ 
tial  officers  of  Charles,  monsiear  de  Piennes,  his  chamber- 
lain, and  the  general  Brissonet,  were  appointed  to  treat  with 
him.     Their  first  request  was,  that  the  fortress  of  Sarzana 
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should  be  surrendered  to  the  French  arms,  with  which  Piero 
instantly  complied.  Thej  then  insisted  on  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
and  Pietrasanta,  being  also  delivered  up  to  the  king,  on  his 
promise  to  restore  them  when  they  were  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  enterprise;  and  to  this  demand  Piero 
also  assented.  The  readiness  with  which  he  thus  delivered 
up  places  of  such  strength  and  importance,  astonished  the 
fVench,  who  seemed  to  have  despised  his  weakness  and  ridi- 
culed his  credulity.^  As  he  held  no  ostensible  rank,  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  11  gran  Lombardo;  it  being  in  those 
times  customary  to  designate  all  the  Italians  by  the  general 
name  of  Lombards.* 

This  unfortunate  transaction,  in  which  Piero  de'  Medici 
professedly  imitated,  but  with  mistaken  application,  the 
example  of  his  father  in  his  voyage  to  Naples,  gave  irreme- 
diable offence  to  the  citizens  of  Florence;  who,  although 
they  had  refused  to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  pn^ress  of 
the  French,  conceived  that  he  had  made  a  wanton  sacrifice 
of  their  interests.  It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther this  was  so  much  the  reason  as  the  pretext  for  the 
resentment  of  the  Florentines,  many  of  whom  had  become 
impatient  of  the  authority  of  the  Medici;  and,  being  prompted 
by  the  violent  harangues  of  Savonarola,  sought  only  for  an 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  populace  to  second  their  views. 
A  new  deputation  was  nominated,  consisting  of  five  citizens, 
among  whom  was  Savonarola,  who  were  directed  to  proceed 
to  Lucca,  where  the  king  had  now  arrived,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  terms  agreed  on.  Charles 
gave  them  an  attentive  audience;  but  neither  the  persuasions 
nor  the  threats  of  the  priest,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
messenger  on  the  part  of  God,  could  induce  the  king  to  relax 
from  his  former  8tipulations.t  This  measure  was,  however, 
a  sufficient  indication  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  of  the  dissatisfac* 
tion  which  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  himself  against  the  effects  of  that  animosity  which 
would  probably  be  excited  against  him.  He  therefore  en- 
gaged his  near  relation,  Paolo  Orsini,  who  then  commanded 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  to  accompany 
him  towards  the  city,  intending  to  suppress  the  outrages  of 

♦  Nardi,  Hiit.  di  Fiorenza, :  11.  :;     .  f  Id.  ib. 
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the  populace  bj  force  of  arms,  and,  as  his  adyersaries  have 
conjectured,  to  take  upon  himself  the  uncontrolled  dominion 
of  the  state;  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  haVe  been  incited  bj  his 
wife,  Alfonsina,  and  her  relations,  of  the  Orsini  family.*  On 
his  arrival,  he  proceeded  with  a  few  attendents  to  the  palace 
of  justice,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the 
citizens  the  reasons  of  his  conduct;  but  Luca  Corsini,  Gia- 
copo  de'  Nerli,  and  other  magistrates,  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and,  with  many  reproaches,  opposed  his  admission.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  a  general  clamour  and  commotion; 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  Medici,  who  attempted»to  suppress 
the  tumult,  were  insulted  and  plundered;  whilst  Piero  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  resentment  of  the  populace. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cardinal,  less  obnoxious  to  the  people 
than  his  brother,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  favour  by 
pacific  remonstrances,  and  by  the  cry  of  "  Pallef  Palter  in 
reference  to  the  arms  of  his;  family.  But  the  charm  which 
had  lasted  so  many  years,  was  now  broken;  and  these  words, 
which  had  seldom  been  heard  without  producing  a  favourable 
effect,  only  served  to  excite  additional  indignation.  The 
clamour  and  violence  of  the  populace  increased;  the  alarm- 
bell  rang;  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty;  the  further  pro« 
gress  of  the  cardinal  was  prevented  by  impenetrable  crowds, 
whilst  Piero  and  his  attendants  were  threatened  with  an 
attack  of  stones  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  fate  of  the  Medici  hung  on  the  decision  of  a  moment; 
and  Piero  had  to  determine,  whether  he  would  try  the  event 
of  arms  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  place,  or  abandon  the  city 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.  Of  these 
expedients  he  adopted  the  latter;  but,  by  an  unaccountable 
fatality,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  French  camp,  where  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Charles,  for  having  complied  with  whose  requisitions  lie  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  he  passed,  with  his  brother 
Giuliano,  through  the  gate  of  S.  GaUo,  and  took  the  road  to 
Bologna.t  The  cardinal,  either  not  equally  alarmed  at  the 
danger,  or  more  reluctant  to  quit  his  native  place,  was  the 
last  of  the  brothers  who  left  the  city.     Finding,  however, 

*  Nardi,  Hist.  (K  Fiorenza,  i.  12. 

f  This  event  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  of  NoTembcr,  14Wr. — ^Nardi,  i.  13, 
VOL.    I..  H 
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that  the  popolace  were  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extreme  c^ 
violence,  he  divested  himself  of  the  insigma  of  his  rank,  and» 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  Fraaciscan,  passed,  without  being 
recognised,  through  the  midst  of  the  exasperated  multitude, 
to  the  convent  of  S.  Marco;  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  tem- 
pc^rary  shelter,  in  a  building  erected  and  endowed  by  his 
ancestors.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed;  the  monks 
having,  with  singular  ingratitude  refused  to  admit  him 
within  their  gates.  Repulsed  firom  the  onlj  quarter  on  which 
he  relied  for  protection,  he  immediatelj  abandoned  the  city, 
and  hastening  into  the  se«ret  recesses  of  the  Apennines, 
effected  his  retreat,  and  joined  his  brothers  at  Bologna.^^ 

No  sooner  had  the  Medici  quitted  the  city,  than  the  rage 
of  the  p<^ulace  brc^e  oat  in  open  acts  of  violence.  The 
palace  of  the  Medici,  and  the  houses  of  several  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  state,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ^nvourable  to 
their  party,  were  attacked  and  plundered.  The  residence  of 
the  cardinal,  in  the  district  of  S.  Antonio,  experienced  a 
similar  fate;  but  a  circumstance  whidi  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  regret  of  every  friend  of  the  arts,  is  the  destruction  of  the 
garden  of  S.  Marco,  established  by  the  liberality  and  personal 
attention  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  as  an  academy  for 
the  promotion  of  sculpture;  the  repository  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  school  of  Michael  Angela  We 
might  have  pardoned  the  expunging  of  the  figures  of  the 
rebels,  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  in  the  year  1434, 
<nr  the  obliteration  of  the  labours  of  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
commemorating  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  1478;  but 
the  destruction  of  this  collection  was  an  irreparable  misfor* 
tune  to  the  progress  of  true  taste,  as  yet  in  its  earliest  in- 
fancy; and  was  poorly  compensated  by  the  figure  of  Judith, 
executed  by  Donatello,  at  the  request  of  the  Florentines,  and 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  as  an  emblem  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  tyrant.** 

On  the  same  day  that  the  brothers  of  the  Medici  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  native  place,  an  event  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Pisa,  which,  although,  in  its  origin,  of  small 
comparative  importance,  became  in  the  event  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  bloodshed;  and  served,  when  the  terrors  of 
a  foreign  enemy  were  removed,  to  disturb  the  repose  and 
protract  the  calamities  of  Italy.     Irreconcilably  adverse  to 
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tlie  Florentine  goyemment,  the  citizens  of  Pisa  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportonity  to  assert 
their  ancient  liberties.  This  restless  and  unoonqnerable 
^irit  afforded  a  reason,  or  a  pretext,  for  additional  cautions 
and  severities  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines;  which,  without 
sabduing^  the  courage,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  people. 
No  sooner  had  Charles,  after  quitting  Lucca^  arrived  at  Pisa, 
than  he  was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  with  affecting  lamentations,  and  grievous 
complaints  against  their  oppressors,  entreated  the  king  to 
free  them  from  their  joke.^^  The  earnest  and  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  multitude  made  a  powerful  impression  aa 
«ome  of  the  favourite  attendants  of  the  king,  who  observed 
to  him,  that  the  request  of  the  citizens  was  just  and  reason- 
able; whereup(m  Charles,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  his 
immediate  feelii^s,  and  forgetful  or  r^ardless  of  his  solemn 
engi^ment  to  restore  the  city  of  Pisa  to  its  former  gover- 
noi*s,  signified  his  assent  to  their  request.  This  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  assurance  was  received  by  the  citizens  of  Pisa 
as  a  fill!  emancipation  from  their  servitude,  and  their  exulta- 
tion was  displayed  by  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  arms 
and  insignia  of  the  Florentines  throughout  the  city.  The 
Florentine  commissioners  were  at  the  same  time  expelled 
from  Pisa,  not  without  great  apprehensions  of  violence  to 
their  persons,  which  was  prevented  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  king  and  his  attendants. 

Whilst  Charles  was  thus  hastening,  without  interruption, 
towards  the  object  of  his  destination,  his  general,  D'Aubigny, 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Romagna,  where  he  had 
attacked  and  taken  several  fortresses,  and  had  compelled 
Caterina  Sforza,  widow  of  Girolamo  Riario,  who  then  go- 
verned the  states  of  Imola  and  Forli  in  the  name  of  her  in&nt 
son  Ottaviano,  to  relinquish  the  alliance  into  which  she  had 
entered  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples.^^  His  approach 
towards  Faenza,  with  the  additional  troops  which  had  joined 
his  standard,  alarmed  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who,  quitting  his 
entrenchments,  proceeded  with  his  army,  by  the  most  retired 
and  difficult  paths,  to  Cesena.  He  was  there  informed  of  the 
commotions  which  had  arisen  in  Florence,  and  of  the  surrender 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Tuscan  state  to  the  French  arms; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  again  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
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bastilj  retreated  towards  Rome.  Bj  these  pusillanimous 
measures,  the  power  of  the  French,  which,  like  a  small  stream 
might  have  been  successfully  checked  in  its  commencement^, 
was  suffered  to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  course,  and,  bj  a 
continual  accession,  to  bear  down  all  possibility  of  resistance* 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  Charles  left  Pisa,  and 
proceeded  to  Empoli,  intending  to  enter  the  city  of  Florence; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Signa,  about  six  miles  distant,  he  received 
information  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  in  consequence  of 
the  surrender  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  republic  to  his* 
arms.  Conceiving  it,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  he  might 
meet  with  resistance,  he  ordered  D'Aubigny,  who  was  no 
longer  opposed  in  Romagua,  to  join  him  with  a  pai-t  of  the 
troops  under  his  command.  This  measui*e  gi*eatly  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  of  Florence,  who  began  to  suspect  that  Charle» 
intended  to  possess  himself  of  the  city  by  foi-cc.**  Nor  were 
there  wanting  among  his  followers  many  who  advised  him  to 
this  measure,  and  who  even  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  the  first  place  that  had  resisted  his  arms,  and 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.*  The  Florentines  were, 
however,  incessant  in  their  embassies  and  representations  to 
Charles;  and  perhaps  the  rich  presents  and  delicate  viands 
i^ath  which  they  supplied  his  camp,  at  Signa,  might,  in  some 
degree,  mitigate  his  resentment.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the 
best  precautions  in  their  power  to  secure  themselves  against 
hostilities,  in  case  the  king  should  prove  irreconcilable. 
Great  numbers  of  armed  men  from  different  paits  of  the 
Tuscan  territory  entered  the  city  under  vaidous  pretexts,  and 
were  secretly  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  The  can- 
dottieri  in  the  service  of  the  republic  distributed  their  troops 
in  the  most  convenient  stations,  and  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  action,  on  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  palace 
of  justice.  These  alarms,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,'*^  Charles  made  his  peaceable 
and  public  entry  into  the  city  on  horseback,  under  a  rich 
canopy,  supported  by  some  of  his  younger  nobles,  and  at- 
tended by  his  barons  and  men  at  arras.  He  was  met  on  his 
approach  by  the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  who 
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accompanied  him  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  altar;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  palace  of  the  Medici,  which  was  magnificently  prepared 
for  his  reception.^*^  His  nobility  and  chief  officers  were 
lodged  in  the  princely  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants;  and 
the  illumination  of  the  city,  which  continued  every  night 
during  the  stay  of  the  king,  contributed  no  less  to  its  peace 
4ind  security,  than  to  the  honour  of  its  royal  guest.  Con- 
ciliated by  tiiese  attentions,  Charles  passed  several  days  in 
partaking  of  the  amusements  prepared  for  him.  Among  these 
was  the  Rappresentazione  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
which  was  exhibited,  with  great  splendour  and  mechanical  in- 
genuity, in  the  church  <rf  S.  Felice,  and  with  which  the  king 
was  so  greatly  delighted,  that  he  requested  to  be  gratified  by 
a  second  exhibition.* 

No  sooner  had  the  three  brothers  of  the  Medici  quitted  the 
city,  than  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni,  the  sons  of  Pier-Francesco, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  were  restored  to  their  possessions 
and  their  rights  ;^^  but  the  name  of  the  Medici  was  now  become 
odious,  and  with  a  despicable  servility,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated in  subsequent  times,  they  relinquished  their  family  ap- 
pellation, and  adopted  that  of  Popolani;  at  the  same  time 
removing  from  their  residence  the  insignia  of  their  arms,  and 
replacing  them  by  those  of  the  republic. 

In  the  meantime,  Piero  and  his  brothers,  in  their  retreat  to 
Bologna,  had  not  experienced  that  friendly  reception  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who 
then  held  the  chief  authority  in  that  place,  and  whose  obli- 
gations to  Uieir  father  were  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
for  his  favour.  Expecting  from  others  that  fortitude  which, 
in  the  moment  of  adversity,  he  did  not  exliibit  himself,  Benti- 
voglio, instead  of  consoling  them  in  their  misfortunes,  or  en- 
<souraging  their  hopes,  reproached  them  for  having  pusillani- 
mously  quitted  a  place  where  they  had  such  infiuence  and 
resources,  not  only  without  the  death  of  a  single  adherent,  but 
without  even  the  unsheathing  of  a  sword,  or  the  slightest 
«ffi)rt  in  their  own  defence.  As  this  remonstrance  could  now  be 
of  no  avail,  the  brothers  considered  it  as  a  sufficient  indication 
that  Bologna  would  not  long  be  a  place  of  safety.     Piero, 

♦  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  i.  16. 
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disguised  in  tlie  habit  of  a  valet,  hastened  to  Venice^  wh^:« 
lie  met  with  an  honourable  receptiea  from  the  senate,  who 
pennitted  hm  to  wear  his  arms  in  the  eit  j,  and  to  be  attended 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  adherents.  The  cardinal,  shoidj 
afterwards,  retreated  to  Pitigliano,  and  fir(»n  thence  to  Castdlo, 
where  he  found  an  hospitable  dielter  with  the  YiteUi,  then 
the  lords  of  that  j^ce,  and  the  ancient  friends  ci  his  fan^y.^ 
Among  the  noinlity  who  attended  the  French  king  on  his 
expedition,  there  was  no  one  who  enjoyed  a  greats  share  ot 
his  confidence  than  Philip  de  Bresse,.  unde  to  the  joung  dfd:e 
0f  Savoy,  and  who  succeeded  at  no  dislmt  padod  to  tibe-  so- 
▼erdgnty  of  that  state.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Florenoe,  this  nobleman  had  taken  tip  his  resideiice  at  lite 
house  of  Larenso  Tontabuoni,  a  near  relaticm  of  Fiero  de' 
Medici,  who  found  the  means  of  influencing  him  in  fwour  ist 
^be  exJUed  family;  insomuch  that  De  firesse  did  not  hesitate 
strennoudiy  to  advise  the  king  to  recal  Piera,  andrestore  hum 
to  his  former  aiithorily  in  Florenee.  Nor  was  Charles  avearse 
to  a  measure,  which  was  Teoommended  to  him  no  less  by  the 
recent  compliance  of  Piero  with  his  request,  at  so  critical  a 
jnncture,  than  by  the  remembrance  of  the  ocnmexioii  which 
had  so  long  sul]«isted  betweasi  Ihtar  families,  and  the  many 
flffl*viceB  rendered  by  the  Me^d  to  himsdf  and  his  ancestors. 
Dispatches  were  accor£ngly  sent  to  Boiogna,  requesting 
Fiero  to  return  into  the  vicinity  of  Fiorenee,  toid  assuring  him 
of  the  ^leedy  reataration  of  his  £)rmer  authority;  bcit  these 
ktters  dM  not  arrive  till  he  had  already  taken  his  departure 
for  Vaiiee,  to  which  place  they  were  finrwarded  by  the  cardi- 
nai.  Instead,  however,  of  complying  with  the  reqnisititm  of 
die  king,  Fiero  imprudently  laid  this  communieatiQn  before 
i^  members  of  the  senate,  desiring  their  opinien  on  the 
measures  whidi  he  ou^t  to  pmrsne.  The  advice  which  ithey 
gave  was  such  as  suited  their  own  interest,  rather  than  the 
ciroamstaEttces  of  tiieir  guest,  l^lher  the  promotion  of  the 
views  of  the  French,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  the  sta^e  cf 
Ftorenoe,  were  desirable  dbgects  to  the  Yenfettaas.  They 
therefore  represented  to  Piero  the  hazards  which  he  would 
incur  by  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  assnraaoes  of  the  king, 
and  flattered  him  with  promises  that,  when  occasion  offered^ 
they  would  themselves  assist  in  effecting  his  restoration.* 
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Inflnenoed  bj  these  representationsy  Piero  lost  tlie  onlj  op- 
fKUtimitj  wi^ck  ever  oocarsed  of  hekag  Testored  to  bis  natire 
{dace;  wbilet  tbe  ftote-i&qxisitois  of  Venioe  directed  that  be 
should  be  nurrowfy  watdl^d,  so  that  he  might  not  qnit  the 
aaty  without  idneir  oonsent.* 

But  although  the  favourable  intenticiis  of  the  king  towards 
Piero  de'  Medid  were  thus  rendered  inef^ual,  the  ruxaonr 
of  811^  a  design  excited  a  violent  akrm  in  the  city,  which 
was  increased  by  tibe  king's  avowing  his  determination  to 
establii^  a  civil  authority,  and  to  exercise,  hy  his  own  magid- 
trates,  a  paramount  jnrisdiction.  On  this  oceafflon,  the 
oitizetts  of  FlcM^^ioe  gave  a  decisive  proo^  that  thej  were  no 
iess  resolute  in  defending  their  liberlaes,  than  they  were 
BodidtooB,  by  every  reasonable  concession,  to  oonciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  king.  The  magistrates  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  reost,  to  the  ntmosst  extremity,  rather  than 
^ahmit  to  conditions  winch,  they  conceived,  would  for  ever 
deprave  them  of  their  rights,  and  afford  a  pretext  for  the 
Bonarchs  of  France  to  consider  them  as  their  vassals.  The 
popnlace,  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  throned  to  the 
palace;  the  Fr^^di  sddiecs  were  under  arms;  the  Swiss 
^guards  haid  already  aUacked  the  Boi^o  d'ogni  Santi,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  king  was  in  dai^er,  but  had  been  itepulsed  by 
the  popi:Jace,  and  discomfited  by  showers  of  stones  thrown 
from  the  roofs  and  windows.^^  Ihe  tumult  had  continued 
ibr  an  hour,  and  the  whoib  city  was  on  the  point  of  becomixig 
a  dreadful  Bceae  ef  massacre  and  bloodshed,  when  some  ^ 
the  Frendi  chi^  and  a  deputation  &om  the  magistrates, 
made  thdr  appearance,  and,  by  their  united  efforts  and  con- 
ciliating assurances,  swsoeeded  in  restoring  the  pubiic  tran^ 
qniUity.  Thk  vig«x)us  cpposition  induced  the  lung  to  relai: 
In  his  pretensioBs;  tot  wfaikt  he  0(»isented  to  relinqui^  all 
jntedSsrcDce  in  the  municipal  amc^ns  of  the  Florentines,  he 
insiflted  (m  the  payment  of  a  Jai^^  sum  of  money,  as  the  price 
of  their  exemption.  On  this  ooeadon,  the  courage  of  an  in- 
dividmd  aompleted  what  the  spirit  4i£  the  people  had  begna. 
The  conditions  proposed  hj  tte  king  had  been  read  by  his 
secretary,  who  dedared  tliat  Ih^  w«re  the  ultimate  and  only 
terms  to  whkh  he  would  accede,  when  Piero  Cai^oni,  one  oif 
4he  fo«r  deputies  who  had  been  anthorEsed  to  negotiate  the 
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treaty,  stepped  forwards,  and,  seizing  the  paper  from  the 
hands  of  the  secretarj,  tore  it  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at 
the  same  exclaiming — *' If  these  be  jour  terms,  70a  may 
sound  jour  trumpets,  and  we  shall  ring  our  bells."  ^  This 
act  of  open  defiance,  from  a  citizen  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  integritj,  and  who  was  well  known  to  Charles,  having 
resided  as  an  ambassador  in  his  court,  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  king,  who  probablj  considered,  that,  although  he 
might  succeed  in  subduing  the  inhabitants  and  destrojing  the 
citj,  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure  would  be  the  ruin 
of  his  expedition.  Affecting,  therefore,  to  receive  in  good 
part  this  daring  remonstrance,  he  direct^  that  Capponi,  who 
had  quitted  the  room  in  apparent  anger,  should  be  recalled; 
and  the  treatj  was  concluded  without  further  diffiLeultj.** 
The  principal  heads  of  the  convention  were  a  participation  of 
mutual  privileges  between  the  two  countries;  that  to  his  title 
of  king  of  France,  Charles  should  add  that  of  Restorer  and 
Protector  of  the  Liberties  o^  Florence ;  that  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  the  republic  should  present  the  king  with  a  free* 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  twentj  thousand  florins;  that  the 
^rtresses  and  places  surrendered  to  the  French,  should  be 
restored  on  certain  specified  conditions;  that  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  on  receiving  their  pardon,  should  return  to  their  former 
obedience;  that  the  sequestration  of  the  effects  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici,  and  his  brothers  Piero  and  Giuliano,  should  be 
annulled,  excepting  that  the  hereditaiy  propertj  of  the  two 
younger  brothers  should  remain  liable  to  the  debts  of  the 
elder.  That  none  of  the  brothers  should  approach  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  citj,  which,  with  regard  to  Piero,  was 
limited  to  two  hundred  miles,  and  with  respect  to  the  cardinal 
and  Giuliano,  to  one  hundred ;  and,  lastlj,  that  AlfoDsina 
Orsini,  the  wife  of  Piero,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoj  her 
dowr J,  for  her  separate  support.  The  treatj  thus  agreed  on, 
was  ratified  on  the  following  daj,  being  the  twentj-sixth  of 
November,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  a 
solemn  mass  was  celebrated,  and  Charles  swore  on  the  word<^ 
a  king,  faithf uUj  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  contract.*^ 
The  stipulations  between  Charles  and  the  Florendnes 
being  concluded,  the  citizens  expected  his  immediate  depar« 
ture  from  Florence,  where  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers continued  to  excite  great  apprehensions.  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  haste  to  prosecute  his  expedition; 
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and  Savonarola  was  again  deputed  to  request  an  interview 
with  him,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  the  citj. 
The  arguments  of  Savonarola  on  this  occasion  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  He  reminded  the  king,  that,  during  the  four 
preceding  years,  he  had  himself  predicted  his  arrival  in  Italy; 
that  God  had  called  him  to  this  undertaking,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church;  but  that  unless  he  manifested  greater  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  labours,  he  would 
not  be  found  worthy  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  God 
would  provide  other  instruments  for  that  purpose.*  These 
remonstrances  might,  perhaps,  have  lost  their  effect,  had  they 
not  been  seconded  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  vigilant 
and  faithful  D'Aubigny,  who  complained  to  the  king  of  his 
imprudence,  in  n^lecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
afforded  him,  and  in  allowing  his  adversaries  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  preparing  for  their  defence.  Convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  the  measure,  Charles  immediately  prepared  for 
his  departure,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November 
quitted  the  city,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  having  a 
few  days  before  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  not  only 
asserted  his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  avowed  his 
intentions,  after  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom,  of  avenging 
the  injuries  which  the  Christian  world  had  sustained  from  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  of  the  Turks,  t  From  Florence 
the  king  proceeded  to  Baroncegli;  and  afterwards,  passing 
through  Certosa  and  Poggibonzi,  arrived  at  Siena,  where  he 
spent  several  days,  induing  Umself  in  splendid  banquets 
and  licentious  amours.^  On  quitting  the  Florentine  terri- 
tories, the  French  army  had  defiled  through  the  pass  of 
Yaldarno^  where  it  became  practicable  to  estimate  its  num- 
bers with  tolerable  accuracy;  and  it  was  the  common  opinion 
that,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  and  followers  of  every  de- 
scription, it  amounted  to  sixty  tibousand  persons.^  From  the 
Tuscan  state,  the  king  advanced,  without  opposition,  into  the 
territories  of  the  church;  and  possessing  himself  of  Aquapen- 
d^ite,  Viterbo,  and  other  places,  despoiled  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants.^^  At  this  juncture,  Piero  de*  Medici,  having 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  Venetian  guards,  hastened  through 
Ancona  and  Romagna,   and  made  his  appearance  in  the 

•  Nardi,  Higtor.  Fior.  i.  17.        t  Liinig,  Codex  diplomat.  Ital.  2.  1302. 
t  Nardi,  i,  17. 
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French  camp,  where  he  was  reoehred  with  kindnfiSB  by  the 
king,  amcM^  whoae  oourtierB  he  had  obtsmed  no  inconsider- 
able fihare  of  faTOor  and  interest* 

The  fiualitj  wiiJi  which  Charles  was  thus  permitted  to 
proceed  thiough  the  centre  of  Italjr,  on  an  expeditien  so  hos- 
tik  and  dangerous  to  its  repose,  was  not  unobserved  hj  na&y 
^  ^ose  eminent  literary  characters  widi  which  it  abounded. 
In  particukr,  the  inactivity  of  the  state  of  Venice,  whidi 
was  then  at  its  bluest  |»tch  of  power  and  splendour,  excited 
the  surprise  of  all  liie  true  fnends  to  tiie  ancient  independenoe 
of  Hieir  country.  Ker  were  these  sentiments  niidi^  canned 
to  silent  lamentation  and  nnav»iling  regret.  About  ihe  time 
ihat  Charles  quitted  the  territory  of  Florence,  an  atkempt  was 
made  by  an  anonymous  individaal,  to  rouse  the  Itadian  states 
to  a  prcp^  sense  of  their  ewn  -^gnity,  and  the  dangers  of 
tiheir  situation.  But  his  efforts,  at  this  juncture,  were  neoes- 
aarily  confined  only  to  reraonstsance  and  exhortation,  and 
these  he  chose  to  express  in  tiie  animated  language  of  poetry. 
2£s  production  yet  remains,  and  throws  consideraMe  i%ht  on 
lite  ctpcumstanees  of  the  times.^  Akhough  ih»  name  of  tJie 
author  be  lost,  it  sufScieatly  appears,  from  several  passages, 
that  he  was  one  cf  the  Italian  oondotHeriy  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  tiie  service  of  the  state  of  V^iice;  and  that  he  had 
been,  <m  some  occa^on,  for  a  long  time  prisoner  at  Milan. 
That  this  ccnnpositian  should,  of  itself,  produce  any  effect  <m 
Hie  conduct  of  the  Italian govemmeiits,  is  not  to  be  supposed; 
but  tiie  0}»Bicais  of  an  indiridnal,  on  great  puUic  occasions, 
are  sdidom  peculiar  to  hmtself ;  that  which  is  expressed  by 
one,  is  fiiequent^y  tiioi^ht  by  thousands;  and  at  sstch  times, 
the  publicaticm  of  a  em^  xwrson  is  the  numifestation  of  a 
^^leral  sentiment,  and  often  leads  to  important  conse- 
•^penoes.^^  It  is  certain,  that  from  this  time  the  ItaHan  states 
began  to  eonfiider  with  more  attention  the  consequences  «f 
this  expedition,  ffiad  to  adopt  prec»itions  for  securing  t^exa- 
eelves  against  its  effects.  And  although  ihe  king  stiU  con- 
ti&ued  his  prc^ess  without  interruption,  yet  a  combinatiGn 
was  q)eedily  formed  for  intercepting  him  on  bis  return  to 
France,  wh»eh,  bad  it  been  properly  conducted,  might  hare 
CflEUsed  him  to  expiate  his  temerity  with  Ite  loss,  not<miyof 
his  reputation,  but  of  his  life. 

♦  Nardi,  i.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1494—U95. 

Entry  of  Cliarles  VIII.  into  Rome — ^Treaty  between  Charles  and  the  pope — 
Alfonso  II.  abdicates  tiic  ca-own  of  Naples — ^Indignation  of  his  sntrjcctfr 
— ^Aeoedsion  of  Ferdinand  II. — ^Chaarles  enters  Hie  temtories  of  Naples — 
Ferdinand  is  betrayed  by  Trivnlzio — Charles  VIII.  enters  the  dty  «tf 
Naples,  and  asBiunes  the  government — Cantemporary  opinions  on  that 
event — Charles  reduces  the  fortresses  of  Naples — ^Endearonrs  to  obtain 
Ibom  Ferdinand  a  suxrender  of  his  ji^fhtB — Canduct  ^  Chades  at  Naples 
— ^The  ex^ied  family  res<nt  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain— -League 
between  the  Italian  States  «id  the  Spaniiods — Bissatisfaotion  of  the 
NeapoUtais  with  Charles  VIII.— Coronation  of  Charles  YIU,  at  Nicies 
— Charles  resolves  to  return  to  France — ^Arrives  at  Viterbo — Siena — 
Interview  with  Savonarola  at  Pisa-^Eager  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants 
to  obtain  their  liberties — Louis  duke  of  Orleai»  claims  the  Duchy  of 
Jifilan — ^Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  at  Pontremoli — Charles  passes  the 
Apennines — ^Is  opposed  by  the  allied  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
— ^Prepares  for  an  engagement — ^Battle  of  the  Taro — ^Ferdinand  II.  re- 
turns to  Naples — Contests  between  the  FsMich  and  Neapolitans — Ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples — Charles  VIIL 
forms  a  new  alliance  with  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  returns  to  France — 
Consequences  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.  into  Italy. 

As  Ckarles  adrABced  towards  Bome,  lie  foimd  that  the  lezror 
of  his  arms  had  every  where  preceded  his  i^pproach,  and  that 
he  had  little  to  dread,  ^ther  from  the  fonae  of  the  alMes,  or 
the  c^poaatioii  of  ^e  inhahitants.  The  miezampled  seremtj 
€f  l^e  aeaaoD  seined  also  to  coocur  in  {kurovaiBg  his  Tiewc^ 
whilst  the  disseasioiis  between  the  pope  and  the  power^ 
barons  d  the  Bonum  state  had  indnced  the  hubter  openly  to 
e8|9oase  lus  eaofle.  Inferior  in  niunber,  and  dLs^iiited  by 
ikear  retre^  the  l^eapolitim  troops  had  intreaehed  them- 
selves under  the  walls  of  Bome,  when  Alexander  VI.,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  the  kii^,  and  unwilling  to  risk  his  safety 
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on  the  event  of  an  attack,  dispatched  the  bishops  of  Con- 
cordia and  Term,  and  his  confessor  Gratiano,  with  proposals 
to  treat,  on  the  part  of  Alfonso  and  himself,  for  a  cessation 
of  hostUities.^  These  overtures,  as  far  as  regarded  the  king 
of  Naples,  were  instantly  rejected  by  Charles,  who  now  saw 
no  difficulty  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  primary  object, 
the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Aragon ;  but  the  favour  of 
the  pope  was  of  no  small  importance,  and  he  therefore  sent 
the  duke  De  la  Tremouille,  and  the  president  Gruenay,  to 
treat  with  him,  as  to  his  own  separate  interests.  The  French 
deputies  were  accompanied  by  the  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza, 
and  Prospero  Colonna.  The  rejection  of  his  first  proposi- 
tions had,  however,  induced  Alexander  to  take  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  city,  and,  before  their  arrival,  he  had 
admitted  the  duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
within  the  walls.  The  cardinal  and  Colonna  were  committed 
to  prison ;  and  in  the  commotions  to  which  these  measures 
gave  rise,  the  French  deputies  were  also  seized  upon,  but 
were  speedily  liberated  by  the  oi-ders  of  the  pope.  The 
efforts  ^f  Alexander  for  the  defence  of  the  city  were,  how- 
ever, fruitless.  Already  the  chief  nobility  had  joined  the 
standard  of  the  French  monarch.  Even  Virginio  Orsino, 
grand  constable  of  Naples,  whilst  he  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  Aragonese,  allowed  his  son  to  negotiate  with  Charles, 
for  the  reception  of  the  French  into  the  territories  of  his 
family,  and  for  providing  them  with  the  necessary  supplies* 
Influenced  by  the  united  apprehensions  of  external  force  and 
internal  faction,  Alexander  renewed  his  treaty  with  the  king, 
for  admitting  him  with  his  troops  into  Rome.  The  delibera- 
tion was  short ;  and  the  terms  being  concluded,  Charles 
entered  the  city  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1494.  Alexander  had  offered  to 
obtain  from  Charles  a  safe  conduct  for  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
through  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  but  Ferdinand  rejected  the 
proposal  as  an  indignity,  and  at  the  very  hour  that  the  king 
entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the 
duke  evacuated  it  with  his  troops,  by  that  of  S.  Sebastiano.* 
Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Charles,  that  he  would 
treat  the  pontiff  with  all  the  reverence  which  his  ancestors 

*  Guieciaird.  lib.  i. 
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had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  holy  see,  Alexander  could 
not,  on  this  occasion,  divest  himself  of  his  fears ;  but  flying 
to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals 
Orsino  and  Caraffa,  sought  to  secure  his  personal  safety. 
This  imprudent  timidity  had  nearly  cost  him  his  tiara ;  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  adversaries,  and  particularly 
to  the  cardinals  Delia  Rovere  and  Sforza,  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  king,  by  representing  to  him  the  shameful  traffic 
by  which  the  pope  had  obtained  his  high  dignity,  the  scan- 
dalous enormities  of  his  private  life,  and  his  treachery  in 
refusing  to  surrender  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  ;  for  which 
and  similar  reasons,  they  contended,  that  to  depose  him 
would  not  only  be  an  excusable,  but  a  commendable  act, 
and  would  entitle  the  king  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
world.  Twice  was  the  artillery  of  the  French  brought  out 
to  attack  the  castle ;  but  the  crafty  pontiff  at  length  found 
means  to  pacify  the  resentment  of  the  monarch ;  and  after 
long  deliberation,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  future  union  and  mutual  defence.  By  this 
treaty,  the  pope  consented,  that  Charles  should  retain  pos- 
session of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  other  foiiresses  in  the  Roman 
state,  until  he  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  and 
promised  to  dismiss  all  resentment  against  the  Roman  barons 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French.  In  return,  the 
king  engaged  to  restore  the  pope  to  his  authority  in  Rome, 
to  perform  personal  obedience  to  him,^  and  not  to  require 
from  him  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  As  a 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  this  treaty,  it  was  further 
agreed,  that  Caesar  Borgia,  cardinal  of  Valenza,  should  ac- 
company the  king  on  his  expedition;  and  that  Zizim,  the 
brother  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  should  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Charles,  who  should  place  him  in  safe  custody  at 
Terracina;  but  the  annual  payment  of  forty  thousand  ducats, 
transmitted  to  the  pope  by  the  sultan,  as  a  compensation  for 
keeping  his  brother  at  Rome,  was  expressly  reserved  to  the 
pontiff.  3  Alexander  now  ventured  to  quit  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  an  interview  took  place  between  him  and  the 
king,  in  the  gardens  of  the  pontifical  palace.  On  the  ap- 
pi-oach  of  the  pontiff,  with  his  cardinals,  Charles  twice  bent 
his  knees,  but  the  pope  pretended  not  to  see  him ;  when, 
however,  he  was  about  to  repeat  once  more  this  act  of  sub- 
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mission,  the  pope^  taking  off  his  cap,  hastened  and  j^eyented 
him,  at  the  same  time  saluting  him  with  a  kiss.  The  king 
then  being  nneoveredy  the  pope  would  not  replace  his  cap, 
until  the  king  had  restored  his  hat  to  its  station,  for  whidi 
purpose  the  pope,  with  great  civility,  applied  his  hand  to  it, 
and  they  bo^  covered  ^emaelves  at  the  same  moment.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  observable  that  Charles  did  not  kiss 
either  the  feet,  or  the  hand  of  the  pcmtiff ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  Alexander  had  so  contrived  it,  that  he  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  from  the  king  a 
species  of  homage,  which,  in  the  relative  atuation  of  their 
a&irs,  it  was  probable  that  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  pay. 
A  subsequent  interview  was,  however,  appointed  for  the 
public  reception  of  the  king,  at  which  Charles  performed, 
with  due  humiliation,  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  professed, 
as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church,  his  submission  and  obedi^ice 
to  the  holy  see. 

During  the  negotiations  between  the  two  soverdgns,  Charles 
had  endeavoured  to  p^vail  upon  the  pope  to  grant  him  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  but  although  AJbxander 
had,  under  the  first  impressions  of  terror,  incautiously  assented 
to  iMs  request;  yet  he  afterwards  excused  himself  from  com- 
plying witili  it,  alleging  that  it  affected  the  rights  of  others  ; 
and  only  promised  that  he  would  consult  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, and  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  satisfacticHi  of  the  king.^ 

During  the  time  that  Charles  remained  at  Bome,  which 
was  about  the  space  of  a  month,  he  appears  to  have  considered 
himself  as  complete  master  of  the  city,  and  to  have  punished 
ofienders  and  executed  criminals  by  his  own  authority.^  i&^is- 
sonet,  one  of  his  chief  favouritei^  and  bishop  of  St.  Maloes, 
was,  at  this  time,  honoured  with  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
we  may  readily  credit  Comines,  when  he  informs  us,  that 
the  residence  of  the  king  at  the  palace  at  S.  Marco^  was  the 
constant  resort  of  all  &e  dignified  ecclesiastics  and  most 
eminent  officers  of  the  city.* 

It  might  have  been  presumed  that  the  long  and  frequent 
delays  of  the  king,  in  the  progress  of  his  expedition,  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  cause  ;  but  his 
negligence  seems  to  have  been  no  less  favourable  to  him  than 

*  Mem.  de  Comines,  lib.  tI.  chap.  x.  xii. 
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his  exerti0ns;  and  whilst  he  was  enjoying  his  hononrs  and  his 
pleasures  in  Bome,  the  inhabitants  of  manj  of  the  districts  of 
Naples,  and  particnlarlj  Ihose  of  Aquila  and  Abnizzo,  had 
erected  his  standard,  and  only  waited  his  i^proach  to  join 
his  arms.  At  the  same  time,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  one  of  his 
Italian  stipendiaries,  had  occupied,  in  his  name,  the  territories 
<^  Albi  and  Tagfiacozza.  But  an  event  yet  more  important 
occurred  at  Naples ;  where  Alfonso,  being  informed  o£  the 
approach  of  the  Fr^acfa,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  from  Kome,.  and  alarmed  at  the  universal  symptoms  of 
disaffection  amongst  his  subjects,  resolved  to  rdinqmsh  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  to  seek  his  own  safety  by 
flight.  He  acecnrdingly  dictated  to  Pontano,  in  the  presence 
of  his  brother  Fedengo,  and  some  of  the  chief  barons  of  the 
state,  the  instrument  of  his  renunciation  ;*  after  which,  he 
secretly  withdrew  himself  from  the  city ;  and  accompanied 
only  by  a  few  confidential  attendants,  repaired,  under  the 
most  evident  symptoms  of  terror,  to  the  harbour,  where  four 
gallies  w^re  provided  for  his  reception,  in  which  he  had 
|)rivately  embarked  his  most  ValuaUe  effects.  With  thes^  he 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  arrived  at  Mazara,  a 
villa  which  had  been  given  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  his 
sister,  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  and  mother-in-law  of 
Alfonso  ;  where,  in  the  consdousness  of  being  secure  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  consoled  himse^  for  the  loss  of 
his  reputation,  his  country,  and  his  crown. 

As  Alfonso  had,  on  many  occasions^  given  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  courage,  his  sudden  flight  astonished  all  Italy.  B7 
some  it  was  conjectured  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Con* 
stantinople,  to  soEcit  the  aid  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  who,  as 
well  as  hims^,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  resentment  of 
the  French  monarch.  With  greater  probability,  others 
imagined  that  he  had  been  induced  to  this  measure  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  misconduct  and  cruelty,  and  the  hope 
that  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  twenty* 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  given  no  such  causes  of  offence, 
would  be  enabled  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Ccnnines  was,  that  he  relinquished  his 
crown  through  mere  pusillanimity,  for  which  he  assigns,  as  a 

*  Giaimone,  Storia  di  Napoli.  lib.  xxix. 
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reason,  that — '^  no  cruel  man  was  ever  courageous  ;***  aad,  in 
this  opinion,  he  was  probablj  followed  hj  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  reasoned  on  the  subject.®  No  sooner,  indeed,  was 
the  place  of  his  retreat  discovered,  than  the  indignation  of 
the  Neapolitans  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  in 
particular  those  distinguished  scholars  who  had  celebrated  his 
triumphs,  and  immortalized  his  name  in  their  works,  endea- 
voured to  expiate  their  error,  and  prove,  their  abhorrence  of 
his  misconduct,  by  the  severest  reprehensions.^  Whilst  some 
were  expressing  their  resentment  against  the  fugitive  monarch, 
others  were  equally  earnest  in  soliciting  Charles  to  hasten  his 
approach.  In  the  Latin  verses  of  Marullus,  Italy  is  repre- 
sented as  mourning  his  long  delay  ;  and  Giieece,  languishing 
under  the  scourge  of  barbarians,  expecting  with  impatience 
her  promised  deliverer. 

Ferdinand  11.  began  his  reign  in  a  manner  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  himself  from  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  He  set  at  liberty  such  of  the  nobles  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  imprisoned  ;  he  restored  to  every  person  the 
domains  of  which  he  had  been  arbitrarily  deprived,  and 
granted  new  and  extensive  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  Naples. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  conciliatory 
measures,  if  sooner  adopted,  they  were  now  too  late.  The 
partisans  of  the  French,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  government,  had  pledged  themselves  too  far  to 
retreat  ;  and  the  hourly  expectation  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind,  than 
either  the  liberality  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  new  sovereign. 
Ferdinand,  however,  collected  together  a  body  of  about  six 
thousand  infantry,  and  fifty  troops  of  cavalry,  the  principal 
command  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Giovanni  Giacopo  Tri- 
vulzio,  an  Italian  condottiero  of  great  eminence,  and  Nicolo 
Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano.  With  these  he  proceeded  to 
S.  Germane,  which,  from  its  situation,  between  steep  moun- 
tains on  the  one  side,  and  impassable  marshes  on  the  other, 
with  the  river  Garighano  in  front,  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  also  occupied,  by 
a  deta'bhment,  the  pass  of  Cancella,  and  gave  every  indication 
of  his  resolution  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.f     Nor  is  it  im- 
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probable  that  if  the  shameless  cowardice,  or  yet  more  shame- 
less perfidy,  of  some  of  his  principal  officers  had  not  frustrated 
his  efforts,  he  might  have  made  an  honourable  if  not  an 
effectual  resistance.® 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  had  quitted  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  route  towards  Naples,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  abdication  of  Alfonso,  at  the  moment  when  he 
took  his  departure  from  the  city.  "  A  short  time  afterwards^ 
\^a  captive,  Zizim,  terminated  his  unfortunate  life,  in  con- 
sequence, as  some  have  conjectured,  of  poison,  administered 
to  liim  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  VI.  before  he  was  delivei-ed 
up  to  the  king;  whilst  others  have  asserted  that  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  inattention  of  Charles  to  his  personal  accom- 
modation.^ On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Velletri,  it  was 
also  discovered  that  Caesar  Borgia  had  eloped  from  the  army 
and  returned  to  Rome;  and  although  the  pope  protested  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  this  proceeding,  and  offered  to  the  king 
any  further  assurances  for  his  fidelity,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  this  event  was  only  preparatory  to  a  change  of 
conduct  in  the  pope,  whenever  his  interest  might  seem  to  re- 
quire it. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  towards  Naples  was  marked 
by  cruelty,  rapine,  and  blood.  The  fortresses  of  Monte- 
fortino  and  Monte  S.  Giovanni  for  a  short  time  retarded  their 
progress;  but  the  attack  of  their  artillery  was  irresistible,  and 
the  soldiers  employed  in  the  defence  of  these  places  were  in- 
discriminately put  to  the  sword.  Apprized  of  the  approach 
of  the  Frenph,  and  apprehensive  that  his  retreat  to  Naples 
might  be  cut  off  by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  the 
mareschal  De  Gies,  whom  Charles  had  despatched  for  that 
purpose,  Ferdinand  abandoned  his  camp  at  S.  Germane,  and 
retired  to  Capua,  so  closely  pursued  by  Charles,  that  he  left 
on  the  road  a  part  of  his  artillery;  and  the  intrenchments 
which  he  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  were  occupied  by  the 
French  in  the  evening.  On  his  arrival  at  Capua,  he  received 
information  that  an  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Naples, 
which  required  his  personal  interference.  Committing,  there- 
fore, the  chief  command  of  his  army  to  Trivulzio,  he  hastened 
to  hisc  apital,  intending  to  return  the  following  day;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  left  the  place,  than  Trivulzio  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Charles  to  surrender  the  city  to  him,  and  join  hbi 
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nems,  T\m  Act'cf  treadieiy,  whidi  Btamps  the  c&araotor  of 
l^is  emixieBt  soldier  with  indelil^  disgraoe,  decided  tlie  itube 
of  the  kingdom.^®  The  Neapolitan  titx^s,  throwii^  off  all 
obedience,  and  eager  to  anticipate  the  plunder  of  tiiie  Frem^, 
lioentioiis^  sacked  the  place;  and  the  cowat  of  Pitigtiane  and 
VirgiBio  Oraino,  who  had,  under  a  BafeHoondiBct  ^-001  ^td 
king,  retired  to  Nola,  ware  made  priscmerB.^^  On  his  retam 
from  Naples,  Ferdinand  was  met,  at  the  distance  of  two  raSes 
from  Capna,  hy  a  deputation  of  <he  inhabftants,  who  apprised 
him  of  l4e  calamities  which  they  had  snifieFed.  The  snrFendar 
of  this  phMse  was  fottowed  bj  that  of  the  other  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  wiuch  seemed  ingloriously  to  vie  with  each 
other  whidi  i&onld  first  make  its  sobmisacm  to  theooBqiieror. 
Betrayed  by  his  commanders,  and  abandoned  by  his  snl^eets, 
Ferdinand  retired  to  his  residMioe  atOHBtel-nnoTo;  where^ 
having  assembled  together  many  of  the  pnnmpal  inhabitaBts 
of  Naples,  he  exphdned  Jio  them  the  motives  1^  which  he  had 
been  actaated  in  assmmng  the  royal  sathmty,  and  lamented 
that  his  ^ndeavoars  to  remedy  the  efj^ote  of  the  severity  and 
misconduct  of  his  ancestore  had  been  prevented  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  house  of  Aragon.  He  then  released  them  from 
the  oath  of  fidelity  and  homa^  which  they  had  so  lately  taken 
to  hkn  as  their  sovere^,  and  gave  them  his  penodssion  to 
negotiate  with  the  French  memiFoh  ior  their  s^oty  and  pri- 
vil^es,  in  such  manner  as  might  seem  exped^t  to  Ihem. 
Hiese  sentiments  were  not  hesjpd  by  the  i^opulaee  without 
compassion;  but  all  hopes  of  resisting  the  approaching  torrent 
had  now  vanished;  and  Ferdinand  being  inarmed  that  t^ 
insuTgoBiB  in  the  city  had  attadced  his  palace,  and  being  also 
appr^ensive  that  attoaspts  would  be  made  to  seize  his  per- 
son, and  deliver  him  a  prisoner  to  Ohuies,  privateJly  with- 
drew from  the  cieile,  and,  accompamed  by  his  unole  Fede- 
rigo,  the  queen-dowager  of  Niq)leB,  widow  of  Ferdinand  L, 
and  her  daughter  Joanna,  efi^ed  his  retreat  to'the  harbour, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Isdbia.  Advarsity  is 
the  natural  parent  of  resignation,  and  as  the  prospect  of  his 
native  place  vanished  from  his  mght,  the  fi^grtive  monarch 
was  frequently  heard  to  repeat  with  the  Psahnist,  "  Unless 
Ood  keep  the  chy,  the  vig^  of  the  keq)e«  are  vain."^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Ischia,  -an  inddent  occurred  which  showed 
that,  notwithstanding  his  mirfortmi^,  FerdinaBd  was  not  de- 
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"void  eat^r  «f  coarage  or  promp1itcid«.  On  his  demanding 
admission  f^  -himself  and  his  Mlowers  into  the  castle,  his 
yenten^ot,  <>tiigto  della  Candida,  who  had  abeadj  held  secret 
•iat^Hgence  'with  ilie  Fitesda,  refused  to  reoeiv«  them  wiliuA 
the  '^r^s.  A  parley  took  place,  in  Trfaich  Candida  at  lengdi 
eonsested  tbat  the  king  ^loaM  en^r  akme;  pr^ablj  with  an 
intentioB  ^  sectiFing  his  person.  The  gates  were  accord* 
ingfy  opened  to  him;  l»ttt.the  lientenant  no  sooner  made  his 
flfipeftrance,  than  the  king,  dranring  a  caribine  from  iieneath 
his  doak,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  soldiers,  alarmed 
«t  the  fa*e  of  their  commander,  and  awed  by  the  courage  of 
^e  king,  siilmiitted  to  his  ai^ority;  and  his  followers  im- 
mediately possessed  themselves  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1495,  Chaiies  VIII. 
entered  the  city  cf  Naples,  anndst  the  rejoicings  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.*  On  this  oecasioo,  it  was  observed 
thoit  t^e  a^erents  and  favourites  of  the  Aragonese  family  who 
liad  existed  by  their  liberality,  and  been  exalted  by  their 
kindness,  wei*e  Hie  first  to  express  their  attachment  to  the 
new  sovereign.^^  But  similar  situations  have,  in  all  countries, 
produced  similar  instances  of  ingrotitiide;  and  it  can  occa- 
sion no  surprise  i^t  the  creatures  <d  a  court  or  a  faction, 
who  are  actuated  by  no  motives  but  those  of  their  own  in- 
terest, sboflild,  under  every  c^jange,  adhere  to  the  same  rule 
of  conduct«.  Before  his  departure,  Ferdinand  had  committed 
the  command  of  the  Castel-nuovo  to  Alfonso  Davalos,  marquis 
of  Pescara;  who,  amidst  the  defection  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobility,  continued  to  d^nd  the  {dace  with  un- 
shaken ^fidelity;  and  Charles,  therefore,  after  visiting  the 
cathedral,  was  conducted  to  his  apartments  in  Castel-Capuano, 
the  aneieat  residence  of  his  anoestors  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Here  he  received  the  homi^  of  his  new  6ubj«ects.  The  Nea- 
pditim  barons  expressed  to  kim  an  uniform  obedience.  The 
remoter  eities  and  provinces  s^it  deputations  to  acknowledge 
their  submission  to  his  authoiity;  and  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  days  from  the  time  •tsf  his  departore  from  Borne, 
Charles  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  bims^  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  kingdom  <of  Naples. 

The  int^igenee  of  this  important  event  was  received  with 
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very  different  sensations  by  the  different  states  of  Italy.  In 
Florence,  whither  the  king  had  sent  the  new  cardinal  Bris* 
sonet  to  solicit  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  governmenty  it  was 
celebrated  with  formal  processions  and  ostensible  rejoicings. 
Whatever  were  the  fedings  of  Alexander  VI.,  he  betrayed 
no  external  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction;  but  contented  him- 
self with  sarcastically  observing,  that  the  French  had  overrun 
Italy  with  wooden  spurs^  and  conqttered  it  with  chalh;  alluding 
to  a  custom  prevalent  among  their  officers,  who,  when  riding 
out  for  their  amusement,  used  only  pointed  wood  instead  of 
spurs;  and  to  the  practice  of  their  foragers,  who  marked  with 
chalk  such  houses  as  were  fixed  upon  for  the  habitations  of 
the  soldiery.'* 

But  although  Charles  VUI.  had  thus  succeeded  in  his  en- 
terprise against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done  to  secure  his  acquisitions.  The  Castel-nuovo  and 
Castello  deirUovo,  both  fortresses  of  uncommon  strength,  yet 
retained  their  allegiance  to  their  former  sovereign.  The  first 
attack  of  the  French  ailillery  was  upon  the  Castel-nuovo, 
which  surrendered  in  a  few  days.  The  Castello  dell'Uoyo 
made  a  longer  resistance;  but  the  impetuous  cannonading  of 
the  French  at  length  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  necessity  of 
a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  suffered  to  depart  in 
safety  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March.*  The  valuable  effects 
contained  in  these  fortresses  were  distributed  by  the  king 
amongst  his  followers,  without  discrimination;  it  having  been 
sufficient  to  ask,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  spoil. '^ 

Nor  was  Charles  yet  at  rest  in  his  new  possessions.  What- 
ever might  be  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  the  title  by  which 
he  immediately  held  it  was  his  sword;  and  Ferdinand,  by 
relinquishing  his  dominions  only  to  a  superior  force,  was  jus- 
tified in  attempting  their  recovery,  whenever  an  occasion 
should  present  itself.  Aware  of  these  circumstances,  Charles 
became  desirous  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  Ferdinand  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his 
rights.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  Federigo,  uncle 
of  the  king,  then  at  Ischia,  requesting  an  interview  with  him 
at  Naples,  and  offering  four  hostages  for  his  return.  Fede- 
rigo accordingly  proceeded  to.  Naples,  where  Charles  proposed, 
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tbaty  if  the  king,  his  nephew,  would  relinquish  his  crown,  he 
wotdd  grant  him  a  territory  in  France,  with  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  would  also  honourably  provide  for  Federigo,  hud 
the  rest  of  the  family  of  Aragon.  In  reply  to  this  proposi- 
tion, Federigo  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  king,  that  he  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his  nephew,  to 
know  that  he  would  assent  to  no  conditions  that  would  deprive 
him  of  his  crown,  or  remove  him  from  his  subjects.  That  if 
these  preliminaries  could  be  conceded,  he  should  be  ready  to 
enter  into  further  negotiations,  but  that  Ferdinand  was  deter- 
mined either  to  live  or  die  a  king.  After  a  second  interview, 
equally  fruitless,  though  conducted  with  circumstances  of 
apparent  respect  and  civility,  Federigo  took  his  departure,  and 
returned  to  announce  the  result  of  his  voyage  to  his  nephew, 
who  yet  remained  at  Ischia  to  wait  the  issue  of  it.* 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Charles  employed  his  time  during 
bis  residence  at  Naples,  an  exact  diary  has  been  preserved  by 
his  faithful  attendant,  Andre  de  la  Vigne.  But  the  observa- 
tion of  this  humble  annalist  has  seldom  penetrated  beyond  the 
external  ceremonies  and  common  occurrences  of  the  day.  We 
may,  however,  discover,  that  the  king  displayed  a  rigid  punc- 
tuaJity  in  paying  his  devotions  every  morning  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  Naples,  and  that  he  occasionally  diversified  his 
amusements  by  an  excursion  to  Foggio  Reale,^^  a  seat  of  the 
Neapolitan  sovereigns,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
city.  The  king  appears  also  to  have  been  higldy  delighted 
with  the  wonderful  display  of  courage  and  agility  exhibited  by 
a  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Melfi ;  who,  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  rode  her  courser  at  full  speed,  and  f^terwards  went 
through  the  various  exercises  of  a  cavalier;  insomuch,  that 
the  annalist  assures  us  it  was  a  miracle  to  see  a  young  lady 
perform  such  '^  outrageous  feats;"  nor  can  he  believe  that  the 
warlike  dames  who  opposed  the  Grecians,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  could  have  performed  one  hundredth  part  of  what  was 
then  represented.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  April  a  solemn 
tournament  was  proclaimed,  which  was  daily  renewed  until 
the  first  of  May,  and  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
persons,  as  well  from  Florence  as  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  Naples.  ^"^     The 
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rejal  h«nd  was,  hoirevar,  esplo^ped  with  more  gnfe^  if  awt 
with  more  effieacy,  in  toncMog-  ihoe^  afieeted  witii  tiie  eyil^ 
who  sought,  in  the  cozutescensoon  c^  the  iin^,  a.  lemedj  &r 
their  sizfferiDgs.  Thus  prone  hare  the  soreEeigns  otHie  w^hM 
generally  been  to  disregard  those  eathonities  which  they  mighir 
have  alleviated,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  ^ose  wfaidh  aio: 
beyond  their  power  to  eure»  On  payii^  hxa  de'votions  ia  tiw 
choreh  of  St.  JannariuSy  the  head  €i  the  nwrtyr  was  exhiibitedl 
to  him,  aB^  the  vessel  prodnced  which  eontasned  aportioB.  of 
his  blood,  which  appeared  eonsolidated,  Hke  a  stone;  but  oa 
being  tonefaed  by  the  king  with  a  silver  wvnd,.  and  piaced  on 
the  altar  before  the  head  of  the  saint,  it  b^^  ts>  disaoivev 
grow  warm^  and  boil,  to  the  astonishment  of  Charka  asA  his 
attendants,  who  were  assored  that  this  blood  was  pvivy  ta  the 
secrets  of  heav^i,  and  never  dissolved  but  set  the  pr^rers  oi 
the  just..* 

Whilst  the  French  nDoaiardi  was  thus  eonsamiitg^  in  Ite 
most  abjeet  si^istitioQ,  or  the  most  pnecile  afliasementa^  thafe 
time  whiish  he  ooght  to  have  iewted  ta  the  regulatioaa  dtak 
government  of  his  newly  aeqnsred  demiauena,  FaslxnaBd  had 
proceeded  &'om  the  kknd  of  Isehia  to  Sieily,  to  coaanhi  with 
his  father,  Alfonso^  on  the  most  likely  measures  £»  restdriag: 
the  fcHrtunes  of  tie  family,  fie  found  hhn  at  Medsin%  m  a 
convent,  snrrounded  by  n^onks,  passing  his  days  inabstia^we^ 
and  his  nights  in  pnvyer.  The  zesndt  ei  their  ddiberaitifina. 
was  such  as  appeared  likely  to  answer  the  immediate  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended^  the  expulsion  of  the  Frenek 
from,  tl^  kingdom  of  Naples^  but,  in  dangerous  aitnation^. 
i&K^e  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  apprehended  as  the  recmtiing^ 
to  expedients  whic^  are  worse  thmi  the  exiiwtfng  «7il;  and  ai 
serious  consideraitioiL  woold  have  shown  tiiem^  dat  of  ^  the 
means  of  assistance,^  the  support  and  interference  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spam  was  the  most  to  be  deprecated.  The  motives 
by  which  they  were  indueed  to  have  recoorse  to  his  protect 
ties  are  not  indeed  di&i:^  to  be  diseovered.  Ferdimud 
was  already  possessed  of  tl%  island  of  Sieily  ^^  and  the  vksai^ 
of  so  powearfbl  a  ndghbonr  as  the  French  monaxch^  who  was 
avowedly  meditsting  htsh  conquests,  conM  not  iJEui  to  exdte 
in  his  mind  appr^abengBons  for  its  ultimate  safety;  whilsl  the 
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nesr  idotaonshiff  ihaA  aahBiaied  lietween.  bun.  Mid  the  royal 
hmam  of  Ns^es  mx^t  be  su^poeed  to  indues  him  to  take  a 
pcansonal  intenst  in  their  iiiiafertiine£k  But^  whilst  the  abdi- 
cated and  exfled  BMHiaBcbs  wes*  thus  flattmng  themaeivea 
witk  the  adraastfl^es  to  be  deriyed  from  his  aupport,  they 
ought  also  to.  httvc  eoosidefed,  that  thia  aml»tioua  jmd  politie 
pnace  was  the  nnqueatitmahle  I^timaifte  heir  of  Alfonao  L, 
hii^  of  Azagon^  Sucify^  aaid  Naides;  and  that  he  Blight  natu* 
rally  r^ard  as  a  derogatian  of  his  herediiar  j  rights,  the 
he<|ttest  of  tba  carowa-  of  Na.]^  bj  Alfonso  to  his  illegitimate 
am,.  Ferdinand  L>  th&  grandfii^iief  (£  its  last  possessor.  It  is 
true,  he  had  noti  eslj  long  ae^akaced  in  this  separatLan  of  the 
doBniraeMa  of  hia  house,  bi;^  had  married  his  sister  to  hia 
cenain^  Ferdinand  L  But  as  the  foxtunes  of  the  Neapolitan 
brandL  dedined,  the  strea^th  and  resources  o£  the  Spanisk 
house  had  xnereased;  and  it  mighty  ther^ore,  justly  hft^e  been 
snapecteai^  that  its  repres^iative  migl^  now  aasert  his  claims^ 
whidt  had  been  suited  to  remain  so  long  dann&nt»  not  per- 
haps icaat  has  moderalion,.  but  from  his  inability  to  enforce 
them.  These  obvious  suggestions  w^re,  however,  overlooked^ 
<3at  di^^arded,  in  l^e  puiic  oeeasicmed  by  the  invasiMt  of  the 
French.;  and  the  h,ial  rc^ebitiim  was  adopted  of  appljii^  ta 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  his  aesistanee.  Bernardo  Bemandcv 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Naples,  was  the  ambassador  employed. 
-OR  this  oecafiioB*  He  was.  received  with  great  attention* 
The  Spimish  monareh  had  not  observed  with  indifference  the 
progBcss  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  but  had  already  inti- 
mated to  Charles  that  he  should  consider  his  attack  on  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  himself  .  He. 
had  indeed  ei^aged,  by  a.  sqI^qui  oath,  not  to  interfere  in  tibia 
oantest;  but  on  examining  the  purport  o£  this  engagement  it 
was  diseovered,  that  it  contained  a  reservation  of  the  rights  q£ 
the  churdb,  which  it  was  cont^ided  would  be  materiallj 
aJeebed  by  the  proceedings  of  Charles  YUL,  and  besides,  the 
reatrktion  against  tiKe  ksterfereaee.  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
vraa  on^  ecmdition  that  Charles  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the 
<»own  of  Nafdes;  a  propositi<m  which  it  was  as  easy  to  deny 
as  to  assert.  A  pow^ul  armament  was  therefore  provided^ 
ikit  conmumd  of  whidi  was  given  to  Gronsalvo  Fernandez,  a 
native  of  Cordova,  <tf  the  £gimily  of  Aguilar^  a  commaoder  of 
acknowledged  talents,  courage,  and  experience,,  who  imme- 
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diately  repaired  to  Sicily,  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  circum* 
stances  might  require;  and,  hj  his  subsequent  victories, 
converted  the  appellation  of  The  great  Captain^  originally 
used  by  his  countrymen  merely  to  designate  his  authority^ 
into  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  his  name, 
as  expresave  of  his  superior  abilities  and  virtues. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  regarded  without 
jealousy  and  dread  by  the  other  states  of  Italy;  and  particur 
larly  by  the  person  who  had  been  the  first  and  most  active 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  the  restless  Lodovico  Sforza. 
The  extraordinary  talents  of  this  misguided  politician,  like 
sharp  implements  in  the  hands  of  an  awkward  artificer,  not 
only  defeated  his  intended  purpose,  but  in  the  result  generally 
proved  injurious  to  himself.  Could  he  have  been  contented 
with  the  rank  and  influence  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  states  of  Italy,  without  soliciting  the  interference  of  the 
French;  or,  after  the  arrival  and  success  of  Charles  VIII.  had 
he  maintained  his  fidelity,  and  assisted  the  king  in  securing 
his  new  acquisitions,  and  returning  in  safety  beyond  the  Alps; 
in  either  case,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have  enjoyed  with- 
out interruption  his  ill-acquired  authority;  but  there  seems 
to  exist  in  some  persons  such  a  propensity  to  evil,  as  induces 
them  to  overlook  the  plainest  dictates  of  their  own  interest, 
if  they  happen  to  be,  as  they  generally  are,  in  unison  with 
morality  and  good  faith.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  Charle* 
at  Naples,  Lodovico  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
senate  of  Venice,  for  intercepting  and  cutting  him  off  on  his- 
return  to  France;  and  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1495,  a 
league  was  concluded  at  Venice,  among  the  Italian  states, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  defence  of  their  dominions, 
and  the  protection  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  but  in 
fact  to  oppose  the  French  monarch  on  his  return  from  Naples. ^^ 
This  combination,  which  was  called  the  holy  league,  the 
most  formidable  that  Europe  had  then  seen,  was  acceded  to, 
not  only  by  the  states  of  Venice  and  of  Milan,  but  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  eagerly  availed  himself  of  any  opportunity 
that  might  protect  him  against  the  dreaded  power  of  the 
French.  The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  were  also  parties  to  the  convention;  and  those  ideas 
of  a  balance  of  power  by  which  the  Italians  had  long  regu- 
lated their  respective  governments  were  thus  extended  to  the 
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countries  bejond  the  Alps.^  But  whilst  the  ostensible  views 
of  this  powerful  combination  were  industriouslj  laid  before  the 
world,  it  was  secretly  proposed,  that  they  should  unite  their 
forces  in  divesting  Charles  YIU.  of  the  conquest  which  he 
had  so  easily  obtained.  To  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  monarch  should  assist  his  relations  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  in  the  recovery  of  their  dominions;  that  the  Vene- 
tians should  send  a  powerful  naval  armament  to  occupy  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  that  Lodovico  Sforza 
should  oppose  the  arrival  of  further  succours  to  the  French 
through  the  states  of  Milan.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  should  be  advanced  to  Maximilian 
and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  enable  them  to  carry  an  ef^ive 
war  into  the  provinces  of  France.  To  the  completion  of  this 
league,  the  concurrence  of  the  other  states  of  Italy  was  highly 
desirable;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  true  Italian  poUcy, 
whilst  he  permitted  his  son  Alfonso  to  join  the  allies  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  horse,  as  a  stipendiary  to  the  duke  of 
Milan,  professed  his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  former 
engagements;  and  the  Florentines,  well  aware  that,  in  case 
of  hostilities,  they  would  be  the  first  to  experience  the  re- 
sentment of  the  French  monarch,  and  not  less  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  than  of  the  success  of  the  French, 
refused  to  become  parties  to  the  convention.* 

The  exultation  which  the  Neapolitans  had  expressed  on 
the  arrival  of  a  new  sovereign,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Notwithstanding  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by 
Charles  to  particular  cities,  which  had  been  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  the  people  sooii  perceived  their 
error,  in  exchanging  the  well-regulated,  though  severe  govern- 
ment of  the  house  of  Aragon,  for  the  licentious  misrule  of 
the  French.  The  great  barons  of  the  realm,  instead  of  rer 
ceiving  those  favours  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of 
their  ready  submission,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and 
their  domains,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
instances,  were  conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate 
liberality,  upon  his  ablest  generals,  and  his  most  worthless 
dependents.^*  The  French  soldiery,  dispersed  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  were  restrained  by  no  conside- 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  ii.  1.  89. 
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ratioas  of  either  huoHiiityv  ^onoinr,  or  deeencj;  and  the 
BdiaEB;  wnten  hove  emMSfAaaoB^  that  evea  the  aanctiiaries  ci 
rdigioiBSF  ebaslat^  ware  not  aiwaya  a  soffieiftBi  proteetk»t 
agaiiUFt  ihew  hcvialL  Tkienee.*  Uader  these  eire«BistuiGe»  it 
caa  oeaasies  no  sarpiise  that  &e  Neapcditans  should  haire 
coseeii^ed  »  speedj  aferskm  to  their  new  governors;  and 
Gnkdatdiiix  might  wilii  safetjr  have  rested  their  dissatis- 
^KtioQ  o&  the  genaral  prindides  of  humaa  nature,  without 
s^kii^  &r  it  in  the  levitj  ansd  instabilit j  of  the  peopleJ^^ 

No  sooner  did  Charles  veeeLve  infermaition  of  the  formid- 
able league^  so  uattaipeetedlj  formed  between  the  pdncea  of 
Italy  and  the  otiterEarapaam  states,  than  he  instantlj  became 
sensible  of  th&  dangers  of  his  situaticm,  and  was  no  Less  im- 
patient to  quit  las  newlj-acquired  dominions^  and  netom  to 
France,  than  he  had  latdybeen  to  possess  lamself  of  the. 
crown  of  Naples*  He  now  pereeived  that  the  treaties  whlek 
he  had,  witJt  so  mueb  preeastion  and  b j  so  many  saerifieee^ 
concluded  with  the  Eint^pean  soY«9:eigns>  had  served  no  other 
piopese  liian  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,'  fccan  which  he  could 
not  expect  to  extricate  himself  witluH^  great  difficulty.  The 
desertion  of  Lodovico  Sforza  convinced  him  that  no  rdiance 
was  to  b€F  placed  upon  his  Italian  ailies>  and  that  his  only 
hopes  of  safety  most  rest  on  tke  courage  of  hiff  army,  in. 
forcing  his  way  through  the  hoslaile  states  of  Italy.  Critical, 
however,  as  Ms  su6uatmn  m%ht  b^  he  was  unwilling  to  quit 
the  citry  of  Naples  withoBt  the  eeranony  of  a  eoranation* 
With  th£3  view  he  du^tched  an  enroy  to  the  p^e,  to  en- 
deavour, hy  the  asBaranee  of  Ins  protection  and  &.vour,  t9 
detadi  hnn  £rem  his  new  alhes,.  and  indoee  Inm  to  grant  the 
bidl  oi  inrestituze.  But  Alexanda?,  who  had  refused  to 
assent  to  his  re^piest  when  he  occuj^ed  Bome  at  the  head  of 
a  Tictorions  army,  was  not  likelj,  after  the  alliances  which 
he  had  lately  irarmed,  to  comply  with  his  wishes^^  This 
dbappointne&t  did  not,  howeyer,  deter  Chade&&(»n  display- 
ing to  the  Neapolitans^  before  M»  departure,  a  sj^ndiel 
pageant.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  the  princes  and-  chief 
nc^ity,  both  of  France  and  Ni^le%  and  the  great  b«x«is 
frem  othe?  parts  of  Itafy,  aasemMed  at  Fbggio  Impexiale,  and 

•  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano,  parte  vii  p.  939.    Benedetti,  Fatto  d'armie  sul 
Tairo,  p.  9.  b. 
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acfiompunaed  the  kii^  in  a  sdemxt  ffocesaiQa  into  the  citf  ei 
Napk^  where  he  made  Ma  {mbtte  ea^,  as  king  o£  VnMot, 
Sidfy,  and  Jamaakm.  He  was  ekd  in  am  imperial  Havtle^ 
the  crown  on  his  head;  in  hia  r^k^  hand  he  hekL  the  baU  of 
gold,  the  proud  aymbel  o£  unive^al  empire ;  in  his  kft^  tiba 
seeptrei.  The  caaopj  waa  supf^ffted  hj  aamt  ti  the  &nt 
nol^tj  of  Naples.  Gilbert  da  Bcmrbon,.  dake  de  Montpcn^ 
sief y  ^^peased  aa  lieuteaant-general,  and  Tieeroj  of  the  lung* 
doBOu  Ammig  those  who  were  habited  in  regrai  Mantles,  as 
rt^aited  to  the  kiog^  were  Philip  de  Brease^  norwards  duke 
of  Savoy,  monsieur  de  Foix^  monsieur  de  Luxemburg,  and 
nobODsieur  de  Yendk^sme.  As  ke  entered  tbe  ci^,  he  was  nwt 
bj  great  munbers  of  the  nolalit j  and  chief  kihaMtants^  with 
their  wivesy  who  presented  to  hun  their  chiLdr^i,  £ram  the  age 
of  eight  to  »2teen,  requestii^  that  he  woaid  grant  them  the 
honour  of  knigbthood^  with  wkieh  he  readilj  cemplied.  Jeaa 
Daunay  performed  on  this  oceauon  the  <^ee  of  champicMi; 
he  was  drest  in  eesplete  armour,,  and  waazBonnted  on  a  bene 
riehly  caj^ariaaned.  If  we  mat^  believe  de  la  Yigne,  the 
dlBzais  of  Naples  om^BSsed  tb^  had  never  belere  l^k^  so 
aee^nplished  a  eavaliear.  Froeeedii^  to  the  cathedral,  the 
king  approaehed  the  great  altar,  where  li^  pvocniaed^  under 
the  aanetic«L  of  a  solemn  oath,  isy  maii^iain  tibe  rights  of  has. 
new  aulgects,  and  was  grat^ed  bj  the  tenpOTarj  assurances 
of  their  lejal^  and  altegimye.  On  this  occasion  the  cek* 
brs^d  Pontana  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  king,  as  the. 
orator  of  the  peo^  oi  Naples^  and  the  tenour  of  his  diseoura^ 
which,  was  supposed  to  ineuljpate  the  unfortunate  monarehs  of 
the  house  oi  Aragon,  by  whom  he  had  been  unifomthp- 
favonred  and  protected^  has  stained  his  chairaeter  wkk  the 
indelible  bio*  of  ingratitude.  As  this  ocatioii  has  not  reached 
t^  present  times,,  it  is.  not  easy  to  detemuae  how  £ur  tbe 
accusation  against  hkn  is  well  &>i»ded;  but  the  cireuastaneev 
if  true^  is  itself  nnfavonrabte  to  the  fame  of  the  Nej^pcditan 
achotar,  and  it  may  readily^  be  iaferrec^  that  if  he  tmdertaok 
an.  office  m  ineonsi^ent  with  his  own  hoaanr,  he  would  net 
display  much  delicacy  in  its  ezecntion.^^ 

But  although  Chnrks  did  not  think  juroper  any  longer  to 
hazard  his  own  person  in  the  defence  of  his  newly-acquiied 
dominions,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  a  part  id  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  his  most  M&  gen^nki  in  posp- 
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session  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom^ 
with  assurances,  that  he  would  not  onlj  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  means  of  defence,  but  would  shortly  return  into 
Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army.  Of  all  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Charles  on  this  expedition,  and  which 
Comines  uniformly  represents  as  a  series  of  errors  and 
absurdities,  this,  upon  which  he  makes  no  comment,  was  the 
most  imprudent,  and  proTcd  in  the  event  the  most  destructive. 
Had  he  concentered  his  strength  in  Naples,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  speediest  reinforcements,  either  by  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  or  by  means  of  his  fleet,  it  would  have  given  confi- 
dence and  security  to  his  adherents,  and  enabled  him  to 
defend  himself  against  the  meditated  attack ;  or,  had  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  conquests  as  untenable,  he  might 
have  returned  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  if  not  with  honour, 
at  least  with  safety  to  his  own  dominions;  but  by  dividing 
his  forces,  he  exposed  his  own  person  to  the  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  superior  numbers  of  his  enemies,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  left  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  to  support  a  hopeless  and  destructive  contest  with  the 
arms  of  the  allies,  and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
On  quitting  the  capital,  he  entrusted  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  the  duke  de  Montpensier;  who,  notwithstanding  his 
indolence,  or  his  levity,  had  served  his  master  on  all  occasions 
with  courage  and  fidelity.^^  D'Aubigny,  who  had  been 
recompensed  for  his  labours  with  the  states  of  Acri  and 
SquiUazzo,  and  the  title  of  grand  constable  of  Naples,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Calabria.  The  strong 
holds  of  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  by  Charles  to  his  most 
experienced  commanders.  Of  the  Italian  nobility,  the  family 
of  Colonna  availed  themselves  the  most  effectually  of  his 
bounty,  and  were  appointed  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  their  request  that  Charles 
retained  as  prisoners  the  count  of  PitigHano  and  Virginio  Ca- 
sino, the  chiefs  of  the  rival  family  of  that  name,  who  had  been 
arrested  whilst  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
king.  These  favours  did  not,  however,  secure  the  fidelity  of 
his  Roman  allies,  who  had  already  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  his  enemies,  and,  on  his  departure,  were 
the  first  to  oppose  his  authority;  not,  perhaps,  as  Comines 
asserts,  without  cause,  but  because  they  were  aware  that  the 
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king,  by  the  imprudent  divimon  of  his  forces,  had  deprived 
that  authority  of  its  necessary  support.* 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1495,  Charles  quitted  Naples, 
and  proceeded  directly  towards  Rome.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  lances, 
three  hundred  Swiss  infantry,  one  thousand  French,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Gascons.  Comines  estimates  his  force  at 
nine  thousand  men;  all  of  whom,  as  he  informs  us,  were 
young,  and  in  high  spirits,  fully  persuaded  that  they  should 
meet  with  no  opponents  able  to  take  the  field  against  them. 
Alexander  YI.  was  too  sensible  of  the  ofifences  which  he  had 
committed,  in  joining  the  alliance,  and  refusing  the  bull  of 
investiture,  to  trust  for  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of  the 
king;  and,  being  apprized  of  his  approach,  quitted  the  city 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  fled  to  Orvieto, 
leaving  the  cardinal  S.  Anastasio,  as  his  legate,  to  receive  the 
French  monarch  with  due  honour.  The  rest  of  the  collie  of 
cai*dinals  accompanied  the  pope;  who  was  also  escorted  by 
two  hundred  men-at-arms,  one  thousand  light  horse,  and  three 
thousand  infantry.f  Charles,  after  paying  his  devotions  at 
the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter's,*®  speedily  quitted  the  city 
without  offering  any  violence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  directed 
his  course  towards  Yiterbo;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope 
left  Orvieto,  and  passed  on  to  Perugia,  whence  it  was  his 
intention,  if  the  king  approached,  to  retire  to  Ancona,  and 
take  shipping  for  some  other  part  of  Italy. 

Charles  arrived  at  Yiterbo  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  audi 
remained  there  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  month,  during 
which  time  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  body  of  S.  Rosa,  which  the  priests  showed  him  in  real 
flesh  and  blood,  assuriug  him,  she  was  only  in  a  trance.*^  He 
here  received  intelligence  that  his  advanced  guard  had  met 
with  some  resistance  at  Toscanella,  a  fortified  town  belonging 
to  the  pope,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  taken  the  place 
by  storm,  and  plundered  it,  with  the  slaughter  of  about  six 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants;  an  event  which  is  said  to  have 
given  him  great  dissatisfaction;  as  he  was  desirous  of  passing 
through  the  territories  of  the  church  in  as  pacific  a  manner  as 
possible. 

•  Mem.  de  Comines,  liv.  viii.cbap.  i.  p.  217,  218. 
f  Gtticciard.  lib.  ii. 
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On  the  approach  of  tiie  king  towards  ^ena,  lie  was  met  by 
a  deputation  of  the  chief  Bahabitants,  who  eondacted  hnn  inrto 
1^  <aty;  wlwre  he  was  i»ceived  with  great  honour,  and  re- 
musied  for  several  days,  attracted  h j  the  ^arms  of  female 
beauty,  aad  gratified  by  tiie  eamptuous  banquets  prepared 
lor  lam.  He  had  hero  an  interview  witli  his  ambassador, 
Fhifip  dc  Comines,  then  just  arrived  from  Venice;  whom 
he  qmestioBed  wit^  a^pparent  jocularity,  but  perhaps  not 
without  real  a&Kiety,  as  to  the  preparations  made  for  opposing 
Mb  return.*  The  answer  of  Comines  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  his  apprdieasions.  He  assured  the  king  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  senate,  that  the  united  army  of  the 
V«ne1ians  a&d  the  duke  of  Milan  would  amount  to  forty 
Hiousaad  men;  bat  that  they  were  intended  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive,  and  woi^  not  pass  the  river  OgKo,  unless  the 
king  should  attack  the  states  of  Milan.  Comines  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  -entreat  the  king  to  hasten  his 
departure,  before  his  <en«aiies  co^d  haTe  assembled  their 
ibroes,  or  i«ceived  suoeours  from  the  emperor  efect,  who  was 
i>eported  to  be  raistng oonsideral^  levies;  but  Charles  suffered 
himsdf  to  be  detained  by  a  negotiation  with  iSie  deputies  of 
Morence,  who  m^  him  at  ^skaxR,  and  soiidted,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  the  pesftorati^n  <tf  Pisa;  ofifeirng  not  only  to  pay  the 
contribution  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  but  to  advance  liim 
aeventy  thousand  diicats  as  a  loan,  and  to  dispatch  their  con- 
dottiero,  Francesco  Secoo,  willi  three  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  two  thousand  infanlry,  to  attend  him,  until  his  arrival  at 
Asti.  The  more  prudent  part  of  his  followers  earnestly  advised 
Ihe  king  to  accede  to  so  advantageous  a  proposal;  but  the 
prince  dc  Ligny,  a  young  man,  his  cousin  and  favourite, 
having  ■observed,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deliver  up  the 
people  of  Pi«a  into  the  power  of  their  tyrants,  Charles,  acting 
fmder  the  impulse  of  his  fee^ngs,  and  disregarding  at  once 
Ms  interest  and  his  oath,  regected  the  offer.f  In  like  oppo- 
filtic^i  to  the  advice  of  his  most  judidous  counsellors,  but  at 
ihe  request  of  some  <rf  the  inhabitants  of  Biena,  he  appointed 
i&e  prince  de  Ligny  governor  of  that  place;  who  deputed  his 
audtorsty  to  monsiear  de  ViHenefivo  as  his  lieutenant,  with 
whom  the  king  left  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men;  thereby 

♦  Comines,  liv.  viii.  cLap.  ii.  +  lb. 
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^ffidnkhiiig  Im  iforcee  at  thifi  criticBl  jnaeture,  wzdioot  the 
poseibilily  <of  deriving  from  it  the  slighteet  advantage,  in 
fact,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  were  expelled  liie  akj 
in  less  thioi  a  month  &tnn  his  departure.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  CSiatiea  to  ha^e 
proceeded  from  Siena  to  Fioisenee:;  for  which  purpose,  lie 
ad  vaiooed  as  far  as  Oampana,  a  vnaSi  town  at  no  great  dtatance 
fi*om  -diBt  cityif  but  on  his  amval  there,  he  ioiiBd  ihst, 
although  the  ilorentines  had  made  preparations  to  raoeive 
hka  with  dne  IboiMmr,  the^  had  collected  a  conEoderable  number 
«f  troops,  and  had  Med  the  city  witii  iirmed  men.  These 
precantionB  were  perhi^  not  so  much  to  be  attribnted  to 
their  apprehensions  from  Hhe  king,  as  to  their  «kread  of  tiie 
restoration  of  the  amthorky  of  the  MedicL  They  wmt  alreac^ 
aj^rized  that  Piero  had  attached  himsdf  to  the  cause  ef  Hie 
French,  and  lliat  he  was  then  actoallj  in  die  camp^:^  and  ^aey 
justly  feared,  that  if  !he  were  admitted  within  the  waUs,  he 
might  avail  bnnself  of  their  assirtanee  to  xvgain  bra  fermer 
ascen&incf.  Unwilfing  to  engage  in  a  omtest,  Charles 
changed  Ins  intentiens,  and  db<ected  his  ccnirse  towards  !%». 
In  Ms  route  he  passed  tfarongh  the  town  of  Boggibonza, 
where  he  bad  an  interview  with  tiiie  moio^  Savonarola,  who 
Ittd  been  sent  by  the  Florentines,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  him  to  deliver  up  to  them  ^e  city  of  Pisa, 
and  the  other  :fortified  places  of  Tuscany,  which  bad  been 
conditionsdly  entrasted  to  him.  The  persuasions  «f  Savona- 
rola w«^  accompanied  by  threats  and  dennnciationB,  that  if 
the  king  violated  the  oath  which  he  had  swam,  witii  bis  baad 
•on  the  Evangeligts,  and  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  be  woidd  incnr 
'^e  wrath  of  heaven,  and  meet  with  a  merited  punishment; 
but  these  representations,  althou^  m^ed  by  the  ftnatie  widi 
his  usual  vehemence,  seem  to  Inve  been  Uttk  regarded  by 
Charles;  who  at  some  times  nndertocii:  to  restore  the  places, 
and  at  others  alleged  that,  prior  to  has  oath,  be  bad  promised 
the  citizens  oiJ^m,  to  maintain  their  liberty  ;§  liius  sn^ailsng 
bknself  of  the  inconsistent  engagements  made  with  each  of 
l3ie  contending  parties,  to  frui^rate  the  requiBitions  of  bodi. 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Fisa,  the  same  soMcitatians 

*  Mem.  de  Comines,  liv.  viii.  chap.  ii. 
+  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  Vergier  d'Honneur. 
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and  entreaties,  with  which  he  had  been  assailed  in  his  route 
towards  Naples,  were  again  renewed  with  additional  importa- 
nity,  and  no  measures  were  omitted  which  might  induce  him 
to  take  the  inhabitants  under  his  protection,  and  enable  them 
to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Florentines.  In  fact,  the 
spirit  of  political  independence  was  never  more  strongly 
evinced  by  any  people  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place; 
who  already  b^an  to  manifest  that  inflexible  disposition 
which  supported  them  through  the  long  and  severe  trial  which 
they  were  destined  to  undergo.  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
lined  with  escutcheons  and  bannerets  of  the  arms  of  France; 
the  principal  citizens,  with  all  their  attendants,  were  ready  to 
receive  the  king;  and  the  children,  dressed  in  white  satin, 
embroidered  with  the  fleurs  de  lys,  saluted  him  with  exclama- 
tions of  "Vive  le  Roil"— "Vive  la  France!"  As  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  bridge,  an  emblematical  exhibition  was 
prepared,  on  a  scaffold  decorated  with  rich  tapestry,  which 
represented  a  figure  mounted  on  horseback,  completely  armed, 
60  as  to  resemble  a  king  of  France.  His  mantle  was  strewed 
with  lilies,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  naked  sword,  the  point 
turned  towards  Naples,  Under  the  feet  of  his  horse  were 
the  figures  of  a  lion  and  of  a  large  serpent,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan.  On  the  following 
day,  the  king  was  formally  requested,  by  a  large  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  take  the  city  under  his  protection;  but  his 
answer  was,  as  usual,  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.  Those 
assurances  which  the  citizens  could  not  obtain,  were  next 
solicited  by  their  wives  and  daughters;  who,  clothing  them- 
selves in  mourning,  proceeded,  barefooted,  through  the  streets 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  king;  and^  being  admitted  to 
his  presence,  supplicated,  with  loud  cries  and  exclamations, 
his  compassion  on  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  children,  en- 
treating him  to  protect  them  against  their  oppressors.*  In 
his  reply,  Charles  assured  them  of  his  affection  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Pisa,  and  promised  so  to  arrange  matters,  that 
they  should  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The 
method  which  he  took  for  this  purpose,  was  to  garrison  the 
citadel  with  French  soldiers,  the  command  of  whom  he  en- 
trusted to  D'Entraigges,  one  of  the  most  profiigate  of  his 

♦  Vergier  d'Honnetir. 
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followers;^  who,  without  regarding  either  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  or  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  converting  his  trust  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  emolument. 

After  remaining  six  or  seven  days  at  Pisa,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded through  Lucca  and  Fietra  Santa,  to  Sarzana.^  On 
his  arrival  tiiere,  he  received  information,  that  the  Genoese 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  free  themselves  £rom  the  dominion 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  whereupon  he  dispatched  the  duke  def 
Bresse,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men-at-arms,  and  five 
hundred  infantry,  to  encourage  the  attempt;  which  was  also 
to  be  supported  by  the  French  fleet.  The  Genoese,  however, 
retained  their  fidelity ;  the  fleet  was  wholly  defeated  and 
captured  at  Rapallo;  and  the  duke  de  Bresse  with  difiB^culty 
effected  a  junction  with  the  king  at  Asti,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  render  him  any  service.  In  the  meantime  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  not  only  secured  the  town  of  Asti,  through  which 
Charles  was  necessiuily  to  pass,  but  having  also  captured  the 
city  of  Novara,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Milan,  had  begun  to 
set  up  his  hereditary  pretensions,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Visconti,  to  the  dominion  of  that  duchy. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  was  led  by  the 
marshal  de  Gies,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gian-Giacopo 
Trivulzio.  In  approaching  the  fortified  town  of  Pontremoli, 
advantageously  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
which  was  garrisoned  with  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers, 
some  resistance  was  expected,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  the  place  was  surrendered  without  the  necessity  of  an 
attack.  On  the  troops  being  adiftitted  within  the  town,  a 
quarrel,  however,  arose  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  and 
a  party  of  German  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  French,  in 
which  about  forty  of  the  latter  lost  their  lives;  a  circumstance 
which  so  exasperated  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that  they 
not  only  attacked  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  but  set  fire 
to  the  place.  By  this  act  of  barbarity  they  consumed  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  provisions,  of  which  the  French  army 
then  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  This  outrage,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  marshal  de  Gies  to  prevent,  was 
highly  resented  by  the  king,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were 
almost  perishing  for  want,  but  of  the  disgrace  which  it  at- 
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tached  to  his  arms  ^  and  itwaa  aafy  m  cojBaeqiieiice  c^  « 
moet  essential  service^  which  the  Giermaa  anxillanes  soon 
afterwards  rendered  to  him,  that  thej  were  restc^ed  to  hia 
favour. 

Having  quitted  Sarzana,  Charles  now  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  near  the  town  of  Yill*  Franca;  having  eon* 
flamed  nearly  six  wedts  in  his  march  from  Naples,  at  a  time 
when,  his  safety  iMefiy  depended  upon  his  passiBg  the  moun- 
tains before  his  en^nies  had  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to 
oppose  his  ]^ogre6s.  The  same  good  f<Miiiine  which  had 
attended  him  on  his  descent  to  Naples  seemed,  however,  to 
accompany  him  on  his  retnm,  and  frequently  r^ninded  hia 
annalist,  Comines,  of  an  interview  which  he  had  at  Fknrenee 
with  Savonarola,  in  whose  predi<^ona  he  af^pears  to  have 
placed  great  confidence,  and  who  assmred  hun,  *^  That  God 
would  conduct  the  king  in  safety,  withoat  tl^  loss  oi  his 
honour ;  bat  that,  as  a  punishment  for  his  n^ecting  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  indulging  his  s<^dWs  in  thdr 
licentiousness,  he  must  feel  a  stroke  of  the  scoarge."  *  la 
ascending  the  mountains,  the  army  deviated  from  its  former 
track,  and  inclined  to  die  right  towards  Parm%  where  they 
met  with  steep  acdivities,  which  rendered  the  conveyance  of 
their  artillery,  of  which  ib%j  had  about  forty  heavy  pieces,  a 
labour  of  extreme  difficulty.  On  this  occafflon  the  German 
auxiliaries  offered  their  advices  to  the  king  to  transput  the 
cannon  by  their  own  labour,  provided  he  would  restoare  them 
to  his  favour.  Yoking  thems^vea  in  couples,  like  beasts  of 
burthen,  one  or  two  hundred  to  a  |Heee  of  artiUery,  and  aided 
by  such  horses  as  could  Ix^^^ed,  they  at  length  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountains ;  but  iJie  dang^  imd  difficulty  oi 
descending  were  not  less  than  those  which  they  had  experi- 
enced in  the  ascent,  cm  account  of  the  frequent  precipicea 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  and  which  induced  several 
of  the  offi[eers  to  advise  the  king  to  destroy  his  artillery,  in 
order  to  expedite  his  progress^  but  to  this  he  would  by  no 
means  consent.  It  is,  however,  certain^  that  without  the  aid  of 
the  Germans,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  the  artillery  ov^r 
these  rugged  and  trackless  wilds  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
surmountable. 

Charles  had  now  passed  the  summit  of  those  hiUs  winch 
*  Coniiies,  liy.  ?iii.  dbapv  u. 
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form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Apennines,  and  was  wind- 
ing his  array  through  the  steep  and  narrow  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  when,  as  the  plains  of  Lomhardjr  opened  upon  his 
sight,  he  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  tents 
and  pavilions  of  a  numerous  army,  assembled  by  the  allies  to 
oppose  his  progress.  Of  this  army,  the  diief  command  was 
entrusted  to  Frioncesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was 
assisted  by  his  uncle  Ridolfo,  a  soldier  of  acknowledged  honour 
and  great  experience.  Under  the  marquis,  several  of  the  most 
edebrated  generals  in  Italy  led  the  different  bodies  of  which: 
the  allied  anny  was  composed.  The  number  is  variously 
stated  by  contemporary  authors.  If  we  may  credit  the  Italian 
writers,  the  amount  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  French,*  but 
Oomines  estimated  them  at  the  least  at  thirty-five  thousand 
men. 

The  allied  army  had  already  occupied  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Taro,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  of  the 
Apennines  which  dischiurge  th^nselves  into  the  Po,  between 
Parma  and  Piacenza.^^  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  Italian  camp,  the  advanced  guard  qi£  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  small  town  of  Fomova.  From  this 
place  the  marshal  Gies  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  allied 
army,  requesting  that  the  long  might  be  allowed  to  pass  with« 
out  interruption  to  his  own  dominions,  and  might  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  between  that  of  the  allies  and  the 
town  of  Fomova,  these  demands  were  repeated;  and  Co- 
mines,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Venetian  com* 
missaries,  was  directed  to  forward  the  negotiation.  Cominei^ 
whilst  he  undertook  the  commissbn,  told  the  king,  with  great 
sincerity,  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  success,  as  he  had  never 
known  two  such  large  armies,  so  near  to  each  other,  quit  the 
field  without  a  trial  of  their  strength.*  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  this  conjecture;  for  the  commissaries,  after  consulting  the 
ohief  officers,  returned  for  answer,  that  they  could  not  con^ 
sent  to  any  pacification,  unless  the  king  would  first  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  consent  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Milan  the  city 
of  Novara,  and  to  the  pope  the  difierent  places  in  the  papal 
territories  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  arms.'^ 
*  Mem.  de  Comines,  Ht.  viii.  chap.  vL 
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-  A  contest  was  now  unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  it  with  great  devotional  ceremony,  and  repeated  exhorta- 
tions to  the  soldiery.  A  party  of  the  stradiottif  or  hussars,  in 
the  service  of  the  Venetians,  had  approached  towards  the  French 
camp,  and  falling  in  with  a  small  detached  body,  had  killed 
several  of  them,  and  dispersed,  the  rest,  carrying  off  the  heads 
of  the  slain  in  triumph  to  the  Italian  camp.  The  approach  of 
evening,  however,  prevented  the  general  engag^iient  till  the- 
foUowing  day;  but  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder,  attended  by  a 
copious  fall  of  rain  in  the  night,  seemed  to  the  superstitious 
multitude  to  announce  some  Important  event,  and  struck  both 
armies  with  terror.  "  On  Monday,  the  sixth  day  of  July," 
says  Comines,  with  a  simplicity  almost  ludicrous,  "  the 
gidlant  king  Charles,  in  complete  armour,  mounted  his  horse. 
Savoy,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
he  was  the  finest  horse  I  ever  saw;  his  colour  was  black,  he 
had  only  one  eye,  was  of  a  middle  size,  but  well  proportioned 
to  his  rider,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  quite  a  diffe- 
rent being  from  that  for  which  nature  had  intended  him,  both 
in  person  and  countenance;  for  he  always  appeared,  and  is 
still,  timid  in  his  speech,  having  been  educated  among  low  and 
effeminate  people;  but  on  this  occasion,  his  horse  gave  dignity 
to  his  appearance  ;  his  countenance  was  firm,  his  complexion 
ruddy,  and  his  expressions  bold  and  judicious,  insomuch  that 
they  reminded  me  of  the  promise  of  Savonarola,  that  God 
would  lead  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  his  honour  would  still 
be  preserved  to  him."  * 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  was  first  directed 
to  pass  the  river  with  the  artillery,  which  was  effected  with 
great  difficulty,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  considerable  number  of 
beasts  of  burden.  Next  came  the  battle,  or  cavalry,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  duke  de  la 
Tremouille.  The  rear  of  the  army,  with  the  baggage,  was 
brought  up  by  the  count  de  Foix.  As  the  French  army 
began  to  pass  the  river,  the  Italians  were  in  motion.  The 
marquis  of  Mantua^  following  closoupon  the  French,  attacked 
their  rear  with  great  impetuosity;  whilst  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  allied  army,  passing  the  river  in  different 
^directions,  assailed  the  French  troops  on  every  side.     The 

*  Comines,  Ut.  yii.  chap.  vi. 
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snarshal  de  Gies,  with  the  advanced  guaid,  maiiitained  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  proceeded  with  little  annoyance  ;  but 
ihe  king,  being  compelled  to  turn  his  front,  to  resist  the 
powerful  atta^  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  found  himself 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and  was  frequently  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies; 
his  relation,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  having  been  made  a  pri- 
soner within  twenty  paces  of  him.  In  the  confusion  that 
ensued,  the  commanders  lost  their  authority.  Gonzaga,  rush- 
ing furiously  among  the  enemy,  fought  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  them;  and  after  a  considerable  slaughter,  returned 
in  safety  to  his  followers.  The  French  monarch  is  also  said 
to  have  performed  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier.*  Whilst 
the  event  yet  remained  doubtful,  the  count  of  Fitigliano,  and 
Virginio  Orsini,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  their  escape,  and  announced  to  the  Italians  the  dis- 
order of  their  enemies,  endeavouring,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  continue  the  battl^ 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  destroy  for  ever 
the  influence  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Their  exhortations 
were,  however,  of  little  avail.  More  intent  on  plunder  than 
on  victory,  the  Italian  soldiery  were  inspired  with  no  other 
emulation  than  that  of  acquiring  the  greatest  share  of  the 
immense  booty  which  the  French  had  brought  with  them 
from  Naples;  of  which  having  possessed  themselves,  they 
deserted  their  commanders,  and  took  to  flight  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  Charles,  collecting  his  scattered  army,  was  suffered 
to  proceed  on  his  march.^  The  royal  standards,  with  the 
pavilion  of  the  king  and  a  profusion  of  spoil,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies;^  but  the  French  having  effected  their 
passage,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory.  The  number 
slain  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  was  also  much  greater  than 
on  that  of  the  French.^  Among  them  was  Ridolfo  Gon- 
zaga, with  many  other  noblemen  and  officers  of  distinguished 
rank.  Unaccustomed  to  the  profuse  shedding  of  blood  in 
battle,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  considered  this  as  a  dreadful 
engagement.  An  historian  of  great  authority  admits  that 
the  event  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  diminished  the  fear  which 
the  Italians  had  entertained  of  the  French  ;t  but  Comines 
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represents  it  as  an  encoanter  of  no  great  importance.  **  It 
was  not,  however,"  says  he,  **  like  the  battles  to  which  the 
Italians  had  been  accustomed;  which  sometimes  continned  a 
whole  daj,  without  either  party  gaining  the  rictory."**^ 

In  judging  of  this  engagement,  which  has  been  described 
at  considerable  length  by  both  the  French  and  Italian  his- 
torians, and  from,  which  such  decisiye  consequences  were 
expected,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  misconduct 
of  the  French,  or  of  the  Italians,  wa3  the  greater.  The  in- 
tention of  the  French  monarch  was  to  pass  the  river,  and  if 
possible  to  avoid  a  battle ;  in  consequence  of  which  attempt, 
he  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  advan<^ 
guard,  in  which  he  had  placed  almost  all  his  infantry  and 
artillery,  but  was  also  exposed,  both  in  flank  and  in  rear,  to 
the  attack  of  the  allies.  If,  instead  of  adopting  a  measure 
which  was  equally  imprudent  and  pusillanimous,  he  had 
opposed  his  enemies  in  an  open  contest,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
from  the  consequences  of  this  irregular  afl&ay,  how  fatal  the 
event  must  have  been  to  the  arms  of  the  allies;  and  he  might 
afterwards  not  only  have  pursued  his  march  without  inter- 
ruption, but  in  all  probability  have  possessed  himself  of  ^the 
whole  territory  of  Milan.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
less  liable  to  reprehension  than  Ihat  of  the  French.  The 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  advant^es  which  they 
possessed,  in  attacking  an  enemy  actually  on  their  march,  and 
impeded  by  the  low  and  marshy  banks  of  the  river,  ought  to 
have  secured  to  them  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  But 
their  army  was  divided  into  many  detachments,  under  gene- 
rals who  paid  little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  com- 
mander. Of  these,  some  were  unable  from  the  situation  of 
the  place,  and  others  unwilling  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
engagement.  A  great  number  fled  at  the  first  report  of  the 
French  artillery;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  chief  part  were 
employed  in  sacking  the  Frendi  camp,  and  securing  for  their 
private  use  as  great  a  share  of  the  plunder  as  ^y  could 
obtain.'^  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  obtained  the  greatest  honour  in  this  engage- 
aaent,  but  which  of  them  incurred  the  least  disgrace. 

The  dread  which  the  Jftalians  had  entertained  of  the 
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Aiendi,  may  m  some  degree  be  eBtiiiisted  by  the  exoHa- 
tioQ  wlii^  tbe  erent  of  the  battle  of  the  Tito  occasioned 
la  Italy.  'Ebee  praises  of  tibe  maxqnis  of  Mantua  re- 
Muoded  i&^  ereiy  qoartear,  and  the  wosks  of  contemporary 
initerB  yet  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  fiame.  Ever  hostile 
to  the  French,  Criaitusifflmediatdy  addressed  to  him  a  Latin 
ode.  Batdsta  Mantaano  has  celebrated  his  prowess  in  a 
poetical  allasion  to  his  baptismal  name;^  and  Leiio  Ca^faqd 
^as  left  a  Yirgiliaa  Cento,  intended  as  an  inscriptian  for  his 
atatoe.  Widioiil;  prostitating  his  talents  to  national  pard- 
aiity,  or  personal  flattery,  Fracastodns  haa  also  adverted  to 
tills  engagement  in  a  few  beantxftil  lines  near  the  close  of  tiie 
fii^  book  of  his  Sypkiiis^  which  desenre  to  be  recalied  to 
i&ore  particdar  notice.^ 

No  sooner  had  Ferdinand,  the  yom^  king  of  Naples,  re* 
oeired  information  liiat  Charles  had  qnhted  the  city,  than  he 
asade  a  deso^t  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  at  the  bead  of  abont 
six  thousand  troops,  hastily  nused  in  Sicily,  and  supported  by 
a  detai^m^it  of  Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Gronsalro 
da  CoidoTa;  bat  the  gallant  d' Anb^ny,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  the  kmgdom  had  been  entrusted,  was  prepared 
fiir  their  reception;  and  in  an  engagement  near  Seminara, 
defeated  them  wit4  considerable  loss.  Gtmsalro  fled  across 
die  mountains,  and  Ferdinand  returned  to  Messina,  after 
owing  his  lile  to  the  g^ierosity  of  has  page,  Giovanni  4Si 
Capua,  brother  to  the  dnke  of  Termini,  who  rkinquished  his 
bocae  to  the  king  when  his  own  was  slain  under  him,  and 
iJbereby  met  with  that  death  which  wonld  otherwise  haTe 
been  the  iate  <^  his  master.  At  Messina  he  fitted  ont  a  fleet, 
ixmBiBting  of  numerous,  but  small  and  weakly-mani^d  Tessels, 
and  proceeded  towaids  Naj^es,  where  he  was  in  hopes  that 
tifte  inluilHtanIs  woald  ha^e  shown  some  demonstrations  of 
ifaeir  attachment  to  im  cause.  Disappmnted  in  his  expec* 
tatioBs,  a6ber  hof^i^  three  days  on  the  coast,  he  was  pro* 
needing  to  the  inland  of  Isdiia,  when  a  bark  arrived  from 
Ni^CB,  with  information  that  his  return  was  most  ardently 
wifldied  lor  by  Idie  inlmbitants,  who  were  only  prevented  by 
tiie  presence  of  the  Frendi  soldiery  from  mmitSestIng  thenr 
loyalty,  and  that  if  he  would  make  a  second  desoent  on  die 
ooast,  th^  would  be  ready  to  e^)on8e  his  cause.  On  tiie  day 
following  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  Ferdinand  landed  ai 
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Madalena,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sebeto,  within  a  mile 
of  Naples;  and  whilst  the  duke  de  Montpensier  led  out  thd 
Frendi  troops  to  oppose  his  progress,  the  inhabitants,  tumul>- 
tuously  taking  up  arms,  closed  the  gates  of  the  city  against 
their  conquerors,  and  opened  them  only  to  receive  thek 
former  sovereign,  who  entered,  amidst  the  most  joyful  acda^ 
mations,  into  a  place  which  he  had  quitted  only  a  few  months 
before  as  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive. 

The  French,  however,  still  retained  possession  of  the  two 
fortresses  of  Naples,  the  Castel-nuovo  and  Castel  dell'  Uovo^ 
where  the  duke  de  Montpensier  for  some  time  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Ferdinand,  till,  being  at  length  reduced  to  extre- 
mities, he  effected  his  escape  in  safety  to  Salerno.  At  this 
place  he  again  raised  the  French  standard,  and  reinforced  his 
small  army  by  the  accession  of  several  powerful  partisans; 
till,  conceiving  himself  sufficiently  strengthened  to  hazard 
another  attack,  he  approached  towards  Naples,  defeated  a  con^ 
siderable  body  of  the  Aragonese,  and  occasioned  such  conster- 
nation in  the  city,  that  the  king  was  once  more  on  the  point 
of  seeking  his  safety  by  flight.  A  timely  reinforcement  frGHk 
the  pope,  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  Prospero  and  Fa- 
brizio  Colonna,  at  length  enabled  Ferdinand  to  repel  his  ene- 
mies; and  the  provincial  cities  of  Capua  and  Nola,  with  many 
other  important  places,  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  sovereign.  The  duke  de  Mont- 
pensier withdrew  into  the  city  of  Atella,  now  called  Aversa, 
where  he  strongly  fortified  himself;  whilst  d'Aubigny  still 
kept  possession  of  Calabria,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  himself 
till  the  promised  succours  should  arrive  from  France. 

Amongst  the  other  powers  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  resorted 
for  assistance  in  his  necessities,  he  had  not  neglected  the  senate 
of  Venice;  who,  having  now  avowed  an  open  hostility  to  th^ 
French,  sent  to  his  succour  a  well-armed  fleet,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  under  the  conunand  of  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  who  had  so  well  established  his  military  reputation 
at  the  battle  of  the  Taro.  This  assistance  was  not,  however, 
obtained  without  important  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  king; 
and  the  Venetians  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Brindisi, 
Trani,  Grallipoli,  Otranto,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  as  pledges  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  furnished.     On  commencing  the  attack  of  Atella, 
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Ferdinatid  was  also  joined  hj  a  body  of  ^wiss  troops,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Italy  to  co-operate  with  the  French;  but  who 
now  turned  their  arms  against  their  employers,  when  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  advance  them  the  stipulated  pay«  In 
this  emergency,  the  duke  de  Montpensier  had  recourse  to 
d'Aubigny,  whom  he  earnestly  entreated  to  send  him  imme«> 
diate  succours;  and  although  that  general,  then  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  had  to  contend  with  the  Spanish  troops  under 
the  command  of  Gronsalvo,  who  had  again  taken  the  field,  yet 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
the  count  de  Moreto  and  Alberto  Sanseverino.  Gronsalvo, 
however,  surprised  and  defeated  the  French  troops  on  their 
march,  and  made  both  the  commanders  prisoners.  He  then 
hastened  to  Atella,  and  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
king,  blockaded  the  place  so  effectually,  that  the  duke  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proposing  a  capitulation.  A  truce 
of  thirty  days  was  agreed  on;  and  it  was  further  stipulated* 
that  if  within  that  time  a  considerable  armament  should  not 
arrive,  the  duke  should  not  only  surrender,  the  fortress  of 
AteUa,  but  all  the  other  places  dependent  on  the  French  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having  secured  his  own  retreat, 
Charles  paid  little  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  faithful  soldiers 
whom  he  had  left  in  Italy.*  The  expected  succours  did  not 
appear,  and  the  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded.  But  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  engaged  to  send  the  duke  and  his  troops  by 
sea  to  Provence,  led  ^em  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  about 
&JS.  thousand  men,  to  Naples,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Procida  and  other  unhealthy  places,  where  up- 
wards of  two-thirds  of  them  perished  by  sickness,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  The  duke  de  Montpensier  shared  the  same  fate, 
having  died  at  Pozzuolo,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful  subject.  D'Aubigny  had  made 
some  progress  in  Calabria;  but  hearing  of  the  capitulation  of 
Atella,  and  being  again  closely  pressed  by  Gonsalvo,  he  finally 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  return  with  them  in  safety  to  France. 

llie  capture  of  Novara  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  had 
been  considered  as  an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  French^ 
proved  in  the  result  one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  destruc- 
tive incidents  which  had  occurred  during  the  war.     Soon 

*  Mem.  de  Comines,  Uv.  Tiii.  chap.  idii. 
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after  the  Iwtde  of  tbe  Ttveo,  Noyam  wta  invested  bj  the 
■UieBi  who  possessed  themselves  of  the  ofproeches,  and  so 
eflfectoalij  cut  <^  all  sap^ies,  that  the  dnko  of  (Means,  with 
a  numerous  garrisoo,  was  i«diiced  to  the  ntmost  extremity  of 
ftoaine.  In  this  emei^geacy,  Charles  had  no  resonroe  but  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  witii  LodoTioo  Sforzay  for  ateaaporaij 
cessation  of  hostilitiesy  which  he  with  great  difficulty  obtained; 
and  the  duke  <^  Orleans  and  the  marqnis  of  Saluzxo  with  a 
small  party  of  thdr  friends,  were  suffered  to  visit  the  king  at 
Veicelli,  under  a  promise  of  returning  to  Novara,  in  case  « 
final  treaty  was  not  ooocloded  on.  T^os  circumstanoe  led  to 
a  more  gexteral  discussion  between  the  adTerse  parties,  in  the 
oourse  of  which,  Lodovico  again  changed  his  politics,  md 
without  the  assent  of  his  allies,  watered  into  a  league  of  per- 
petual peace  and  amity  with  the  king,  in  Whidi,  among  <^her 
articles,  Lodovioo  agroed  to  allow  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet  at  the 
port  of  Genoa,  and  promised  to  grant  him  a  free  paasage  on 
his  return  to  Naples,  and  assist  him  with  money  and  troops. 
The  bastard  of  Bourbon,  witli  the  nst  of  the  French  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  power 
was  reserred  £(x  the  Venetuns  to  enter  into  tiie  treaty  within 
the  space  of  two  months,  in  which  case  tiiey  were  to  recdl 
their  fleet  from  Naples,  and  undertake  not  to  afford  any 
assffitance  to  the  house  c£  Aragon.  The  city  of  Novara  was 
restored  to  Lodovico;  in  consequence  of  whi^  the  Frendi 
garrison,  after  having  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their 
number  hj  fimxine  and  disease,  were  led  iaxn  thence  to  Yer^ 
eeUi,  so  exhausted  through  want  of  sustenance,  that  many  of 
them  perished  on  the  road,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  £ed 
after  their  arrivaL^  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  ccndadedp 
than  Comines  was  again  di^atched  to  Yenice,  to  induce  the 
senate  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed;  and  Charles,  taking 
the  route  of  Turin,  returned,  in  the  maaik  of  October,  1495, 
to  France,  with  tiie  remaina  of  his  army;  plundered,  diseased, 
and  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  original  number. 

llius  terminated  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Charles  YUI. 
against  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es;  an  expedition  origmating  in 
puerile  ambition,  conducted  with  fdly  and  lapacitf,  and  aid* 
ing  in  the  dissipation  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  his  army.  That  he  accomptished  his  otgect  is 
the  boast  of  the  French  historians;  but  U  is  easy  to  perceive. 
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tbat  the  successes  of  Charles  Ylll.  are  not  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  his  courage  or  to  his  abilities,  as  to  the  weak  and 
irresolute  conduct  of  his  adyersaries,  the  selfish  and  tempo- 
rizing policy  of  the  Italian  states,  and  aboTe  all,  to  the  odium 
excited  against  the  house  of  Aragon,  bj  the  cruelties  exercised 
bj  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son  Alfonso  on  their  subjects.  K 
these  advantages  could  hare  been  oounterrailed  by  any  mis- 
conduct of  his  own,  the  defeat  of  Charles  had  been  certain. 
Such  were  his  necessities  in  the  commencement  of  his  under- 
taking, and  such  the  difficulties  with  which  he  provided  imr 
bis  soldiery,  that  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  borrow  money  at 
a  most  exorbitant  interest,  but  even  to  plunder  his  firiends  and 
allies.  The  time  chosen  for  his  enterprise  could  not  indeed 
have  been  more  &vourable  to  his  views;  for  m^my  causefl  had 
concurred  to  disgust  the  people  of  Italy  with  their  rulers,  and 
iiad  led  them  to  regard  the  Frendi  as  their  friendfi  and  de- 
Hverers,  and  as  a  nation,  on  whose  honour  and  good  faith 
they  could  plaoe  the  most  perfect  reliance:  but  this  error  wais 
not  of  long  duration;  and  the  cruelty  and  disorder  which  dis- 
tinguished the  march  of  liie  French  army,  soon  convinced 
their  partisans  and  admirers  that  the  expected  change  wa[& 
not  likely  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  irruption  of  the 
French  seemed  to  be  the  extinction  of  all  literature  in  Italy.^^ 
The  example  of  a  weak  and  licentious  monarch  corrupted  his 
followers.  An  incredible  degree  of  debauchery  and  prostitu- 
tion prevailed.  The  restraints  of  modesty,  the  ties  of  morality, 
the  voice  of  religion,  were  all  equally  disregarded;  and  the- 
hand  of  Providence  abnost  visibly  interfered,  to  panish,  by 
iHie  scooige  of  a  loathsome  and  destructive  malady,  those 
eiMHinities  which  no  other  motives  could  retrtnon*  Shodced 
St  this  hideous  disease,  the  Italians  and  the  French  recrimi* 
aated  on  each  other  the  disgrace  of  its  introductioii;  and  the 
appellations  of  mcd  de  Napies  and  mal  Franeeze^  were  in* 
tended  by  each  of  these  nations  to  remove  to  the  other  ^le 
infamy  of  its  origin.  Of  all  the  conseqneaces  incida:it  to  the 
expedition  of  Chaiies  YIIL  again^  the  kingcbm  of  Naples  it 
is  probable  that  this  wiU  be  the  kmgrat  remonfaered.  In  other 
respe^  diis  event  seems  only  to  have  served  to  break  down 
tiiose  barriers  which  nature  had  fonned  to  secure  the  repose 
of  mankind,  and  to  have  c^>ened  a  wider  field  for  the  range  oT 
ambition  and  ihe  destraction  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER   y. 

1496—1409. 

Harriage  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples — His  death — Contest  respecting  the 
dominion  of  Pisa — Descent  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy 
— The  Medici  attempt  to  regain  their  authority  in  Florence — ^Death  of 
Beatrice  of  £ste — Alexander  VI.  attacks  the  Roman  barons— BecoTers 
the  city  of  Ostia — Death  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  son  of  Alexander  VI. — 
Particular  account  of  that  event — Ceesar  Borgia  accused  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother  without  sufficient  cTidence — Second  attempt  of  the  Medici  to 
enter  the  city  of  Florence — Fatal  consequences  to  their  partisans  within 
the  city  —  Paolo  Vitelli  appointed  General  of  the  Florentines  against 
Pisa — The  Florentines  form  an  alliance  with  Lodoyico  Sforza — ^Death 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  accession  of  Louis  XII. — ^Death  of  Savonarola 
— ^Vitelli  captures  the  fortress  of  Vico  Pisano  —  Third  attempt  of  the 
Medici  to  regain  their  native  place — The  contest  respecting  Pisa 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara  —  His  interfer- 
ence proves  ineffectual — The  inhabitants  of  Pisa  resolve  to  defend  them- 
selves— ^Vitelli  effects  a  breach  in  the  walls — Neglects  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  advantages— Is  brought  to  Florence  and  decapitated. 

The  death  of  Alfonso  11.,  the  fugitive  king  of  Naples,  which 
happened  at  Messina,  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1495, 
had  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  the  possession  of  the  crown; 
and  he  being  now  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  the 
French,  thought  it  expedient  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
state.  For  his  bride  he  selected  his  aunt  Joanna,  the  half* 
fiister  of  his  father,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  highly 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  This 
marriage  gave  great  scandal  to  the  Christian  world;*  but  the 
dispensation  of  the  pope  speedily  removed  all  difficulties. 
Guicciardini,  who  supposed  that  mankind  are  always  actuated 
by  motives  of  political  interest,  accounts  for  this  union  by 
presuming  that  Ferdinand  wished  to  strengthen  his  con- 
nexion with  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  had  the  ties  of  con- 
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sanguinity  been  a  sufficient  title  to  his  favour,  Ferdinand 
already  stood  nearly  related  to  him ;  and  it  is  therefore  more 
probable  that  the  motive  of  his  choice  was  the  gratification  of 
an  amorous  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  aunt, 
during  their  voyage  to  Sicily.  This  is  rendered  yet  more 
probable  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  cause  of  his  death, 
which  event  took  place  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1496, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned,  or  accelerated,  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  his  passion  for  his  new  bride.^  As 
be  left  no  offspring,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  his 
uncle  Federigo,  a  prince  of  excellent  dispositions  and  con- 
siderable talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  times,  prevented  his 
people  from  enjoying  that  happiness  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  experienced  under  his  government. 

Before  Charles  VIII.  had  quitted  Turin,  on  his  return  to 
France,  another  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Florentine  deputies,  who  still  pursued  him  with  their 
solicitations  and  remonstrances ;  and  by  the  advance  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need,  and 
many  unreasonable  concessions,  obtained  from  him  a  definite 
assurance  that  Fisa  should  again  be  restored  to  them.* 
Directions  were  accordingly  sent  to  d'Entraigues  to  surrendet 
to  them  the  citadel ;  but  these  directions  were  either  accom- 
panied by  others  of  a  contrary  tendency,  or  d'Entraigues  pre- 
ferred his  own  interest  to  the  honour  and  the  favour  of  his 
master,  for,  instead  of  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  king, 
he  sold  the  fortress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fisa,  for  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  having  received  the  money,  re« 
linquished  it  into  their  hands. 

'  The  Florentines,  thus  deluded  in  their  expectations,  had 
immediate  recourse  to  arms.  The  citizens  of  Fisa,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  but  endeavoured,  by  the  most  earnest  solicita* 
tions,  to  obtain  assistance  from  several  of  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and  even  of  Europe,  to  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
offer  the  dominion  of  their  city,  provided  they  were  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Florentines.  The  Venetians,  eager  to 
extend  the  limits  of  their  territories,  were  among  the  first  to 
listen  to  their  entreaties.     Lodovico  Sforza  also  engaged  in 

*  Qaicciard,  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  i. 
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tlieir  defence.  The  Florentine  army^  under  the  command  of' 
P«^  Yitelli,  attempted  to  storm  the  city;  bnt  after  baring 
-driyen  in,  witib  great  precipitation  and  alaugliter,  the  troops  em* 
ployed  in  its  defence,  and  possessed  themseiTes  of  the  suburbs, 
they  were,  in  Uieir  turn,  obliged  to  retreat  by  the  artiUay 
of  the  citadel ;  their  commander  being  wounded,  and  many  of 
the  soldieiy  killed.  Encouraged  by  thdr  successes,  the  dtizaia 
of  Pisa  took  the  fidd,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  Floren- 
tines, OY^  whom  they  obtained  some  advantages,  although 
no  decisive  engagement  took  place* 

In  this  situation  of  affiurs  a  new  competitor  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  the  intention  of  terminating  at  once  the  pre- 
tensions of  inferior  powers,  and  of  taking  the  city  of  Fisa 
under  his  own  protection.  This  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  wbo^  induced  by  the  offers  of 
the  citizens  of  Fisa,  and  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
passed,  in  the  month  of  October,  1496,  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  eight  regiments  of  infimtry,  through  the  Yalteline  into 
the  territories  of  Milan.  After  faaviz^  been  splendidly  en* 
tertained  during  s<Hne  days  by  Lodovico,  he  hastened  to 
Genoa,  where  1^  embarked  with  his  troops  for  Fisa  ^  but  on 
his  arrival  ik&te,  he  found  that  the  Venetians  had  already 
occupied  the  garrison  as  auxiliaries  to  the  inhabitants,  an^ 
conceiving  themsdves  equal  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  did 
not  choose  that  he  ^ould  share  with  them  either  in  the 
honour  or  the  ^>oiL  He  then  sailed  to  Leghorn,  which  place 
he  cannonaded  for  several  days,  and  where  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  a  ball,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  the  imperial 
robe.  This  place  was  defnided  by  the  celebrated  Tebalducd, 
the  first  of  the  Florentine  Conddtieri  who  succeeded  in  in* 
troducing  a  proper  state  c^  subordination  and  discipline 
amongst  the  ItiJian  soldiery.*  During  this  contest  the 
Venetian  commissaries  admonished  Maximilian  to  desist,  as 
they  had  themselves  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  the 
place.  He  then  determined  to  attack  the  Tuscan  territories^ 
for  the  purpose  of  devastation  and  plunder;  but  at  this 
moment  a  violent  tempest  dispersed  his  fieet.  Finding  aU 
his  purposes  defeated,  and  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety, 
Maximilian  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  took  the  speediest 

♦  Nardi,  Vita  d*  Antonio  Giacomini  Tebaldncci  Malespini.    Fior.  1597. 
4to.  passim. 
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nmie  to  luBonni  daaamsm&,  wlierelieamTedfiiliof  antmostl^ 
jigaiiK^  the  YeBedMns,  wad  with  no  small  discredit  to  hm 
duffMter  AS  a  militarj  commander. 

Whiiat  the  FlorentiBes  wete  thus  contaading  with  power- 
f  1^  enemies  abroad^  and  were  distracted  hj  lUacordant  o|»« 
mmsj  and  the  inflammatogy  harangues  of  SaTonarola  at 
heme^  the  farotheni  of  the  Medici  oonceived  tiiat  a  fti^oarabie 
opportonily  was  aflforded  them  for  attempting  to  regaia 
their  autluinty  in  their  native  place.  For  tida  pnrpose 
the  J  formed  the  pn^ct  of  an  attack  upon  the  cit j»  in  con* 
jiinetian  with  their  kinsman  Yirginio  Osino>  who^  after 
having  escaped  from  the  (mstodj  of  the  French  king  at  the 
battle  of  the  Taro»  had  again  b^gun  to  collect  bis  adherents, 
in  hapea.  of  retriering  the  fbrtones  of  his  house  by  the  sale 
of  th^r  services.  The  Medici  were  then  at  Bome;  but 
Yirginio  having  fiattaned  them  with  the  fairest  hopes  of 
sttoeessy  if  the  neo^sary  resources  could  be  found  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  they  exerted  themaelTes  in  procuring 
for  him  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  he  continued  to  in- 
crease  the  number  of  his  followers.  The  liiree  brothers  also 
employed  themsdves  with  great  industry,  in  odlecting 
tog^er  tbeir  adherents  Irom  all  parts  of  Italy.  Piero 
having  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Venetians,  and 
being  favoured  in  his  enterprise  by  the  pope,  raised  a  con- 
si^rable  number  of  troops  within  the  papal  states,  with  which 
he  advanced  through  the  territory  of  Siena  to  the  lake  of 
Perugia,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  sadi  levies  as  his  brother 
Giuliano  had  been  able  to  assemUe  in  R<»nagna.  A  formi- 
dable body  being  thus  collected,  Yirginio  and  !^ero  de'  Medici 
passed  in  the  midst  of  winter  into  Umbria;  and,  by  a  toilsome 
march  through  the  snow,  at  length  reached  the  baths  of 
Bapollano.  The  Florentines  had,  however,  been  apprized  o£ 
the  attempt,  and  had  withdrawn  a  part  of  their  troops  from 
.  Pisa  for  their  own  defence.  They  had  also  fortified  and 
strengthened  the  cities  of  Ar^szo  and  Cortona,  and  continued 
to  watch  with  unremitting  vigilance  the  adherents  of  the 
Medici  within  the  walls  oi  Florence.  The  vigour  and  promp- 
titude of  these  precautions  depressed  the  hopes  of  the  assail- 
ants, who  had  relied  more  on  the  ex^*tions  of  their  Mends 
within  the  city  than  on  their  own  force,  and  supposed  that 
the  appearance  of  a  powerful  military  body  in  the  vicinity. 
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would  encourage  them  to  declare  themselyes.  No  disturbance 
was,  however,  excited;  and  Yirginio^  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  attack,  contented  himself  with  plundering  the  defenceless 
villages  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  Whilst  such  was 
the  hopeless  state  of  the  expedition,  he  received  highly  advan* 
tageous  offers  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  and 
join  the  standard  of  the  French^  then  on  the  point  of  being 
expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Yirginio  did  not  long 
hesitate  between  his  honour  and  his  interest.  Even  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  unjustly  detained  him 
as  a  prisoner,  gave  way  to  the  hopes  of  gain;  and,  notwith- 
stan^g  the  remonstrances  of  Piero  and  his  friends,  he  led  his 
troops  toward  Naples;  not,  however,  without  the  most  solemn 
promises  that,  as  soon  as  the  contest  respecting  that  kingdom 
should  be  terminated,  he  would  return  to  Tuscany,  with  a 
more  powerful  armament:  promises  which,  if  sincere,  he  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  fulSling;  for,  being  captured  with  the 
duke  de  Montpensier  at  Atella,  he  experienced  the  same  fate 
as  that  officer,  having  died  whilst  a  prisoner  at  Naples.*  The 
cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Giuliano,  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna, 
to  assist  them  in  their  attempt,  were  now  obliged  to  retire 
from  that  place,  and  to  seek  for  shelter  within  the  territories 
of  Milan.t 

Early  in  the  year  1497,  the  prosperous  fortunes  of  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza  were  interrupted  by  a  domestic  disaster,  which 
was  the  harbinger  of  his  approaching  calamities.  His  wife, 
Beatrice,  the  partner  of  his  ambition,  his  grandeur  and  his 
crimes,  and  of  whose  counsels  he  had  on  every  occasion 
availed  himself,  died  in  childbed,  after  having  been  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  did  not  survive  his  mother.'  Though  insensible, 
or  regardless  of  the  distress  which  he  had  occasioned  through- 
out Italy,  Lodovico  sunk  under  his  misfortune  in  weak  and 
unmanly  sorrow;  and  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief,  and  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  to  gratify  his  ostentation,  by  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  splendid  obsequies,  which  were  repeated  with 
additional  magnificence,  on  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the 
death  of  his  wife.  During  this  interval  he  never  seated  him- 
self at  his  table;  but  was  served  in  a  chamber  hung  with 

«  Nardi.  Histor.  Fiorent.  ii.  28.  f  JoTii,  Vito  Leon.  X.  i.  17, 19* 
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black,  from  the  hands  of  his  attendants.*  Such  a  violent  and 
persevering  sorrow,  caused  him  to  be  considered,  throughout 
all  Italy,  as  a  paragon  of  conjugal  fidelity;  and  the  poets  of 
the  time  sought  to  assuage  his  grief  by  celebrating  his  afiec* 
tion,  and  embalming  the  memory  of  his  wife  in  their  verse.^ 

Alexander  YI.  being  now  finnly  seated  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  freed  from  his  apprehensions  of  the  French,  began 
to  adopt  those  vigorous  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Boman  nobility,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family, 
which  he  pursued  with  unremitting  industry  during,  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life.  His  eldest  son  Giovanni,  had  been 
honoured  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Gandia;  Caesar,  his  second  son,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  purple;  and  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  who,  before  the 
elevation  of  her  father,  had  been  mJarried  to  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, was,  soon  after  that  event,  divorced  from  her  husband, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro. 
The  first  hostile  attempt  of  the  pontiff  was  directed  against 
the  territories  of  the  Orsini,  who  had  equally  disregarded  his 
admonitions  and  his  threats,  and  had  united  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  French.  The  command  of  the  papal  troops  des- 
tined to  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltri,  duke  of 
Urbino,  a  commander  of  acknowledged  courage  and  experi- 
ence. After  possessing  themselyes  of  some  places  of  inferior  im- 
portance, they  commenced  the  siege  of  Bracciano.  This  event 
first  called  into  action  the  military  talents  of  Bartolommeo 
d'Alviano,  then  very  young,  but  who  afterwards  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  commanders  of 
Italy.  In  conjunction  with  Carlo,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Virginio  Orsino,  and  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  he  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  papal  troops.  The  engagement  continued  for 
several  hours;  in  the  result,  the  Roman  generals  wei*e  com- 
pletely routed;  the  duke  of  Urbino  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
several  other  noblemen  and  officers  of  high  rank;  but  the  duke 
of  Gandia  effected  his  escape,  after  having  been  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to 
wrest  from  the  family  of  Orsini  their  patrimonial  possessions, 
Alexander  had  recourse,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  off- 

*  Gorio,  HLstor.  Milan,  parte  Tii.  902. 
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flpriag,  to  another  ezpedkBt.  With  the  oonsent  of  the 
college  €i  cardualsy  he  separated  from  the  states  of  the  church 
the  city  of  Benerento;  lund  erecting  it  into  an  i&d^end^it 
dadijj  conferred  it,  with  other  domains,  on  his  eldest  soil^ 

Although  Chaiiee  VUL,  after  his  return  from  his  Nea- 
politan expedition,  had  reHnquished  to  the  pope  the  fortresses 
of  Civita  Yeccfaia,  Terraeina,  and  other  places  within  the 
papal  state  whidi  he  had  occnpied  hj  his  arms,  he  still  re- 
tained the  city  <^  Ostia,  the  command  of  which  he  had 
^ttnisted  to  the  cardinal  GinHano  della  Bovere,  iMshop  of 
that  place.*  The  expiilsi<m  of  the  French  from  Naples  bj 
tiie  aid  of  the  Spanish  tnx^  under  the  command  of  Gon- 
salro,  had  not  onlj  encoiuraged  Ihe  pope  to  attempt  the 
recovering  of  this  important  station,  but  afiforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect  by  tiie  aid 
<^  G^nsalTo,  who,  being  then  unemployed,  gladly  ace^ted  of 
the  lucratiTe  ofibrs  of  the  pontiff  to  assist  in  tiie  attack. 
Uniting  his  anos  with  those  of  the  pope,  GonsalTo  proceeded 
to  bombard  the  fortress;  but  the  cannonading  had  scarcely 
commenced,  whoi  Menaldo,  who  held  the  pli^  for  the  car- 
dinal, and  who^  by  his  {Mratical  depredaticms,  had  greatly 
annoyed  the  navigati<»i  of  the  Tiber,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  was  led  hy  G^msalTO,  in  triumph,  to  Rome.  On 
his  approach  to  the  city,  GonsHdro  was  met  by  the  scms  o€ 
the  pontiff,  the  cardinals  and  prelates  <^  the  church,  and  by 
an  immense  ccmconrse  of  tiie  peo]de,  who  were  anxious  to 
see  a  man  whose  exploits  had  already  extended  his  fame 
throughout  all  Italy.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
pope^  who  receiTcd  him  with  the  hcdy  kiss,  and  bestowed 
upon  him,  in  full  consastcffy,  the  g<^den  rose,  whidi  is  annu- 
ally consecrated  by  the  pontiff,  and  presented  only  to  sovereigns 
-and^^eat  princes,  who  have  merited  the  favour  of  the  holj 
see.t  OfTtl^  occasaon  Gonsalvo  gave  a  proof  of  his  magna- 
nimity, in  prevdSii^  on  the  pontiff  to  i^are  the  life  d  Me- 
naldo; who,  being  set  at  Hbcgrty,  was  permitted  to  r^ire  to 
France.^: 

The  exnltatiofi  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasbn  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  long  continuance^  havii:^  been  ^eedily  succeeded  by 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  ii.  1. 
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ft  most  tragical  ere&t,  tliat  not  only  blasted,  in  a  great  d^;ree» 
tiie  hopes  of  his  family,  but  branded  it  with  a  stigma  which 
ins  Teadei«d  it  peculiarly  odious  to  future  tines.  Tliis  was 
tibe  death  <^  the  duke  of  Gandia;  who,  after  having  passed 
the  eTeaing  at  a  s^ndid  entertainment  given  by  his  iBotha*, 
was,  on  his  return  h^une,  assassinated,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  where  it  remained  undisoovered  for  seyeral 
days.  The  perpetration  of  this  crime  has  been  imputed  bj 
the  Italian  histcdans,  without  hesitation,  to  Cesar  Borgia, 
who,  being  disgusted  with  his  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
earnestly  desirom  of  signalizing  himself  in  a  military  capacity, 
is  supposed  to  have  eonsidirai^d  his  brother  as  having  pre- 
occupied  the  station  which  be  was  desirous  of  obtaining,  and 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  ascendancy  which  the 
duke  had  acquired  in  the  favour  of  the  pontiff.  In  examining 
Hiese  motives,  it  might  iudeed  be  observed,  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  elder  brother  to  a  secular  employment  did  not 
necessarily  confine  ihe  younger  to  an  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
that  the  honours  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Grandia  did  not 
seem  to  prevent  the  pcmtiff  from  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
second  son^  wbmn  he  had  {^ced  in  such  a  station  as  to  afford 
him  an  importunity  of  obtaining  the  highest  dignity  in  Chris* 
tendom.  Some  authors  have,  therefore,  not  scrupled  to 
suggest  a  more  powerful  cause  of  his  supposed  enmity,  by 
asserting  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  preference  which  the 
duke  had  obtained  in  the  affections  of  their  aLster  Lucrezia^ 
with  whom,  it  is  said,  that  not  only  the  two  brothers,  but  even 
Alexander,  her  fath^,  had  criminal  intercourse.^  Frequently, 
however,  as  this  charge  has  been  repeated,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately  as  it  has  been  b^eved,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
show,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  with  justice  admitted  as  a 
^roof  that  Caesar  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  his 
bro^^,  the  imputation  is  in  itself  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable; and  this  transaction  must,  therefore,  be  judged  of 
by  such  pocntive  evidence  as  yet  remains,  without  presuming 
the  guilt  of  Bor^a  from  eircumstances  which  are  yet  more 
questionable  than  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  primarily 
accused.^ 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  oi  this  myste- 
rious event  is  given  by  Bur^ard,  and  is  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows:—'' On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of  Vaienea 

l2 
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(Caesar  Borgia)  and  the  duke  of  Gkmdia,  sons  of  the  pope, 
supped  with  their  mother  Yanozza,  near  the  church  of  & 
Pietro  ad  vincula,  several  other  persons  being  present  at  the 
entertainment.  A  Lite  hour  approaching, , and  the  cardinal 
having  reminded  his  brother  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the 
apostolic  palace,  thej  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with 
only  a  few  attendants,  and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed 
the  cardinal,  that,  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to  paj  a 
visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  his  attendants,  ex« 
cepting  his  staffierOy  or  footman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask,  who 
had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during  the  space 
of  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time,  had  called 
upon  him  almost  daily  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took  this 
person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  street  of 
the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant,  directing  him  to  re- 
main there  until  a  certain  hour,  when,  if  he  did  not  return, 
he  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  the 
person  in  the  mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither; 
but  in  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  servant,  afiber  having  been  dismissed,  was  also 
assaulted  and  mortally  wounded;  and  although  he  was  at* 
tended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he 
could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen  his 
master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned  to 
the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed;  and  one  of 
them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  his 
sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety;  but  he  conjectured  that 
the  duke  had  been  attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the 
night  with  her,  and  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open 
day,  had  waited  till  the  following  evening  to  return  home. 
When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and  he  found  himself 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  became  deeply  afflicted, 
and  began  to  make  inquiries  from  different  persons,  whom  he 
ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was 
a  man  named  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who,  having  discharged 
some  timber  from  a  bark  in  the  river,  had  remained  on 
board  the  vessel  to  watch  it,  and  being  interrogated  whether 
he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the  river  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding, he  replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  came 
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down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently  about  to  observe 
whether  any  person  was  passing.  That  seeing  no  one,  thej 
returned,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  two  others  came  and 
looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former;  no  person 
stMl  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when 
a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  behind  him 
a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  hung  on  one  side^ 
and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse;  the  two  persons 
on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They 
thus  proceeded  towards  that  part  where  the  filth  of  the  city. 
is  usually  discharged  into  the  river;  and  turning  the  horse 
with  his  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead 
body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and,  with  all  their  strength,  flung 
it  into  the  river.  The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if 
they  had  thrown  it  in,  to  which  they  replied,  Siffnor,  »,' 
(yes,  sir.)  He  then  looked  towards  the  river,  and,  seeing  a 
mantle  floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that 
appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle;  and 
one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
sunk.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from 
Giorgio,  why.  he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the 
dty;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hun- 
dred dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place, 
without  any  inquiry  being  made  respecting  them,  and  that 
be  had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  any  im- 
portance. The  fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collected 
and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following 
evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit 
entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with 
nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his 
head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like 
filth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  chamber  and  wept  bitterly.  The  cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door, 
and,  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food;  nor  did  he  sleep  from  'iOiursday  morning  tOl  the  same 
hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  wi^ 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his 


•orroWy  and  to  consider  the  injuy,  wbieh  iiis  own  LfiaiUk' 
might  BUBtaiiL  by  the  further  indnlgenee  of  his  grieL" 

From  thia  account,  which  ia  in  truth  the  only  anthivtit 
inlbraiation  that  remduia  re^eetiBg  the  death  of  the  dcd^  it 
teems  probable  that  he  had  £»  aome  time  been  eaxrjFiBg  on 
an  aminroua  intnguey  by  the  interventkw  of  the  person  wha 
so  frequently  viaited  him  in  disguise;  and  it  mi^  at  the  sam« 
time  be  coneluded,  that  the  evewmg  on  which  he  met  with 
his  death,  he  had  be»i  detected  by  aome  jeakms  riral  or  ia- 
jured  husbandy  and  had  paid  with  hie  life  the  forfeiture  of  hia 
folly,  his  presumptioo,  or  his  goilL  The  caardinal  f^ppeaxa 
not  to  have  had  the  least  share  in  directing  the  motiona  ^  the 
duke;  nor  does  it  appear  from  Burchard,  that  he  ^am  left 
the  palace,  after  he  had  returned  home  on  the  evening  whea 
the  murder  ¥ras  committed.  Throughoiit  the  whole  narzar 
tiye,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  Csesar  had  anj 
idiare  in  the  transaction;  and  the  costinnanoe  of  the  finroux 
oi  both  his  f athitf  and  his  mother,  after  tins  eytfit,  may  sef* 
^endy  prore,  to  every  impartial  mind,  that  he  waa  no4^ 
even  suspected  by  them  aa  the  author  of  the  crime. 

The  brothers  of  the  Medici^  diaappoiated  in  their  finl 
attempt  to  regain  their  native  plaee,  now  fcvmed  a  mot^k 
d^berate  and  systeouUic  plan  for  effecti]^  thdr  pinpose^ 
Amidst  the  internal  commotioBS  which  Florauce  had  exper- 
riesoed  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  fonn  of  its 
government  had  undergone  frequent  dumges,  until  the  popn- 
laee  had  at  l»]gth  usurped  the  wh<Ae  direction,  and,  under  tibe 
influence  of  Savonarola,  had  united  the  enthnsiasm  of  liberty 
with  the  fanaticisTii  of  siqperstition.  The  viole&t  extremes  ta 
which  they  proceeded  aoon,  however,  produced  a  re-aetiaii 
favourable  to  their  opponaita.  The  inaMlity  of  a  set  of 
artisans,  who  left  their  stalls^  in  the  halnts  of  thcar  occopationSk 
to  regulate  the  cone^na  of  the  state,  became  apparent;  the 
miaeoiiduct  cr  negligence  of  the  rulers  had  been  mani&sted 
by  an  akrming  scittcity  Gi  provisions;  and  at  length,  by  the 
exertiitma  of  the  mere  respectable  iidiiJ^taiits,  the  office  of 
jfof^ahniere  was  conferred  on  Bernardo  del  Nero^  a  dtiaen 
of  advanced  i^e  and  great  authority,  whose  long  and  Mendly 
intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  Medici  gave  reasoci  to 
aiqipofle  that  he  was  weU  inclined  to  their  interest  The 
other  offices  of  government  ware  also  filled  by  persons  who 
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were  suppoied  to  be  adTerse  to  ^e/raietM,  at  foUowers  of 
Sayonarola.  Eacouraged  by  these  fayoYirable  eircomstaneefl^ 
Piero  commuiucated  laa  views  to  the  VenetiuiSy  who  pro** 
nised  to  support  him  in  his  attempt.  The  concurreiioe  of 
Akxander  VL,  who  was  hi^y  exasperated  against  the 
Florentiiies,  for  the  protection  afforded  to  Savonarohi  in  hia 
&ee  censures  of  the  abuses  of  tiie  church,  was  easily  ob- 
tained; nor  did  LodoTioo  Sforza  oppose  an  enterprise,  which, 
by  dividing  and  weakening  the  Florentines,  might  aflford  him 
an  opportnmty  of  ayaiMng  himself  of  their  dissensions  to  hia 
own  Mivantage.  The  nulitary  oommander  chosen  by  Piero 
de'  Medid,  on  tiiis  occasion,  was  Bartolommeo  d'AlvianOi 
who  had  acquired  great  honour  in  the  d^aice  of  Bracdano 
against  the  arms  of  the  pope.  By  the  credit  'and  exertiona 
of  the  three  brothers,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  waa 
raised,  with  which  d'Alviano^  marching  only  by  night,  and 
through  the  least  fii^qumted  roads^  proceeded  to  Siena.  He 
was  here  met  by  Piero  and  Giuliano,  who  had  obtained  fur« 
ther  succours  from  the  inhabitants  of  Siena,  whose  aversion 
to  the  Florentines  led  them  to  promote  every  measure  that 
was  likely  to  increase  their  int^nal  commotions,  or  to  weaken 
their  political  strength.*  A  communication  was  secretly 
opened  betwe^i  the  Medici  and  their  frienda  in  Florence. 
The  day  was  agreed  upon  when  the  Medici  should,  eaiiy  in 
the  morning,  a^^roach  the  dly,  and  enter  the  gates;  at 
which  time  their  adherents  would  be  ready  to  receive  them 
and  to  second  their  efforts.  In  their  progress  towards  Flo- 
rence they  met  with  no  interruption;  and,  arriving  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  dty,  they  took  their  stations  for  the  night, 
intending  to  readi  tb^  widls  at  the  hour  appdnted  on  the  fd* 
lowing  morning.  When,  however,  they  pr^ared  to  pursue 
their  route,  they  found  their  ordar  deranged,  and  their  pro* 
gress  obstructed,  by  the  effects  of  an  uncmnmon  fall  of  rain, 
miiidi  had  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  which,  by 
postponing  their  arrival  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  gave 
aufficient  time  to  their  adversaries  to  be  apprized  of  tiieir 
intentions.  Vigorous  measures  were  instantly  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  Paolo  Yitelli,  the  camdoUiero  of  the 
Florentine  troops,  who  had  casually  arrived  there  on  the  pre- 

*  MalaTolti,  Stona  di  Siena,  par.  3,  p.  108. 
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ceding  erening,  secured  the  gates,  and  took  the  command  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  join  in  repelling  the  attack.  The 
partisans  of  the  Medici,  some  of  whom  had  given  safficieht 
indications  of  their  designs,  were  seized  npon  and  -committed 
to  safe  custody;  insomuch,  that  when  the  Medici  arriyed 
under  the  walls,  instead  of  finding  their  friends  ready  to 
receive  them,  they  discovered  that  every  measure  had  been 
taken  for  resistance.^  Being  thus  disappointed  in  their  ex* 
peetation  of  succeeding  in  their  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  their  ac* 
compHces  within  the  city,  they  deliberated  whether  they  should 
attack  the  gates,  and  endeavour  to  carry  the  place  by  stormy 
but,  after  a  consultation  of  four  hours,  they  concluded  that 
their  force  was  not  equal  to  the  imdertaking.  '  Bending  their 
course,  thereibre,  towards  the  papal  dominions,  d'Alviano 
and  his  military  associates  endeavoured  to  recompense  them* 
selves  for  their  disappointment  by  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
whilst  Piero  and  his  brother  Giuliano  retired  in  haste  to 
Siena. 

This  affair  did  not,  however,  terminate  without  bloodshed. 
No  sooner  were  the  prevailing  party  within  the  walls  ap- 
prized of  the  retreat  of  the  Medici,  and  the  object  of  their 
visit,  than  they  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  the  undertaking;  in  consequence  of  which, 
four  of  the  principal  citizens,  Nicoli  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo  Toma- 
buoni,  Gianozzo  Pucci,  and  Giovanni  Cambi,  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  were  condemned  to 
death.®  Bernardo  del  Nero,  the  gonfahnierey  accused  of 
having  been  privy  to  their  proceedings  without  disclosing 
them,  was  adjudged  to  a  similar  fate.  The  persons  thus 
condemned  appealed  to  the  cansigUo  grande^  or  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  in  conformity  to  a  late  regulation  in 
the  constitution,  introduced  by  the  frateschi ;  but  the  pro- 
moters of  this  salutary  law  were  the  first  to  infringe  it,  and  the 
convenient  pretexts  of  public  danger  and  state  necessity  were 
alleged  by  the  adherents  of  Savonarola  as  sufficient  justifica- 
tions for  carrying  the  sentence  into  immediate  execution. ^^  The 
inhabitants  of  Florence,  unaccustomed  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  see  the  political  errors  of  theirfellow-citizens'punished 
with  such  sanguinary  severity,  derived  from  this  transaction 
additional  motives  of  dissatis&ction;  and  the  death  of  these 
citizens,  who,  whether  guilty  or  not  of  the  crime  laid  to  their 
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charge,  were  condemned  contrary  to  the  established  forms  of 
law,  was  soon  afterwards  ayenged  by  the  slaughter  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  their  destmction. 

The  ^ege  of  Pisa  still  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  contending  parties.  In 
favour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  duke  of  Urbino^  who  had  pur* 
chased  h^  liberty  at  the  expense  of  thirty  thousand  ducats, 
d'Alviano,  his  late  adversary,  Paolo  Orsini,  Astorre  Baglioni, 
and  several  other  commanders  of  independent  bodies  of  troops, 
took  the  field,  having  been  engaged  in  the  cause  principally 
by  the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  Venetians;  and  the  command 
of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  The 
ardour  of  the  Florentines  kept  pace  with  that  of  their  enemies. 
They  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops  within  the  Tuscan 
territories,  and  several  experienced  commanders  joined  their 
standard. .  Paolo  Yitelli,  who  had  already  rendered  many 
important  services  to  the  republic,  was  appointed  chief  gene* 
ral,  and  the  bastone,  or  emblem  of  command,  was  delivered 
to  him  with  great  solemnity  on  a  day  fixed  on  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  rules  of  astrology.  On  this  occasion  all  the 
astrologers  in  the  city,  who  it  seems  formed  a  numerous 
body,  were  assembled  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace;  and 
whilst  one,  who  was  in  the  immediate  service  of  Vitelli,  with 
the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  waited  with  their  astrological  in- 
struments in  their  hands  to  observe  the  felice  punto  or  for- 
tunate moment,  Marcello  Yirgilio,  chancellor  of  the  republic, 
delivered  an  oration  befdre  the  magistrates  in  honour  of  their 
general;  when,  on  a  sign  being  given  by  the  person  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  orator  instantly  concluded  his  speech, 
and  Yitelli,  on  his  knees,  received  from  the  gonfalaniere  the 
emblem  of  his  authority,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  populace.*  At  the  same  time  the  Madonna 
delV  Imprunata  was  carried  through  the  city  in  a  ceremonial 
procession;  a  measure  which  we  are  told  had  never  been 
resorted  to  at  Florence  without  manifest  advantage.f    . 

Whilst  the  adverse  parties  were  thus  preparing  for  a 
decisive  contest,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  dispatched  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand 

♦  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  iii.  53. 

f  Ammirato,  Hist.  Fior.  iii.  254. 
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feot^  to  kvj  oontiibiitiiMM  upon,  or  to  plimder  the  inhabitaiitv 
-of  iJie  district  of  Volterra.  Betnrniag  with  a  considerable 
booty,  they  were  attacked  in  the  yaUey  of  S.  fiegolo  by  a 
par^  of  the  Florontittes^  under  the  command  of  the  count 
Binuceio^  and  being  thrown  into  diaotder,  were  on  the  pmnt 
iii  rrlinqnidring  their  apotl;  when  a  fresh  body  oi  horse 
aniTing  horn  Pisa,  changed  the  fortnne  of  the  day,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Florentine  detachment  was  eith^  daogh* 
tend  or  made  prisoners.  Hiis  disaster  was  severely/(^t  by  the 
Florentines,  who  now  b^an  to  apprehend,  that,  unless  Uiey 
-ooold  detach  some  of  their  adversaries  from  the  alliance 
formed  against  tiiem,  liiey  might  eYentnaUy  not  only  fail  in 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Pisa,  but  might  so  far 
exhaust  thdr  stnragth  as  to  become  themselves  a  prey  to  the 
4BBbitioa  of  tiieir  enemies.  Of  these,  the  most  formidaUe 
were  the  Venetians,  who  were  then  in  the  senith  of  their 
power,  and  had  given  decisive  proems  of  their  intenti<Hi9  to 
extend  their  dominion  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Itafy^. 
In  this  exigency  the  Florentines  had  recourse  to  Lodovioa 
SSarzsL,  who,  by  having  so  frequently  changed  the  object  of 
Ms  potitical  pursuit,  afiPorded  them  some  hopes  that  he  migfat 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  their  representations.  Nor  were  they 
mistaken  in  this  Ofnnion.  Lodovico  heard  with  attention 
the  aigumenta  by  iduch  they  endeavoured  to  convince  him, 
that,  in  affording  assistance  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  he  was 
only  acting  a  snbndiary  part  to  the  rqiublicof  Venice,  whidi 
was  ahready  too  powerful  f<»*  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and 
would  by  the  acquisition  of  Pisa  and  its  territory  beccoae 
highly  f<Mmidable  even  to  Lodovico  himself.  Induced  by 
tlMBse  and  similar  motives,  and  actuated  by  that  instabili^ 
which  charactaized  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  Lodovica 
•entered  into  the  pr<q)Osed  treaty;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
liie  parties,  that  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  greater 
advantage,  no  external  demonstration  of  it  lAiovld  immediatdj 
appear,  but  liiat  Lodovico  should  take  advantage  of  sud^ 
-(^portunity  of  withdrawing  his  troops  as  should  be  most  for 
the  interest  of  his  new  allies.* 

From  the  time  of  tibe  return  oi  Chailes  VIIL  to  his  own 
dominions,  the  Italian  states  had  been  kept  in  continual 

•  Ouicciard.  Stona  dltal.  iv.  1. 
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dbrniy  hy  nuBOiirs  of  great  pr^paniftioEifl,  aaid  to  be  mdusg 
for  aiiother  and  more  povrerful  deee^it  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  bat  theae  i^f^prahenakms  w^e  suaddenlj  diapeiled  bj 
tiie  dea^  of  that  monareb,  occaaiimed  bj  an  apoplexj,  whikt 
lie  was  amnaing  bimadf  bj  the  game  of  tenma  at  the  castle  o£ 
iUnboise,  ia  tbe  month  of  Apiii,  1498.  The  emltatiott  of 
the  Italians  on  this  event  was  nol^  however^  well  foondeds 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  death  of  the  king,  instead  of  bong 
lavourabla  to  their  vepoae,  was  the  occaaifcm  of  their  being 
exposed  to  still  greater  calamities.  Charles  had  little  pre* 
tensions  either  in  body  or  mind  to  the  character  of  a  herou 
He  had  made  a  hazardoas  attempt,  from  the  eooBeqnenoea  of 
whieh  he  had  been  ex^ieated  with  difficuhj;  and  there  was 
BO  great  inrobabilitj  that  he  woidd  have  exposed  himsdf  to 
the  dangers  of  a  second  expedition.  The  hmgee  eontimianee 
of  his  life  woidd  therdore  have  prevented  or  postponed  the 
hostile  e^atta  of  his  bolder  and  more  active  successor.  This 
aQoeesaorwaaLoaiSydid^ec^OrleaiiSyOOiinn  to  Charles  in  the 
iborth  degree,  who^  nndar  the  name  of  Lonis  XIL,  aasimied 
the  crown  witlM>ttt  of^positioB,  and  inunediatelj  a£tar  his  aeees^ 
sioa  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  intentians,  bj  tdkipg  ib» 
additioBal  tides  of  duke  of  Mikm  and  king  of  the  Two 
I^M^es^  No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  tluoney  than  he 
Ibond  a  pretext  for  divorcing  his  wife,  the  dai^hter  of 
Lotus  XI.,  whc^  as  he  idl^e^  was  so  devi»d  of  personal 
^Atraetiims,  and  of  so  sicMy  a  ooastitntion,  that  he  had  no 
hopes  of  progeny  from  her,  and  chose  in  her  stead,  Anme  of 
Bretagne,  the  wCdow  of  his  precteoessor^  Charles  YIII^  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  affection  before 
ber  former  marriage.  As  the^diiqwiisatiofL  of  the  pope  was 
requisite  lor  this  union,  Alexander  YL  was  happy  m  so 
&voiirabie  an  oppcHrtonity  of  gratifying  the  wishei  oi  the 
new  sovereign;  hot  the  king  was  too  impatient  to  wait  tho 
il^etam,  of  his  ambassador,  and  presuming  on  the  sueoem  of 
his  mission^  c^brated  the  marriage  before  the  necessary 
IbrmaHties  for  his  divorce  had  been  expedited  from  Rome, 
l^us  irregularity  was,  however,  readily  pardoned,  and  Caosar 
Borgia,  who  had  now  divested  Mmsdf  of  tiiie  rank  of 
cardinal,  was  depoted  to  carry  to  France  the  dispensation, 
which  was  aceoropanied  by  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  for  GieoKge 
qS  Ambms^  archbishop  of  Bouen.     The  magnificence  dis* 
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played  by  CsBsar,  on  this  embassy,  far  exceeded  that  of  royalty 
itself;  and  the  king  remunerated  his  services  by  conferring 
<m  him  the  title  of  doke  of  Yalentinois,  in  Dauphiny,  and 
by  a  grant  of  the  annual  sum  of  twenty  thousand  livres;  to 
which  was  also  added,  the  promise  of  a  territorial  possession 
in  the  Milanese,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  have  completed 
the  conquest  of  that  country.^^  About  the  same  time, 
Lucrezia,  the  daughter  of  the  pontiff,  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  and  married  to 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  IT.  late  king 
of  Naples. 

Ever  since  the  brothers  of  the  Medici  had  been  compelled 
to  quit  their  native  place,  the  Florentines  had  exhibited  a 
striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  fanaticism,  in  debasing  both 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  mind.  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  pretensions  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven,  to 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  of  predicting  future 
events,  were  asserted  by  Savonarola  and  his  followers,  who 
attempted  to  establish  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was 
impiously  called,  by  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  This 
sudden  depression  occasioned,  however,  as  sudden  a  reverse. 
No  sooner  were  the  Florentines  convinced  of  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  their  pretended  prophet,  than  they  satiated  their 
resentment  by  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  their  admiration;  after  which  they  com- 
mitted his  body,  together  with  those  of  two  of  his  associates, 
to  the  flames,  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  the  river  Amo.^^ 
Respecting  the  character  of  Savonarola,  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions  has  arisen,  as  well  in  his  own,  as  in  subsequent 
times;  and  whilst  some  have  considered  him  as  a  saint  and  a 
martyr,  others  have  stigmatized  him  as  an  impostor  and  a 
demagogue.  It  requires  not,  however,  any  great  discernment 
to  perceive,  that  Savonarola  united  in  himself  those  exact 
proportions  of  knavery,  talents,  foUy,  and  learning,  which, 
combined  with  the  insanity  of  superstition,  compose  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fanatic;  the  motives  and  consequences  of  whose 
conduct  are  perhaps  no  less  obscure  and  inexplicable  to  him- 
self, than  they  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind.^^ 

The  secret  treaty  between  Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  state  <^ 
Florence,  was  much  more  detrimental  to  the  Venetians,  than 
it  would  have  been  if  publicly  avowed.     By  his  solicitations,. 
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seyenJ  of  the  Italian  leaders,  who  had  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  Pisa,  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Floren- 
tines; and  the  army  of  the  republic,  under  the  command  of 
Paolo  Yitelli,  at  length  took  the  field,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery.  Having 
hastily  passed  the  Amo,  Yitelli  first  bombarded  the  castle  of 
Buti,  where  the  Venetians  attempted  to  oppose  his  progress. 
This  place  he  carried  by  assault  on  the  second  day.  Thence 
he  proceeded  towards  Pisa,  and  having  stationed  several 
bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  supplies  to  the  city,  he  turned  his  artillery  against  Vico 
Pisano,  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  where, 
having  made  a  breach  in  the  wiJls,  he  compelled  the  garrison 
to  capitulate,  and  proceeded,  by  regular  approaches,  to  reduce 
the  city  to  submission.*  > 

In  the  meantime  the  exiled  brothers  of  the  Medici,  con- 
ceiving that  another  opportunity  was  now  afforded  them  for 
attempting  the  recovery  of  Florence,  requested  the  Venetian 
senate  to  admit  them  as  associates  in  the  war:  representing 
to  them  the  practicability  of  sending  a  body  of  troops  through 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  would  be  joined  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  Medici  in  that  quarter,  by  whose 
assistance  they  might  attack  the  city  before  it  could  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence.  The  Venetians,  at  this 
time  closely  pressed  by  Vitelli,  willingly  accepted  the  oflFer; 
and  a  large  body  of  infantry  was  immediately  collected,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
Astorre  Baglioni,  of  Perugia.  Piero  de'  Medici,  with  his 
brother  Giuliano,  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  having  united  their 
troops  with  those  of  Bartolonmieo  d'Alviano,  and  Carlo  Orsino, 
joined  the  Venetians  in  the  Val  de  Lamone,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  small  town  of  Marra.  They  soon,  however, 
found  themselves  opposed  by  the  Florentines,  with  whcHn 
Lodovico  Sforza  had  now  united  his  arms;  but  the  duke  of 
Urbino  pressed  forwards,  and,  having  captured  the  town  of 
Bibbiena,  descended  into  the  sterile  district  of  Casentino, 
through  which  the  Amo  continues  its  course  to  Florence; 
and  although  his  operations  were  retarded  no  less  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  than  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  his 

*  Ouicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  iy.  1. 
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approach  filled  theinhabitfiiitB  of  Fkyrenoe  with  eonstematioii. 
Thej  therefore  directed  their  commandery  YiteUi,  to  fortifj, 
in  the  best  manner  he  ooold,  the  places  whidbi  he  had  oocn- 
pied  near  Pisa,  and  to  proeeed  immediatelj  to  oppose  the 
Medici  in  Casea^o.  The  courage  and  experience  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  ardour  and  rapidity  of  lyAlriano, 
were  opposed  by  the  ▼igilance  and  caution  of  YitellL  With 
inconceivable  industry  he  fortified  the  passes  by  which  alone 
the  troops  of  the  Me^ci  could  approach;  he  restrained  their 
excursions  on  every  side;  he  weakened  their  forces  in  various 
skirmishes,  and  harassed  them  by  cutting  off  their  supplies. 
Unable  eitiier  to  procure  subsistence,  or  to  change  the 
situation  of  their  troops,  the  Venetian  commissaries,  with  the 
brothers  of  the  Medici,  secretly  deserted  their  army,  and  fied 
for  safety  to  the  town  of  Bibbiena.  The  soldiers  themselves 
were  compelled  to  undergo  that  last  of  all  military  disgraces, 
the  compulsory  surrender  of  their  arms;  after  which  they 
were  permitted  by  their  conquerors  to  retire,  dejected,  ema- 
nated, and  disgraced,  to  their  own  country.'^ 

During  the  contest  respecting  the  city  of  Pisa,  the  Floren- 
lanes  had  at  various  times  made  overtures  to  the  Venetians 
and  their  allies,  for  compromising  the  differences  to  which  it 
had  given  rise;  but  the  senate,  conscious  of  their  superiority, 
and  desirous  of  reducing  ihe  territory  of  Pisa  under  their  own 
dominion,  had,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  pacification.  The  disgraceful  defeat  of  their 
troops  in  Casentino,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Vitelli  carried 
on  the  siege  of  Pisa,  at  length  induced  them  to  relax  in  their 
pretensions;  and  by  the  intervention  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  it 
was,  after  long  negotiation,  agreed,  that  all  differences  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  should  be  finally  decided  by 
Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara.  Having  undertaken  the  ofiice  of 
mediator,  and  heard  the  various  representations  of  the  dif- 
ferent envoys,  he  published  his  determination  on  the  sixth 
day  of  April,  1499;  by  which  he  ordered,  that  the  Venetians 
should  immediately  withdraw  their  troops  ftom  the  Floren- 
tine and  Pisan  territories;  that  the  Florentines  should  pay 
to  them  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ducats,  by  stated 
payments  of  fifteen  thousand  in  each  year,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  ejcpenses  of  the  war;  and  that  the  city  of  Pisa  should 
return  to  its  obedience  to  Florence,  under  certain  restrictions, 
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hj  wbich  tiie  admiiiistration  of  justice,  both  criBunal  and 
civil,  and  the  public  leveaue  of  the  state,  were  secored  to  the 
inhabitants,* 

This  delerminationy  instead  of  reconciling  the  oontendiiif 
parties,  was  reoeired  with  disa|^[mbatioii  by  alL  The 
Yenetiansy  disappointed  in  those  yiews  of  i^grandijsanent 
with  which  they  had  entered  into  the  war,  considered  the 
payment  of  an  annual  sum  as  no  aUeyiation  of  their  Texatioa 
and  disgrace.  The  Florentines  munnured  that,  afler  the 
enormous  expenses  whidi  they  had  already  snstainad  in  the 
defence  of  their  long-established  rights,  they  should  be  com* 
pelled  to  reimburse  the  Yenetians  to  so  large  an  amount; 
whilst  their  dominion  over  the  city  and  territory  of  Fisa  wis- 
mutilated  and  restricted,  so  that  they  could  not  indemnify 
themselves  in  that  quarter  for  any  part  of  their  expenditure^ 
But  above  all,  the  citizens  of  PisEt  exclaimed  against  the  de* 
dsion  of  the  duke,  which  they  omtended  would,  in  efiec^ 
deliver  them  once  more  into  the  absolute  power  of  their 
oppressors,  who  would  soon  find  apretext  to  deprive  them  of 
their  immunities,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  samedisgraoefui 
state  of  vassalage  under  which  they  had  so  hmg  laboured. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  duke  atfeen^>ted,  by  an  addi» 
tional  decree,  to  obviate  these  objections.  The  continuance 
of  the  war  was  resolved  upon;  and  measures  were  resorted  to 
for  the  renewal  of  hosdlities,  with  greater  violence  than 
before-t 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  contest  took  a  difierent 
aspect.  From  some  indications  in  ibe  eourse  of  the  treaty; 
the  citizens  of  Fisa  began  to  suspect  that  the  Yenetians^ 
might  at  kngth  accomniodate  their  differonces  with  the 
Florentines,  and  that  their  city  might  be  considered  as  the 
price  of  reconciliation ;  whilst  the  Yenetians,  afifeeting  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
their  troops  firom  the  defence  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose,  in 
fact,  of  securing  the  possessi<m  of  such  parts  of  the  territory 
as  they  might  be  enabled  to  occupy.  The  citizens  saw  with* 
out  regret  the  departure  of  their  doubtful  allies ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  mercenaries,  who  had  been  introduced 
within  the  waUs  by  the  Yenetians,  and  who  agreed  to  join 

*  Guicciard.  Stom  d'ltaL  it.  f  Ibid. 
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in  their  defence,  they  resolyed  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence to  the  last  extremity.*  The  walls  of  Pisa  were  of 
uncommon  strength.  The  fortresses  were  well  provided  and 
garrisoned.  The  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  courageous; 
manj  of  them  were  respectable,  by  their  rank  and  talents  ; 
and  an  unremitting  warfare  of  several  years  had  habituated 
them  to  military  fatigues.  Above  all,  their  aversion  to  the 
government  of  the  Florentines  was  inextinguishable;  and 
this  sentiment  alone  supplied  every  deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Florentines  lost  no  time  in  availing 
th<emselves  of  the  successes  which  they  had  already  obtained. 
Besides  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  their  army  was  now 
increased  to  ten  thousand  foot ;  with  which,  and  the  aid  of 
twenty  large  pieces  of  artillery,  Vitelli  attacked  the  fortress 
of  Stampace,  on  which  the  citizens  of  Pisa  chiefly  relied  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  exertions  of  the  besieged  to 
repair  the  breaches,  although  both  sexes  and  all  descriptions 
of  persons  united  in  the  labour,  were  ineffectual,  and  an  un- 
remitting cannonade  of  ten  days  at  length  levelled  a  great 
part  of  the  walls.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  defence,  many 
were  slaughtered ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  city,  and  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  Florentine  troops,  who  at  that  moment 
might  in  all  probability  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
prize  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  Vitelli,  however, 
either  did  not  perceive,  or  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  for  terminating  the  war.  Satis- 
fied with  the  success  of  the  day,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
fortress,  and  conceiving  that  the  city  would  now  become  an 
easy  prey,  he  restrained  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  and 
allowed  the  inhabitants  to  recover  from  their  panic.  But 
although  Vitelli  had  omitted  to  storm  the  city,  he  persevered 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  in  such  measures  as  were  most 
likely  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  surrender;  and,  in  the 
various  means  which  he  adopted  for  reducing  the  place,  gave 
striking  proofs  of  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  obtained 
his  military  reputation.  The  constant  use  of  artillery  had 
again  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  soldiers,  inflamed 
with  the  hopes  of  plunder,  were  earnest  for  the  attack ;  the 
Florentine  commissaries  remonstrated  with  ViteUi  on  the 
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injudicious  and  dangerous  delays  which  he  manifested  in  all 
his  proceedings,  and  a  time  was  at  length  fixed  upon  for 
storming  the  place,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  August.  But,  whilst  the  fruits  of  hid 
labours  were  thus  ripening,  and  seemed  only  to  court  his 
hand,  a  sudden  blight  deprived  Vitelli  of  his  expected  prize. 
The  low  and  marshy  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  had 
combined  with  the  slaughter  of  the  soldiery  to  occasion  a 
pestilential  distemper  in  the  Florentine  camp,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  at  the 
time  appointed  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  could  not  be 
collected  to  proceed  to  the  attack.  Fresh  levies  of  soldiers 
were  poured  in  by  the  Florentines;  but  the  destructive 
'  malignity  of  the  disorder  destroyed  them  more  rapidly  than 
they  could  be  replaced.*^  Smitten,  like  the  Greeks  before 
Troy,  by  an  invisible  hand,  the  Florentine  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  enterprise,  in  order  to  secure  a 
retreat,  before  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  should  so 
far  debilitate  them,  as  to  render  them  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  exasperated  cmd  vindictive  inhabitants.  Vitelli  therefore 
embarked  his  artillery  on  the  Arno,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying it  to  Leghorn;  but  by  an  unfortunate  fatality,  the 
greater  part  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Quitting, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  the  contagious  precincts  of 
Pisa,  he  proceeded  through  the  Via  Marrana  towai'ds  Cascina. 
On  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  pitizens  of  Florence,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
and  conducted  to  that  city,  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  treachery  towards  the  republic.  Among 
other  charges  against  him,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  held 
an  interview  with  the  Medici  in  the  war  of  Casentino,  and 
that  he  had  intentionally  suffered  them  to  escape,  although  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  sent  them  prisoners  to  Florence, 
to  have  received  the  due  reward  of  their  rebellion  against 
their  country.  His  conduct  before  Pisa  was,  however,  a 
still  more  grievous  cause  of  ojflTence ;  and  although  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  either  guilt  or  error  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  decapitated ;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  on   the  same   night   carried  into   effect.^^     His 
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brother  ViuSkaOt  aUhiMigh  at  that  time  kbonriiig  under 
mAnesBt  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his  escape,  and  fled 
to  Pisa,  with  as  many  of  his  folkurers  as  he  oonld  prevafl 
ufKMi  to  aeeompany  him.  He  was  reeeiTed  with  great  exul- 
tation by  the  inhabitants,  who  by  their  own  resohitiaii,  and 
afortimate  ooncnrrenoe  of  eyents^  were  at  length  freed  firom 
tiieir  adTersariei^  and  onoe  more  indulged  themselves  in  the 
hope  of  estaUishlng  the  andent  independence  of  their  re- 
pi^lic. 
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]  499— 1503. 

Louis  XII.  resolves  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Milan  and  Kaples— Forma 
an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI.  and  the  Venetian8-*-The  cardinal  de* 
Medici  quits  Italy — Travels  through  various  parts  of  Europe— Louis  XII. 
possesses  himself  of  the  duchy  of  Milan-*C»sar  Borgia  attacks  the«ities 
-of  Bomagna — ^Imprisonment  and  death  of  Lodovieo  Sforza— -The  cardinal 
de'  Medici  arrives  at  Borne — The  Florentines  again  attack  Pisa— G»sar 
Borgia  perseveres  in  his  hostilities  against  the  Italian  states — The  Medici 
Attempt  a  fourth  time  to  effect  their  return  to  Florence — Caesar  Borgia 
threatens  that  city — Treacherous  combination  between  Louis  XII.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain-^Federigo  Mng  of  Naples  is  deprived  of  his  dominiona 
— He  retires  to  France— Gonsalvo  betrays  the  young  duke  of  Calabria^- 
Caesar  Borgia  captures  the  states  of  Piombino,  Camerino,  and  Urbino*- 
Fietro  Soderini  preserves  Florence  from  the  attacks  of  Borgia  —  Is 
appointed  Cronfalomere  for  life — ^Alliance  between  Caesar  Borgia  and 
Louis  XII. — Tfie  Italian  nobles  oppose  the  proceedings  of  Borgia — 
Several  of  them  treacherously  put  to  death  by  him  at  Sinlgaglia — He 
seizes  on  their  territories — Death  of  Alexander  VL — Remarks  on  his  cha» 
racter  and  conduct. 

Whilst  Italy  continued  to  be  thus  agitated  by  internal  com* 
motions,  another  storm  was  gathering  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
«oon  burst  with  additional  violence  on  that  unhappy  country. 
The  attack  of  Charles  VIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
the  effect  of  a  puerile  ambition;  but  Louis  XIL  was  a  cou* 
rageous  and  a  politic  prince,  and  the  personal  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  during  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII., 
in  which  he  had  himself  borne  a  principal  part,  rendered  him 
a  still  more  dangerous  enemy.  After  having  openly  asserted 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  the  states  of  Milan, 
he  began  to  negotiate  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and 
in  particular  with  the  Italian  governments,  for  their  assist- 
ance or  neutrality  in  the  approaching  contest. 

In  gaining  over  Alexander  VL  to  his  interests  he  found  but 
little  difficulty.     That  ambitious  pontiff,  incessantly  aiming  at; 
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the  exaltation  of  bis  familj,  and  desirous,  beyond  measure,  of 
establishing  his  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
he  had  alr^dj  obtained  considerable  influence,  haid  proposed 
to  Federigo  the  marriage  of  Csesar  Borgia  with  one  of  bis 
daughters,  whose  dowrj  he  expected  should  be  the  extensive 
principality  of  Tarentum.  This  union  was,  however,  rejected 
in  the  most  decisive  terms  by  Federigo;  who,  although  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  his  refusal  would  draw  down  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  chose  rather  to  abide 
its  consequences,  than  assent  to  an  alliance  which  he  con- 
sidered as  still  more  dangerous.  Thus  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  of  aggrandizement  which  he  had  so  warmly  cherished 
from  this  quarter,  Alexander  was  prepared  for  any  proposi- 
tions from  the  French  monarch  which  might  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  resentment  against  the  king  of  Naples.  A  reci- 
procation of  favours  had  already  commenced  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  pope,  by  which  both  parties  had  been  highly 
gratified;  and  this  connexion  was  speedily  strengthened  by 
the  marriage  of  Coesar  Borgia  with  Carlotta,  daughter  of 
Alan  d'Albret,  and  a  near  relation  to  Louis  XII.,  and  by  the 
promotion  of  the  brother  of  that  princess  to  the  purple.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1499;  and 
from  this  period  Alexander  considered  himself  as  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France,  and  was  ready  to  employ  both  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  arms  in  her  service.^  The  Venetians, 
disgusted  with  tiie  irresolute  and  treacherous  conduct  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  had  already  been  induced,  by  the  promise 
of  being  put  into  possession  of  the  city  of  Cremona  and  the 
district  of  Ghiaradadda,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Louis  XII., 
to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  in  which  a  power  was 
reserved  to  Alexander  VI.  to  become  a  party.^  Of  this  pri- 
vilege the  pope  soon  afterwards  availed  himself;  having  first 
stipulated,  among  other  articles,  that  the  states  of  Imola,  Fdrli, 
Faenza,  and  Fesaro,  then  under  the  government  of  their  re- 
spective lords,  should  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  allies^ 
and  united  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Caesar  Borgia. 

These  portentous  transactions  were  not  regarded  with  an 
inattentive  eye  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.  He  had  now  at- 
tempted, in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  at  three  different 
times,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  their  native 
place.     The  ill  fortune  or  misconduct  of  Piero  had  defeated 
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all  their  endeavours,  and  every  new  attempt  had  only  served 
to  increase  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  bar  the  gates 
of  Florence  more  firmly  against  them.  During  five  years  he 
had  been  compelled  to  avsul  himself  successively  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family  in  difierent  parts 
of  Italy;  but  as  the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  Florence  dim!* 
nished,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive, 
and  in  the  approaching  disturbances  of  Italy,  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  in  what  part  he  might  find  a  secure  asylum. 
The  city  of  Eome,  which  ought  to  have  afforded  him  a  safe 
and  honourable  residence,  was  rendered  irksome  to  him  by 
the  vices,  and  dangerous  by  the  animosity  of  the  pontiff;  whilst 
the  Florentines,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  during  the 
approaching  commotions,  had  acceded  to  the  league  with 
France,  and  thereby  cut  off  from  the  Medici  all  hopes  of  de- 
riving assistance  from  that  power  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
relied.  Impelled  by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also 
actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries, 
the  cardinal  determined  to  quit  Italy,  and  to  pass  some  portion 
of  his  time  in  traversing  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
till  events  might  arise  more  favourable  to  his  views.* 

This  design  he  communicated  to  his  cousin  Giulio  de*  Me- 
dici, and  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  party  of  twelve  friends;  a 
number  which  they  considered  sufficiently  large  for  their 
mutual  security  in  the  common  incidents  of  a  journey,  and 
too  small  to  afford  any  cause  of  alarm.  Discarding,  therefore, 
the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and  equipping  themselves  in  an 
uniform  manner,  they  passed  through  the  states  of  Venice, 
and  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany;  assuming 
in  turn  the  conunand  of  their  troop,  and  partaking  of  all  the 
amusements  afforded  by  continual  change  of  place  and  the 
various  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  On  their  arrival  at  Ulm, 
their  singular  appearance  occasioned  their  being  detained  by 
the  magistrates;  but,  on  their  disclosing  their  quality  and 
purpose,  they  were  sent,  under  a  guard,  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  received  the  cardinal  with  that  respect  and  at- 
tention, to  which,  from  the  celebrity  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
high  rank  in  the  church,  he  was  so  well  entitled.  Far  from 
interrupting  their  progress,  Maximilian  highly  commended 

*  Ammirato,  Bitratti  d'huomini  illustri  di  C&sa  Medici.     Opusc.  iii.  66. 
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the  magnanimity  of  the  cardinal  in  bearing  his  adverse  for- 
tune with  patience;  and  his  judgment  and  prudence,  in  ap- 
plying to  the  purposes  of  useful  information,  that  portion  of 
his  time,  of  which  he  could  not  now  dispose  to  better  advan* 
tage.  Besides  furnishing  him  with  an  honourable  passport 
through  the  German  states,  Maximilian  gave  him  letters  to 
bis  son  Philip,  then  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  recom- 
mending the  cardinal  and  his  companions  to  his  protection  and 
favour.  After  having  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Germany, 
the  associated  friends  proceeded  to  Flanders,  where  they  were 
received  by  Philip,  not  only  with  hospitality  but  with  mag- 
nificence. The  cardinal  then  intended  to  have  taken  shipping, 
and  proceeded  to  England;  but  the  danger  of  the  voyage  de- 
terred his  friends  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  their  en- 
treaties he  relinquished  his  design.'  They  therefore  bent 
their  course  towards  Prance.  On  their  arrival  at  Bouen 
they  were  again  seized  upon,  and  detained  in  custody;  and, 
although  the  cardinal  and  his  cousin  Giulio  made  an  imme- 
diate discovery  of  their  rank,  and  represented-  the  object  of 
their  journey  to  be  totally  unconnected  with  politicsd  con- 
cerns, yet,  in  the  state  of  hostility  that  had  then  commenced 
between  the  kings  of  Prance  and  of  Naples,  there  appeared  to 
be  too  much  ground  for  suspicion,  to  admit  of  their  being 
speedily  released;  nor  was  it  until  letters  were  obtained  from 
Kero  de'  Medici,  then  in  the  Prench  camp  at  Milan,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  procure  their  discharge.  Having  again  ob- 
tained their  liberty,  they  proceeded  through  Prance,  visiting 
every  place  deserving  of  notice,  and  examining  whatever  was 
remarkable,  till  they  arrived  at  Marseilles.  After  a  short 
stay,  they  determined  to  proceed  by  sea  immediately  to  Rome. 
The  winds  being,  however,  unfavourable,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  coast  the  Riviera  of  G^noa,  where  having  been 
driven  on  shore,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  relinquish  their 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  by  land  to  Savona.  On  their  arrival 
at  this  place,  they  met  with  the  cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere^ 
who  had  fled  thither  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Alexander  VI. 
A  common  enmity  to  that  profligate  pontiff,  and  a  similarity 
of  misfortunes,  rendered  their  meeting  interesting;  and  three 
refugees  sat  at  the  same  table,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
two  cousins  of  the  M§dici  gave  an  account  of  the  objects 
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which  thej  had  met  inrith  oa  ^ir  journey;  azid  related  tlie 
difficulties  which  they  had  surmounted  by  land,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  they  had  encountered  by  sea.  The  cardinal  della 
Bovere  recapitulated,  in  his  turn,  ^e  events  whidi  had  taken 
place  in  Italy  since  th^r  departure,  and  in  which  they  weare 
80  deeply  interested.  From  Savona  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
repaired  to  Genoo,  where  for  some  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  his  sister,  Maddalena,  the  wife  of  Francesco  Gib6, 
who  had  fixed  upon  that  city  as  the  place  of  his  permanent 
abode.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  Grom  Rome,  a  very 
considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  political  state  ^ 
Italy.  The  French  army  under  Ifce  command  of  d'Aubigny 
^ad  crossed  the  Alps;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the  tnx^ 
of  Gian-Giaoopo  Triyulzio,  who  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France,^  occupied  seyeral  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Milanese,  and  had  at  length  captured  and  sacked  the 
capital.  It  was  not  without  dMculty  that  Lodovico  Sfona 
efl^ted  his  escape  into  the  Tyrol.  Louis  XIL,  informed  of 
the  success  of  his  arms,  hastened  to  Milan,  which  he  entered 
as  sovereign,  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1499,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people;  who,  wearied  with  the  lyranny  of 
the  usurper,  regarded  the  French  as  the  avengers  of  his 
Tsrimes  and  the  assertors  of  their  rights.t  On  this  occasion, 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  supreme  authority  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  XIL,  who  tore  him  l^m  his  mother  Isab^a,  and 
sent  him  into  a  monastery  in  France;  whilst  Isabella  herself, 
baving  witnessed  the  destructiim  of  her  husband  and  childiea 
fit  MOan,  returned  to  Naples  to  behold  that  of  her  whole 
family.  The  arms  of  the  French  and  their  allies  in  Italy 
having  thi»  far  been  successful,  the  conqoering  parties  begaa 
to  divide  1^  spoil.  The  states  of  Milan  and  of  Genoa  were 
reonved  into  tl^  allegiance  of  tlie  king  of  France.}  The 
dty  and  district  of  Cremona  were  surrendered  up  to  the  Ve- 
netians, as  had  been  previously  agreed  on;  and  itonly  rCTuoned 
to  gralify  llie  wishes  of  Alexander,  and  his  aoa  CSaasar  Borgia, 
by  obtaining  for  die  latter  ^te  dominion  of  the  several  states 
in  Bomagna,  which  had  been  ^nomised  to  him  as  a  recon^ 

*  Ammir.  Bitratti,  Opnsc.  lii.  66. 
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pence  for  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  in  the  league  with 
France. 

Cassar  Borgia,  now  no  longer  called  the  cardinal  of  Yalenza, 
but  duke  of  Yalentinois,  having  obtained  a  considerable  body 
of  French  troops,  and  united  them  with  the  papal  forces,  pro* 
ceeded  to  attack  the  citj  of  Imola,  which  he  soon  compiled 
to  capitulate.  The  fortress  of  Forli  was  defended  with  great 
courage  by  Caterina  Sforza,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince 
Ottaviano  Biario;  but  all  resistance  to  so  superior  a  force 
being  ineffectual,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
being  made  a  prisoner,  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  at 
Rome.  She  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  liberated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of  Ivo  d'AUegri,  who  com* 
manded  the  French  troops  in  the  service  of  Qesar  Borgia, 
and  who  was  induced,  not  less  from  admiration  of  her  courage 
than  compassion  for  her  sex,  to  interest  himself  in  her  behalf. 
The  further  progress  of  the  united  armies  was  prevented  by 
new  disturbances  in  the  Milanese,  in  consequence  of  which, 
d'Allegri  returned  with  the  troops  under  his  command  into 
that  district;  and  Caesar,  hastening  to  Rome,  entered  the  city 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1500,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp.  A  carnival  was  soon  afterwards  celebrated, 
in  which  he  displayed  his  magnificence  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pense; and,  as  a  reward  for  his  achievements,  the  pope  pre- 
sented him  with  the  golden  consecrated  rose,  and  dignified 
him  with  the  title  of  Ganfalaniere  of  the  holy  Roman  diurch. 

The  period  was  now  fast  approaching  in  which  Lodovico 
Sforza,  the  author  of  so  many  calamities  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind,  was  to  meet  with  the  retribution  that  awaited 
his  misdeeds.  After  having  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  the 
assistance][of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  he  resorted  to  the 
mercenary  aid  of  the  Swiss,  from  whom  he  engaged  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men.  With  this  force,  and  such  additional 
troops  as  his  own  exertions,  and  those  of  his  brother,  the 
cardinal  Ascanio,  could  raise,  he  suddenly  descended  into 
Italy,  and  passing  by  the  lake  of  Como,  possessed  himself  of 
the  adjacent  city.  The  commencement  of  his  undertaking 
was  prosperous.  The  cruelties  and  enormities  practised  by 
the  French  had  already  convinced  the  people  of  the  error  into 
which  they  had  been  led,  by  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  their 
conquerors.     The  cities  of  Milan  opened  their  gates  to  their 
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fonner  sovereign;  whose  government,  though  severe,  appeared 
to  them  kind  and  lenient,  in  comparison  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  French.  Louis  XU.  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinr 
quish  his  conquests  without  further  efforts.  Fresh  troops 
were  poured  over  the  Alps;  the  principal  part  of  which  con- 
sisted also  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  engaged  to  oppose  their  own  countrymen,  and  who^ 
joined  to  six  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  de  la  Tremouille,  again  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Sforza.  The  contest  between  the  two  armies 
was  concentred  at  the  city  of  Novara,  from  which  Lodovico 
had  expelled  the  French;  who  still,  however,  kept  possession 
of  the  fortress.  Whilst  the  event  of  the  war  yet  remained 
uncertain,  that  treachery,  of  which  Lodovico  had  so  often  set 
the  example,  was  now  employed  to  his  own  destruction.  A 
secret  intercourse  had  already  taken  place  between  the  Swiss 
troops  in  his  service  and  the  French  commander.  At  the 
moment  when  he  expected  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance 
they  suddenly  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that  they  would 
not  oppose  their  countrymen  in  battle;  and,  with  the  privity 
and  concurrence  of  the  French,  took  the  direct  road  towardis 
their  own  country.*  In  attempting  to  effect  his  escape, 
Lodovico.was,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  ]  500,  made  prisoner, 
with  several  of  his  nobility  and  friends.®  His  own  crimes 
afibrded  a  pretext  to  Louis  XII.  for  treating  him  with  a 
degree  of  cruelty,  which,  in  fact,  only  served  to  gratify  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  for  the  opposition  given  to  his  preten- 
sions, and  which  changed  the  remembrance  of  the  misconduct 
of  Lodovico  into  compassion  for  his  misfortunes.  Conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Loches,  in  the  duchy  of  Berri,*  he  was  there 
inclosed  in  a  dark  and  lonely  chamber,  where,  daily  furnished 
with  the  means  of  life,  but  deprived  of  all  that  could  render 
life  tolerable,  he  languished  in  solitude  and  misery  the  re- 
mainder of  his  existence;  a  space  of  ten  years.  Scarcely  does 
the  history  of  mankind  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  equal  com- 
miseration. Pain  and  privation,  racks  and  chains,  may  agonize 
the  body;  but  these  are  successfully  resisted  by  the  reaction 
of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  rectitude,  whilst  death,  a  ministering 
angel,  is  ever  at  hand  to  ward  off  the  last  extremes  of  suffer- 

*  Guicciardini,  iy.      Marat.  Annali,  ix.  605. 
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ing.  This  waa  not  the  fate  of  Lodovioo:  with  safficient  under- 
fitandiog  to  be  aware  of  his  errors^  with  sufficient  sensibilitj 
to  be  oonyinced  of  his  guilt,  the  suflSarings  of  his  mind  were 
probably  jet  more  acute  than  those  of  his  body,  and  the  human 
min  was  complete. 

Such  were  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  Italy,  daring 
the  absence  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  which  speedily 
prepared  the  way  to  still  more  important  alterations.  From 
Genoa  the  cardinal  hastened  to  Borne,  in  the  expectation  that, 
amidst  the  changes  and  commotions  to  which  the  pretensions 
of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Csesar  Boi^a  incessantly 
gave  rise,  an  opportunity  might  yet  occur  of  restoring  tli^ 
Medici  to  their  former  authority  in  the  city  of  Fl<M:'^[ice.  On 
Ills  anival  at  Rome,  the  mod^tion  of  Ins  conduct,  and  the 
respectability  of  his  life,  seemed  to  have  effected  a  change  in 
the  disposition  of  the  pope  who  from  this  time,  appears  to 
have  laid  aside  his  ill-will,  and  to  have  treated  the  cardinid 
with  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  his  rank.  But,  althoagh 
this  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  p(^  was  sufficiency 
observable,  it  was  not  supposed,  by  tiiose  who  had  the  best 
Of^portttnities  of  forming  a  just  opinion  of  these  very  opposite 
characters,  that  AlexaiMler  was  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
^aste^n  for  one  whom  he  had  so  lately  mari^ed  as  an  object  oC 
ids  displeasure.  On  the  contrary  it  was  conjectmed,  that  the 
era^  pontiff  was  only  desirous  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
having  such  a  man  as  the  cardinal  for  his  enemy,  and  of 
fNsreening  himself  from  the  odinm  which  he  justly  deserved, 
by  ioducing  a  belief  that  he  lived  with  him  on  t^ms  of 
Intimaey  and  confidence.'^ 

The  award  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  for  terminating  the  war 
reqsecting  the  city  of  Pisa,  having  been  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  dissent  of  sdl  the  parties,  the  Florentines  had  b^un 
to  take  measures  for  repairing  their  former  disasteia;  and,  as 
they  had  concurred  widi  the  Venetians  and  the  pope  in  the 
kague  with  France,  they  conceived  that  they  were  also  ^- 
titkd  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  successes  of  the 
allies,  towards  which  they  had  contributed  by  sending  to  the 
aid  of  the  king  a  considerable  body  of  tioofa.*^  TlieBe  pre-> 
tensions  were  uiged  with  great  eagerness,  iasomndli,  th«t  the 
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cardinal  of  Rohan,  who  governed  the  Iffilanese  states,  on  be^^ 
half  of  Louis  Xn.,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  famish 
the  Florentines  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  horse,  and  eight 
thousand  Swiss  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  citizens  of  Pisa  to  obedience.*  With  this  aid,  and 
a  considerable  additional  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  the 
Florentines  again  assaulted  that  unfortunate  city,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  fortified  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The 
besieged  did  not,  however,  wholly  rely  either  on  the  strength 
of  their  ramparts  or  on  their  own  courage,  but  had  recourse  to^ 
artifice  and  n^otiation  for  mitigating  the  violence  or  obvi- 
ating the  efiects  of  the  threatened  attack.  To  this  end,  they 
dispatched  their  envoys  to  the  French  governors  in  Milan  and 
Oenoa,  as  well  as  to  Beaumont,  the  commander  of  the  French 
troops  destined  for  the  assault,  proposing  to  deliver  up  the  city 
to  the  French  king,  provided  he  would  receive  them  as  his 
Bubjeets  and  sffard  them  his  protection,  f  To  this  offer 
Bavestan,  the  governor  of  Genoa,  expressed  his  assent;  but 
Beaumont  still  persevered  in  the  attack;  and  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  demolishing  a  part  of  the  walls,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  commence  the  assault.  An  ill-disciplined  and  tumul* 
tuous  body  of  horse  and  foot  rushed  towards  the  city;  but, 
although  the  walls  were  destroyed,  an  immense  trench,  which 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  had  formed  within  them,  with 
tin  additional  rampart,  unexpectedly  opposed  their  further  pro- 
gress, j:  In  one  moment  the  daring  assailants  were  converted 
into  astonished  spectators,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
passed  without  any  effort  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  The 
offers  made  to  the  king  of  France  now  began  to  produce  their 
effect.  Many  of  the  French  officers  were  favourable  to  the 
eause  of  the  inhabitants.  An  amicable  intercourse  soon  took 
pla«e  between  them,  and  they  who  had  been  repulsed  as  ene- 
nues,  were  now  admitted  as  friends.  By  this  communication, 
and  the  long  delay  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  discipline  of  the 
besieging  army  was  wholly  destroyed.  A  general  mutiny 
took  place,  in  which  the  soldiery  seized  upon  the  supplies  in- 
tended for  the  siege,  sacked  the  camp,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Florentine  commissary,  Luca  d'Albizi,  on  a  pretext  that  the 
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arrears  of  their  pay  had  not  been  duly  discharged.  No  sooner 
was  the  besieging  army  dispersed,  than  the  troops  in  the  city 
sallied  out,  and  proceeding  to  Librafatta,  a  garrison  town  on 
the  Tuscan  frontier,  with  great  intrepidity  scaled  the  walls, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  place,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  safety,  as  it  opened  to  them  all  the  country 
towards  Lucca.*  Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of  the  Florentines 
'  terminate  here.  Louis  XII.,  exasperated  beyond  measure  at 
the  dishonour  which  the  French  arms  had  sustained  in  this 
enterprise,  accused  the  Florentines  of  having  rendered  it 
abortive  by  their  own  parsimony  and  imprudence.  The 
Florentines  were  earnest  to  justify  themselves ;  for  which 
purpose  they  dispatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  king,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Nicolo  Macchiavelli;t  but  their  re- 
presentations were  of  little  avail,  and  it  was  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  for  the  support,  as  the  king  pretended, 
of  the  Swiss  troops  on  their  return  to  Milan,  that  they  were 
again  received  into  favour.  The  resentment  of  the  monarch 
being  thus  pacified,  he  once  more  proposed  to  afford  them  his 
assistance.  But  the  Florentines,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  himself  designs  upon  the  city  of  Pisa,  or  being  already  so 
far  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  which  a 
new  attempt  must  inevitably  occasion,  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline his  further  aid. 

In  the  meantime  Caesar  Borgia  persevered  in  his  attempt 
to  subdue  the  cities  of  Romagna.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
French  troops,  he  soon  possessed  himself  of  Fesaro,  the  patri- 
mony of  Giovanni  Sforza ;  and  of  Rimini,  then  subject  to 
Pandolfo  Malatesti.  The  conquest  of  Faenza  was  an  under- 
taking of  greater  difficulty.  Such  was  the  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  young  sovereign,  Astorre  Manfredi,  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  unable  to  reduce  the  place  until  the  following 
year,  when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  French  and  papal  arms. 
Even  then  the  possession  was  only  obtained  under  the  sanction 
of  honoi^able  capitulation,  by  which  the  young  prince,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents,  was 
to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  the  service  of  Caesar  Borgia.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  that  implacable  tyrant  secured  his  per« 
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son,  than  he  sent  him,  accompanied  by  his  natural  brother,  to 
Borne,  where  they  were  both  put  to  death.*  He  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Bologna,  where  he  had  already  a  secret  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom  he  had 
seduced  to  espouse  his  cause;  but  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who 
tiien  held  the  supreme  authority,  having  discoyered  the  in- 
trigue, seized  upon  several  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  im- 
mediately slaughtered  by  his  adherents;  and  having  diligently 
attended  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  prevented,  for  a  time,  the 
further  progress  of  the  usurper,  who  had  intended  to  consti- 
tute Bologna  the  capital  of  his  new  government,  of  which  the 
pope  had  already  granted  him  the  investiture  by  the  title  of 
duke  of  Bomagna.* 

Whilst  Cassar  Borgia,  thus  checked  in  his  career,  was  hesi- 
tating against  whom  he  should  next  lead  the  formidable  body 
of  troops  of  which  he  had  obtained  the  command,  the  Medici 
conceiyed  that  a  fayourable  opportunity  was  once  more  afforded 
them,  of  regaining  their  former  authority  in  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence. The  want  of  ability  and  energy  in  the  government  of 
that  place  became  daily  more  conspicuous.  The  city,  ex- 
hausted of  its  wealth,  was  distracted  by  tumults;  whilst  the 
Tuscan  territories  were  disgraced  by  dissensions  and  feuds 
among  the  principal  families.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, 
Piero  de'  Medici,  encouraged  by  the  Venetians,  and  supported 
by  the  Orsini,.  and  by  Yitellozzo  Yitelli,  whose  animosity  to 
the  Florentines  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Paolo 
was  imextinguishable,  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Csesar  Borgia, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  advantages  which  he 
would  derive  from  marching  his  troops  into  the  Florentine 
territory,  and  effecting  a  change  in  the  goyernment.^  At  the 
same  time  Giuliano  de'  Medici  suddenly  presented  himself  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XII.  who  was  then  highly  displeased  with 
the  Florentines,  and,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  subsidy  for  the 
support  of  the  expedition  against  Naples,  and  the  assurances 
of  a  constant  devotion  to  the  French  goyernment,  obtained 
from  the  king  the  promise  of  his  support  in  the  intended  en- 
terprise.i  But  Caesar  Borgia,  although  he  received  Piero 
de'  Medici  with  apparent  kindness,  and  eyen  promised  to  pro- 
mote his  cause,  had  no  object  less  at  heart  than  the  restoration 
of  the  Medici  to  Florence;^®  having  already  formed  designs 
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moFe  conducive  to  hte  own  interest.  He  oonaidered,  however^ 
that  in  the  deranged  state  of  the  affairs  of  Florence,  he  coold 
not  £u]y  either  of  occupying  some  desirable  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, or  of  obtaining  such  terms  as  might  be  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  project^  ^e  establishment  of  the 
-duchy  of  Bomagna.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  had  in- 
-dulged  the  hope  of  availing  himself  of  some  fortunate  con-^ 
ourrence  of  circumstances  to  subjugate  to  his  own  authorilj 
the  whole  of  the  Tuscan  state. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1501,  Caesar 
descended  with  £as  army,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  foot 
and  eight  hundred  horse,*  from  Bomagna,  into  the  district  of 
MugeUo,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Barberino. 
He  was  here  joined  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Bologna,  which 
had  been  sent  to  his  assistance  by  B^tivoglio,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  concluded  between  them.f  From  Barberino 
Caesar  dispatched  his  envoys  to  Florence,  to  acquaint  the 
iiitizens  with  the  purpose  of  his  approach,  and  to  prescribe 
to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  withdraw  his 
troops.  Of  these  proposals,  as  preserved  by  Nardi,  J  the  prin- 
cipal were,  that  the  Florentines  should  pay  him  a  considerable 
stipend,  as  their  CondotHero;  that  they  should  not  interfere 
with  him  in  his  meditated  attack  upon  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  that  of  Fiombino,  then  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  Florence;  that  they  should  ddUver  up  to  him  six  of 
the  principal  citizens  83  hostages,  to  be  named  by  Yitellozzo; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  should  restive  Fiero  de'  Medici  to  his 
former  honours,  or  ^ould  otherwise  make  such  an  alteration 
in  the  government,  as  might  secure  on  their  part  the  per* 
formance  of  the  proposed  treaty.  No  sooner  were  these  pro- 
positions heard  in  the  city,  than  they  excited  the  highest 
indignation;  insomuch,  that  the  magistrates,  whilst  deliberat- 
ing on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  could  scarcely  be  secured 
£rom  the  violence  of  the  people.  But,  whilst  the  negotiafion 
was  depending,  and  the  result  was  yet  uncertain,  Csesar  re- 
ceived perempt<»7  orders  from  the  pope  to  abstain  from  anj 
further  proceedings  against  the  Florentines.  In  consequence 
of  this  mandate,  he  unwillingly  withdrew  his  troops;  not, 
however,  without  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Cand&ttiero 
to  the  republic,  with  an  annual  income  of  thirty-six  thousand 
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ducatd)  and  a  stipulatiQn  that  he  ^ould  not  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  person.*  The  motives  that  induced  Alexander  VI» 
thus  to  interfere  in  the  designs  of  Csoear  Borgia,  arose  from 
the  representations  of  Louis  XIL,  who,  although  he  might 
have  consented  to  the  restoration  of  the  familj  of  MedioL 
to  their  former  authority  in  l^lorence,  was  too  well  apprised 
of  the  character  of  Alexander  YL  and  his  son,  to  permit 
them  to  obtain  such  an  ascendancy  in  that  city,  as  must  have 
resulted  from  their  bdng  the  instruments  of  such  restoration* 
Nor  was  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that  an  influence  so  extensive 
as  the  family  of  Borgia  would  then  have  iftcquired,  might,  inc 
case  of  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  have  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  projected  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  on  which  account  Louis  had  given  positive  directions 
to  his  general  d'Aubigny,  that  in  case  Caesar  did  not,  on  the 
first  representation  to  hun,  evacuate  the  Florentine  dominions, 
he  should  employ  all  his  forces  to  compel  him  to  retreat 

Whilst  Csesar  Borgia  was  thus  industriously  attempting^ 
by  fraud  or  by  force,  to  establish  an  independent  authority  in 
Italy,  another  event  took  place,  which  surpassed  his  crimes, 
in  treachery  and  injustice,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  theatre 
on  which  it  was  transacted,  no  less  than  he  was  himself  sur- 
passed in  rank  and  importance  by  the  perpetrators.  Federigo, 
king  of  Naples,  had  commenced  his  reign  with  the  affection 
of  his  people  ;  and  his  disposition  and  talents  were  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  happiness.  Even  those  who  had 
revolted  or  quitted  the  country,  under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
I.  and  Alfonso  II.  had  returned  with  confidence  to  their  alle- 
giance; and  the  princes  of  Salerno  andBisignano  were  among 
the  first  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign,  f  Federigo,  on  his 
part,  lost  no  opportunity  of  confirming  the  favourable  opinion: 
already  entertained  of  him.  Instead  of  persecuting  such  of 
the  nobility  as  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French,  he  re- 
stored to  them  their  domains  and  fortresses.  He  patronized 
and  liberally  rewarded  the  many  eminent  scholars  by  whom 
the  city  of  Naples  was  distinguished,  and  who  had  been  in* 
jured  or  exiled  during  the  late  commotions  ;  and,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  tenor  of  conduct  which  he  meant  to  adopt,  he 
struck  a  medal,  with  a  device,  alluding  to  the  better  order  of 
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things  which  he  meant  to  establish."  But,  although  the 
reign  of  Federigo  commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices,  it 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration  ;  and  whilst  he  sup- 
posed that  every  daj  gave  additional  security  to  his  autho- 
rity, the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  had,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
divided  between  them  his  dominions,  and  formed  a  scheme 
for  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect.  This  plan,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  on  subsequent  occasions,  was,  that  the 
king  of  France  should  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  as  representative  of  the  house  of  Anjou ;  the  infallible 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  Federigo  would  resort 
for  assistance  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  should 
send  over  a  considerable  military  force,  under  the  pretext  of 
opposing  the  French;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  latter  arrived, 
the  Spanish  troops  should  unite  their  arms  with  their  pre- 
tended adversaries,  expel  the  family  of  Aragon,  and  divide 
the  kingdom  between  the  two  sovereigns.  By  this  treaty 
the  king  of  France  was  to  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the 
provinces  called  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abruzzo,  with  a  moiety 
of  the  income  arising  from  the  pastures  of  Apulia,  and  was 
to  assume,  in  addition  to  his  titles  of  king  of  France  and 
duke  of  Milan,  that  of  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  The 
districts  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  with  the  other  moiety  of  the 
income,  were  allotted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  to  style 
himself  duke  of  those  provinces.  This  treaty,  which  bears 
date  the  11th  day  of  November,  1500,  is  yet  extant;*  and, 
if  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  be  not  extinguished  by  the 
subsequent  repetition  of  such  enormities,  will  consign  the 
memory  of  these  royal  plunderers  to  merited  execration. 

Preliminaries  being  thus  adjusted,  Louis  XII.  began 
openly  to  prepare  for  the  intended  attack,  the  direction  of 
which  he  confided  to  his  general  d'Aubigny;  who  commenced 
his  expedition  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse.  Federigo  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  measure  than 
he  dispatched  information  of  it  to  Gronsalvo,  the  Spanish 
general,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  into  Sicilyj  on  the 
pretence  that  he  might  be  in  readiness,  in  case  his  assistance 
should  again  be  required  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the 
arrival  of  Gonsalvo,  the  king  confided  to  his  care  the  fortified 
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places  in  Calabria,  which  the  Spanish  general  pretended  were 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  army.  Federigo  had  also 
raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  rein- 
forced by  those  of  the  Colonna;  with  which,  when  joined  by 
the  Spanish  army,  he  expected  to  be  enabled  to  oppose  ai;i 
effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  French.  All  Italy 
was  in  suspense,  and  a  contest  far  more  bloody  than  had  of 
late  occurred  was  expected  to  plunge  that  country  into  new 
calamities.  A  short  time,  however,  removed  all  apprehen- 
sions on  this  head.  No  sooner  had  the  French  troops  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Roman  territories,  than  the  envoys  of 
the  allied  monarchs  met  at  Rome,  where,  entering  together 
into  the  consistory,  they  notified  to  the  pope  and  cardinals 
the  treaty  already  formed,  and  the  consequent  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  convenient  pretext  of  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  by  a  war  against  the  infidels,  for 
the  preparations  necessary  to  which,  it  was  asserted,  that 
kingdom  afforded  the  most  convenient  station,  was  the  niask 
under  which  their  most  catholic  and  most  christian  majesties 
affected  to  hide  from  the  world  the  deformity  of  their  crime. 

The  stipulations  thus  agreed  upon  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing the  resentment  which  he  had  so  long  harboured  against 
the  king  of  Naples.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1501, 
a  pontifical  bull  deprived  Federigo  of  his  dominions,  and 
divided  them  between  the  two  monarchs  in  the  shares  before 
mentioned.'^  The  intelligence  of  this  alliance  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, struck  Federigo  with  terror;  but  Gonsalvo,  pre- 
tending to  discredit  it,  continued  to  give  him  the  most  positive 
assurances  of  his  assistance.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
French  army  entered  the  Neapolitan  territory,  than  he  avowed 
his  ^istructions,'  and  inmaediately  sent  off  from  Naples  to 
S^paih)  in  vessels  already  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  two 
dowager  queens,  one  of  whom  was  the  sister,  and  the  other 
the  niece  of  the  Spanish  king.  Federigo  persevered  in  the 
defence  of  his  rights,  and  intrusting  the  command  of  the  city 
of  Naples  to  Prospero  Colonna,  determined  to  make  his  first 
resistance  at  Capua.  ^^  D'Aubigny  had,  however,  already 
possessed  himself  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  the  king  was 
obliged  to  return  with  his  army  from  A  versa  to  Naples  ;  and 
Capua,  being  taken  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July^ 
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was  sacked  bj  the  French,  with  drcumstauoeB  of  peculiar 
craeltjr  and  unexampled  licentionsneBS.*    The  loss  of  Capua 
was  speedily  followed  bj  the  capitulation  of  the  dtj  of  Naples^ 
which  purchased  an  exemption  from  plunder,  bj  the  payment 
of  seventy  thousand  ducats  to  the  inyaders.    Federigo  with- 
drew himself  into  the  Castel^nuovo^  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render till  he  had  efiected  a  treaty  with  d' Aubigny,  by  which 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  to 
retain  it  for  six  months,  and  was  also  to  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
move from  the  Castel-nuOYO  and  Caste!  dell'  TJoto  whatever 
he  might  think  propcTi  exciting  the  artillery.   In  negotiating 
for  his  own  safety,  he  did  not  forget  that  of  his  subjects.     A 
general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  of  all  transactions  since 
Charles  YIII.  had  quitted  the  dty  of  Naples;  and  the  car- 
dinals of  Aragoh  and  Colonna  were  to  enjoy  their  ecclesiastical 
revenues  arising  from  that  kingdom.     In  the  commencement 
of  this  contest,  Federigo  had  sent  his  infant  son,  Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Calabria,  to  Tarentum,  under  the  care  of  the  count  of 
Potenxa.     The  rest  of  the  wretched  family  of  Aragon  were 
now  assembled  on  the  barren  rock  of  Isdiia.     This  fiunily 
consisted  of  his  queen  Isabella,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
diiMren  ;  his  sister  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  great  Mattia 
Corvino,  king  of  Hungary,  and  his  niece,  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian-Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan  ;  who,  already  deprived  of 
her  sovereign  rank,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  now  saw  the 
completion  of  her  ruin  in  that  of  her  royal  relations.^^ 

This  deeply  meditated  act  of  treachery,  to  which  Federigo 
had  Men  a  victim,  whilst  it  excited  in  him  the  highest  in- 
dignation i^ainst  his  perfidious  relative,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
inspired  him  with  a  disgust  of  the  cares  and  the  dangers  of 
royalty,  and  induced  him  to  seek  for  repose  in  a  less  envi- 
able station.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  a  passport  from 
Louis  XTT.,  he  left  his  lanuly  at  Ischia,  under  tiie  care  of  the 
marquis  del  Yasto^  and  proceeding  directly  to  France,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliaie  the  favour  of  the  king,  so  far  as  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  wishes.  No  longer  re- 
garding him  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  sup^diant,  Louis  acceded  to 
his  request,  and  an  annual  income  of  thirty  thousand  ducats, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  secured  to  him  opulence  and 
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repose  diiru^  die  remaiader  of  hu  d&yiL  fiurt;ortaiis  luvre 
aoeosed  iiim.of  pyBiMiiniiaity  ia  tkus  leliwiauidiig,  fiir  aa  m- 
ferior  li£bBy  his  pretenakmfl  to  «  cnMni,  wlueh,  in  the  diasea- 
fiksB  llal  soon  aflerwwds  araae  b^Tvreea  the  two  saeeesBfol 
mrwivhft,  he  might»  in  all  prolMhiilitf,  hsre  reooreied  ;  tnit 
Federi^  had  sutfiekiitlf  experimoed  the  treaeheiy  and  in* 
gntitajde  of  mankind  ;  and,  hftving  in  Tmin  attempted  to  pro- 
su4b  the  happiness  of  othexiSy  he  perhaps  chose  a  wise  part  in 
securing  his  own. 

The  re^g^*ets  of  Che  muses,  whom  he  had  so  genenHislj 
piotected  during  hu  prosperity,  IbOowed  him  to  his  retreat. 
Sanazcaro^  who  aceompanied  him  on  his  expedition  into 
Fiance,  seems  to  oon»der  Ihe  events  that  then  took  plaoe  to 
he,  as  indeed  they  afterwards  proved,  ^e  final  destruction  of 
Ihe  l^eapolitan  hraach  o£  the  hoitse  of  Axagon.^^ 

The  last  plaee  in  Ka|^  that  resisted  the  arms  of  the 
Spanish  monacefa,  was  the  eity  of  Tarentum,  whiter  the 
doke  of  Calabria  had  been  sent  by  iiis  father,  as  to  a  place  of 
secuiity.  The  eonimand  dP  the  castle  was  entrusted  to 
Leonardo  Napolitaoo,  a  knight  ci  Bhodes  ;  but  he  being  re* 
duoed  to  extremities  by  Gonsalvo,  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  the  coont  of  Potenza,  to  snrrei^ler  the  city  and  fortress, 
if  suoeonr  did  oot  arrive  in  the  space  of  four  months  ;  Gon« 
salvo  binding  himseif  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  on  the 
h^y  sacrament^  that  the  duke  of  Calaluria  should  be  at  liberty 
to ;  proceed  whitheraoever  he  thought  proper.  On  the  sur- 
render of  Tarentum,  the  duke  expressed  his  intention  to  f<dlow 
his  father  into  France ;  but  Gonsalvo,  disregarding  his  oath, 
sent  him  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  which  country  he  con- 
tinued during  the  life  <^  that  monarch,  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
captivity.** 

If  the  descent  of  Louis  XIL  into  Italy  inten*upted  the 
progress  of  Csasar  Borgia  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  Bo- 
magna,  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  uniting  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  French  on  this  occasion,  enabled  him  to  return 
to  his  former  undertaking  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success. 
The  first  object  towards  which  he  directed  his  attention  was 
the  city  of  Piombino»  then  hekd  in  subjection  by  Jaoopo 
d'Appiano.  To  the  attack  of  this  place  he  dispatd]^  two  of 
his  generals,  Vitellozzi  Vitelli  and  Gian-Paolo  Baglione. 
Jacopo  did  not,  however,  wait  their  arrival;  but,  leaving  a 
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garrison  in  the  place,  precipitateijfled  into  France,  expecting 
by  his  representations  to  Louis  XII.  to  prevail  upon  that 
monarch  to  prohibit  the  further  progress  of  the  papal  arms. 
His  endeavours  were,  however,  ineffectual,  and  Piombino 
soon  afterwards  capitulated  to  the  invaders.  The  territory 
of  Urbino^  consisting  of  four  cities  and  thirty  fortified  places, 
next  attracted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror;  but  the 
duke  Guidubaldo,  instead  of  affording  any  pretext  for  hos- 
tilities against  him,  had  frequently  fought  the  battles  of  the 
church.  His  courage  was  indisputable;  and  his  amiable 
qualities  and  excellent  endowments  had  secured  the  affections 
of  his  people.  Despairing  of  effecting  his  purpose  by  an  open 
attack,  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  resorted  to  treachery.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  Nocera,  avowing 
his  intention  of  attacking  the  state  of  Camerino.  Thence  he 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  duke  of  Urbino^  requesting  the 
assistance  of  his  artillery,  and  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could 
furnish.  His  request  was  instantly  complied  with;  but  no 
sooner  had  Csesar  deprived  the  duke  of  the  means  of  defence, 
than  he  turned  his  own  arms  against  him;  and,  possessing 
himself  of  Cagli,  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  towards  Urbino. 
Alarmed  not  only  for  his  dominions,  but  for  his  life,  Guidu- 
baldo, with  his  nephew,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  hastily 
quitted  the  city  in  disguise,  and,  though  vigilantly  pursued, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  Mantua,  where  he  met  with 
bis  wife  Isabella;  who,  after  having  accompanied  Lucrezia 
Borgia  to  Ferrara,  on  the  recent  celebration  of  her  nuptials 
with  Alfonso  d'Este,  son  of  the  duke,  had  passed  to  Mantua 
to  visit  the  marquis,  her  brother.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Caesar  attacked  the  states  of  Camerino;  and 
having,  under  pretext  of  a  treaty,  gotten  into  his  power 
Giulio  da  Varano,  lord  of  that  country,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
he  treacherously  put  them  to  death,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  their  dominions.* 

The  success  which  attended  Caesar  Borgia  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, had  attracted  to  his  standard  many  of  the  most 
eminent  condotUeri,  or  military  adventurers  of  Italy.  Among 
these  were  ViteUozzi  Vitelli  lord  of  Citt^  di  Castello,  Fran- 
cesco  Orsino  duke  of  Gravina,  Pandolfo  Petruoci  lord  of 
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Siena,  Paolo  Orsino,  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  and  OUyerotto 
da  Fenno.  By  the  assistance  of  these  leaders,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  own  unrivalled  talents  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, he  still  continued  to  extend  his  conquests.  Encouraged 
by  the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  the  favour  of  the  king 
of  France,  he  again  turned  his  views  towards  the  territories 
of  Florence,  which  were  suddenly  assailed  on  aU  sides  by  his 
arms.  The  city  of  Cortona,  the  towns  of  Anghieri  and 
Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  and  even  the  city  of  Arezzo,  surrendered 
to  the  invaders.  As  the  difficulties  of  the  Florentines  in- 
creased, the  hopes  of  the  Medici  revived;  and  uniting  their 
power  with  their  relations  and  auxiliaries,  the  Orsini,  they 
joined  the  forces  of  Borgia,  whose  rapid  progress  left  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Florentines  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
surrender  up  their  city  at  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors. 
In  this  alacming  emergency,  the  principal  inhabitants  met 
together,  to  deliberate  on  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
averting  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened;  when 
Pietro  Soderini  had  the  good  sense  to  point  out  the  only  ex- 
pedient that  could  preserve  them  fi*om  ruin.  After  expa- 
tiating on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  assistance  from  any  other  quarter, 
he  recommended  that  an  embassy  should  be  dispatched  to 
Louis  XIL,  to  request  his  interference  on  their  behalf,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  lately  formed  between  him  and  the 
Florentines.^*^  He  did  yet  more;  he  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  ambassador,  and,  hastening  to  the  king,  laid  before 
him  such  cogent  reasons  for  granting  his  aid  to  the  republic, 
as  induced  that  monarch  to  comply  with  his  request.*  Mes- 
sengers were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  pope  and  his  son, 
to  admonish  them  against  further  proceedings;  and,  lest  these 
should  be  ineffectual,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
directed  to  enter  the  Tuscan  territories,  not  only  to  repel 
t)iose  in  the  service  of  Borgia,  then  under  the  command  of 
YitelloKzi,  but  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  places  which 
had  submitted  to  his  arms.^^  Measures  so  decisive,  from  a 
quarter  so  powerful,  admitted  of  no  opposition.  Yitellozzi 
and  the  Florentine  exiles  reluctantly  drew  off  their  troops; 
Soderini  was  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  republic,  and  was 
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aooa  afterwards  hoBowred  wkk  a  iMve  f¥»fmiye  aadl  dunUe 
«itbmt7  thaa  u»y  citiaca  kad  bcfiova  en^jed,  inder  the 
novel  title  oi  Gemfmkmierefar  Uft. 

Aa  the  hopes  of  Cmmht  Borgm  weie  primciyatty  fooiiied  oa 
the  fevoor  of  Loim  XH.,  he  was  grca^  aUraaed  ai  tfak  i»- 
expected  opf>o8itioft  to  hk  prejeets;  and  haBtemng  in  pencsi 
to  the  king  at  Aatiy^heendeaToixredtorenoTetheviiihTOiir- 
able  snspicioae  entertamed  respeokuig  hifli^  h^  re^esentiBg 
the  proB^  obedienee  which  he  had  paid  to  Ina  ordosy  iaa- 
puting  the  atteaopt  npon  Fhvenee  whoUj  to  the  wmmasA^  dt 
Yitelloazi  and  the  Orsiai  agamsfc  that  refwhtt^  aid  to  the 
desire  of  the  Medici  to  be  ^ain  adHitled  ao  ddefs  o£  tke 
city.  Satisfied  hy  his  piotestatioes,  and  deskoes  of  ooaKan 
Bating  the  favoor  of  the  pepcy  in  the  disputes  which,  hed 
abreadj  arisen  respecting  the  partitioii  of  the  kii^daaa  of 
Naples^  Looia  not  oeiky  rcceiTcd  hiDa  into  favcer^  hot  ^Boaod 
inAi  hhn  a  treatj  of  aUianee^  by  whi^  the  parties  slipulalad  to 
afford  to  each  o^er  nmtnal  assistance;  and  ii  was  pertien* 
larly  i^reed  that  Caesar  should  be  furnished  widi  a  troop  of 
FrcsMh  horse  to  enable  him  to  enflofce  his  claims  against  tha 
fendatoriea  of  the  chnrch.* 

The  event  of  this  interriew  oceaakned  great  akni  to 
nMny  of  the  principal  oonunanders.  who  w&e  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Bar^okj  and  who  bdd  the  snpceiae  audiocity  in 
diierent  cities  of  Italy;  A  diet  was  eonrdDBd  in  Pen^p%  9^ 
which  the  cardinal,  and  Paolo  C^ini,  tibe  dnke  <^  GatvfWMy 
¥itdlozziYitelli,Gian-Paok>B«^lioni,  OliYefotto  daFenMV 
and  others,  were  present;  wh»i  the  conduct  of  Caesar  Bwpa 
was  fully  discnsaed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  decisive  neap 
sores  should  be  tahen  for  restraining  liia  further  pEogresa.^ 
As  the  intdligence  of  this  alliance  became  publi^  ^  dtf* 
£erent  states  whidi  had  brfove  submitted  to  Uie  dondnkin  of 
B<n!gia»  began  to  oppose  his  anthority;  and  in  particular,  the 
Inhidatanta  of  Urfoino  havii^  sdzed  iqpcii  the  fortress  of  that 
place,  disclaimed  their  d^te^eace  on  him,  and  reeafied  thcur 
former  prince.  Deprived  at  once  of  the  assistance  of  his 
pvineipol  command^r%  who  had  suddenly  avowed  themadvea 
his  enemies^  and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troc^ps^  Borgia  lep 
treated  for  safely  to  Imok,  where  his  herpes  were  nnex* 
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poctedly  revived  by  an  embassy  from  the  Flor^tines;  who^ 
having  been  solicited  to  unite  in  the  kagae  against  him,  had 
not  only  rejected  the  proposal,  but  dispatched  to  him  their 
secretary,  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  to  assure  him  of  their  assist- 
ance against  his  revolted  commanders.  The  joint  efforts  of 
these  two  accomplished  proficients  in  mischief  could  not  &il 
of  producing  some  extraordinary  result,  and  accordingly  a 
plan  was  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries,  to 
which,  in  the  annals  of  treachery,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel.  This  transaction  the  Florentine  historian  has 
thought  deserving  of  a  particular  narrative,  in  which  he 
affects  not  to  conceal  the  features'  of  guilt  under  the  slightest 
covering  of  decency.* 

From  this  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  troops  of  Borgia, 
.having  been  attacked  by  those  of  the  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  near 
Fossombrone,  w€*e  put  to  the  rout;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Borgia,  perceiving  no  possibility  of  resisting  his  enemies  by 
force,  endeavoured  to  engage  them  in  a  negotiation.  As  he 
was  a  most  accomplished  dissembler,  he  represented  to  them» 
that  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  in  subjugating  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Bomagna,  were  intended  no  less  for  their 
interest  than  his  own,  and  that,  provided  they  would  allow 
him  the  title  of  sovereign,  the  sovereignty  itself  should  re* 
main  at  their  direction.  These  blandishments  were  not 
without  their  effect,  and  Paolo  Orsino  was  deputed  by  his 
colleagues  to  carry  on  the  treaty;  but  Csesar,  instead  of 
relaxing  in  his  preparations,  continued  by  every  possible 
means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents,  distributing 
his  new  levies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  in  separate  detach* 
ments  throughout  Romagna,  so  as  to  avoid  all  cause  of  sus- 
picion. The  arrival  of  five  hundred  horsemen  ^m  the  king 
of  France  was  a  most  seasonable  reinforc^nent;  but  although 
he  might  now  have  contended  with  his  adversaries  in  the  field, 
he  judged  it  more  expedient  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  and  to  continue  the  negotiation  ahready  entered  into. 
The  terms  of  amity  were  at  length  agreed  upon;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  received  his  former  commanders  again, 
into  his  employ,  and  agreed  to  pay  each  of  them  four  thou- 

*  Descrittione  del  modo  tenuto  dal  Duca  ^Valentino  nello  amroazzare 
Vitellozzi  Vitelli,  Pliverotto  da  Fermo,  il  Signor  Pagolo  ed  il  daca  di  Gra- 
vina  Orsini. 
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sand  ducats  in  advance.  He  also  engaged  not  to  molest 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who  had  joined  in  the  league;  nor  to 
require  the  personal  attendance  of  his  new  allies,  in  case  it 
might  not  he  agreeahle  to  them.  On  their  part  they  pro* 
mised  to  restore  to  him  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  with  all  the 
other  places  which  they  had  occupied;  to  serve  him  in  all  his 
expeditions;  and  not  to  engage  in  any  undertaking,  or  afford 
their  assistance  to  any  other  power,  without  his  assent. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  league  the  duke  of  Urhino  again 
deserted  his  capital,  and  took  shelter  at  Venice,  having  first 
dismantled  the  fortresses  within  his  states,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  not  be  garrisoned  by  his  enemies,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  subjection  a  people  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  their  sovereign. 

This  arrangement  being  completed,  and  his  own  troops, 
with  his  French  auxiliaries,  distributed  throughout  Romagna, 
CsBsar  left  Imola  and  proceeded  to  Cesena;  where  he  met  the 
envoys  of  his  new  allies,  and  deliberated  with  them  towards 
what  part  of  Italy  they  should  next  turn  their  arms.  No 
decisive  measures  being  concluded  on,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo 
was  deputed  by  these  depredators  to  propose  to  Boigia  another 
attack  upon  the  Tuscan  states;  or,  if  he  should  not  approve 
of  this  project,  to  offer  their  concturence  in  attacking  the  city 
of  Sinigaglia,  then  held  by  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  With  the  former  of  these 
proposals  Borgia  refused  to  comply,  alleging  that  the  Floren- 
tines were  his  friends;  but  the  attack  on  Sinigaglia  met  with 
his  entire  approbation.  That  place  was  accordingly  soon 
invested  and  captured;  but  the  fortress  held  out  for  some 
time,  the  commander  being  unwilling  to  surrender  it  to  any 
one  but  to  Borgia  himself ;  for  which  reason  his  allies  en- 
treated that  he  would  hasten  to  the  place.  The  circumstance 
seemed  to  GsBsar  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  execut- 
ing his  purpose,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion;  his  visit  to 
Sinigaglia  appearing  to  be  at  the  request  of  his  allies,  and 
not  from  his  own  choice.  Still  further  to  avoid  all  cause  of 
offence,  he  dismissed  his  French  auxiliaries.  Reserving  only 
<me  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  relations^ 
and  quitting  Cesena  about  the  end  of  December,  he  proceeded 
to  Fano,  where  he  employed  all  his  artifice  and  sagacity  to 
prevail  upon  Vitelli  and  the  Orsini  to  wait  his  arrival  in 
Sinigaglia.  * 
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Vitellozzi,  who  had  learnt,  from  the  fate  of  his  brother,  the 
danger  of  confiding  in  those  to  whom  he  had  once  given  cause 
of  offence,  was  extremely  averse  to  this  interview;  but,  being 
jH^vailed  upon  bj  Paolo  Orsino,  who  had  engaged  more 
deeply  in  the  interests  of  Borgia,  he  at  length  consented  to 
wait  his  approach. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1502,  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  his  departure  from  Fano,  Caesar  communicated  his  pro* 
ject  to  eight  of  his  principal  adherents,  in  which  number  were 
don  Michele  and  monsignor  d'Euna,  with  instructions  to  this 
efiect;  that  as  soon  as  the  meeting  should  take  place  betwixt 
himself  and  Yitellozzo,  Paolo  Orsino,  the  duke  of  Gravina, 
and  Oliverotto,  who  would  come  out  to  meet  and  conduct 
him  into  the  city,  they  should  divide  their  number  into  pairs, 
and  that  each  pair  should  single  out  his  man,  and  take  their 
stations  respectively  on  each  side  of  him,  occupying  his 
attention  till  they  reached  Sinigaglia,  when  they  were  not  to 
quit  them  till  they  had  delivered  them  into  safe  custody  at 
the  apartments  prepared  for  the  duke.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  his  whole  force,  which  consisted  often  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse,  to  take  their  station  at  daybreak  on 
the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  a  river  about  five  miles  from  Fano, 
where  they  should  wait  his  fiirther  orders.  All  things  being 
thus  arranged,  Borgia  advanced  with  the  whole  force  towards 
Sinigaglia,  where  Vitellozzi  Vitelli,  Paolo  Orsino,  and  the 
duke  of  Gravina,  mounted  upon  mules,  and  accompanied  by 
a  few  horse,  came  forward  to  meet  him.  Vitellozzi  was 
unarmed,  and  appeared  so  deeply  dejected,  as  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  those  who  were  acquainted  witii  his  courage  and 
past  achievements.  We  are  also  told,  that  when  he  left  his 
dependents  to  come  to  Sinigaglia,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  duke,  he  took  a  kind  of  last  farewell  of  them;  recommend- 
ing to  his  chief  officers  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  ad* 
monishing  his  nephews  not  to  remember  the  calamities  of 
their  family,  but  the  courage  of.  their  ancestors.  Arriving 
in  the  presence  of  Borgia,  they  respectfully  saluted  him,  and 
were  received  by  him  with  apparent  kindness,  whilst  the 
persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  them  had  been  confided  took 
the  stations  assigned  to  them.  Borgia,  perceiving  that  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  Oliverotto,  who  had  remained  with 
his  troops  at  Sinigaglia,  where  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  the 
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square  made  a  signal  to  don  Micheley  to  whom  the  care  of 
Oliverotto  had  be^  committed,  to  take  measures  for  prevent<» 
iiig  his  escape.  In  oonsequence  of  which,  that  officer  rode 
forwards,  and  coming  up  with  Oliverotto,  told  him  it  was  not 
a  pr<q;)er  time  to  keep  Ins  men  firom  their  quarters,  as  thej 
would,  perhaps,  be  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Borgia,  and  he 
therefore  advised  him  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  accompany  him 
to  meet  the  generaL  These  directions  having  been  com^^ed 
with,  Borgia  arrived,  and  accosted  Oliverotto^  who  approached 
and  paid  his  respects  to  him.  Proceeding  thus  to  Sinigaglia, 
libffy  dismounted  at  the  lodgings  of  Borgia,  and  were  led  into 
^  secret  apartment,  where  the  unsuspecting  victims  were  all 
made  prisoners. . 

Borgia  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  orders 
for  disaiming  the  troops  of  Oliverotto  and  the  Orsini.  Those 
of  Oliverotto  were  all  plundered;  but  those  of  the  Orsini  and 
Vitelli,  being  at  a  distance,  and  having  received  information 
of  the  ruin  of  theii*  leaders,  had  time  to  collect  themselves  to- 
gether, and  in  a  firm  body  effected  their  escape,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  their  enemies  and  of  tiie  surround- 
ing inhabitants.  The  soldiers  of  Borgia,  not  satisfied  with 
the  founder  of  those  of  Oliverotto,  b^an  to  sack  the  city; 
and,  if  he  had  not  repressed  their  licentiousness  by  putting 
many  of  them  to  death,  they  would  have  effected  their  pur- 
pose. Night  fl|>proaching,  and  the  tumult  having  subsided, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  dispatdi  Vitellozzi  and  Oliverotto; 
and,  bringing  them  together  into  the  same  place,  he  caused 
them  to  be  strangled.^^  On  this  occasion,  neither  of  them, 
we  are  told,  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  past  lives;  fov  Vitellozzi  entreated  that  the  pope  might 
be  applied  to  for  a  plenary  indulgence  of  his  sins,  and  Olive- 
FOtto,  weeping,  attributed  aU  his  offences  against  Borgia  to 
the  influence  of  Vitellozzi  Paolo  Orsino  and  the  duke  of 
Gravina  were  suffered  to  live  until  Caosar  recdved  informa- 
tion that  the  pope  had  secured  the  persons  <^  the  cardinal 
Orsino,  the  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  Jacopo  di  Santa 
Croce,  after  which,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Borgia,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
onfortonate  associates.^ 

Sadi  is  the  account  given  of  this  extraordinary  transaction 
by  the  Florentine  secretary;  a  transaction  upon  which  he  has 
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fuHMHtne  to  nmk&ihb  ali^iteil  obs^rvaAioii,  eiUbor  of  pnube  cr 
of  Msn^  and  winch  he  feemt  to  hire  eoondered  mean^  at 
an  inrtaace  of  superior  taknta  and  ioceessM  poliej.^  HaT- 
iag  thus  freed  himself  from  att  apficdiefiBioiia  fraa  hia  doubtfiil 
aUie%  Caesar  kefc  no  time  in  proceediz]^  to  Cittk  di  Casfd&iv 
of  wha^  phiee  he  took  poasesaioiv  the  remainder  of  the  fyosil^ 
of  Vitdli  haTing  heiaken  tbcmaehres  to  flight.  He  then  en* 
tei«d  Pemgia,  whidi  had  b^n  in  Uke  maonar  abandoned  bj 
Gian-Faoio  BagliMiiy  who  had»  howerer,  the  good  fortime  to 
eacifke  firom  the  ssuare  laid  for  him  at  H^igai^a.  Siena  waa 
the  nesU  place  towarda  whidi  he  bent  his  eonrse;  but  wlukt 
he  was  hoveiiog  round  the  eity,  and  had  alreadjr  oampdkd 
Pandolfb  Petraed^  who  then  enjoyed  die  dbaef  audunt/y  to 
qnii  the  place^  he  receiTod  inteUsgenee  from  the  pope^  that 
tiae  duke  of  Biaeciaino^  with  orthera  of  the  Orsini  tisioah^y  aa 
wdl  as  the  nobles  o£  tiie  S^Tdihy  had  i^ain  taken  op  arma. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  Siena;  and^  hastening  into 
the  papal  territories,  again  reduced  them  to  obedience.  Thia 
waa  the  period  of  the  highest  power  of  Caaar  Borgia.  In 
fttU  possessEkMO  of  the  actaudye  teeritoij  of  Bocnagn^  he  re-? 
garded  with  e^er  aviditj  the  dcHnains  !oi  Piaa  and  of  Siena; 
nor  were  the  citizens  of  Fkccnee  without  oonstant  apprriien- 
SODS  frena  his  increasing  power;  whilst  the  pope^  eqoaftf 
earnest  in  the  aggrandiaxsmait  of  hia  son,  had  proposed  to  lh& 
eoHege  of  cardmala  to  bestow  npon  him  the  title  oi  \mg  of 
BoBEdigna.  and  Umbvia. 

^  Bat  whilst  erecj  GurcomstaaBce  thna  seemed  to  conspire  in 
Jboa  laTonr,  an  unexpected  reverse  of  fbrtune  soddeolj  o^er^ 
txini^  the  £aknie  of  his  greatness.  Thb  waa  the  death  of 
Akaander  YL,  which  h^pened  on  the  eightecaath  di^  ci 
August^  1503L  And  thia  misfortune  waa  increased  bj  the 
effncts  g£  a  dangerous  malndf  under  whidk  Csesar  himself  at 
the  same  time  laboured  and  which  prevented  him  from  takii^ 
those  measures  for  seeunng  his  anthoiitf  whkh  he  nugl^ 
otherwise  hare  adopted.  !&  hsstodanscf  this  period^  ei^ar 
torepresent  both  Jdezander  and  his  son  in  the  moat  odiom 
iSoUmss^  have  asserted^  that  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  dis- 
order of  the  other  were  occasioned  bj  poiaon,  prqiared  bf 
them  lor  the  deatmetion  of  sererai  cardinaLs,  of  whose  wealdt 
th^  xatended  to  possess  themsehres,  but  whidi»  by  the  enor 
gf  aa  atteadanl^  was  ineantioaftl j  administered  to  themaelvesu 
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That  the  horrid  and  detestable  practice  of  destroying  persons 
hj  poison  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  these  profligate  times, 
is  certain;  and  that  Alexander  and  his  son  had  employed 
these  measures  for  the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  their 
ambition,  or  their  revenge,  is  positively  asserted  by  many 
historians;  but  it  by  no  means  accords  with  the  acknowledged 
ability,  caution,  and  penetration  of  these  men,  that  they 
would  risk  their  lives  upon  the  negligence  or  fidelity  of  a 
servant,  or  place  it  in  the  power  of  accident  to  render  them 
the  victims  of  their  own  crime.  If,  therefore,  the  death  of 
Alexander  is  to  be  attributed  to  poison,  it  was  most  pro- 
bably administered  to  him  by  some  of  those  numerous  ene- 
mies whom  his  rapacity  and  violence  had  incited  to  this  deed 
of  revenge;  but  documents  recently  produced,  and  a  more 
dispassionate  inquiry,  afibrd  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  death  of  the  pontifi^  was  not  occasioned  by  poison,  but  was 
the  efiect  of  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  hurried  him  to  the 
grave.*^ 

Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  Italian  histo- 
rians, no  period  of  society  has  exhibited  a  character  of  darker 
deformity  than  that  of  Alexander  YI.  Inordinate  in  his  am- 
bition, insatiable  in  his  avarice  and  his  lust,  inexorable  in  his 
cruelty,  and" boundless  in  his  rapacity;  almost  every  crime 
that  can  disgrace  humanity  is  attributed  to  him  without 
hesitation,  by  writers  whose  works  are  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  church.  He  is  also  accused  of  having 
introduced  into  his  territories  the  detestable  practice  of  search- 
ing for  state  offences  by  means  of  secret  informers;  a  system 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  every  country  that  has 
submitted  to  such  a  degradation.  As  a  pontiff,  he  perverted 
his  high  office  by  making  his  spiritual  power  on  every  occa- 
sion subservient  to  his  temporal  interests;  and  he  might  have 
adopted  as  his  emblem  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  the  lightning  in  the  grasp  of  a  ferocious  eagle.^  His 
vices  as  an  individufd,  although  not  so  injurious  to  the  world, 
are  represented  as  yet  more  disgusting;  and  the  records  of 
his  court  afford  repeated  instances  of  a  depravity  of  morals^ 
inexcusable  in  any  station,  but  abominable  in  one  of  his  high 
rank  and  sacred  office.  Yet,  with  all  these  lamentable  de- 
fects, justice  requires  that  two  particulars  in  his  favour  should 
be  noticed.   In  the  first  place,  whatever  have  been  his  crimes. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thej  have  been  highly  overcharged. 
That  he  was  devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and 
that  he  employed  the  authority  of  his  elevated  station  to  esta- 
blish a  permanent  dominion  in  Italy  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  when  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  attempting  to  gratify  their  ambition  by  means 
equally  criminal,  it  seems  unjust  to  brand  the  character  of 
^exander  with  any  peculiar  and  extraordinary  share  of  in- 
famy in  this  respect.  Whilst  Louis  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  conspired  together  to  seize  upon  and  divide  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  example  of  treachery  that  never 
can  be  sufficiently  execrated,  Alexander  might  surely  think 
himself  justified  in  suppressing  the  turbulent  barons,  who  had 
for  ages  rent  the  dominions  of  the  church  with  intestine  wars, 
and  in  subjugating  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Bomagna,  over 
whom  he  had  an  acknowledged  supremacy,  and  who  had  in 
general  acquired  their  dominions  by  means  as  unjustifiable  as 
those  which  he  adopted  against  them.^  With  respect  to  the 
accusation  so  generally  believed,  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
'  between  him  and  his  own  daughter,  which  has  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  horror  and  disgust,  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  show  its  improbability,  and  to  inva- 
lidate an  imputation  which  disgraces  human  nature  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  justly  be  observed,  that  the 
vices  of  Alexander  were  accompanied,  although  not  com- 
pensated, by  many  great  qualities,  which,  in  the  consideration 
of  his  character,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.^^ 
Nor,  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  would  it  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  good  fortune  which  attended  him  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life,  or  for  the  singular  circumstance  recorded  of 
him,  that,  during  his  whole  pontificate,  no  popular,  tumult 
ever  endangered  his  authority  or  disturbed  his  repose.* 
Even  by  his  severest  adversaries,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  man  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  wonderful  memory,  eloquent, 
vigilant,  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  all  his  concerns. 
The  proper  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  was  an  object*  of  his  unceasing  attention;  and, 
during  his  pontificate,  his  dominions  were  exempt  from  that 
famine  which  devastated  the  rest  of  Italy.     In  his  diet  he 

♦  Raph.  Volater.  Anthropol.  xxii.  682. 
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WM  pecoliaxlj  tempersley  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  but 
little  sleep.  In  thoee  honra  which  he  demoted  to  amasement, 
he  seemed  wholly  to  for^  the  affidrg  of  state;  hut  he  nerer 
saflei'ed  those  amusements  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  his 
fiftcuHiee,  which  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  Though 
not  nndi  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature,  Alexander  was 
munificent  towards  its  professcMrs;  to  whom  he  not  only 
granted  liberal  salaries,  but,  with  a  punctuality  very  uneornmon 
among  the  princes  of  that  period,  he  took  care  that  those 
salaries  were  duly  paid.^  That  he  at  some  times  attended 
the  re]^!esentata<ms  of  the  eomedies  of  Ilantus,  has  been 
pbeed  in  the  bladL  catalogue  of  his  defects  ;^  but  if  his  mind 
had  been  more  humanized  by  the  cultivation  of  p<dite  letters;, 
he  nright,  instead  of  being  degraded  almost  below  humanity, 
have  stood  high  in  the  scale  of  positive  excellence.  To  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  he  paid  a  more  particuhor  attention. 
The  ptdace  of  the  Vatican  was  enlarged  by  him,  and  many  of 
the  apartments  were  ornamented  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  time;  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larized Torrigiano,  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  and  Bernardino  Hn- 
turiechio.  As  an  ardiitect,  his  ehirf  favourites  were  Giuliano 
and  Antonio  da  San-Ga&o;  nor  does  his  dioice  in  this  respect 
detract  from  his  judgment.  By  their  assistance  the  mole  of 
Hadrian,  now  cafled  the  Castle  of  S.  Angdo,  was  fortified  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  yet  remains.  In  one  circumstance, 
his  encouragement  of  the  arts  is  connected  witii  a  singular  in^ 
stMice  of  profaneness,  which,  it  is  surprising,  has  not  hitherto 
been  enumerated  among  his  many  offences.  In  a  picture 
painted  for  him  by  Finturiechio,  the  beautiful  Julia  Farnese 
is  represented  in  the  sacred  diaracter  of  the  Virgin,  whilst 
Alexander  himsdf  ^>pears  in  the  same  picture,  as  supreme 
pontifiv  paying  to  her  the  tribute  of  his  adoration.^ 
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1503—1507. 

Csases  of  dissension  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarcfas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples — Snceesses  of  the  French  army-— Battle  between 
thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian  combatant»*-Gon8al?o  delbats  the 
French,  and  effects  the  conquest  of  Naples — Commotions  in  Rome-^ 
Caesar  Borgia  qnits  the  city-— Election  and  short  pontificate  of  Pius  III. 
— ^The  states  of  Bomagna  retain  their  fidelity  to  Cosar  Bozgia — ^Election 
of  Julius  n. — ^He  endeavours  to  deprive  Borgia  of  his  teiritories-*- 
Borgia  betrayed  by  Gonsalvo,  and  sent  to  Spain — ^His  death  and  cha- 
racter^—Federigo,  the  exiled  king  of  Naples,  mediates  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs — Defeat  of  the  French  on  the  Garig- 
liano-— Death  of  Piero  de*  Medici — ^Marriage  of  his  daughter  Clarice  to 
Filippo  Strozzi— Moderation  and  prudence  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici—* 
Untimely  death  of  Galeotto  della  Bovere  —  Difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  —  Death  of  Ercole  duke  of 
Fenara,  and  accession  of  Alfonso  I. — ^Tragical  event  in  the  family  of 
Este — ^Final  expulsion  of  flie  French  from  Naples — Julius  II.  seizes  on 
the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna — ^Ferdinand  of  Spain  visits  his  Nea- 
politan dominions — Gonsalvo  honoured  and  neglected— He  repents  of 
his  errors — Is  vindicated  by  Paolo  Giovio. 

In  the  oofuise  of  human  eTeotts,  it  is  not  imcommon  that 
xapadtj  and  injostioe  find,  in  the  very  sucoess  of  their 
measureSy  their  own  punishment.  XMs  was  strikio^j  ex- 
emplified in  the,  conquest  and  dismemberment  of  tb&  kingdom 
-of  Naples,  which,  instead  of  affording  to  the  victors  the  ad- 
Tantages  they  expected,  opened  the  way  to  new  contests, 
mose  bloody  and  destmctiTe  than  any  that  Italy  bad  of  late ' 
experienced.  In  the  partition  of  that  oonntry,  it  had  been 
i^reed  that  the  king  <^  France  should  possess  the  districts 
i»Ued  Terra  di  LaTwro  and  AbrussEi,  uid  the  king  of  Spain 
those  of  Appulia  and  Calabria,  as  being  most  contiguous  to 
his  Sicilian  dominions;  bat  when  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
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armies  began  to  a^jast  their  respective  boundaries,  it  appeared 
that  their  sovereigns  had  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  territories  which  thej  claimed,  to  define  the  limits 
in  an  explicit  or  even  an  intelligible  manner.  The  first 
difficulty  that  occurred  was  respecting  the  district  called 
BasiUcata,  the  ancient  Lucania,  which  had  not  been  allotted, 
in  express  terms,  to  either  of  the  parties;  the  Spanish 
general,  Gonsalvo,  asserting,  that  as  it  actually  separated  the 
provinces  which  were  expressly  allotted  to  his  master,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  dominions.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  French  general,  Louis  d'Armignac,  duke  of 
Nemours,  rested  on  the  general  rights  of  his  sovereign,  as 
king  of  Naples,  to  all  such  parts  as  had  not  been  particularly 
conceded  by  treaty.  A  similar  dispute  arose  respecting  the 
subdivision  of  Appulia  called  the  Capitanato,  lying  on  the 
confines  of  Abruzzi,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  Appulia  by 
the  river  Ofanto;  the  French  general,  like  the  Spanish,  in- 
sisting on  the  indispensable  utility  of  this  district  to  the 
other  dominions  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  its  being  more  pro- 
perly a  part  of  Abruzzi  than  of  Appulia.  The  division  of 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  pasturage  of  Appulia,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  royal  income,  formed  another  cause 
of  dissension;  and  although  the  commanders  had,  during  the 
first  year,  accommodated  this  dispute  by  an  equal  division  of 
the  income,  yet,  in  the  next,  each  of  them  endeavoured  to 
obtain  as.  much  of  it  as  possible,  thereby  giving  rise  not  only 
to  great  vexation  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Appulia  and  the  principal  barons  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  acts 
of  open  hostility  between  the  two  armies.* 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacific  adjustment  of  these 
diffisrences,  a  negotiation  was  opened,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
commanders,  which  was  protracted  for  several  months;  in 
the  course  of  which  time,  the  duke  of  Nemours  having  re- 
paired to  Melfi,  and  Gonsalvo  to  Atella,  those  generals  had 
a  personal  inte^iew.  >  It  was,  however,  found  impracticable 
to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  they  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  for  its  decision  to  their  respective 
sovereigns,  having  in  the  meantime  agreed,  that  neither  of 

*  Guiccidrd.  lib.  v.    Giannone,  Storia  di  Napoli,  xzix.  4. 
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them  should  attempt  any  innovatioix  on  the  territories  pos« 
sessed  by  the  other.  This  truce  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  duke  of  Nemours,  confident  in  the  superiority  of  his 
forces,  and  unwilling  by  delay  to  allow  the  Spanish  general 
to  recruit  his  army,  of  which  he  had  a  much  greater  facility 
than  the  French,  notified  to  Gonsalvo,  that  unless  the  dis-* 
trict  of  the  Capitanato  was  surrendered  to  him,  he  would 
commence  hostilities.  This  threat  he  instantly  carried  into 
execution,  by  sending  a  detachment  to  occupy  the  city  of 
Tripalda,  and  attempting  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  strong 
places  within  the  Capitanato.  The  arrival  of  a  reinforce^- 
ment  to  the  French  army  of  two  thousand  Swiss  and  a  greater 
number  of  Gascons,  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  Louis  XIL 
chose  rather  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms  than  by  pacific 
measures.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  further  supplies, 
that  monarch  first  repaired  to  Lyons,  whence  he  soon  after- 
wards hastened  to  MUan,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  theatre  of 
action.*  These  efforts  were  attended  with  signal  success. 
The  fortress  of  Canoza,  although  bravely  defended  by  Fietro 
Navarro,  with  six  hundred  men,  was  compelled  to  surrender; 
and  in  a  short  time  Gonsalvo  was  obliged  to  relinquish  not 
only  the  Capitanato,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  districts  of 
Appulia  and  Calabria,  and  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  town  of 
Barletta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  where  he  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  duke  of  Nemours.  In  the  meantime, 
d'Aubigny,  having  sacked  the  city  of  Cosenza,  and  defeated 
a  large  body  of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  troops,  overran  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom;  and  Louis  XII.,  disregarding  all  former 
treaties,  again  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Naples.t 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which, 
by  attracting  the  attention,  suspended^  in  some  degree,  the 
operations  of  the  hostile  armies,  and  was  probably  not  with*- 
out  its  influence  on  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Some 
negotiations  having  taken  place  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  commanders  for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners, 
Charles  de  Torgues,  a  French  officer,  visited  the  town  of 
Barletta,  where,  being  invited  to  supper  in  the  house  of  Don 
Enricho  di  Mendoza,  in  company  with  Indico  Lopez  and  Don 

*  Giannone,  ut,  svp, 

f  Guiociard.  lib.  y.     Muratori,  Annali,  x.  11. 
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Pietro  d'OrignOy  prior  of  Mearina,  a  diBpnte  arose  recfieotiiig 
the  eomparatiye  ooorage  of  the  Fr^ich  and  Italian  soldierjr, 
in  the  course  of  which  de  Torgnes  asserted  that  the  Italians 
were  an  effeminate  and  dastardly  people.  Lopes  replied^ 
that  he  had  himself  under  his  command  a  troop  of  Italians^ 
who  were  not  only  equal  to  the  Fraich,  hut  cm  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  he  could  as  fully  rely  as  if  they  were  his 
own  countrymen.  In  order  to  decide  this  controversy,  it  wm 
agreed  that  a  combat  on  horseback  should  take  place  between 
thirteen  Frenchmen  and  thirteen  Italians,  on  condition  that 
the  victors  should  be  entitled  to  the  arms  and  horses  of  the 
vanquished,  and  one  hundred  gold  crowns  each.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  the  approbati<Hi  of  the  respective  commanderB^ 
who  were  probaUy  not  displeased  with  the  opportuni^ 
afforded  them  of  a  short  relaxation  fr(»n  the  fatigues  of  war. 
Four  judges  were  appointed  on  each  side,  to  determine  on 
the  victory,  and  hostages  were  mutually  given  to  abide  by 
their  decision.^ 

On  the  day  appointed,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1503,  the  armies  met  as  spectators  of  the  c(»nbat,  in 
a  plain  between  the  towns  of  ^dre  and  Corrato^  and  the 
chief  commanders  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  for  the 
due  observance  of  the  stipulated  terms.  After  the  Italian 
combatants  had  attended  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  €ron- 
salvo  encouraged  them  by  an  oration,  the  tenor  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  in  Spanish  verse.* 
They  then  partook  of  a  moderate  collation,-  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle,  their  horses,  reiidy  capari- 
soned, being  led  by  thirteen  captains  of  infantry.  The  com- 
batants followed  on  horseback  in  complete  armour,  except 
their  helmets,  which,  together  with  their  lances,  were  carried 
by  thirteen  gentlemen.  BduDg  arrived  within  a  mile  <^  tiie 
field,  they  were  met  by  the  four  Italian  judges,  who  inf<»rmed 
them  that  they  had  been  with  the  four  ju^es  appointed  by 
the  French  and  had  marked  out  the  space  for  the  annbat. 
The  Italians  were  the  first  in  the  field,  when  their  leader, 
Hettora  Fieramosca,  avaOed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  his  associates  in  a  speech  which  the  Neapolitan 
historian,  Summonte,  has  also  thought  proper  to  preserve. 

*  Summonte,  Storia  di  NapoU,  ti. 
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in  a  short  thne  the  French  combatants  also  made  their  ap* 
pearance  in  great  pomp,  and  with  numerous  attendants.  The 
adverse  parties  then  quitting  their  horses»  and  mounting  the 
steeds  prepared  for  them,  arrayed  themselves  in  order,  and 
giving  their  coursers  the  reins  rushed  against  each  other  at 
full  speed.  A  few  lances  were  broken  in  the  shock,  without 
much  injury  to  either  party ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
Italians  remained  firmly  united,  whilst  the  French  seemed  to 
be  dispersed  and  in  some  disorder*  The  combatants  then 
dismounting,  attacked  each  other  with  swords  and  battle* 
axes,  and  a  contest  ensued  in  which  both  parties  difiq^layed 
great  courage,  strength  and  dexterity,  but  the  result  of 
which  was  a  complete  victory  to  the  Italians ;  the  French 
being  all  either  wounded  or  made  prisoners.^  The  ranscMn 
of  one  hundred  crowns  not  being  found  upon  the  persons  of 
the  vanquished,  the  conquerors,  by  the  directions  of  the 
judges,  retained  their  adversaries  in  custody,  and  carried 
them  into  the  town  [of  Barletta,  where  Gronsidvo^  out  of  his 
own  purse,  generously  paid  their  ransom  and  restored  them 
to  liberty.^  Amidst  the  defeats  and  humiliations  which  the 
Italians  had  experienced,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  his- 
torians have  dwelt  upon  this  incident  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, as  tending  to  show  that,  imder  equal  circumstances, 
their  countrymen  were  not  inferior  eitl^  in  conduct  or 
eourage  to  their  invaders.  And  although  a  French  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  some  of  the  facts  before  re- 
lated, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Italians  were  justly 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  victory.^ 

Unimportant  as  this  event  was  in  itself^  it  seems  to  have 
<ihanged  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  to  h^ve  led  the  w«y  to 
the  numerous  defeats  and  disasters  which  the  French  soon 
afterward  experienced.  Gonsalvo,  quitting  his  entrench- 
ments at  Barletta,  assaulted  and  captured  the  town  of  Bufo.; 
taking  prisoner  the  French  commander  De  FeHsse.  About 
the  same  time  d^Aubigny  was  attacked  and  defeated  in  Ca- 
labria by  the  Spanish  general,  Ugo  Da  Cardona,  and  was 
himsdf  severely  wounded.  A  more  decisive  victory  was 
soon  afterwards  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  in  Appulia ;  nor 
did  the  duke  of  Nemours  long  survive  his  defeat.  In  qonse* 
quence  of  these  rapid  successes,  Gonsalvo  found  himself  in 
possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom.     Distressed  bj 
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eontinufd  tamults,  and  exhausted  by  famine,  the  cities  of 
Capua,  Aversa,  and  even  Naples,  sent  deputies  to  him  to 
testify  their  obedience,  and  request  his  presence.  On  the 
fourteenth  daj  of  May,  1503,  Gonsalvo  with  his  victorious 
army  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants, against  whom  he  vigilantly  restrained  his  soldiery 
from  committing  the  slightest  outrage ;  and  from  this  period 
the  crown  of  Naples  has  been  invariably  united  with  tiiat  of 
Spain,  under  the  government  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Aragon. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  YL,  his  sou,  Caesar 
Borgia,  was  labouring  imder  a  severe  disorder,  occasioned,  as 
has  generally  been  beUeved,  by  that  poison  which  he  had 
prepared  for  others,  but  wUch  had  been  inadvertently  ad* 
ministered  to  himself.  He  was  not,  however,  inactive  at  this 
critical  period,  against  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  provide 
by  all  the  precautions  in  his  power ;  nor  was  there  any  cir* 
cumstance  other  than  his  unexpected  malady  to  which  his 
foresight  had  not  suggested  a  remedy.*  No  sooner  was  he 
informed  of  the  deatib  of  the  pontiff,  than  he  dispatched  his 
confidential  adherent  Don  Michele,  with  several  attendants, 
to  close  the  gates  of  the  palace.  One  of  these  partizans 
meeting  with  the  cardinal  Casanuova,  threatened  to  strangle 
him  and  throw  him  through  the  windows  if  he  did  not 
instantly  deliver  up  to  him  the  keys  of  the  pope's  treasure. 
The  cardinal  did  not  long  hesitate,  and  the  friends  of  Borgia, 
hastening  into  the  interior  chambers,  seized  upon  and  carried 
away  all  the  money  contained  in  two  chests,  amounting  to 
about  ten  thousand  ducats.f  It  is  observable,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  indisposition  of  the  pope,  he  was 
never  once  visited  by  Caesar  Borgia,  nor  is  it  less  remark- 
able,  that  in  his  last  sickness  he  displayed  no  particular 
marks  of  attachment  either  to  his  son  or  to  his  daughter, 
Lucretia.'^  Although  Borgia  had  at  this  time  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers  in  Rome,  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
humility  towards  the  sacred  college,  and  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  give  assurance  of  his  fidelity  by  his  oath  when- 
ever required.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  by 
which  Borgia  undertook  to  defend  the  college,  collectively 

♦  Machiav.  lib.  del  Principe,  cap.  vii.  p.  18. 
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and  individuallj,  and  to  protect  the  nobility  and  citizens  of 
Borne,  for  which  purpose  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  as 
captain  of  the  church.*  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  death 
of  the  pope,  and  the  infirmity  of  Borgia  publicly  announced^ 
than  many  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Roman  states,  whom 
they  had  deprived  of  their  territories,  took  up  arms  to 
x^venge  their  injuries  and  repossess  themselves  of  their 
rights.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Caesar  employed  all  his 
arts  to  mitigate  their  resentment,  and  gain  over  to  his  in* 
terest  the  nobles  of  the  Colonna  family,  whom  he  had  not 
outraged  with  the  same  cruel  policy  that  he  had  exercised 
towards  the  Orsini.  An  aversion  to  their  common  enemy 
united  the  adverse  chiefs  of  these  two  houses,  and  Borgia 
with  his  followers  was  attacked  by  their  combined  forces  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.f  In  these  commotions  upwards  of  two 
hundred  houses  were  sacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Orsini, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  cardinal  Cusa4^  Although 
courageously  defended  by  his  soldiery,  and  assisted  by  a  few 
French  troops,  Borgia  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  and  to  take  shelter,  with  his  brother 
the  prince  of  Squillace,  and  several  of  the  cardinals  who 
adhered  to  his  interests,  in  the  Vatican.  A  new  negotiation 
now  took  place,  by  which  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
sacred  college  should  assure  to  Borgia  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted passage  through  the  ecclesiastical  states,  for  himself 
and  his  followers,  with  their  necessary  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery ;  and  should  also  write  to  the  Venetian 
senate  to  request,  that  he  might  without  interruption  retain 
the  possession  of  his  territories  in  Bomagna.  On  these  con* 
ditions  he  promised  to  depart  peaceably  from  Rome  within 
three  days.  The  leaders  of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini  also 
engaged  to  quit  the  city,  and  not  to  approach  within  ten 
miles,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see.  A  proclamation 
was  tiien  made,  that  no  person,  of  whatever  rank  or  condi- 
tion, should  molest  Borgia  or  his  followers  on  their  depar- 
ture ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  quitted  the  city  on  the 
second  day  of  August,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
Naples.  § 

*  Burcbard.  Diar.  ap.  Goncl.  de*  Pontef.  i.  141. 

f  Ouicciard.  Storia  d'  Italia,  yi.  820. 

X  Burchard.  Diar,  ap.  Concl.  de*  Pontef.  i.  142,  $  Ibid.  i.  145. 
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On  recemng  mformation  of  the  yflciiicy  of  tlie  holy  fiee, 
George  of  Amboiae,  cardinal  of  Bouen,  had  hastened  to 
Borne  ;  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  the  pontifical  autho* 
rity.  He  brought  with  him,  as  supporters  of  his  pretensions^ 
the  cardinals  of  Aragon  and  Ascanio  Sforza  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  imprisoned  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  same  time 
with  his  Inrother  Lodovioo,  but  had  shortly  bef<»re  this  period 
been  restored  to  liberty.  The  recent  disasters  of  the  French 
in  Naples  were  not>  however,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
cardimd  of  Bouen  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1503,  the  conclave  concurred  in  electing  to  the 
supreme  dignity  Francesco  Picoolomini,  cardinal  of  Si^ia, 
the  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Pius  III.  The  acknowledged  probity,  talents,  and  pacific 
disposition  of  this  pontiff,  gave  great  reason  to  hope  tlmt  his 
influence  and  exertions  might  have  a  powerful  efiect  in  cor- 
recting the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  church,  and  repressing 
the  dissensions  to  which  Italy  had  so  long  been  subject.  The 
first  measure  of  this  pontificate,  which  was  to  call  a  general 
council  for  the  refor^nation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  tended 
to  confirm  these  hopes;  but  they  were  suddenly  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  the  pontifi^,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  supreme 
dignity  only  twenty-six  days.  This  event  was,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  attributed  to  poison  ;  but  it  was 
more  probably  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  an  abscess  in  the 
thigh,  with  which  the  pontiff  was  known  to  have  long 
laboured,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  not  the  least  efficient 
argument  for  inducing  the  conclave  to  raise  him  to  the  pon- 
tificate.^ 

A  few  days  after  the  election  of  Pius  IIL,  Caesar  Borgia 
returned  to  Borne,  when  the  contests  between  him  and  tiie 
Boman  barons  were  renewed  with  greater  violence  than  be- 
fore. Many  of  his  adherents  lost  their  lives,  and  the  Porta 
del  Torrione  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  Orsini.  Finding 
Mmself  in  imminent  danger,  he  retreated,  with  the  consent  €£ 
the  pope,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  accompanied  by  a  few 
menial  attendants,  and  by  six  of  the  cardinals  who  still 
adhered  to  his  cause.^  In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  l(»*ds 
whom  Borgia  had  dispossessed  returned  to  their  dominions* 
The  Baglioni  again  occupied  Perugia,  the  Vitelli  entered  the 
city  of  Castello,  the  duke  of  Urbino  returned  to  his  capital,^ 
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and  the  lords  of  Pesaro^  Caznerino,  Piixnbino,  and  Sinigagliay 

were  resUM'ed  to  thdr  aathoritj  as  sudd^j  as  thej  had  been 
d^niyed  of  it.  Several  of  the  cities  of  Bomi^na  retained, 
however,  their  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereign,  having  found 
bj  experience  the  superior  advanti^es  derived  fnxm  their 
nnion  under  his  government,  compared  to  that  of  their  former 
princes,  whose  power,  though  sufficient  to  <^pre88,  was  in- 
adequate to  defend  them.  To  this  decisive  partiality  in 
favour  ci  Csesar  Borgia,  they  were  also  incited  by  the  atten- 
tion which  he  had  paid  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice, 
which  had  freed  them  from  the  hordes  of  banditti  by  whom 
tl^y  had  been  infested,  and  suppressed  the  feuds  and  assas- 
sinatimis  to  which  they  had  before  been  subject.*  Hence 
neither  the  defection  of  other  places,  nor  even  their  appre- 
hensions of  the  Venetians,  who  were  already  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  their  unprotected  situation,  could  induce 
those  cities  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  or  to  listen  to  proposals 
from  any  other  quarter. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  lU.,  the  caidinal  de'  Medici  and  two 
of  his  brethren  were  appointed  by  the  collie  to  receive  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  monsignor  Marco,  bish<^  of  Sinigaglia, 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  St.  Ang^o.f  The  loss  of  the  pontiff 
was  an  additional  misfortune  to  £{»rgia,  as  it  opened  the  way 
for  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of  Giuliano  della  Bovere, 
cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  the  ancient  and  most  deter- 
mined enemy  of  his  family.  Of  die  dissensions  of  this  prelate 
with  Alexand^  VI.,  various  instances  are  related;  but  amidst 
the  many  opprobrious  epithets  which  they  were  acc^istomed 
to  bestow  on  each  other,  Alexander  had  the  magnanimity  to 
aidaiowledge  that  his  opponent  was  a  man  of  veracity.  Such 
a  ecHioessicm  from  such  a  quarter,  raised  the  credk  of  the 
cardinal  more  than  all  the  animosity  of  the  pope  could  de- 
press it,  and  Giuliano,  well  aware  that  no  one  can  deceive  so 
effi»etually  as  he  who  has  once  acquired  a  reputaticm  for 
sincoity,  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
to  secure  his  election,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Guicciardini, 
WBB  not  efiected  without  some  sacrifice  of  his  former  good 
character.^     On  this  occasion,  the  ossdinal  afiSscted  to  lay 
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ande  his  enmity  to  Caesar  Borgia,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them,  by  which  the  cardinal  engaged  that  if  he 
should,  by  the  assistance  of  Borgia,  be  raised  to  the  pontifi* 
cate,  he  would  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Gonfaloniere 
or  general  of  the  church,  and  confirm  his  authority  in  the 
states  of  Romagna.*  This  project  was  successful ;  Giuliano 
attained  his  wishes;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  than  he  gave  sufficient  indications  of  his  former  ani-> 
mosity;  and  Borgia  was  too  late  aware  of  an  error  which  was 
the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  and  which  is  enumerated  by  Machia« 
veUi  as  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of  his  political  life.^^ 

On  assuming  his  high  office,  the  new  pontiflT  adopted  the 
name  of  Julius  IL,  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active,  warlike,  and  politic  sovereigns  that  had  ever  sat 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter."  The  Venetians,  proceeding  from 
Ravenna,  which  they  before  possessed,  had  already  made  an 
irruption  into  Romagna,  and  not  only  subjugated  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Faenza,  but  gave  evident  demonstrations  of 
their  designs  upon  the  other  cities  of  that  district.  These 
measures  occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  the  pope,  who  had 
proposed  to  himself  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the 
territories  of  the  church  as  the  great  object  of  his  pontificate* 
An  embassy  from  him  to  the  Venetian  senate,  entreating 
them  to  desist  from  their  pretensions,  was  of  no  avail;  but 
as  several  of  the  cities  of  Romagna  still  retained  their  allegi-' 
ance  to  Borgia,  the  pontiff  thought  it  expedient  to  make  use 
of  him  as  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  preventing  the 
total  separation  of  these  states  from  the  Roman  see.  He 
therefore  seized  upon  the  person  of  Borgia,  who  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  port  of  Ostia,  intending  to  embark  for  France, 
and  required  that,  before  his  liberation,  he  should  consign  to 
him  the  possession  of  the  different  fortresses  in  the  district  of 
Romagna.  This  Borgia  at  first  refused;  but  being  detained 
for  some  days  as  a  prisoner,  he  at  length  complied,  and  gave 
the  necessary  countersigns  for  surrendering  up  the  fortresses. 
The  archbishop  of  l^agusa  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
obtain  possession,  but  the  commanders,  still  attached  to  their 
leader,  refused  to  deliver  them  up  under  any  orders  obtained 
from  him  whilst  under  restraint     On  this  spirited  measure, 
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Borgia  was  again  restored  to  liberty,  highly  caressed  by  the 
pope,  and  provided  with  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  His 
orders  to  deliver  up  the  fortresses  of  Bomagna  were  again 
repeated  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  dispatched  one 
of  his  confidential  adherents,  Pietro  d'Oviedo,  witibi  directions 
to  the  different  commanders  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
second  attempt  was  equally  ineffectual  with  the  former.  No 
sooner  did  Oviedo,  accompanied  by  Moschiavellar,  the  pope's 
chamberlain,*^  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Cesena,  then  commanded 
by  Don  Diego  Ramiro,  than  that  officer  caused  him  to  bo 
seized  upon,  and  instantly  hanged  as  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign. 
When  the  information  of  this  event  arrived  at  Rome,  Caesar 
was  again  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  sent  to  occupy  a  re* 
mote  apartment  in  the  Torre  Borgia.* 

In  this  situation  a  new  negotiation  commenced  between 
Borgia  and  the  pontiff,  in  the  result  of  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Borgia  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  Bernardino 
Carvajal,  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,*'  and  conveyed  to  Ostia, 
where  he  should  be  liberated  as  soon  as  information  was 
received  that  his  governors  in  Bomagna  had  delivered  up 
their  trust.  Several  of  the  commanders  now  obeyed  the 
directions  of  their  prince,  and  the  cardinal  thereupon  gave 
him  permission  to  proceed  to  France,  which  he  had  pretended 
was  his  intention.  He  had,  however,  already  obtained  a  pass* 
port  from  the  Spanish  general  Gronsalvo,  who  had  dispatched 
two  gallies  to  Ostia  to  convey  him  with  his  attend^ts  to 
Naples.f  He  accordingly  embarked  for  that  place,  and  was 
received  by  Gonsalvo  with  every  demonstration  of  kindness 
and  respect.  The  hopes  of  Borgia  now  began  to  revive.  The 
commander  of  the  fortress  of  Forli  still  held  the  place  in  his 
name.  Gonsalvo  promised  him  a  supply  of  gallies,  and  gave 
him  liberty  to  engage  soldiers  within  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
for  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Pisa,  or  the  Tuscan  territories. 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  then  at  Naples,  earnestly  desirous  of 
restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  offered  himself  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  his  undertaking.  But  whilst  Gonsalvo  was^thus  flat* 
tering  his  ambitious  projects,  he  had  secretly  dispatched  a 
messenger  into  Spain,  to  request  directions  from  Ferdinand 
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in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  the  dangerous  person 
who  had  thus  confided  in  his  protection.  The  actiyitj  and 
credit  of  Boigia  had  raised  a  oonsiderahle  annamait ;  the 
gaUies  were  prepared  for  sea,  and  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  daj  fixed  upon  for  their  departure  he  had  an  interview 
with  GonsalvOy  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  fircnn  the 
Spaniard  the  warmest  expressicms  of  attachment,  and  was 
dismissed  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  quitted  the  chamber,  than  he  was  eemd  upon  bj  the 
orders  (d  Gonsalvo,  who  alleged  that  he  had  received  direc- 
tions from  his  sovereign  which  superseded  the  efiect  of  his 
own  passportJ^  Being  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  ancient 
adversarj,  Frospero  Colonna,  he  was  soon  afterwards  put  on 
board  k  galley  and  conveyed  to  Spain.  The  conduct  of 
Colonna  on  this  occasion  is  highly  iHmouraUe  to  his  feelings; 
for,  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  he  was  so  far  from  in- 
sulting his  captive,  that  he  is  said  to  have  avoided  even  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  him  during  the  whole  voyage,  lest  he  should 
appear  to  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy.*^^ 

On  the  arrival  of  Borgia  in  Spain  he  was  confined  a  dose 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  he  re- 
mained  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Having  at  length  effected 
his  escape,  he  fled  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  d'Albret,  king 
o£  Navarre,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for  several  years  in 
high  military  command,  and  at  length  fell  by  a  shot  in  an 
action  under  the  walls  of  Yiana.  From  that  place  his  body 
mm  conveyed  to  Pampeluna  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral, 
of  whidi  he  had  once  been  prelate.^^ 

Of  this  extraordinary  character  it  may  with  truth  be  ob- 
served,  that  his  activity,  courage,  and  perseverance,  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  attempts.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
he  overlooked  or  overleaped  all  other  consideraticms;  when 
force  was  ineffectual  he  resorted  to  fraud;. and  whether  he 
thundered  in  open  hostility  at  the  gates  of  a  dty,  or  endea* 
voured  to  effect  his  purpose  by  n^otiati<m  and  treachery,  he 
was  equally  irresistible.  If  we  may  confide  in  the  narrative 
of  Guiociardini,  cruelty,  rapine,  injustice,  and  lust,  are  only 
prticular  features  in  the  composition  of  this  monster;  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  man  so  totally  unredeemed  by  a 
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single  virtue,  should  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  to  engage  in  bo  eminent  a 
degree  the  favour  of  the  people  conquered;  to  form  alliances 
with  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe;  to  destroy  or  overturn 
the  most  powerful  families  of  Italy,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  dominion,  of  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  short 
duration  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  his  ill-fortune  and  the 
treachery  of  others,  than  either  to  his  errors  or  his  crimes^ 
If,  however,  he  has  been  too  indiscriminately  condemned  by 
one  historian,  he  has  in  another  met  with  as  zealous  and  as 
powerful  an  encomiast,  and  the  maxims  of  the  politician  are 
only  the  faithful  record  of  the  transactions  of  his  hero.  On 
the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  Borgia  was  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age.*^  Nor  was  he,  in  fact,  without  qualities  which  in 
some  degree  compensated  for  his  demerits.  Courageous, 
munificent,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  exercises  of 
arts  and  arms,  he  raised  an  admiration  of  his  endowments 
which  kept  pace  with,  and  counterbalanced  the  abhorrence 
excited  by  his  crimes.  That  even  these  crimes  have  been 
exaggerated,  is  highly  probable.*^  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous, and  the  certainty  of  his  guilt  in  some  instances  gave 
credibility  to  every  imputation  that  could  be  devised  against 
him.  That  he  retained,  even  after  he  had  survived  his 
prosperity,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  estimation,  ii^ 
evident  from  the  fidelity  and  attachment  shown  to  him  on 
many  occasions.  After  his  death,  his  memory  and  achieve- 
ments were  celebrated  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  poets 
that  Italy  has  produced.  The  language  of  poetry  is  not, 
indeed,  always  that  of  truth;  but  we  may  at  least  give  credit 
to  the  account  of  the  personal  accomplishments  and  warlike 
talents  of  Borgia;^^  although  we  may  indignantly  reject  the 
spurious  praise,  which  places  him  among  the  heroes  of  anti-^ 
quity,  and  at  the  summit  of  fame.^ 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  generals,  and 
the  loss  of  his  lately  acquired  dominions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Louis  XTT.  was  greatly  mortified,  and  immediately 
began  to  take  measures  for  repairing  those  disasters  which  hia 
earlier  vigilance  might  have  prevented.  Not  satisfied  with 
dispatching  a  powerful  reinforcement  through  the  papal  states 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
de  la  Tremouille,  he  determined  to  attack  his  adversary  in 
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his  SpaniBh  dominionfi.  For  this  purpose,  large  bodies  of 
French  troops  entered  the  provinces  of  Boussillon  and  Font<* 
arabia,  whilst  a  powerful  fleet  was  directed  to  infest  the  coasts 
of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  These  great  preparations  were 
pot,  however,  followed  by  the  expected  consequences.  An 
attempt  upon  the  fortress  of  Paolo,  near  the  city  of  Narbonne, 
was  frustrated  by  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  garrison;  and 
whilst  the  ardour  of  the  French  was  checked  by  this  unex«* 
pected  opposition,  Ferdinand  himself  took  the  field,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  army  compelled  his  adversaries  to  retire  withiu 
the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  where  he  had  the  modera« 
tion  not  to  pursue  his  advantages.  Nor  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  fleet  of  greater  importance;  the 
commanders  having,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  upon  the 
Spanish  coast,  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  M^seilles.  At 
this  period  an  event  occurred  which  exhibits  the  conduct  of 
the  contending  monarchs  in  a  singular  point  of  view.  A 
negotiation  was  entered  into  between  them  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  the  mediator  to  whom  they  agreed  to  appeal 
for  the  reconciliation  of  their  differences  was  Federigo,  the 
exiled  king  of  Naples,  the  partition  of  whose  dominions  had 
given  rise  to  the  war.  In  the  course  of  these  discus* 
sions,  Federigo  was  alternately  flattered  by  both  parties 
with  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  crown;  and  so  far  had 
be  obtained  the  favour  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  XIL,  that  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  concur  in 
this  measure.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  either  of  the  contending  monarchs  to  perform 
such  an  act  of  disinterested  justice;  on  the  contrary,  the 
pretext  of  appealing  to  the  decision  of  Federigo  was  probably 
only  employed  by  each  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
&om  the  other  more  advantageous  terms. 

The  duke  de  la  Tremouille  having  united  his  troops  with 
those  of  his  countrymen  at  Gaeta,  and  being  reinforced  by 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  now  entered  into  the  ser<* 
¥ice  of  the  French,  possessed  himself  of  the  duchy  of  Tra* 
jetto  and  the  district  of  Fondi,  as  far  as  the  river  Garigliano^ 
He  was,  however,  soon  opposed  by  Gonsalvo,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  at  the  head  of  a  consi* 
derable  body  of  troops.  The  French,  disadvantageously 
posted  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  river,  had  thrown  a  bridge 
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oyer  it,  intending  to  proceed  by  the  speediest  route  to  Naples; 
but  Gonsalvo,  having  arrived  at  S.  Germano,  was  induced  by 
the  remonstrances  of  d'Alviano  to  attack  them  before  they 
could  effect  their  passage.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  December,  1503,*  the  Spaniards  formed  an- 
other bridge  at  Suio,  about  four  miles  above  the  French 
camp,  over  which  Gonsalvo  secretly  passed  with  a  conside- 
rable part  of  his  army.  On  the  following  morning  the 
French  were  suddenly  attacked  by  d'Alviano,  who  carried 
the  bridge  which  they  had  erected;  and  when  the  engage- 
ment became  general,  Gonsalvo,  taking  the  French  in  the 
rear,  routed  them  with  an  immense  slaughter,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Gaeta,  which  place  he  soon  afterwards  reduced. 
This  day  terminated  the  unfortunate  life  of  Piero  de'  Medici, 
who  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French,  and  taken  a 
principal  part  in  the  action;  but  finding  all  hopes  of  assist- 
ance frustrated,  and  being  desirous  of  rendering  his  friends 
all  the  services  in  his  power,  he  embarked  on  board  a  galley, 
with  several  other  persons  of  rank,  intending  to  convey  to 
Gaeta  four  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  had  prevented 
fi*om  faUing  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors.  The  weight 
of  these  pieces,  and  probably  the  number  of  passengers  who 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  effect 
their  escape,  ciccasioned  the  vessel  to  founder;  and  it  was  not 
until  several  days  afterwards  that  the  body  of  Piero  was 
recovered  from  the  stream.^^  He  left,  by  his  wife  Alfonsina 
Orsino,  a  son,  Lorenzo,  who  was  bom  on  the  13th  day  of 
September,  1492,  and  will  frequently  occur  to  our  future 
notice,  and  a  daughter  named  Clarice.  In  his  days  of  gaiety, 
and  amidst  the  delights  of  Florence,  Piero  had  assumed  a 
device  intended  to  characterize  his  temper  and  pursuits,  to 
which  Politiano  had  supplied  him  with  an  appropriate 
motto.^^  His  misfortunes  or  his  misconduct  soon  provided 
him  with  more  serious  occupations;  and  ten  years  of  exile 
and  disappointment  consumed  the  vigour  of  a  life  which  had 
opened  with  the  most  favourable  prospects.  In  the  year 
1552,  Cosmo  I.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  kinsman  a  splendid  monument,  at  Monte 
Cassino,  with  an  inscription  commemorating,  not,  indeed,  his 
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Tirtnes  nor  his  talents,  but  his  high  family  connexions  and  his 
untimelj  death.^ 

The  death  of  Fiero  de'  Medici  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  from  which  the  fortunes  of  his  house  once  more  began  to 
revive;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  reasons  of  so  favourable 
a  change.  The  avendcm  and  indignation  of  the  Florentines 
were  &ected  against  the  individual  rather  than  against  the 
family;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Fiero,  his  widow  Alfon* 
sina  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  and  claim  her  rights 
«f  dower  from  the  property  of  her  husband.  Of  this  oppor* 
tunity  she  diligently  availed  herself  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the 
dtLeens  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Medici;  and  in  order  more 
efiectually  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  family,  she  nego* 
tiated  a  marriage  between  her  daughter,  Clarice,  and  Filippo 
Strozzi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  extraordinary 
accomplishments.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Alfonsina  to  Rome;  but  no  sooner  was  it  known 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  than  they  cited  Filippo  to 
appear  before  them,  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  friends,  condemned  him  to  pay  five  hundred  gold  crowns, 
and  banished  him  for  three  years  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
At  the  same  time  Lorenzo,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Piero, 
was  declared  a  rebel  to  the  state.  These  proceedings  did  not, 
however,  prevent  Clarice  from  paying  frequent  visits  to  Flo- 
rence,  where  she  maintained  a  strict  intercourse  with  the 
Salviati,  the  Rucellai,  and  other  families  connected  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  or  friendship  with  the  house  of  Medici; 
and  although  Filippo  Strozzi  returned  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  prescribed,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
wife  in  Florence,  yet  no  measures  were  adopted  either  to 
punish  him  or  to  remand  him  into  banishment;  a  circumstance 
which  the  friends  of  the  Medici  did  not  fail  to  notice,  as  a 
striking  indication  of  the  strength  of  their  cause.* 

The  inconsiderate  conduct,  the  ambitious  views,  and  the 
impetuous  and  arrogant  disposition  of  Fiero  de'  Medici,  had 
been  always  strongly  contrasted  by  the  mild  and  placaUo 
temper  of  the  cardinal;  who,  although  he  had  on  all  occasions 
adhered  to  his  brother  as  the  chief  of  his  family,  had  always 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  violence  of  those  passions  and  to 

*  Conuaentaril  di  Nerli.  t.  100,  &c. 
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moderate  those  a^iring  prete&fiioiis,  which,  after  haying 
occasioned  hia  expolsioii  from  Florence,  still  continued  to 
operate,  and  effectually  precluded  his  return.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  pont^cate  of  Alexander  YI.,  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome;  where,  devoted 
to  a  private  life,  he  had  the  address  and  good  fortune,  if  not 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  that  profiigate  pontiff,  at  least  to 
escape  his  reeentment.  The  election  of  Julius  U.  to  the 
pontificate  opened  to  him-  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  It 
is  true,  Julius  was  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Medicean  name;  but  these  ancient  antipathies  had 
long  been  converted  into  attachment  and  esteem.  Under  the 
favour  of  this  pontiff,  the  cardinal  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  natural  disposition  to  the  cultivation  of  poHte 
letters  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art.^^  His  books, 
though  not  numerous,  were  well  chosen;  and  his  domestic 
hours  were  generally  spent  in  the  society  of  such  dignified 
and  learned  ecclesiastics  as  could  at  times  condescend  to  lay 
aside  the  severity  of  their  order  to  discuss  the  characteristicB 
of  generous  actions,  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  affec^ 
tion,  the  ccnnparative  excellences  of  the  fine  arts,  or  the 
nature  and  essence  of  human  happiness.  On  these  sub* 
jects,  the  cardinal  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  urbanity,  his  acuteness,  and  his  eloquence.*  In  deciding 
upon  the  productions  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of 
sculpture,  his  taste  seemed  to  be  hereditary,  and  he  was 
resorted  to  by  artists  in  every  department  as  to  an  infallible 
judge.  With  music  he  was  theoretically  and  practically 
conversant,  and  his  house  more  frequently  re-echoed  with 
the  sprightly  harmony  of  concerts  than  with  the  solemn 
sounds  of  devotion.  Debarred  by  his  profession  from  the 
exercises  of  the  camp^  he  addicted  himself  with  uncommon 
ardour  to  the  chase,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  his  health 
and  preventing  that  corpulency  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined.  This  amusement  he  partook  of  in  common  with  a 
numerous  band  of  noble  associates^  of  whom  he  was  consi* 
dered  as  the  leader;  nor  did  he  desist  from  this  exercise  even 
after  his  attainment  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
The  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between  Julius  II. 

*  Jovius,  in  ^ta  Leon.  X.  ii.  39,  &». 
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and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was  further  strengthened  by  means 
of  Galeotto  della  RoTere,  the  nephew  of  the  pope,  with  whom 
the  cardinal  had  contracted  a  strict  friendship.  This  young 
man  was  not  less  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  court 
and  people  of  Bome,  than  he  was  the  faTOurite  of  his  uncle. 
Engaging  in  his  manners,  elegant  in  his  person,  liberal  and 
magnificent  in  all  his  conduct,  he  well  merited  the  high 
honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  pope,  who  immediately 
on  his  elevation  transferred  to  his  nephew  the  cardinal's  hat 
which  he  had  himself  worn,  and  on  the  death  of  Ascanio 
Sforza,  nominated  him  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see.*^ 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  conciliatory  manners  of 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici  on  his  young  friend,  who,  from  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  his  uncle,  did  not  conceive'  that  he  would  long 
enjoy  the  pontificate,  that  Glaleotto  is  said  to  have  promised 
the  cardinal,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  that 
he  should  succeed  to  that  high  dignity;  alleging  that  it  was 
an  office  more  proper  for  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life,  than  for  one  already  exhausted  by  labour  and  declining 
into  years.  Galeotto  himself  did  not,  however,  survive  to 
witness  the  completion  of  his  promise;  for  whilst  Julius 
maLntained  his  own  dignity  and  enforced  the  claims  of  the 
church,  during  an  interval  of  ten  years,  with  an  unesiampled 
degree  of  activity  and  perseverance,  Galeotto  fell,  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  a  sacrifice  to  the  effects  of  a  violent  fever,  which  in 
a  few  days  consigned  him  to  the  grave.  The  sumptuous 
parade  of  his  funeral  afforded  no  consolation  for  his  loss 
to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  had  assiduously  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments,  and  performed  towards  him  all  the  duties 
of  religion  and  affection.  Deprived  of  his  friend  in  the 
ardour  of  youth,  whilst  the  happiness  of  the  present  was  in- 
creased by  the  prospect  of  the  future,  he  long  remained 
inconsolable,  and  when  time  had  softened  his  sorrow,  the 
name  of  Galeotto  was  never  adverted  to,  even  in  his  most 
cheerful  moments,  without  exciting  the  symptoms  of  affec- 
tionate remembranccf 

In  the  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal  for  effecting  his 
restoration  to  his  native  place,  he  was  now  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  counteracted  by  the  ill-timed  efforts  and  im- 

*  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  ii.  29.  f  ^' 
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petuosity  of  his  brother*  Although  this  wajs  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  his  solidtude,  and  he  was  now  considered  as  the  chief 
of  his  familjy  he  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere  in  the 
concerns  or  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Florentines,  who, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Pietro  Soderini,  continued  to  labour 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  government  and  the  obstinacy  of 
their  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  maintain  at  least  the  name  of 
a  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  without  frequent  opposition 
and  mortification  that  Soderini  exercised  his  authority.  Many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  first  rank,  still  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Medici,  continued  to  harass  him  in  all  his  designs,  and  to 
oppose  all  his  measures;  but  the  industry,  patience,  and  per- 
severance of  the  gonfalonierey  gradually  blunted  their  resent- 
ment and  weakened  their  efforts,  whilst  the  various  and  un- 
successful attempts  of  Piero  de'  Medici  to  regain  the  city  of 
Florence  by  force  had  increased  the  aversion  of  his  country- 
men, and  placed  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  return.  In  these 
expeditions  the  resources  of  the  family  were  exhausted,  inso- 
much that  the  cardinal  found  no  smaU  difficulty  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  which  his  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  inadequate.  He  struggled  with  these  humiliating  eir- 
cumstances  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  the  liberality  of 
his  disposition  too  often  exceeded  the  extent  of  his  finances, 
and  a  splendid  entertainment  was  at  times  deranged  by  the 
want  of  some  essential  but  unattainable  article.  Even  the 
silver  utensils  of  his  table  were  occasionally  pledged  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  that  feast  of  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  the  chief  ornaments.  That  these  circumstances  occa- 
sioned him  considerable  anxiety  cannot  be  doubted;  for  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to  detract  from  that  cha- 
racter of  liberality  and  munificence  which  was  auitable  to  his 
rank,  and  to  the  high  expectations  which  he  stOl  continued 
to  entertain;  on  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of 
being  wanting  in  the  strict  discharge  of  his  pecuniary  engage- 
ments. He  carefully,  however,  avoided  giving,  even  in  the 
lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  the  slightest  indications  of  despon- 
dency. His  temper  was  cheerful,  his  conversation  animated, 
and  his  appearance  and  manners  betrayed  not  the  least  symp- 
tom of  his  domestic  embarrassments,  for  the  relief  of  which  he 
seemed  to  depend  upon  a  timely  and  providential  supply.^ 
Nor  was  he  in  general  disappointed  in  his  hopes;  for  the  same 
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good  fortane  which  prepared  the  way  to  his  highest  honours^ 
attended  him  in  his  greatest  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to 
extricate  himself  from  them  with  admirable  dexterity  and 
IrreproachaUe  honour.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  more 
prudent  friends,  who  were  fearful  that  his  liberality  would  at 
length  involve  him  in  actual  distress,  he  was  accustomed  to 
replj,  as  if  with  a  presage  of  his  future  destin j,  that  great 
men  were  the  work  of  providence,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  them  if  they  were  not  wanting  to  themselves.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1605,  died  Ercole  of  Este, 
duke  of  Ferrara,^  after  having  governed  his  states  with  great 
credit,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  during  thirty-four  years,  of 
which  the  latter  part  had  been  devoted  to  die  embellishing 
and  enlarging  of  his  capital,  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  ^e  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  sciences  and  arts.^  His  great  qualities  and  heroic  actions 
are  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Ariosto;  who  asserts,  however^ 
that  the  advantages  which  his  people  derived  from  them  were 
inferior  to  the  blessings  which  he  conferred  on  them  in  leaving 
two  such  sons  as  Alfonso  and  Ippolito.*^  In  the  preceding 
year,  his  eldest  son,  Alfonso,  had  visited  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  but  at  the  time  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  dangerous  malady  of  his  father,  he  was  in  England,  whence 
he  hastened  to  Ferrara,  and  his  father  dying  before  his  arrival, 
he  peaceably  assumed  the  government.*  As  the  state  of 
Ferrara  at  this  time  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity,  the  duke 
turned  his  attention  to  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which  he  became 
not  only  a  skilful  judge,  but  a  practical  proficient.  His  mind 
was,  however,  too  comprehensive  to  suffer  him  to  waste  his 
talents  on  objects  of  mere  amusement.  After  having  excelled 
the  best  artificers  of  his  time,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  Under  his  directions,  cannon 
were  cast  of  a  larger  size  and  better  construction  than  had 
before  been  seen  in  Italy.f  Of  the  use  which  he  made  of 
these  formidable  implements  repeated  instances  will  occur; 
•nor  is  it  improbable  that  to  these  fortunate  preparations  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  amidst  the  dangerous 

*  JoTiufl,  in  viU  Alfonsi  Dncia  FerrariaB,  153.    Murat.  Annal.  d'  Ital. 
X.39. 
4  JoTius,  lit  $up^  lU.    SanU.  Hist.  Femrt se,  zi.  d04. 
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contests  in  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  take 
an  Important  part. 

The  commencement  of  the  rdgn  of  Alfonso  L  was  marked 
by  a  most  tragical  event,  which  endangered  his  safety,  and 
destroyed  or  interrupted  his  domestic  tranquillity.  Basides 
his  two  sons,  before  m.entioned,  of  whom  Ippolito,  the  younger, 
had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  the  late  duke  had 
left  by  his  wife  Leonora,  dau^ter  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples, 
a  son  named  F^^linand,  and  by  a  favourite  mistress,  an  iUe- 
gimate  son  called  Don  Giulio.  Attracted  hy  the  beauty  of  a 
lady  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  they  were  distantly  related,  the 
cardinsd  and  Don  Giulio  became  rivals  in  her  affections;  bat 
the  latter  had  obtained  the  preference,  and  the  lady  herself,  in 
confe^ing  to  Ippolito  her  partiality  to  his  brother,  dwelt  with 
appuent  pleasure  on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  eyes. 
The  exasperated  ecclesiastic  silently  vowed  revenge,  and 
availing  himself  of  an  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  engaged 
with  Don  Giulio  in  the  chase,  he  surrounded  him  with  a  band 
of  assassins,  and,  compelling  him  to  dismount,  with  a  diabolical 
pleasure  saw  them  deprive  him  of  the  organs  of  sight.^^  The 
moderation  or  negligence  of  Alfonso,  in  suffering  this  atrocious 
deed  to  remain  unpunished,  excited  the  resentment,  not  only 
of  Don  Giulio,  but  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who,  uniting 
together,  endeavoured  by  secret  treachery  to  deprive  Alfonso 
at  once  of  his  honours  and  his  life.  Their  purposes  were  dis- 
covered, and,  after  having  confessed  their  crime,  they  were 
both  condemned  to  die.  The  fraternal  kindness  of  Alfonso 
was  not,  however,  wholly  extinguished,  and  at  the  moment 
when  tbB  axe  was  suspended  over  them,  he  transmuted  their 
punishment  to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  this  state 
Ferdinand  remained  untU  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1540, 
whilst  Giulio,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty-four  years  of  captivity, 
was  once  more  restored  to  liberty.  These  events,  whidli 
tiirow  a  gloom  over  the  family  lustre  of  the  house  of  Este^ 
and  mark  the  character  of  the  cardinal  with  an  indelible  stain, 
are  distinctly,  though  ddicately  adverted  to,  in  the  celelnrated 
poem  of  Ariosto.'^ 

After  a  series  of  calamities  of  more  than  ten  years  con- 
tinuance, during  which  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy 
that  had  not  severely  suffered  from  the  effects  of  pesUlenoe, 
of  fiunine^  and  of  war,  some  indications  appeared  of  happier 
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times.  The  pretensions  of  Louis  XIL  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  received  an  effectual  check  by  the  defeat  of  hia 
troops  on  the  Grarigliano,  and  although  the  remains  of  his 
army  had  effected  a  retreat  to  Gaeta,  jet  all  that  now  re-* 
mained  for  them,  was  to  obtain  a  capitulation  on  such  terms 
as  should  secure  to  them  their  liberty  and  their  arms.  These 
terms  were  readily  conceded  by  Gronsalvo,  who  permitted  his 
humiliated  adversaries  to  march  out  from  Gaeta  with  military 
honours,  and  to  carry  off  their  effects, -on  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  France,  either  by  land  or  sea,  of  which  he 
offered  them  the  choice,  and  furnished  them  with  the  oppor* 
tunity.  Both  these  courses  were  adopted,  and  in  bolli  the 
French  soldiery  were  equally  unfortunate.  Those  who  em<* 
barked  at  Gaeta  and  Naples  perished  for  the  most  part  by 
hurricanes,  either  in  the  passage  or  on  their  native  coasts; 
whilst  those  who  attempted  to  return  by  land  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  sickness,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  insomuch  that  the  roads 
were  strewed  with  their  dead  bodies.  This  capitulation  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  contending  monarchs, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Ferdinand,  who  had  survived  his 
queen  Isabella,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with 
his  son-in-law,  the  archduke  Philip,  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
male  offspring,  should  marry  the  young  and  beautiful  Ger* 
maine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XIL,  who  should  bring  with 
her,  as  her  dower,  all  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as 
had  been  allotted  to  the  French  monarch;  and,  in  return  for 
these  favours,  Ferdinand  engaged  to  pay  to  Louis  XIL  one 
million  of  gold  ducats,  by  annual  payments  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  expenses  in  the 
Neapolitan  war,^  With  these  favourable  indications  of  re* 
turning  tranquillity  other  circumstances  concurred.  The 
power  of  the  Borgia  family  had  been  suddenly  annihilated  by 
the  death  of  Alexander  YL,  and  by  the  consequent  imprison- 
ment and  exile  of  Ca3sar  Borgia;  whilst  the  death  of  Piero  de* 
Medici  seemed  to  promise  repose  to  the  agitated  republic  of 
Florence.  Many  of  the  principal  Italian  leaders,  or  Condot-- 
tieriy  had  perished  in  these  contests;  others  had  been  stript  of 
their  possessions,  and  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
follow  the  trade  of  blood;  whilst  the  people,  wearied  and  ex- 
bausted  by  a  continual  change  of  masters,-,  by  unavailing 
carnage,  by  incessant  alarms,  exorbitant  exactions,  and  by  all 
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the  consequences  of  prolonged  hostilities,  sighed  for  that 
peace  which  they  ought  to  have  commanded,  and  which  alonQ 
could  remedy  those  eyils  of  which  thej  had  so  long  been  the 
victims* 

But  whilst  everything  seemed  to  conspire  in  securing  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  happy  effects  of  which  had  already 
begun  to  be  experienced,  Uie  supreme  pontiff  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  how  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  smaller  inde^* 

.  pendent  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  territories,  and 
complete  the  great  work  which  Alexander  VI.  had  so  vigo** 
rously  begun.  He  had  already  announced  in  the  consistory, 
his^  determination  to  free  the  domains  of  the  church  from 
tyrants;  alluding,  as  it  was  well  understood,  to  the  cities  of 
Perugia  and  Bologna,  the  former  of  which  was  held  by  the 
Baglioni,  and  the  latter  by  the^Bentivogli.  Nor  was  he  slow 
in  carrying  his  threats  into  execution.     Having  preconcerted 

.  his  measures  with  the  king  of  France,  who  still  retained  the 
government  of  Milan,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and,  accompanied  by  twenty-four  cardinals,  left  Rome 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  taking  his  course  towards 
Perugia.*  The  well-known  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  the 
resolution  exhibited  by  him  in  these  measures,  gave  just 
alarm  to  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who  being  totally  unprepared 
to  resist  such  an  attack,  consisted  his  safety  by  a  timely  sub^ 
mission,  and  proceeding  to  Orvieto,  humiliated  himself  before 
the  pope,  and  tendered  to  him  his  services.  This  proceeding 
in  some  degree  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Julius,  who  re* 
ceived  BagHoni  into  his  employ,  on  condition  of  his  surren* 
dering  up  the  town  and  citadel  of  Perugia,  and  accompanying 
him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms  on  his  intended 
expedition  into  Romagna.t  O^  *^®  twelfth  day  of  Sep* 
tember,  1606,  the  pope  entered  the  city  of  Perugia  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  which  he  soon  afterwards  delegated 
to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  from  this  time  began  to  act  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  concerns  of  Italy  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  From  Perugia  the  pontiff  hastened  to  Imola^ 
whence  he  summoned  Giovanni  Bentivolio  to  surrender  to 
him  the  city  of  Bologna,  on  pain  of  bringing  down  on  himself 
all  the  power  of  his  tempond  and  spiritual  arms,    Bentivolio 

•  Muratori,  AnnaU  d'ltal.  x.  30.]  f  Id.  ib..; 
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had,  howeTer^  prepared  for  his  approaeb,  and,  rdjing  on  tlie 
froaasea  of  support  given  him  by  Loois  XII^  had  d^emdiied 
to  resist  the  attack,  till  the  arrival  of  his  allies  mi^i  rdieve 
him  from  his  dangers.  A  body  of  eight  thousand  infantry, 
and  six  hundred  horse,  had  been  dispatched  fnnn  Milan  to  his 
assistance;  but  in  the  presoat  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
Loms  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services  of  Bentiyolio^ 
whilst  the  &YOur  of  the  pope  might  still  be  of  important  use 
to  him.  He  th^efore  directed  the  troops  intended  for  the 
assistance  of  Bentivolio^  to  join  the  army  oi  his  asaailanta. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  republic  of  Florence  also  a^t 
considerable  reinforcements  to  the  ponfiff,  and  Franceaeo 
Gonzaga,  marquess  of  Mantua,  ¥7as].declar^  with  great  so- 
lemnity captain  general  of  the  Roman^  army.  These  prepara- 
tions conyinced  Bentiyolio  that  all  resistance  would  not  only 
be  ineffectual,  but  ruinous  to  him.  Quitting,  therefiwe,  the 
eity  by  n%ht,  he  r^aired  to  the  French  commander  Scio- 
monte,  and  haying  receiyed  a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his 
£unily,  he  privately  hastened  into  the  Milanese,  leaving  the 
citizens  of  Bologna  to  effect  such  terms  of  rec^meiliatioii 
with  the  pope  as  they  might  tliink  proper.  A  deputation 
from  the  iiJiabitants  speedily  arranged  the  preliminaries 
for  the  admission  of  the  pontiff  within  the  walls,  and  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1506,  he  entered  as  a  con- 
queror, at  ihe  head  of  his  army,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
congratulations  of  the  people.^  After  establishing  many 
necessary  and  salutary  r^ulations  fcnr  the  due  administrttdoa 
of  justice,  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  the 
cardinal  Regino.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  pasmd  throi]^h 
the  city  of  Urbino^  where  he  remained  for  several  days,  par- 
taking of  the  splendid  amusements  which  the  duke  and 
duchess  had  prepared  for  him.^ 

Among  all  the  commanders  who  had  signalized  themsdvea 
in  the  recent  commotions  of  Italy,  no  one  had  acquired 
greater  honour  and  more  general  esteem  than  the  great  cap- 
tain GiMDsalvo,  who^  after  having  by  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance accomplished  the  conquest  of  Naples,  had  conciliated 
the  exasperated  and  discordant  minds  of  the  peojde  by  hid 
demency,  liberality,  and  strict  administration  of  justice^  and 
had  thereby  confirmed  to  his  sovereign  that  authority  which 
he  had  previously  obtained.     These  important  services  had 
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heea  aeknowledged  by  Ferdinand,  who  besides  i^pointing 
Cronsalvo  his  viceroy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  invested 
him  with  domains  in  that  country  which  produced  him  an- 
nually  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  gold  ducats^  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  high  hereditary  ofSlce  of  grand  con- 
stable of  the  reabn.  Notwithstanding  these  external  demon- 
atrations  of  confidence  and  regard,  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand 
was  excited  by  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  his  too  power- 
ful subject,  which  he  conceived  might  inspire  him  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  sovereign  authority.  No 
sooner  was  the  mind  of  the  king  possessed  with  this  idea» 
than  the  virtues  of*Gonsalvo  were  converted  into  crimes,  and 
his  well-judged  attempts  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  engage 
the  affections  of  the  people,  were  considered  only  as  prepa- 
ratory measures  to  the  asserting  his  own  independence. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  suspicions,  Ferdinand  requested 
the  presence  of  Gronsalvo  in  Spain,  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  avail  himself  of  his  councils;  but  Gonsalvo  excused  him- 
sel^  alleging  that  the  newly-acquired  authority  of  his  sove- 
reign was  not  yet  sufficiently  established.  The  injunctiona 
of  the  king  were  repeated,  and  again  proved  ineffectual. 
Alarmed  at  these  indications,  Ferdinand  resolved  to  hasten 
in  person  to  Naples,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands.  He  accordingly  arrived  there  with  his  young 
•queen,  about  the  end  of  October,  1506,  and  was  met  at  Capo 
Miseno  by  Gonsalvo,  who  received  him  with  every  demon- 
4rtration  of  loyal^  and  respect.  Neither  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  Plulip,  of  which  he  received  intelligence  on  his 
journey  through  the  Genoese,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  his 
ministers,  who  entreated  him  to  return  to  take  upon  himself 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  could  induce  Fer- 
dinand to  interrupt  his  journey,  or  to  quit  his  Neapolitan 
dominions,  until  he  had  effectually  secured  himself  against 
the  possibility  of  an  event,  the  contemplation  of  which  had 
occasioned  him  so  much  anxiety.  After  a  residence  of  seven 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  established  many  excellent 
regulations  for  the  government  of  his  new  subjects,  and  cau- 
tiously replaced  all  the  military  officers  appointed  by  Gon- 
salvo, by  others  on  whose  fidelity  he  had  greater  reliance; 
he  retired  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  1507,  from  Naples,  on 
his  way  to  Savona,  accompanied  by  Gonsalvo,  in  whose  place 
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he  had  substitated  as  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  John  of  Ara- 
gon.  By  a  preyioua  arrangement  with  Louis  XIL,  an  in- 
terview took  place  at  Savona  between  the  two  monarchs,  and 
four  days  were  passed  in  secret  and  important  conferences. 
The  superstition  of  mankind  has  sought  for  the  prognostics 
of  future  evils  in  the  threatening  aspects  and  conjunctions  of 
the  planets;  but  a  conjunction  of  this  kind  is  a  much  more 
certain  indication  of  approaching  commotions;  nor  is  it  per* 
haps  without  reason,  that  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  league 
at  Cambray,  which  involved  Italy  in  new  calamities,  has  been 
referred  to  this  interview.* 

On  this  occasion,  the  two  sovereigns  contended  with  eadi 
other  in  their  respect  and  attention  to  the  Great  Captain* 
Louis  XIL  was  unwearied  in  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  character  and  talents  of  a  man  who  had  wrested  from  him 
a  kingdom,  and,  by  his  solicitations,  Gk)nsalvo  was  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  royal  guests.  As  this  day, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  highest,  so  it  was 
considered  as  the  last,  of  the  glory  of  Gonsalvo.  On  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  he  received  a  notification  from  Ferdinand 
to  retire  to  his  country  residence,  and  not  to  appear  at  court 
without  leave.  From  that  moment  his  great  talents  were 
condemned  to  oblivion,  and  he  remained  useless  and  unem-* 
ployed  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  1515;  when  he 
received  the  reward  of  his  services,  in  a  pompous  funeral 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  king.^^ 

In  reviewing  the  transactions  of  his  past  life,  Gonsalvo 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  re* 
proach  himself,  except  his  breach  of  faith  to  Ferdinand,  the 
young  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  transmitting  Csesar  Borgia  as 
a  prisoner  to  Spain,  contrary  to  the  assurances  of  protection 
which  he  had  given  him.  To  these  acknowledged  errors,  he 
is  however  said  to  have  added  that  he  had  committed  another 
crime,  the  nature  of  which  he  would  never  explain.^ 

Of  these  defects  in  the  Great  Captain,  and  particularly  of 
his  conduct  towards  Csesar  Borgia,  a  vindication  has  been 
attempted  by  Jovius,  founded  on  Ihe  atrocious  character  of 
Borgia,  which,  as  the  apologist  contends,  justified  any  mea- 
sures that  might  be  adopted  against  him;  and  on  the  com* 

*  Bembo,  Istor.  Veneta,  vii. 
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pUance  of  Gonsalvo  with  the  commauda  of  hia  sovereign,  and 
with  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  pontiff,^  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  perceive,  that  Gonsalvo,  ia  his  treacheiy  to 
BorgiO)  gave  a  sanction  to  those  very  crimefl  which  he  affected 
to  punish-  However  desirable  the  destruction  of  such  a  man 
may  bcj  it  is  stUl  more  desirable  that  those  principles  of  good 
faith  by  which  human  society  is  bound  togetherj  ahonld  he 
kept  sacred  and  inviolate.  The  other  plea  urged  by  Joviua 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  Gonsalvo  had  acted  under  the 
authority  of  his  sovereign  when  be  granted  a  safe  conduct, 
and  neither  he  nor  hia  king  conld  rightfully  revoke  an  act 
which  had  induced  another  to  confide  hia  safety  in  their  handg. 
It  is  indeed  extremely  singular,  that  the  bishop  of  Nocera 
should  attempt  to  justify  the  Spanish  general  in  a  transaction 
in  which  he  could  not  justify  himself.  Thus  the  historian 
sinks  below  the  soldier,  who  redeemed  his  crime  by  hia  con- 
tritiouj  and  afforded  a  presumption  that,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  have  again  repeated  it;  but  the 
vindication  of  Jovius  is  intended  to  recommend  to,  future 
imitation  that  guilt  of  which  Gonsalvo  repented,  and  to  set 
up  motiva"?  of  temporary  expediency  against  the  eternal  laws 
of  morahty  and  of  truth- 

With  respect  to  the  third  accusation  of  Gonsalvo  against 
himself,  the  tertium  gravius  factum^  it  has  been  referred  to 
the  error  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed^  in  suffering 
himself,  when  he  had  the  whole  military  force  at  his  com-* 
mand,  to  be  divested  of  his  authority  in  Kaples,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  solitude  during  the  remainder  of 
his  Ufe.^  But  the  friends  of  Gonsalvo,  who  thus  construed 
his  meaning,  were  probably  mistaken.  When  a  person  con- 
templates the  awful  period  to  which  he  was  fast  approaching, 
he  seldom  repents  that  he  has  not  sacrificed  his  virtue  to  his 
interest^  and  his  conscience  to  his  ambition;  and  Gonsalvo'a 
third  cause  of  regret  would,  in  this  case,  have  implied  a  con- 
tradiction to  his  two  former.  He  could  probably  have  un- 
folded a  tale — but  he  died  a  penitent,  and  trusted  it  with  his 
other  sins  to  the  bosom  of  his  Grod. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

1507—1512. 

UtaauseB  of  the  jealousj  of  the  European  ^mn  agiinst  the  repabUe  of 
Veiiiee — ^Beeent  improvements  in  militarj  diseipline — ^The  Yenetisns 
repel  the  attack  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian— Reasons  alleged  by 
Louis  XII.  for  his  hostility  against  them— League  of  Cambray — Pretexts 
resorted  to  by  the  allies — The  Venetians  prepare  for  their  deHenoo— 
Opinions  of  their  eommanders — ^Hostilities  commenced — Loms  XII. 
defeats  the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda— Dismemberment  of  the  Venetiaik 
tenitMies—- Exertions  of  the  Senate— BecoTciy  of  Padua,  and  capture  of 
ihe  marquis  of  Mantua — ^Ineffectual  attack  on  Padua  by  the  enqieror 
elect,  Maximilian— The  Venetian  flotUla  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the  doke 
of  Femrfr— Pisa  surrenders  to  the  Florentines — Julius  II.  deserts  his 
allies  and  unites  his  arms  with  the  Venetians — Excommunicates  the 
duke  of  Ferrara — Is  besieged  by  the  French  in  Bologna^Louis  XII« 
opposes  the  authority  of  the  pope — Mirandula  captured  by  Julius  II.  in 
person — ^Bologna  captured  by  the  French — The  cardinal  of  Pavia  as- 
sassinated by  the  duke  of  Urbino— Council  of  Pisa — The  holy  league — 
Julius  II.  determines  to  restore  the  Medici — ^Bologna  besieged  by  the 
allies  and  relieyed  by  de  Foix — ^Discordant  opinions  of  the  cardinal 
legate  de'  Medici  and  the  Spanish  general  Cardona — ^Brescia  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  French — De  Foix  attacks  Ravenna — ^Battle  before  the 
walls — The  allies  defeated  by  de  Foix,  and  the  cardinal  legate  de' 
Medici  made  prisoner — ^Death  of  de  Foix — The  cardinal  dispatches 
Oiulio  de'  Medici  with  intelligence  to  Rome — ^Fatal  effects  of  the  battle 
of  Ravenna  to  the  French— The  cardinal  de'  Medici  conveyed  to  Bo- 
logna— Is  brought  prisoner  to  Milan,  on  his  way  to  France. 

The  republic  of  Venice  had  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure 
exempt  from  those  evils  which  had  overtumedy  or  endangered, 
the  other  states  of  Italy:  but  the  storm  that  had  so  long 
poured  down  its  wrath  on  the  northern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces now  began  to  gather  in  the  east,  with  a  still  more 
threatening  aspect.    From  the  advantages  of  her  local  situ- 
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fttion  and  the  prudence  of  ber  conncik,  Venice  had  been 
enabled,  in  the  course  of  tbe  wars  m  which  Italj  had  been 
engaged  J  not  only  to  increase  ber  trade  and  improve  her  naval 
strength,  but  also  to  extend  her  continental  possessions  and 
to  annex  to  her  dominions  most  of  the  maritime  cities  on  tbe 
Adriatic  coast;  nor  13  there  any  period  of  ber  bbtory  in  which 
she  rose  to  an  equal  degree  of  strength  and  importance*  In 
the  part  which  she  bad  taken  10  the  commotions  of  Italy  she 
bad  generally  acted  on  the  offenstve.  She  bad  supported  her 
armies  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  had  obtained  a  compen* 
sation  for  their  labours  in  her  conquests  J  She  was  now  at 
peace  with  all  the  European  powers  on  both  sides  the  Alpa^ 
nor  was  it  easy  to  perceive  from  what  quarter  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm  coutd  arise;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  prospaity 
tbe  mine  was  preparing  which  was  intended  to  involve  ber  in 
destruction;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  experienced  its  effiicta, 
in  an  explosion  which  had  nearly  occasioned  her  total  and 
irreparable  ruin.  The  motives  and  effects  of  her  conduct  had 
indeed  been  too  obvious  not  to  excite  the  j^ousy  of  all  the 
ftarroundiug'  states.  To  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian^  her 
increasing  power  rendered  her  a  dangerous  rival;  and  Louie 
XII.  seemed  to  be  indebted  for  his  Milanese  dominions  rather 
to  her  forbearance  than  to  her  inability  to  deprive  him  of 
them.  The  possession  of  the  cities  of  Trani,  Brindisi,  G-alli- 
polij  and  Otranlo,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  Federlgo, 
the  exiled  king  of  Naples^  and  which  she  retained  after  the 
conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
caused  that  monardi  to  regard  her  as  a  future  enemy,  from 
whom  be  must  at  some  time  wrest  those  important  places 
Nor  was  the  part  which  she  had  lately  acted  in  Bomagna 
likely  to  conciliate  tbe  favour  of  Julias  II. ,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  to  her  the 
cities  of  Faenza  and  Rimini^  and  who  therefore  only  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  those 
places-*  But  although  the  republic  had  excited  the  envy  or 
resentment  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe^  yet  to  re^ 
Doncile  all  their  discordant  interests,  and  to  unite  them  in  one 
great  object,  might  have  been  found  a  difficult  and  perliApa 
an  impracticable   task,  if  some  peculiar   and  predisposing 

•  Hist,  de  Ia  Ligue  dc  Canabniy^  i. 
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circnmstances  had  not  prepared  the  way  to  such  a  communi-* 
cation  of  their  mutual  dissEitisfactiony  as  speedily  terminated 
in  the  adoption  of  open  hostilities  against  her^^ 

Since  the  time  of  the  arriyal  of  Charles  VlLL,  in  Italy,  a 
considerable  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  warfare, 
and  the  military  preparations  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Before  that  important  event,  a  regular  standing  army  of  in* 
fantiy  set  apart  from  the  community  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
was  unknown.  Sudden  levies  were  raised  as  occasion  re* 
quired,  and  when  the  contest  was  over  they  again  returned 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  The  strength  of  an 
army  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  number  of  its  armed 
cavidry,  who  were  denominated  gensdarmes^  lances^  or  men  at 
armsy  and  when  united  together  were  emphatically  called  the 
battle.  Into  these  ranks  none  were  admitted,  for  a  long  time, 
but  gentlemen  by  birth.  Every  man  at  arms  brought  with 
him  into  the  field  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  attendants, 
which  varied  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times. 
The  full  appointment  of  a  man  at  arms  in  France  was  six 
horses  and  four  men  on  foot,  two  of  whom  were  archers;  but 
in  Italy  the  number  of  horses  seldom  exceeded  three.^  When 
in  actual  engagement,  the  archers  generally  composed  the 
second  and  third  ranks,  in  which  station  they  were  also  at 
hand  to  render  any  services  to  the  men  at  arms,  who,  from 
the  weight  and  nature  of  their  armour  and  offensive  weapons, 
stood  in  frequent  need  of  assistance.  In  the  contests  of 
Charles  YIII.  in  Italy,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the 
Taro,  the  use  of  the  foot  soldiery,  or  fantiy  began  to  be  better 
known  and  more  highly  appreciated;  but  the  first  nation 
which  gave  respectability  and  importance  to  this  mode  of 
warfare,  was  the  Swiss,  who  raised  the  discipline  of  infantry 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  seldom  been  since  equalled 
and  perhaps  never  excelled.  In  the  assembling  of  the 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  poured  forth  from  the  Helvetic  states^ 
and  who  sold  their  assistance  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  individual  seem  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  h» 
motive  and  his  reward  were  generally  his  share  of  the  subsidy 
or  his  chance  of  the  spoil.  When  in  action  the  Swiss  were 
remarkable  for  their  discipline  and  firmness,  but  above  all  for 
their  fidelity  and  unshaken  attachment  to  each  other.     Their 
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armour  consisted  of  a  casque  and  breastplate,  or,  when  th€5a 
could  not  be  procuredj  the  skin  of  a  buffalo  or  other  beast; 
their  usual  weapons  were  a  halberd,  which  when  not  employed 
was  slung  at  their  back,  a  sword,  and  a  pike  of  eighteen  feet 
in  length*  When  united  together  they  formed  a  kind  of 
moveable  fortification  called  the  Aerrwo^t,  against  which  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  cavalrj  were  of  no  avail*  They  were  in 
an  army  what  the  bones  are  in  the  human  body,*  but  when 
once  thrown  into  disorder  they  were  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  renew  the  conflict*  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  tbe  French  sovereigns  had  frequently  experienced  the 
value  of  their  assistance  and  the  ill-effects  of  their  resentment; 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  having  set  the  example  of  a 
regular  system  of  infantry  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
One  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  this  nature  in  France 
couaiBted  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  subsidized  from  the 
duke  of  Gueldres  by  Louis  XII- ,  who  were  denominated  ths 
handes  noires,  or  black  bauds,  because  they  fought  under  a 
black  standard;  by  which  they  acquired  great  reputation  in  the 
wars  of  Italy. t  The  Spanish  infantry,  which  had  been  chiefly 
formed  in  the  wars  of  Naples  by  the  great  captain,  Gonsalvo^ 
were  remarkable  beyond  all  others  for  their  courage,  sobriety, 
and  discipline.  Besides  the  pike^  the  battle-axe,  and  the 
poniard,  they  were  generaUy  armed  with  a  heavy  harquebust 
In  an  attack  when  their  numbers  bore  a  reaaouable  proportion 
to  the  enemy,  they  were  considered  as  irresistible;  and  even 
when  defeated  they  seldom  took  to  flight  without  rallying 
and  returning  with  fresh  ardour  to  the  charge*  Besides  the 
gensdarmes,  bodies  of  light* armed  cavalry  began  about  this 
time  to  be  frequently  employed;  and  lai^e  troops  of  horse 
were  also  obtained  from  the  continental  territories  of  the  state 
of  Venice  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Greece,  who  fought 
iu  tbe  irregular  manner  of  the  Turks,  and,  under  the  names 
of  stradhttiy  or  hussars,  were  the  usual  harbingers  of  aa 
attack  and  the  terror  of  a  defeated  enemy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1507,  the  emperor  eleet, 
Maximilian,  haviug  some  important  designs  upon  Italy,  the 
object  of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  define,  but  which  he 
tlisguised  under  the  pretence  that  he  meant  to  proceed  to 

*  Hist,  de  la  Uffue  de  Caiobriay,  iii.  f  Ibid. 
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Borne,  to  reo^re  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  the  imperial 
erown,  requested  permission  from  the  Venetians  to  pass  with 
his  army  through  their  states.  The  senate  were  at  this  time 
in  strict  alliance  with  Louis  XIL,  and  heing  apprehensive 
that  Maximilian  meant  to  attack  the  Milanese,  and  unwilling 
to  afford  anj  pretext  for  a  rupture  with  the  French  monarch^ 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  of  an  honourable  and  respectful  reception  and  a  safe- 
conduct  for  himself  and  his  retinue,  in  case  he  wished  to  pass 
in  a  pacific  manner  through  their  dominions.  On  this  refusal, 
Maximilian  resolved  to  effect  a  passage  by  force,  and  descend- 
ing through  the  Tyrol,  entered  the  Venetian  states  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1508,  and  captured  several  important 
places  in  the  district  of  Friuli.^  He  was,  however,  soon 
opposed  by  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who  had  lately  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Venetians,  and  who  having  by  rapid 
marches  unexpectedly  attacked  the  imperialists  under  the 
command  of  the 'duke  of  Brunswick,  at  Codauro,*  defeated 
them  with  such  slaughter  that  scarcely  one  of  them  survived 
to  carry  to  Maximilian  the  intelligence  of  his  disaster.^  The 
Venetians,  having  thus  speedily  recovered  their  possessions, 
attacked,  in  return,  the  territories  of  their  adversary,  and 
would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Trent,  and 
the  whole  district  of  the  Tyrol,  had  not  the  inhabitants, 
although  deserted  by  the  imperialists,  courageously  defended 
their  country.  Humiliated  by  these  events,  Maximilian 
listened  with  et^emess  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  for  three  years  was,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June 
1508,  concluded  between  him  and  the  senate,  which  seemed 
once  more  to  have  restored  the  public  tranquillity. 

This  hasty  reconciliation  gave,  however,  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  Louis  XIL,  who  being  at  enmity  with  Maximilian, 
and  having  dispatched  a  body  of  troops,  und^  the  command 
of  Trivulzio,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  although  with 
directions,  as  it  was  supposed,  rather  to  regard  the  motions  of 
the  adverse  armies  than  to  tds:e  an  active  part  on  the  behalf 
of  either,f®  affected  to  be  highly  ofifend^  that  the  Venetians 
should  have  accommodated  their  differences  with  Maximilian, 
without  previously  consulting  him  on  the  terms  proposed.  It 

*  Or,  Cadore.  t  Muratori,  Aaaali  d'  Italia,  x.  38. 
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is  tme,  tlie  senate  tad  in  tbe  treaty  reserved  a  flower  for  the 
king  of  France  to  accede  to  it  if  he  should  think  proper,  of 
which  power  he  afterwards  availed  himself;  but  he  was  no 
party  to  the  preamble^  and  was  introduced  only  as  their 
auxiliary,  like  a  potentate  of  a  secondary  rank.*  Affecting 
great  diypleasure  at  this  apparent  insult^  and  perhaps  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Venetiaus,  Louis  now  deter- 
mined to  accommodate  his  differences  with  MaximiUanj  and 
to  secure  or  extend  his  Milanese  possessions  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  these  haughty  republicans.  For  the  attainment  of  the 
first  of  these  objects  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which 
sufficiently  proves  that  in  political  artifice  the  French  were 
not  inferior  to  the  Italians.  Whilst  he  assigned  as  a  cause  of 
his  resentment  against  the  Venetians  their  want  of  confidence 
in  him,  he  dispatched  his  envoys  to  Maximilian  to  inform 
him,  that  the  Venetians  had  disclosed  to  him  the  most  secret 
particulars  of  the  negotiation;  thereby  endeavouring  to  con- 
yince  Maximilian  that  they  had  betrayed  his  interests,  and  to 
excite  his  anger  against  his  new  allies  who  had  treated  him 
with  so  much  duplicity  and  disrespect,  f  By  such  representa- 
tions the  fluctuating  mind  of  Maximilian  again  changed  its 
purpose,  and  his  resentment  against  the  senate  was  confirmed 
on  finding  that  his  name  and  achievements  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  caricature  exhibitions  and  of  satirical  ballads, 
which  were  sung  through  the  streets  of  Venice*  The  animo- 
sity that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  rival  monarchs 
was  by  these  means  suddenly  extinguished.  The  representa- 
tions made  by  Louis  XII.  to  Julius  II.  and  to  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  were  equally  successful;  and  the  attack  and  dismem- 
berment of  the  states  of  Venice  was  determined  on  with  a 
celerity  and  unanimity  which  seemed  to  ensure  success  to  the 
attempt. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1508,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
confederate  powers  met  in  the  city  of  Cambray.  The  rcpre^ 
sentative  of  Maximilian  was  his  daughter,  Margnretta,  the 
same  princess  who  had  been  repudiated  by  Charles  VIII., 
and  who  having  survived  her  second  husband,  Philibert  duke 
of  Savoyj  had  undertaken,  during  the  minority  of  the  arch- 

*  Hist,  do  la  Li^ie  d«  CamljTftyi  i. 
f  BemlH),  Isiof .  Venet.  Tit 
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duke  Charles,  the  government  of  the  Netherknds,  which  she 
conducted  with  great  credit  and  ability.  George  of  Amboise. 
cardinal  of  Rouen,  appeared  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
ambassador  of  Louis  XIL  and  legate  of  the  pope,  and  Jacopo 
de  Albion  as  the  envoy  of  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  December  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  attack  and 
diinnemberment  of  the  territories  of  Venice.^  By  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  Maximilian  was  to  possess  the  cities  and  districts 
of  Roveretta,  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Trevigi,  and  Friuli, 
with  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja,  and  all  places  of  which 
he  had  been  divested  by  the  Venetians  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war.  The  king  of  France  stipulated  for  the  cities  of 
Brescia,  Crema,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Ghiaradadda,  as  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
dukes  of  Milan.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  to  be  remunerated 
for  his  share  in  the  war  by  the  restitution  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  Naples;  and  the  pope  was  to  recover  the  territories 
in  Romagna,  which  on  the  expulsion  of  Caesar  Borgia  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Venetians,  and  which  included  the 
cities  of  Ravenna,  Cervia,  Faenza,  and  Rimini.  To  these 
were  also  added,  in  the  treaty,  the  cities  of  Lnola  and  Cesena, 
which  were  not  then  under  the  Venetian  government,  and 
which  it  has  been  supposed  were  inserted  through  the  igno- 
rance of  the  cardinal  of  Rouen;*  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  these  places  yet  retained  their  allegiance  to  Borgia,  and 
required  the  aid  of  the  confederates  to  reduce  them  to  the 
obedience  of  the  church.®  A  power  was  reserved  for  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  as  king  of  Cyprus,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
marquis  of  Mantua,  to  become  parties  in  the  league,  to  which 
they  afterwards  acceded,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  overwhelm  or  terrify  the  devoted  republic  of  Venice,  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  Hungary  were  also  invited  to  take  a 
share  in  the  attack. 

As  Maximilian  had  so  lately  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity 
with  the  Venetians,  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  main- 
tain, and  as  no  offence  had  since  been  given  by  them  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  justification  of  hostilities  on  his 
part>  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  some  measure  which 
might  afford,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  sufficient  reason  for 

»  Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  x  39.    Hist,  de  la  Ligne  de  Cambray,  i. 
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the  part  whicli  he  intended  to  act.  For  die  accomplishment 
of  tliis  object,  and  to  satisfy  the  honour  and  conscience  of 
MaKimilianj  it  was  therefore  expressly  agreed  that  Julius  11.^ 
who  it  seems  stood  in  no  need  of  any  pretext  for  infringing 
the  treaty  which  he  had  himself  entered  into,  should  call 
upon  the  emperor  electa  as  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  to  assist  in  asserting  its  claims;  and  that  Maximilian 
should  within  forty  days  ai'ter  the  first  of  April,  1509,  the 
day  particularly  agreed  on  for  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, enter  the  Venetian  territories  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
without  further  regard  either  to  his  alliances  or  hh  oath* 
Thenatui-e  and  object  of  this  treaty  were,  however,  cautiously 
concealed  from  the  Venetians,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
related  to  an  accommodation  between  the  archduke  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  Gueldres;  and  in  order  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  probability  to  this  assertion,  another  treaty  wa» 
actually  concluded  between  those  parties,  which  beai-s  the 
same  date  as  that  which  it  was  intended  to  conceal.^ 

The  rumourB  of  the  measures  adopted  at  Cam  bray,  and  the 
preparations  making  by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe  for  some 
great  undertaking,  from  which  the  Venetians  were  cautiously 
excluded,  at  length  excited  their  suspicions,  and  they  directed 
Condelmaro,  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  to  ob* 
tain  such  explanations  from  the  cardinal  of  Rouen  as  might 
allay  their  apprehensions,  or  justify  their  conduct  in  prepar* 
ing  for  their  defence.  The  cardinal  attempted,  for  a  time,  to 
impose  on  the  Venetian  envoy,  by  equivocal  assurances  and 
crafty  representations;  but  finding  these  would  not  avail,  he 
had  recourse  to  direct  faJsehood,  and  assured  the  envoy,  on 
the  faith  of  a  cardinal  and  a  prime  minister,  that  tlie  king 
would  still  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Elois,  and  that  nothing 
had  occurred  at  Cambray  whicli  could  he  injurious  to  the 
Venetian  republic*  I'hese  assurances  were,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  Bembo,  confirmed  by  the  king  himself,  who  pledged 
his  faith  to  Condelmaro  to  the  same  effect  j  and  added,  that 
he  considered  himself  as  the  friend  of  the  senate,  and  conse" 
quently  would  not  have  consented  to  any  measures  which 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  its  interests^  *^ 

No  sooner  J  however,  were  the  Venetians  aware  of  the  mag- 

•  Hist*  de  la  Ligtie  di  Cambraf  j  i*  t  Bembo,  lator.  Veuet.  \ii. 
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nitude  of  the  danger  with  which  thej  were  threatened,  than 
they  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  snch  measures  as  they  thought  most  likely  to  avert 
the  anger  or  to  soften  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Thej 
proposed  to  Julius  II.,  to  surrender  up  to  him  the  places 
which  they  had  occupied  in  Romagna;  and  they  employed 
their  utmost  efforts  to  detach  the  emperor  elect  and  the  king 
of  Spain  from  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  France.  Be* 
pulsed  in  these  attempts,  they  resorted  for  assistance  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
king  of  England  to  attack  the  dominions  of  France,  whilst 
Louis  XIL  and  his  gensdarmes  were  beyond  the  Alps;^^  nor 
did  they  hesitate,  in  this  dangerous  emei^ency,  to  call  upon 
the  Turkish  emperor,  Bajazet,  for  his  assistance  against  the 
confederates,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  their  alliance,  had 
avowed  their  hostility  against  him.  Towards  whatever 
quarter  they  turned  for  aid,  they  met  only  with  disappoint- 
ment or  neglect;  and  the  republic  was  left,  without  a  single 
ally,  to  oppose  itself  to  a  combination  more  powerful  than  any 
that  Europe  had  known  since  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Thar 
spirit  was,  however,  unbroken,  and  their  resources  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  rich  and  powerful  people.  Their 
generals  were  soon  enabled  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men,  under  the  various  descriptions  of  infantry, 
men-at-arms,  light  horse,  and  stradiottiy  or  hussars,  composed 
chiefly  of  Greeks.  A  powerful  naval  armament  was,  at  the 
same  time,  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  army  wheinever  it 
might  be  practicable;  but,  at  the  very  moment  whek  every 
effort  was  making  to  increase  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
country,  the  arsenal,  at  that  time  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
was  treacherously  set  on  fire,  by  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  naval  stores,  and  twelve  of  their 
galleys  of  war,  were  destroyed.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
information  was  received  that  the  castle  of  Brescia  was  blown 
up;  and  about  the  same  time  the  building  fell,  in  which  were 
kept  the  archives  of  the  republic;  incidents  which,  from  the 
critical  period  at  which  they  occurred,  gave  reason  to  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the  republic  was 
near  at  hand. 

The  chief  military  commanders  in  the  service  of  the  senate 
at  this  period,  were  Niccolo  Orsino,  count  of  Fitigliano^  and 
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Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  both  of  them  men  of  great  courage 
and  experience,  but  of  very  different  characters ;  d'Alviano 
being  daring  and  impetuous  almost  to  rashness,  whilst  the 
<x>unt  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  cautious,  to  an  opposite  ex* 
treme.  The  object  of  the  one  was  to  terminate  a  war  by  a 
single  effort;  that  of  the  other,  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  in* 
volving  him  in  dificukies,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  necessity 
of  an  engagement.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  senate 
was  to  call  these  commanders  to  Venice,  and  to  request  their 
deliberate  sentiments  on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  state.  These  opinions  were  conformable 
to  the  different  tempers  and  views  of  those  who  delivered 
them.  The  count  of  Pidgliano  advised  the  senate  to  fortify 
their  continental  cities,  and  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  untU 
events  should  occur  which  might  weaken  or  destroy  a  league 
that  had  within  itself  the  principles  of  dissolution.  D'Alviano, 
on  the  contrary,  contended  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  take 
the  field  before  their  enemies  were  prepared  for  the  attack; 
and  rather  to  carry  the  war  into  the  states  of  Milan,  than  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  French  king  within  the  Venetian 
territories.  Without  wholly  adopting  either  of  these  opinions^ 
the  senate  steered  a  middle  course;  and  whilst  they  prepared 
for  the  defence  of  their  strong  cities,  they  directed  that  their 
generals  should  not  proceed  beyond  the  Adda.* 

Scarcely  had  the  Venetian  army  taken  the  field,  when  the 
tempest  burst  upon  that  devoted  state,  from  all  quarters. 
Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  nephew  to  the  pope,  and  who 
was  now  become  duke  of  Urbino,  proceeded  through  the  ter* 
ritories  of  Faenza,  and  stormed  the  town  of  Brisinghalla, 
where  he  put  to  death  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons,  and, 
hj  his  unsparing  cruelty,  led  the  way  to  still  greater  enormi- 
ties. The  marquis  of  Mantua  attacked  the  district  of  Verona, 
but  was  vigorously  opposed  by  d'Alviano.  Amidst  the  storm 
of  war,  Julius  IL  rolled  forth  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  placed  the  state  of  Venice  under  the  interdict  of  the 
chnrch.f  The  French  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
foot,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  of 
five  thousand  horse,  with  Louis  XII.  at  their  head,  passed  the 

*  Gniceiard.  Hist,  d'  Ital.  viii.  1,  416.  Muratori,  Annali,  x.  42. 
f  Gnieciard.  Hist,  d'  Ital.  Till.  418. 
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Adda  at  Cassano,  and  captured  the  towns  of  Trevigli,  Riyolto^ 
and  other  places,  which  thej  sacked;  but  on  the  approach  of 
the  count  of  Pitigliano,  thej  retreated  across  the  river,  having 
first  garrisoned  the  fortress  of  Trevigli.  The  count,  having 
bombarded  the  fortress  with  heavy  artillery,  compelled  the 
garrison,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surrender;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  Venetian  soldiery  in  possession  of  the  town, 
than  they  followed  the  example  of  their  enemies,  in  slaughter* 
ing  and  despoiling  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Such  was 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  greatly  relaxed;  and  before  they  could  be  compelled 
to  return  to  their  duty,  it  was  found  necessary  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  by  setting  fire  to  the  town.  This 
disgraceful  incident  afforded  the  king  an  opportunity  of  again 
passing  the  Adda,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himseSf. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1509,  the  two 
armies  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  district  of  Ghiar- 
adadda,^^  where  the  king  made  several  efibrts  to  compel  the 
Venetian  commanders  to  a  decisive  engi^ement.  For  some 
time  the  advice  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano,  to  avoid  so 
hazardous  a  measure,  prevailed;  but  the  impetuosity  of 
d'Alviano  seconded  the  views  of  the  king,  and  after  some 
partial  movements  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  an 
engagement.  The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  was  led  by 
the  marshal  Trivulzio ;  the  centre  by  the  king  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  Charles  of  Amboise  sieur  de  Chaumont  and 
governor  of  Milan ;  and  the  rear  by  the  sieur  de  la  Palisse.^^ 
Of  the  Venetian  army,  d'Alviano  led  the  attack ;  the  count 
of  Pitigliano  with  the  battle,  or  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre; 
and  the  rear-guard  was  commanded  by  Antonio  de'  Pii, 
accompanied  by  the  Venetian  commissaries.  The  action, 
which  took  place  on  the  fouiteenth  day  of  May,  at  a  place 
called  Agnadello,'^  continued  only  three  hours;  but  in  that 
time  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  Italians.  D'Alviano,  after  dis- 
p}a3ring  many  instances  of  undoubted  courage,  was  wounded 
and  ts^en  prisoner,  ^^  and  the  French  remained  complete 
masters  of  the  day,  with  the  artillery,  standards,  and  ammu* 
nition  of  the  vanquished.'^  The  count  of  Pitigliano,  with  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  escaped  to  Caravaggio.  Some  authors 
have  asserted  that  the  defeat  of  the  Venetians  is  chiefly  to 
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h%  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  count,  who  disgrace- 
fully fled  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;*  but  the  senate  were 
too  severe  judges  to  allow  such  an  instance  of  treachery,  or 
of  cowardice,  to  pass  without  a  bitter  retribution  ;  instead  of 
which  we  find  the  count  soon  afterwards  confidentially  em* 
ployed  in  their  service-  The  result  of  thcbaltle,  if  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants,  amoug  whom  the  celebrated  Graston  de  Foix,  then 
very  young,  was  greatly  distinguishedj  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  whole  of  the  French  army  having  been  brought 
into  action,  whilst  the  Italians  engaged  only  in  detached 
bodies;  in  coa sequence  of  which  their  vanguard  was  de- 
feated with  an  immense  loss^  before  their  cavalry,  in  which 
consisted  the  strength  of  their  array,  could  take  a  part  in  the 
contest. 

|]  Before  liouis  XII,  proceeded  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
victory,  he  determined  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  his  piety 
and  his  gratitude,  by  erecting  a  church  on  the  field  of  battle. 
An  edifice  was  accordingly  raised  on  the  very  spot  which  yet 
fitr earned  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  died  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  of  jS"*  Maria 
della  ViUoria^  although  it  might  with  much  more  propriety 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  deities  of  treachery,  of  rapine^ 
and  of  slaughter.  This  structure  has  beeu  considered  by 
the  French  as  an  omen  of  success  in  subsequent  times :  the 
duke  of  Vendosme  having,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  defeated  the  imperial  army  within  sight  of  its 
walls,  t 

The  intelligence  of  this  decisive  engagement,  and  the 
terror  of  the  French  arms,  facilitated  their  progress  through 
the  Venetian  dominions*  The  districts  of  Ghiaradadda  and 
Caravaggio,  the  cities  of  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and 
Crema,  instantly  surrendered  to  the  conqueror*  The  for- 
tre^  of  Peschiera,  defended  only  by  five  hundred  men,  for 
some  time  resisted  his  efforts ;  but  overpowered  by  the  French 
artillery,  the  besieged  at  length  desired  to  capitulate,  and 
made  frequent  signals  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender. 
Their  submission  was  ineffectual.  The  assailants  entering 
the  citadel  by  storm,  put  all  persons  within  it  to  the  sword, 

*  Muratori,  AunalL  d*  Itolid,  x.  44» 
f  Hiftt^  de  la  Liipie  il«  Civmbmy,  i. 
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and  seizing  upon  the  Venetian  commissary^  Andrea  Biva,  and 
his  son,  hanged  them  from  the  walla  of  the  castle.*  Not* 
withstanding  the  partiality  of  the  French  historians  to  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Louk  XII.,  it  ia  acknowledged  that 
on  this  occasion  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  maxims 
of  clemency ;"  ^d  it  would  have  heen  wdl  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  monarch  if  the  observation  could  have  been 
confined  only  to  this  event.  Misfortunes  so  unexpected  and 
atrocities  so  unparalleled,  struck  the  senate  with  terror;  and 
despairing  of  any  further  defence  of  their  continental  pos- 
sessions, they  only  sought  how  they  might  most  effectually 
mitigate  the  resentment,  or  gratify  the  ambition  of  their 
numerous  adversaries.  They  therefore  signified  to  Julius  IL 
their  readiness  to  surrender  to  him  the  whole  of  their  posses*^ 
sions  in  Romagna  ;  they  proposed  to  relinquish  uncondition- 
ally to  Ferdinand  of  Spain  the  cities  which  they  held  on  the 
Neapolitan  coast ;  and  they  dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  informing  him  that  they  had 
already  given  directions  to  their  governors  at  Verona  and 
Vicenza  to  deliver  those  places  up  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
should  make  his  appearance. ^^  Maximilian,  however,  dis* 
played  no  great  ardour  in  availing  himself  of  the  advantages 
prepared  for  him  by  his  allies ;  but  in  due  time  the  imperial 
army  arrived  and  triumphantly  took  possession  of  those 
cities,  as  well  as  of  Padua,  without  being  under  the  necessity 
of  making  an  hostile  effert.t  Whilst  the  chief  parties  to  the 
league  were  thus  appropriating  to  themselves  their  share  or 
the  spoil,  the  inferior  allies  were  not  idle.  Alfonso  duke  of 
Ferrara,  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  ffonfaloniere  of  the 
church,  possessed  himself  of  the  Foksine,  and  of  the  districts 
of  £st4  Montagnano,  and  Monfelice,  the  ancient  heritages  ot 
his  family.}^^  Other  commanders  eagerly  embraced  this- 
opportunity  of  stripping  the  Venetians  of  their  possessions. 
Cristoforo  Frangipani  seised  upon  several  fortresses  in  Istria,. 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  rendered  himself  master  of  Feltri, 
and  Belluno,  with  several  parts  of  Friuli.  Never  before  had 
the  Venetian  lion  been  so  shorn  of  his  honours,  never  had 
St.  Mark  been  so  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  his  faithful 
TOtaries,  as  on  this^  occasion.^ 

♦  Muratori,tt^  «t/p.  f  Ibid.  x.  46. 

I  Gibbon,  Aatiq.  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
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In  the  midst  of  their  calamities  the  Yenetiana  had,  how- 
ever, some  peculiar  advantages.  The  situation  of  their 
capital,  surrounded  by  the  wayes  of  the  Adriatic,  secured 
them  from  the  apprehensions  of  total  destruction.  "^That- 
ever  the  limbs  might  suffer,  the  head  was  sound,  and  capable 
of  strong  exertion.  In  their  numerous  and  well-appointed 
fleet  they  had  a  bulwark  which  defied  the  utmost  m&Kce  of 
their  enemies.  I^  under  these  cii-cumstances,  they  appeared 
to  have  resigned  themselyes  to  despair,  it  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  depression  served  only  to  give  a  more 
elastic  impulse  to  their  efibrts.  Their  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  anger  of  Julius  11.  had  hitherto  been  as  ineffectual  as 
their  submissive  representations  to  Maximilian,  A  persecu- 
tion so  relentless,  instead  of  continuing  to  excite  their  terror^ 
began  at  length  to  awaken  their  resentment ;  and  the  senate 
resounded  with  the  most  unqualified  abuse  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  who  was  represented  as  much  better  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  public  executioner  than  for  that  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted.^*  They  therefore  began  to  collect  together 
the  remains  t>f  their  unfortunate  army ;  they  dirGctcd  the 
soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  their  fortresses  in  Romagna  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  repair  to  Venice ;  and  they  ob- 
tained from  Istria,  Albania,  and  Dalmatia,  considerable 
bodies  of  brave  and  experienced  troops.  The  count  of 
Pitigliano  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  their  service ;  and  by 
bis  personal  credit  and  authority,  and  the  liberal  rewards 
which  he  offered,  he  induced  many  of  the  Italian  condottieri 
to  join  his  standard  with  their  followers.  In  a  short  time 
the  Venetians  were  enabled  to  oppose  the  imperialists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trevigi,  where  they  defeated  a  body  of  ti-oopa 
under  the  command  of  Constantine,  despot  of  the  Morea, 
who,  after  having  been  despoiled  of  his  dominions  by  the 
Turks,  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  Maximilian* 

This  success  led  the  way  to  bolder  efforts,  and  the  count  of 
Pitigliano  was  directed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Padua,  which,  under  the  impressions  of  terror, 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  imperialists.  The  inhabitants, 
afaready  disgusted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  G  erman  aoldiery, 
had  shown  a  manifest  disposition  to  return  to  the  obedience 
of  their  former  lords.*  By  the  united  efforts  of  tL'eachcry 
*  Marat.  AmuU  d'  Ie«l.  x.  4a. 
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and  of  force,  the  count  of  Pitigliano  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  city;  the  Germans  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  such  of  the  Paduan  nobility  as  had  favoured  their 
cause  severely  expiated,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  or  by 
death,  their  versatility  or  their  treachery.  This  event,  whidi 
was  considered  as  of  infinite  importance  to  the  republic,  took 
place  on  the  feast  of  S.  Marina,  the  seventeenth  day  of  July, 
1509,*^  and  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  scarcely  of 
inferior  importance.  Francesco  marquis  of  Mantua,  having 
withdrawn  himself  into  the  island  of  Scala  with  a  small  party 
of  troops,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  Vene- 
tians, assisted  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who,  under 
favour  of  the  night,  dispersed  and  plundered  his  soldiers. 
The  marquis,  amidst  the  alarm,  descended  from  a  window, 
almost  naked,  and  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  in  a 
corn-field,  but  was  betrayed  by  a  peasant  to  whom 
he  had  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  would  favour  his 
escape.  Being  made 'a  prisoner,  he  was  first  brought  to 
Lignano,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  was  com« 
mitted  to  the  Torreselley  in  which  he  was  some  months  con* 
fined.*  23 

The  return  of  Louis  XII.  to  France,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Ghiaradadda,  was  another  circumstance  highly  favourable 
to  the  republic;  nor  was  this  advantage  greatly  counteracted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  August  arrived  in  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  of  various  nations,  languages, 
and  manners,  bringing  with  him  an  immense  train  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  recovery  of 
Padua.2^  He  was  reinforced  by  Ippolito  cardinal  of  Est^ 
who,  following  the  example  of  the  pontiff,  marched  in  his 
ecclesiastical  habiliments  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After 
having  for  some  time  desolated  the  defenceless  country,  and 
captured  a  few  places  of  little  importance^'  Maximilian  com* 
menced  in  the  month  of  September  the  si^e  of  Padua,  with 
an  army  and  an  apparatus  that  seemed  to  command  success. 
The  Venetians  were,  however,  indefatigable  in  preparing  for 
its  defence.  With  a  magnanimity  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  the  doge  Loredano  requested  that  the  senate  would 

*  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  v.  Murat.  Annal.  x.  51. 
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permit  him  to  send  his  children  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
besieged  city.  His  proposal  was  received  with  joy.  .The 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  nobility  of  Venice  was  excited  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  three  hundred  of  them  voluntarily  ac- 
companied the  sons  of  the  doge  to  Padua.*  The  contest 
continued  during  fifteen  days,  with  the  loss  on  both  sides  of 
many  thousand  lives.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, Maximilian  made  his  last  effort,  and  attempted  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm;  and  that  the  courage  of  his  troops 
might  be  excited  by  national  emulation,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  Spaniards,  were  directed  to  assail  the  place 
in  three  different  bodies.  A  vigorous  resistance,  however, 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  Maximilian  and  destroyed  his  hopes. 
Looking  around  him,  he  saw  his  army  thinned  by  desertion. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  pope  was  already  expended,  and  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  a  further  supply.  He  therefore 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  withdrew  with  his  army  to  Vicenza,f 
whence,  after  dismissing  from  his  service  a  great  part  of  his 
followers  whom  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pay,  he  returned  to 
Vienna  to  add  one  more  to  his  former  triumphs;  whilst  the 
Venetians  not  only  retained  the  city  of  Padua,  but  soon 
afterwards  recovered  from  him  the  principal  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Friuli,25 

Among  the  confederate  powers,  no  one  had  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  Venetians  in  so  great  degree  as  Alfonso 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  they  no  sooner  began  to  recover  their 
strength  than  they  resolved  to  punish  him  for  the  active  part 
which  he  had  taken  against  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
prepared  an  armament  of  eighteen  galleys,  with  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Po,  devastated  the  country  on  each  side,  and 
filled  the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara  with  terror.  Alfonso,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  and  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  the 
French,  hastened  to  oppose  their  progress;  and  a  bloody  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Polesella,  in  which  Lodovico  Pico 
count  of  Mirandula  perished  by  a  shot,  whilst  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  cardinal  of  £ste.      A  few  days  afterwards  the 

♦  Bembo,  latoria  Veneta,  lib.  ix.  Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  liv.  i. 
f  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  lib.  Tiii.    Bembo,  1st.  Ven.  lib.  ix. 
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Venetians  entered  the  citj  of  Commaochio,  which,  with  a 
barbarity  common  to  all  parties,  they  deliTcred  up  to  the  furj 
of  the  soldiery.  A  severe  retribution,  however,  awaited 
them;  under  covert  of  the  night,  the  cardinal  of  £8te  had 
brought  down  a  large  train  of  heavy  artillery  to  the  banks  of 
the  river;  one  part  of  which  he  stationed  above  and  the  otb^ 
below  the  Venetian  flotilla.  At  break  of  day  he  opened 
these  batteries  upon  them  with  such  ^ect  as  to  overwhelm 
them  in  inevitable  destruction.  Two  of  the  galleys  perished 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  a  third  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
whilst  the  Venetians  were  attempting  to  escape  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  fleet,  they  were  attacked  by  several  barks 
strongly  manned  with  soldiers  from  Ferrara,  and  were  totally 
routed.  The  loss  of  the  Venetians  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
three  thousand  men,  and  Ippolito  led  fifteen  galleys  in  triumph 
to  Ferrara.^ 

The  example  of  the  dreadful  enormities  committed  by  the 
conquering  party  upon  every  place  which  resisted  their  arm% 
was  an  awful  lesson  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  eflorts  of  the  Florentines,  had  hitherto 
defended  their  city,  and  refused  all  terms  of  reconciliation. 
A  bold,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  assailants  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Amo  served  only  to  give  new  courage  to 
the  besieged;  but  the  Florentines  had  at  length  reduced  the 
art  of  famishing  to  a  system,  and  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa  of  all  hopes  of  supply.  Expedients  horrid  to  relate  were 
resorted  to;  but  human  efi<M*ts  are  bounded  by  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  long  sufierings  of  the  people  of  Pisa  now  ap- 
proached their  termination.  Propositions  were  at  length 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  by 
which  they  reserved  to  themselves  considerable  rights  and 
claimed  great  indulgences.  To  these  the  Florentines  willingly 
and  wisely  acceded,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1509, 
their  commissioners  entered  the  city,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  their  conduct,  their  strict  observance  of  the  stipulated 
terms,  and  their  attention  to  repair  the  injuries  of  the  war, 
soon  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  they  had  been  contending 
for  the  space  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  unexampled  ob"!- 
stinacy  and  incredible  sufferings,  against  their  own  real 
interests.* 

*  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  x.  54. 
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Hitherto  the  Venetians  had  relied  only  on  their  own 
courage  and  resources,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforta 
of  the  powerful  league  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
formed  against  them,  their  afTairs  continued  daily  to 
improve,  when  the  loss  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano,  who  had 
served  them  many  years  with  great  fidelity,  deranged  their 
military  operations  and  excited  their  just  regret.  His  death 
was  attributed  to  the  fatigues  which  he  had  suffered  in  the 
aerriee  of  the  republic;  and  so  sensible  were  the  senate  of 
his  merits,  that  they  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  braes 
with  an  honourable  inscription. 

But  whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  struggling  with  their 
misfortunesj  a  favourable  gleam  at  length  appeared,  and  gave 
them  the  promise  of  fairer  times.  Julius  II.,  by  the  re- 
covery of  feomagna,  had  accomplished  the  object  which  had 
induced  him  to  become  a  party  in  the  league  of  Cambray.  If 
this  could  have  been  done  without  the  intervention  of  hia 
allies,  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  their  services; 
but  having  now  reaped  the  fuU  benefit  of  their  assistance,  his 
next  consideration  was,  how  he  might  best  secure  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  obtained*  The  rapid  successes  of  the 
French,  compared  with  the  tardy  progress  and  fruitless 
attempts  of  Maximilian,  seemed  likely  to  give  them  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  Italy;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Venetian  republic  would  have  rendered  Louis  XII.  the  sove- 
reign of  all  the  northern  part  of  that  country,  from  the  gulf 
of  Genoa  to  that  of  Venice-  Induced  by  these  considerations, 
Julius  admitted  to  his  presence  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
who  had  before  in  vain  solicited  an  audience,  and  having  re- 
ceived their  submissionj  he  released  the  republic  from  his 
spiritual  censures,  with  assurances  of  his  future  favour  and 
support. ^^  As  this  event  could  not  long  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  monarch,  Julius  lost  no  time  in 
adopting  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  himself  against 
his  resentment*  By  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he 
attempted  to  detach  MaximiHan  from  his  alliance  with  France.^ 
He  endeavoured  to  excite  against  Louis  XIL  an  insurrection 
in  the  city  of  Genoa,  where  he  had  considerable  influence.  By 
the  most  earnest  representations,  he  tried  to  prevail  upon 
Henry  VIIT,  of  England  to  make  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast. ^^     He  was  more  successful  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
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who  having  also  now  obtained  his  object,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  join  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy;  but  what  was  still 
of  greater  importance,  he  engaged  in  his  service  fifteen  thou- 
sand Swiss  mercenaries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Milanese  dominions  of  the  French  king.^  The 
unexpected  assistance  of  such  an  active  and  determined  ally 
gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Venetians.  They  increased  the 
numbers  of  their  army,  the  general  command  of  which  they 
intrusted  to  Ludo  Malvezzo,  and  that  of  their  infantry  to 
Lorenzo,  or  Renzo^  da  Ceri.  They  engaged  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Turkish  horse,  under  the  command  of  Giovanni  £pi- 
rota,  and  they  set  at  liberty  the  marquis  of  Mantua  upon 
such  liberal  terms  as  induced  him  in  future  to  favour  their 
interests.* 

These  events  may  be  considered  as  the  entire  dissolution  of 
the  league  of  Cambray,  and  shortly  occasioned  a  new  aspect 
of  public  affairs.  Julius,  having  now  secured  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss,  and  having  in  his  service  two  powerful  armies,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,^^  a  young 
soldier  of  high  worth  and  splendid  talents,  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  niece  in  marriage;  the  other,  by  his  nephew,  the 
duke  of  Urbino,*  dismissed  from  his  presence  the  French  am- 
bassadors and  those  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  also  admo- 
nished the  duke  to  desist  from  further  hostilities  against  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  in  particular  to  relinquish  the  si^e 
of  Lignano,  which  he  was  then  carrying  on  with  great  activity.^^ 
As  the  duke  did  not  appear  inclined  to  relax  in  his  efforts, 
Julias  instantly  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  ganfaloniere  of 
the  church,  which  he  conferred  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,^  and  soon  afterwards  excommunicated 
the  duke  and  all  his  family,  declaring  him  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  and  pointing  him  out  to  the  vengeance  of  all 
Christendom  as  a  rebel  to  the  holy  see.  At  the  same  time 
the  duke  of  Urbino  entered  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  he  captured  many  im- 
portant places,  and,  among  others,  the  city  of  Modena;  carry- 
ing the  war  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  itself.f  The  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  Alfonso,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
troops  from  Milan,  preserved  him,  however,  from  the  destruc- 

♦  Muratori,  x.'57,  60.  f  Ibid.  69,  60. 
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tion  witt  which  he  was  tlireatenetl,  and  in  the  variable  e rents 
of  the  yeai',  he  obtained,  in  his  turn,  considerable  advantagee 
against  the  Yenetian  and  papal  troops. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  with  greater  vigour, 
Julius  ir»  had  proceeded  fi-om  Rome  to  Bologna,  accompanied 
by  most  of  the  cardinals  and  attendants  of  his  court,^*  At 
the  same  perlodj  Sciomonte,  governor  of  Milan,  instigated  by 
the  representations  of  the  Bentivolij  directed  his  arms  against 
that  place,  where  Juliua,  indisposed  by  sickness  and  wholly 
unprepared  for  defence,  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  He  had,  however,  the  policy  to  open  a  treaty 
with  the  French  general,  whose  exorbitant  demands  aiforded 
him  a  pretext  for  delay ♦  The  ambassador  on  whese  talents 
he  relied  in  this  emergency,  was  Oiovan^Franuesco  Pico, 
count  of  Miraadulaj  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni 
Pico,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  It 
soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  only  object  of  the  pontiff 
was  to  gain  time,  till  his  allies,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the 
dangers  of  his  situation j  could  arrive  to  his  relief.  A  large 
body  of  Spanish  and  Yenetian  troops  made  their  appearance 
Tnost  opportunely  for  his  holiness j  and  Sciomonte,  regretting 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost,  and  suffeiing  from  the 
want  of  supplies,  withdrew  himself  into  the  Milanese,*  During 
the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Bologna,  he  had  entertained 
suspicions  of  Oiuliano,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal  de*  Medici, 
vrhom  he  confined  in  the  palace,  under  an  idea  that  he  had 
conspired  with  bis  ancient  friends  the  BentivoU  to  effect  their 
return;  a  few  days,  however,  convinced  the  pope  that  his  dis- 
trust was  unfounded,  and  Giuliano  was  again  restored  to 
liberty- f 

The  vehemence  of  Julius  II.  in  subjecting  all  his  enemies 
indi  sen  rain  ately  to  the  penalties  of  ecclesiastical  censui'es,  at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  more  alarming  opposition  than  any  wJiich 
he  had  heretofore  experienced-  In  devoting  Alfonso  duke  of 
Ferrara  to  the  pains  of  excommunication,  he  had  expressly 
included  in  the  same  censure  all  those  who  supported  his 
cause*  The  emperor  elect,  Maximilianj  and  Louis  XII*  were, 
thereforcj  virtuaily  under  the  anathema  of  the  church.     Con- 

*  MurptDri,  x.  03.     Guiccuird.  ix:. 
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sidered  merely  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  this  was  by  no 
means  an  object  of  indifference  at  a  time  when  the  efficacy  of 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  had  never  yet  been  questioned;  but 
however  insensible  these  monarchs  had  been  to  their  spiritual 
welfare,  the  censures  of  the  pope,  in  releasing  their  subjects 
from  their  obedience,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  rebellion  and 
tumult  in  every  part  of  their  dominions.  Louis  XIL  endea* 
voured  to  remonstrate  with  Julius  on  this  unjustifiable  use  of 
his  pontifical  power;  but  the  pope,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
representations,  shut  up  his  minister,  the  cardinal  of  Auch,  in 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.*  Alarmed  and  exasperated  to  a  high 
degree,  Louis  called  together  the  French  prelates,  and  re- 
quested their  united  opinion  whether  he  was  justifiable  in  de* 
fending  i^ainst  the  papal  arms  a  prince  of  the  empire,  whom 
the  pope  had  endeavoured  to  divest  of  a  state  which  had  been 
held  under  the  imperial  sanction  for  more  than  a  century.^ 
The  reply  of  the  clergy  was,  as  might  be  expected,  favourable 
to  the  views  of  the  king,  and,  in  removing  his  scruples,  em- 
boldened him  to  a  more  decided  opposition.  As  a  mark  of 
his  determined  hostility  against  the  pope,  he  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  with  his  own  portrait,  bearing  the  title  and  arms 
of  king  of  France  and  Naples,  and  the  motto,  Perdam  Baby^ 
lonis  nomen.^  He  opened  a  treaty  with  Maximilian  for  the 
convocation  of  a  gen^*al  council  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  and 
five  cardinals  had  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  attend 
the  assembly.  Maximilian  not  only  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  proposal,  but,  it  has  been  said,  formed  also  the  design 
of  procuring  himself  to  be  elected  to  the  papacy,  and  although 
this  has  been  considered  as  an  empty  and  unfounded  report, I 
yet  it  accords  too  well  with  the  vain  and  fluctuating  disposi- 
tion of  Maximilian,  and  is  too  well  supported  by  historical 
evidence  to  admit  the  supposition  of  its  being  wholly  des« 
titute  of  foundation.^  Whether  this  gave  rise  to  difficulties 
which  were  not  easily  obviated,  or  whether  other  causes  pre- 
vented the  assembly  of  the  proposed  council  of  Lyons,  that 
measure  did  not  take  place;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a 
similar  proceeding  was  resorted  to,  which  for  some  years  di- 

♦  Goicciard.  ix.  1,  484. 
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vided  the  authority  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Christian 
world* 

The  gr^at  object  to  which  tlie  jwpe  now  tamed  his  exer- 
tions was  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Ferrary  and  the 
reunion  of  his  territories  with  the  states  of  the  church]  but 
before  he  could  attack  the  dominion  a  of  Alfonso  with  a  full 
prospect  of  success^  lie  judged  it  necessarj  to  possess  himself 
of  the  principalities  of  Mi  mud  u]  a  and  Concordia,  then  held 
by  Francesca,  the  widow  of  Lodovico  Pico  and  daughter  of 
Gian-&iacopo  Trivukio-  hi  the  month  of  DecembePj  1510, 
Concordia  submitted  to  Ms  arms;  but  Fi'ancesca  refused  ta 
surrender  her  capital^  and  avowed  her  intention  of  defending 
it  to  the  last  extremity.  For  a  considerable  time  the  united 
force  of  the  Venetian  and  papal  ti-oops  was  ineffectually 
employed  to  reduce  the  place;  when  at  length  the  pope,  ex- 
asperated l>eyond  measure  at  the  delay,  and  distrusting  even 
his  own  geneimls,  among  whom  Ids  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  held  the  chief  command,  determined  to  join  the 
army  in  person  and  forward  the  operations  of  the  assaHanfg. 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  winter  that  had  been  known  in 
It^y  for  many  years,  the  hoary  pontiff  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  amidst  frost  and  storm s^  to  the  attack  of 
Mirandula.  He  directed  in  person  the  planting  of  the 
aitillery;  he  regulated  the  order  of  the  attack;  he  exposed 
himself  fearlessly  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  till  at  length  he 
effected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  reduced  the  besieged  to 
the  necessity  of  a  capitulation.  In  compliance  with  the  terms 
agreed  on,  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  open  their  gates;  but 
such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  pontiff,  that,  without  waiting 
for  a  formal  surrender,  he  mounted  a  scaling-ladder,  and  en- 
tered the  city  sword  in  hand  through  the  breach  in  the 
walls,  *^^  Having  there  received  the  submission  of  Franeesea, 
he  delivered  up  the  place  to  his  adherent,  Giov  an -Francesco 
Pico,  who  justly  claimed  the  supreme  authority  as  his  right 
of  inheritance »^  After  remaining  about  ten  days  at  Miran- 
dula,  to  recover  from  his  military  fatigues,  Julius  proceeded 
to  Ravenna  J  with  a  detenu  iuation  to  attack  the  city  of 
Feri*ara,   but  the   vigilance   of  the  duke  was  equal  to  the 

♦  ai  Jun.  ISIL    MijTttOti,  I.  G3. 
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yiolence  of  his  enemies,  and  in  seyeral  engagements  this  ex- 
perienced soldier  and  magnanimous  prince  defeated  the  united 
anns  of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope  with  considerable  loss. 

Some  overtures  being  about  this  time  made  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  pope  leflt  Ravenna  and  repaired  to 
Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ambassadors  of  the 
different  potentates;  but  Julius  was  not  formed  for  a  medi- 
ator, and  the  interview  served  only  to  kindle  fresh  animosities. 
No  sooner  was  the  unsuccessful  event  of  the  negotiation 
known,  than  the  marshal  Trivulzio,  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able party  of  French  troops,  hastened  towards  Bologna.  The 
pope  being  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  not  choosing  to 
confide  in  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants, 
suddenly  quitted  the  place,  and,  accompanied  by  his  whole 
court,  returned  to  Ravenna.  He  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
admonish  his  faithful  subjects  to  retain  their  allegiance  to 
him,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity;  and  he 
intrusted  the  chief  command  to  Francesco  Alidosio,  cardinal 
of  Favia,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  pope  took  the  speediest 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  exhortations  of 
the  pontiff  were,  however,  soon  forgotten.  As  the  enemy 
approached,  the  inhabitants  began  to  dread  the  lingering 
torments  of  a  siege  or  the  sudden  horrors  of  a  du^ect  attack. 
The  exiled  family  of  the  Bentivogli  had  yet  their  partisans 
within  the  walls.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  cardinal 
entreated  the  citizens  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  place 
with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  closely  watched  the  motions  of 
the  French  army,  or  that  he  requested  them  to  admit  a  body 
of  one  thousand  papal  troops  within  the  walls.  The  revolt  be- 
came apparent,  and  tbe  cardinal  with  some  difficulty  effected 
his  escape  to  Lnola;  whilst  Annibale  and  Hermes  Bentivogli, 
who  had  followed  the  French  army,  were  received  into  the 
city  with  joy,  and  re-assumed  the  government  of  their  native 
place.  One  of  the  first  outrages  of  popular  fury  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Julius  II.,  cast  in  brass  by 
Michel  Agnolo,  which,  after  having  been  indignantly  dragged 
about  the  city,  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  sent  by  the  French 
commander  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  formed  it  into  a  cannon, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Julio.  The  head  alone  was 
preserved,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  ornament  the 
ducal  museum  at  Ferrara.^^ 
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The  loss  of  the  cltj  of  Bologna,  whicli  was  eoon  followed 
hj  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  papal  troops  in  ita  vicinity, 
led  the  way  to  another  incident  which  occasioned  the  pope 
stiO  greater  distress.  From  Imok  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  had 
hastened  to  Ravenna,  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pope  for  having 
left  the  city  of  Bologna  to  be  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the 
French;  in  the  course  of  which  exculpation  it  was  supposed 
that  he  intended  to  charge  the  duke  of  Urbino  with  having, 
through  inattention  or  negligence,  contributed  to  this  disaster. 
The  pope,  who  enter tEiined  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  car- 
dinal, was  well  disposed  to  listen  to  his  representations,  and 
appointed  a  time  when  he  should  visit  hira;  but  as  the 
cardinal  was  proceeding  on  horseback  with  his  attendants  to 
the  proposed  interview,  he  was  met  in  the  street  by  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  guards, 
and  whilst  they  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  to  show  him 
respect,  rode  up  to  the  cardinal  and  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  so  that  he  fell  instantly  dead  from  his  horse. *^  Such 
an  ati^ocious  and  sacrilegious  act  of  treachery  excited  at  once 
the  grief  and  the  indignation  of  the  pontiff,*^  who,  with  severe 
denunciations  against  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  instantly 
quitted  Ravenna  and  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  instituted 
a  formal  process  against  the  duke  and  deprived  him  of  all  his 
dignities.  The  resentment  of  the  pope  was  not,  however,  of 
long  continuance*  At  the  expiration  of  five  months  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations 
of  his  courtiers,  to  restore  his  nephew  to  his  honours;  and 
upon  his  visiting  the  city  of  Rome  and  supplicating  pardon 
for  his  oflfence,  the-  pope  absolved  liim  fi'Om  his  homicide  in 
the  pi-esence  of  all  the  cardinals^  and  restored  him  again  to  his 
favour. 

Whilst  the  grief  of  the  pope  for  the  loss  of  Bologna  wafl 
thus  increased  by  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  and  he 
was  hastening  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  to  pursue  measures 
against  the  murderer,  he  found,  on  passing  through  the  city  of 
Kimini,  that  notices  were  published  of  a  general  council  of  the 
churchj  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Pisa,  on  the  first 
day  of  JSeptember,  151 1,  and  at  which  he  was  cited  to  appear 
in  person.  This  measure  was  the  result  of  long  deliberation 
between  Louis  Xit.,  and  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian, 
who,  having  prevailed  on  several  of  the  cardinals  to  unite  in 
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their  views,  at  length  succeeded  in  exciting  against  the  pope 
this  formidable  opposition.  At  the  head  of  this  council  wa& 
Bernardo  Canraj^  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce^  who  was  equally 
distinguished  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  political  talents^ 
and  held  a  high  rank  in  tiie  c<^^e.^  He  was  powerfuUy 
supported  by  the  cardinal  Sanseverino^  who  being  of  a 
Milanese  family  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  was 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
to  engage  in  this  hazardous  undertaking,  by  representing  to 
him  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  the  pontifical  dignity  on 
the  abdication  or  expulsion  of  Julius  II.  Among  tiie  other 
cardinals  who  concurred  in  this  measure  were  those  of  S.  Malo, 
Bajosa,  and  Ck>senza.  The  influence  which  Louis  XII. 
had  acquired  over  the  republic  of  Florence  had  induced  the 
magistrates,  after  great  hesitation,  to  concede  to  him  the  city 
of  Pisa  as  the  place  c^  assembly;  but  their  assent  was  rather 
tacit  than  avowed,  and  with  such  secrecy  were  the  preli- 
minaries adjusted,  that  Julius  was  not  informed  of  them  until 
he  found  himself  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  public  delinquent, 
and  his  authority  openly  opposed  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  Such  a  decided  instance  of  disobedience  to  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  would  at  any  other  time  have 
moved  the  indignation  of  the  pontiff,  but  as  it  occurred  at  a 
moment  when  his  mind  was  already  agitated  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, it  almost  overwhelmed  him,  and  a  severe  indisposition 
had  nearly  completed  the  wishes  of  his  enemies.  This  council 
did  not,  however,  open  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The 
appearance  of  seven  cardinals  and  a  few  bishops  formed  a 
very  inadequate  representation  of  the  Christian  church;  and 
the  clei^  of  the  city  of  Pisa  not  only  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  but  even  to  allow 
them  the  implements  for  celebrating  mass,  and  closed  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  against  them.*  Nor  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pisa  less  dissatisfied,  that  the  Florentines  had  sub- 
jected their  dty  to  the  disgrace  and  danger  which  were  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  this  measure;  and  in  a  contest  which  took 
place  between  them  and  the  French  troops,  ion  the  bridge  of 
the  Arno,  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  protect  the  council,  would  in  all  probaMlity  have 

•  Oniefliard.  Storia  d'ltfll.  z.  i.  559. 
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lost  his  life,  had  he  not  beea  preserved  by  the  courage  and 
the  promptitude  of  his  son.*  A  sudden  terror  struck  the 
assembled  ecclesiastics,  who  began  to  suspect  that  thej  might 
be  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to  the  pon- 
tiff. They  therefore  quitted  the  city  of  Pisa  within  the  space 
of  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of  their  meeting,t  and  repaired 
to  Milan;  where,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  French 
monarch,  they  constituted  themselves  a  legal  assembly  and 
began  to  issue  their  decrees.*^ 

No  sooner  was  the  health  of  the  pope  in  some  degree  re- 
stored, than  he  took  the  most  effectual  steps  to  obviate  the  ill 
effects  of  this  alarming  opposition.  He  appointed  a  general 
council  of  the  church  to  be  held  at  Home  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  he  admonished  the  refractory  cardinals  to 
return  to  their  duty  within  sixty-five  days,  under  pain  of  the 
deprivation  of  their  dignities  and  forfeiture  of  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues.  By  the  most  earnest  representations  to 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  the  grant  to  him  of  the  tenths  of 
the  clergy  throughout  his  dominions,  he  prevailed  upon  that 
mcmarch  to  unite  with  him  and  the  Venetians  in  a  treaty  for 
the  defence  of  the  church.**  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  credit  to  this  alliance,  it  was  denominated  the  holy 
league^X  and  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  great  rejoicings. 
The  king  of  Aragon  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  hundred  men 
at  arms  and  ten  thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of  don 
Raymond  de  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  a  train  of 
artillery  and  eleven  galleys  of  war;  the  pope,  six  hundred  men 
at  arms,  and  the  Venetians,  their  whole  forces  by  land  and 
sea.  The  influence  which  Ferdinand  possessed  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  the  allies  in  acquiring  for  that  young  and  ambi- 
tious prince  the  province  of  Guienne,  induced  him  to  become 
a  party  in  this  alliance,  and"  another  treaty  for  this  purpose 
was  signed  at  London,  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
and  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  behalf  of  Henry, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Ferdinand  at  Burgos,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
1511.*^     In  addition  to  these  formidable  preparations,  Julias 

*  JoTii,  Vita  Leonis  X.  ii.  36.  f  Guicciard.  Storia  d*Ital.  x. 
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again  took  into  his  service  a  large  bod j  of  Swiss,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  descent  into  the  Milanese,  whilst  the  pope 
and  his  allies  were  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  French  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  Hemy  YIII.  was  to  send  an  tamj 
into  Guienne.  On  this  occasion  the  Swiss  mercenaries  car- 
ried the  celebrated  standard  which  had  often  been  the  terror 
of  their  enemies,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  "  Domatores  Principum.  Amatores  Jasticise.  Defen- 
sores  Sanctas  Romanae  EcclesisB."  An  inscription,  the  tenonr 
of  which  they  were  not,  however,  at  all  times  sufficiently  care- 
ful to  observe. 

The  conduct  of  the  Florentine  republic,  in  permitting  the 
pretended  council  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  Pisa,  had  sub- 
jected the  magistrates,  and  particularly  the  ^o^i/a/bnt^rePietro 
Soderini,  to  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  who  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  punishing  with  due 
severity  so  heinous  an  offence.  The  most  effectual  method 
which  occurred  to  him  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  city  in  future  to  his  own  interests,  was  to  restore  the 
family  of  Medici  to  their  former  authority  in  that  place. 
During  all  the  vexation  and  dangers  which  the  pontiff  had 
experienced,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  had  adhered  to  him  with, 
constant  fidelity,  and  had  obtained  his  confidence  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  selecting  at  this  important  crisis,  a  fit  person  to 
superintend  the  papal  army  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
war,  the  choice  of  the  pontiff  fell  on  the  cardinal,  who  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  command,  under  the  title  of  legate 
of  Bologna.^  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  the  cardinal  and  to  punish  the  Florentines  for  the 
part  which  they  had  taken,  it  was  understood  that,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Bologna  and  other  parts  of  the 
dominions  of  the  church,  the  cardinal  should  be  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  forces  under  his  command  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  authority  in  Florence.  Already  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  Medici  within  the  city  had  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  party  of  the  gonfahniere  with  great  boldness. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life,  which  is  attributed, 
but  without  any  authentic  evidence,  to  the  machinations  of  the 
pope  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.  Princivalle  della  Stufa,*' 
the  principal  agent  in  this  transaction,  was  apprehended 
within  the  city,  but  such  was  the  indifference  of  the  people 
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to  the  safety  of  their  chief  magistrate^  or  the  reluctance  of 
Sodermi  to  ea:ert  his  declining  authoritjr,  that  Princivalle  waa 
suffered  to  escape  with  onlj  a  sentence  of  banisliment  pro- 
noQnced  against  him.*  Alarmed  at  these  indicajions,  Sode- 
rini  endeayoured  to  prevail  on  the  IHorentines  to  espouse 
the  'cause  of  Louis  XII,,  and  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
approaching  contest;  but  in  this  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
the  more  prudent  councils  of  his  fellow-magistrates,  who 
judged  it  highly  inexpedient  to  risk  their  political  eitistence 
on  the  event,  A  temporizing  line  of  conduct  was  therefore 
resolved  upon,  as  most  suitable  to  the  situation  and  resources 
of  the  republic 5  and  the  celebrated  historian  Guicciordini  was, 
on  this  occasion,  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Spain  J  although  he  was  then  so  young  as  to  be  disqualified  by 
the  laws  of  the  republic  from  exercising  any  office  of  public 
trust.  These  measures,  instead  of  satisfying  any  of  the  con- 
tending parties  J  gave  offence  to  all,  and  the  Florentine  envoy 
seems  sufficiently  to  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  him*t 

w^  Whilst  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  king  of  Aragon, 
were  thus  combining  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  French  from  Italy,  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew 
to  Louis  XII.,  then  only  twenty- three  years  of  age,  had 
assumed  the  command  of  his  conntrymen?  and  given  early 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  military  talents*  He  did  notj 
however,  wholly  rely  upon  these  qualifications  for  the  success 
of  hia  enterprises.  Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  states  of  Milan,  than  he  found  means  to  open 
a  treaty  with  them/^  and  by  the  timely  application  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  their  commander,  and  other  principal  leaders, 
prevailed  upon  these  adventurers^  who  carried  on  war  only 
as  a  matter  of  trade^  to  return  once  more  across  the  Alps<f 
After  having  thus  secured  the  states  of  Milan,  he  proceeded 
to  the  relief  of  Bologna,  the  siege  of  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  allied  army  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1512,  The  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  troops  was, 
on  this  occasion,  intrusted  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  as 
legate  of  Bologna,  under  whom  Marc -Antonio  Colonna  acted 

*  Comiiieiit.  di  ^''e^liJ  v.  104  J  Ouicciard,  i. 
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as  general  of  the  cliurch.  The  Spaniards  were  led  bj  don 
Raymond  de  Cardona,  assisted  by  Fabrizio  Colonna  and 
Retro  Navarro.  The  Bentivogli,  within  the  walls,  were  also 
encompassed  by  powerful  adherents,  and  a  party  of  Fr^ich 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec  and  Ivo  d'AUegri, 
were  within  the  city.  The  allies  had  now  made  their  ap- 
proaches in  due  military  form,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  continued  fire  of 
their  artillery.  Whilst  this  open  attack  continued,  Pietro 
Navarro  had,  with  great  assiduity,  formed  an  excavatiim 
under  the  city  for  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  which  he  at  length 
completed.  At  the  appointed  moment,  the  match  was  ap- 
plied to  the  combustibles,  which  were  intended  to  hare  had 
the  city  in  ruins.*^  It  happened,  however,  most  fortunately 
for  the  inhabitants,  that  these  materials  had  been  deposited 
under  the  chapel  of  the  holy  Yirgin  del  Barra4:ane  ;  so  that 
when  the  explosion  took  place  the  chapel  rose  up  into  the  air, 
but  instantly  returned,  without  injury,  to  its  former  station. 
As  the  chapel  adjoined  the  walls,  the  besiegers  had  a  tempo- 
rary view  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  of  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  its  defence  ;  but  from  this  they  derived  little  satis^ 
faction,  as  the  wall  immediately  returned  to  its  place,  and 
xmited  together  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved  !  Such  is  the 
grave  account  given  of  this  incident  by  contemporary  histo- 
rians,* which  has  been  as  gravely  assented  to  by  writers  of 
more  modem  times.^  After  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  all  further  attempts,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise 
that  the  French  general,  de  Foix,  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  without  the  besieging  army  having 
been  awai'e  of  his  approach.**  The  allies  had  now  no  alter- 
native but  to  raise  the  siege  ;  after  which  they  retreated  in 
great  haste  for  safety  to  Imola.*'^ 

But  whatever  doubts  may  remain  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  siege  of  Bologna  was  raised,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  it,  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  an  open  difference  of  opinion  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  the  cardinal  legate 
de'  Medici  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  wearied  with  the  slow  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allied  generals,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 

*  Guicciard.  x.    Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  ii.  38. 
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Impatieut  temper  of  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Cardona  to  persevere  vigorously  in  the  attack.  He  lamented 
that  so  much  time  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  any 
impression  being  made  on  the  citjr^  of  which  they  might  then 
have  been  in  possession  ;  be  entreated  the  Spanish  general 
not  to  persist  in  so  fatal  an  error  ;  he  represented  to  him  tha 
danger  and  di^race  of  appearing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  at  the 
gates  of  a  city^  without  having  the  courage  to  commence  an 
attack;  and  assured  him  that  he  knew  not  what  I'eply  to  make 
to  the  couriers  who  arrived  daily  from  the  pope,  whom  he 
could  no  longer  amuse  with  vain  ej^pectations  and  empty 
promises.  Displeased  with  the  importunity  of  the  legate,  the 
Spanish  general  complainedj  in  his  turn,  tliat  the  legate,  who, 
from  the  nature  of  his  education^  had  no  cxperieDce  in  mili- 
tary affaii-s,  should,  by  his  intemperate  solicitations^  prepare 
the  way  for  rash  and  inconsidei^ate  measures  ;  that  the 
interest3  of  all  Christendom  were  concerned  in  the  event  of 
this  coEitest,  and  that  too  much  caution  could  not  he  employed 
on  &ueh  an  occasion  ;  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ponti* 
ileal  see,  and  of  republican  states,  to  engage  precipitately  in 
war,  but  that  they  were  soon  wearied  with  the  erpense  and 
trouble  attending  it,  and  sought  to  terminate  it  on  any  terms  j 
that  the  legate  ought^  in  this  instance^  to  submit  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  mihtary  commanders,  who  had  the  same  objects 
as  himself  in  view,  with  much  greater  experience  in  such 
concema**  The  result,  however,  demonstrated  that  on  thia 
occasion  the  ch.iarchman  was  the  bettei'  general  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  required  much  peoetration  to  have  discovered 
that,  in  the  situation  in  whidi  the  allies  were  placed,  the 
capture  of  Bologna,  before  the  French  army  could  arrive  to 
its  relief,  was  the  great  object  towards  which  the  assailants 
ought  to  have  directed  all  their  efforts.  It  w^as  not,  therefore, 
without  reason  that  the  cardinal  suspected  that  the  inactivity 
'Of  the  Spanish  general  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  who,  whilst  he  professed  to  be  desirous  of 
^opting  decisive  measures,  in  eoncert  with  his  allies,  always 
directed  the  operations  of  his  generals  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
thought  most  conducive  to  his  own  private  interests,! 

The  disoppointment  and  disgrace  wliich  the  allies  had  ex- 

*  Gukciturd-  Storia  d'  ltd.  :x.  t  Id.  ib. 
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perienced  before  Bologna  was,  howeyer,  in  some  d^re^ 
counterbalanced  bj  the  successes  of  the  Venetians,  who^ 
about  the  same  time,  reooyered  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack 
of  Crema;  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Trivubdo  preserred  that 
place  to  the  French.  On  receiving  information  of  these 
transactions,  Graston  de  Foix  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  of  the  French  arms.  Leaving,  therefore^ 
a  body  of  four  thousand  foot,  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry 
and  archers  for  the  defence  of  Bologna,  he  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  towards  Brescia,  and  having  in  his  route 
defeated  two  bodies  of  the  allied  troops,  one  of  them  under 
the  command  of  Gian-Paolo  Baglione,  and  the  other  of  the 
count  Guide  Rangone,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
having,  as  we  are  assured,  on  the  last  day  of  his  march,  led 
his  cavalry  fifty  Italian  miles  without  once  drawing  the 
reinft.^ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  French  general  before  Brescia,  he 
found  that,  although  the  Venetians  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  town,  they  had  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  citadel, 
which  was  yet  held  by  the  French.  His  first  object  was, 
therefore,  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which  he  effected  under 
cover  of  the  night,  by  introducing  three  thousand  foot  and 
four  hundred  dismounted  cavalry.  The  defence  of  the  place 
was  intrusted,  by  the  Venetians,  to  their  conmiissary,  Andrea 
Gritti,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  double  task  of  attending 
to  the  attack  of  the  citadel  and  the  safety  of  the  town.  He 
was,  however,  supported  by  a  formidable  body  of  troops.. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  were  favourable  to  his  cause* 
Great  numbers  of  them  had  joined  his  arms,  and  the  citizens, 
disgusted  with  the  severity  and  disorder  of  the  French 
government,  had  avowed  their  determination  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  the  struggle  rather  than  be  compelled  to  return 
under  its  dominion.  The  summons  of  the  French  generaV 
who  promised  the  inhabitants  the  pardon  of  the  king,  on 
their  again  submitting  to  his  arms,  and  threatened  to  sadt  the 
city  in  case  of  their  refusal,  produced  no  other  answer  than 
that  they  were  ready  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity.  The  day  preceding  the  expected  attack,  the  women 
and  cluldren  were  conducted  to  the  monasteries,  and  all  money 
and  articles  of  value  were  concealed  with  as  much  privacy  as 
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possible.  In  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  February, 
1512,  the  French  garrison  made  an  irruption  from  the  citadel 
in  great  force,  whilst  de  Foix  led  on  his  army  to  attack  the 
ramparts.  A  bloody  engagement  ensued  between  the  garrison 
and  the  Venetian  soldiery,  in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  in 
which  two  thousand  of  the  latter  perished.  Despairing  of  all 
further  resistance,  the  count  Luigi  Avogrado,  one  of  the 
Venetian  commanders,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse, 
rushed  through  the  gate  of  S.  Nazaro,  in  the  hopes  of  effect- 
ing his  escape,  and  of  this  opportunity  de  Foix  availed  him- 
self to  complete  the  rout  of  the  Venetians  and  the  ruin  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  whole  French  army  entered  the  city, 
sword  in  hand,  and  a  most  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  car- 
nage ensued,  in  which  upwards  of  eight  thousand  persons  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  that  vindictive  rage,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  dis- 
gracefully characterized  mankind  on  similar  occasions.^^  The 
Venetian  commissary,  Andrea  Gritti,  with  the  chief  com- 
manders within  the  city,  were  made  prisoners.  Luigi  Avo- 
grado, being  taken  in  his  flight,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
by  the  orders  of  de  Foix,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
barbarity.*^  Enormous  sums  were  exacted  from  the  citizens 
as  their  ransom.  For  seven  days  the  place  was  delivered  up 
to  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiery.f  Even  the  monas- 
teries were  forced  and  plundered  ;^^  but  amidst  this  scene  of 
horror  and  bloodshed,  the  authority  of  de  Foix  is  said  to  have 
been  exerted  in  preserving  the  honour  of  the  women  who  had 
resorted  thither  for  shelter.  Many  of  the  French  soldiers 
were  executed  by  his  orders  for  violating  the  sanctuary  of 
the  convents,  and  he  at  length  gave  peremptory  orders  that 
the  army  should  quit  the  city  and  return  to  their  encamp- 
ments.^^ 

The  vigour  and  rapidity  of  this  young  conqueror,  who  had, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  de- 
feated several  detachments  of  the  allies,  and  captured  the  city 
of  Brescia,  alarmed  his  enemies,  and  astonished  all  Italy. 
The  city  and  district  of  Bergamo,  without  waiting  for  the 
approach  of  the  French,  again  raised  the  standard  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
continental  possession  of  the  Venetian  republic  would  follow 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  ii.  41.  "  f  Ibid 
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the  example.  Whatever  might  be  the  sensations  of  the  senate, 
Julias  II.  however,  displayed  no  symptoms  of  dismaj.  On 
the  contrary,  his  undaunted  spirit  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
occasion,  and  no  measures  were  omitted  by  him,  which  might 
encourage  his  allies  and  give  effect  to  the  great  design  which 
he  yet  entertained  of  expelling  the  French  &om  Italy.  By 
the  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  he  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  to  condude  with  the  Venetians  a 
treaty  for  ten  months.*  He  incited  Henry  YHL,  of  England, 
to  prepare  a  powerful  naval  armament,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  he  in- 
duced Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  commence  hostilities  in  France, 
by  sending  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees.  Assailed  on  all 
sides  by  powerful  adversaries,  Louis  XII.  perceived  that  he 
must  rely  for  his  security  on  the  prompt  and  successful  efforts 
of  his  Italian  troops.  He  therefore  directed  Graston  de  Foix 
to  use  all  his  diligence  to  bring  the  allies  to  a  definitive  en- 
gagement. To  such  a  commander  little  incitement  was 
necessary;  and  Graston  immediately  hastened  to  Ferrara,  to 
determine  with  the  duke  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
adopted.  He  had,  at  this  time,  under  his  command  eighteen 
hundred  men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  sixte^i 
thousand  infantry;  and  being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
vrith  an  additional  body  of  troops  and  an  extensive  train  of 
artillery,  he  proceeded  towards  Romagna.  The  cardinal 
legate  de'  Medici  and  the  viceroy  Cardona,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  three  thousand  light 
horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  foot,  retired  towards  the  moun- 
tain of  Faenza,  choosing  rather  to  harass  the  army  of  the 
French,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  than  to  risk  the  fate 
of  Italy  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.  The  French  general 
was  determined,  however,  not  to  remain  inactive,  and,  direct- 
ing his  course  towards  Ravenna,  he  stormed,  in  his  progress, 
the  fortress  of  Russi,  where  he  put  to  the  sword  not  less  than 
a  thousand  persons.  Arriving  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna, 
he  instantly  commenced  the  attack.  The  artillery  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  which  was  on  all  occasions  irresistible,  soon  ef- 
fected a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  the  French  rushed  on  to  the 
assault.     It  appeared,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
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vigilance  of  the  allies  had  been  equal  to  the  activity  of  the 
French  commander.  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  with  a  powerful 
body  of  troops,  had  entered  the  city  to  assist  in  its  defence* 
An  obstinate  engagement  took  place  on  the  ramparts,  which 
continued  for  four  hours,  and  in  which  about  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  were  killed;  but^  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  they  were,  at  lengthy  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt.* 

But  although  the  French  general  had  failed,  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  his  attack  upon  Ravenna,  in  another  respect  he  ac- 
complished the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  by  compelling 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  army  to  abandon  their  system  of 
procrastination,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  city  for  its  more 
effectual  relief.  Whilst  Gaston  de  Foix  was  rallying  his 
soldiers  to  a  second  attack,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  before  he  was  prepared  to  op- 
pose them  in  the  field,  he  found  that  they  had  raised  intrench- 
ments  within  three  miles  of  Bavenna.  In  this  conjuncture 
his  situation  was  critical.  To  persist  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
was  impossible,  whilst  an  army,  equal  in  number  to  his  own, 
lay  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  a  favourable  attack* 
To  assail  the  allies  in  their  intrenchments  and  force  them  to 
an  engagement,  whilst  his  enemies  might  harass  him  from 
the  fortress  of  Ravenna,  seemed  almost  equally  inexpedient. 
The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  and  horses  from  the  want  of 
accommodation  and  provisions  would  not,  however,  brook 
delay,  and  Gaston  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  storm  the  enemy 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to  an  open  conflict. 
The  order  of  this  dreadful  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  April,  1512,  and  in  which  the  flower  of 
both  armies  was  destined  to  perish,  is  described  ^t  great 
length  both  by  the  French  and  Italian  historians.t  Among  the 
French  commanders,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  cardinal 
Sanseverino,  legate  of  the  council  of  Milan,  who,  clad  in  com- 
plete armour,  marched  at  tlie  head  of  the  troops,  and,  being  of 
a  tali  and  imposing  figure,  appeared  like  another  St.  George. 
The  cardinal  de'  Medid,  as  legate  of  the  church,  held  the 
chief  authority  in  the  aUied  army;  but  although  in  the  midst 
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of  a  camp,  his  habiliments  were  those  of  peace,*  and  he  dif- 
fered no  less  from  his  brother  cardinal  in  his  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  than  in  the  pacific  demonstrations  of  his  external 
appearance.  For  the  more  active  part  of  warlike  operations, 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  d^ree  dis- 
qualified bj  the  imperfection  of  his  sight,  but  in  maintuning 
tiie  good  order  of  the  camp  he  was  indefatigable,  and  he  fre- 
quently and  strenuously  exhorted  both  the  commanders  and 
tiie  soldiery  to  contend  with  courage  and  unanimity,  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  possessions,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  holy  see,  and  for  the  common  liberties  of  Italy.^ 
The  Spanish  troops,  on  which  the  principal  reliance  was 
placed,  were  led  by  the  viceroy  Cardona;  the  Italians,  by 
Fabrizio  Colonna;  and  the  command  of  the  light-armed 
cavalry  was  intrusted  to  the  young  and  accomplished  Ferdi- 
nando  Davalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  lately  married 
Vittoria,  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  one  of  the  fairest 
patterns  of  female  excellence  and  conjugal  affection  that  the 
world  has  hitherto  seen.  ^^ 

The  reputation  which  Pietro  Navarro  had  acquired  by  his 
superior  skill  as  an  engineer,  had  not  only  raised  him  to  a 
high  command  in  the  dlied  army,  but  had  given  great]  au- 
thority to  his  opinion.  On  this  occasion,  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  army  should  remain  in  its  intrenchments, 
and  should  trust  for  success,  in  the 'first  instance,  to  his  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  advantageously  arranged  in  the  front  of 
their  works.  In  this  opinion  he  was  opposed]  by  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  who  contended,  that  as  the  French  army  were  under 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  river  Ronco  to  proceed  to  the 
attack,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  oppose  them  as  they 
approached  in  detached  bodies,  than  to  wait  till  the  whole 
army  had  formed  itself  in  order  to  assault  the  intrenchments. 
The  advice  of  the  Spaniard  prevailed,  and  the  French  army 
arrived,  unmolested,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  allied 
camp.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  allies  did  not  choose  to 
quit  their  intrenchments,  they  formed  their  line,  with  the 
artillery  in  front,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours  the  adverse 
armies  employed  themselves  in  cannonading  each  other,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  great  slaughter  was  made  without  any 
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decisive  effect  being  produced-  In  tbia  contest  the  allies  had, 
from  their  situation^  a  manifest  advantage;  but  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  perceiving  the  fortune  of  the  day  inclining  against 
the  French  J  hastened  with  liis  artillery  to  their  rehef^  and 
having  obtained  an  advantageous  positiouj  which  commanded 
the  intrenchmentSj  attacked  the  allies  in  flank  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  they  could  no  longer  resist  his  fury.*^^  The 
mingled  slaughter  of  mea  and  of  horses,  who  fell  without  an 
opportunity  of  resistancej  roused  the  resentment  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna^  whoj  with  bitter  reproaches  against  the  Spanish 
generals,  at  length  rushed  from  his  intreuchmentSj  and  waa 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  allies.  The  Iiostile  shock  of  these 
armieSj  each  of  them  inflamed  by  national  enmity  and  exas- 
perated to  tlie  highest  degree  by  the  preceding  events  of  the 
war,  was  bloody  and  destructive  beyond  all  that  had  been 
known  in  Italy  for  many  years.  The  whole  body  was  in 
immediate  action.  The  courage  of  the  Spanish  infantry 
changed  more  than  once  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  allied  army,  the  marquis  of  Pescara  made 
an  impetnoua  attack  on  the  wing  of  the  enemy  with  the 
whole  of  the  hght  cavaliy,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and,  after  a  severe  conflict^  the  allies  were  compelled  to  give 
way  and  seek  their  safety  by  flight*  All  their  artilleryj 
standards,  and  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  upwards  of  nine  thousand  of  the  allies  lay  de^d  on  the 
field.  The  cardinal  legate  de*  Medici,  Fabrizio  Colon na,  the 
marquis  of  Pescara,  Pietro  Navarro,  and  many  other  eminent 
commanders,  and  men  of  Mgh  rank,  were  made  prisoners* 
The  viceroy  Car  dona  eflected  his  escape  to  Cesena,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  collect  together  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
troops .^^  But  if  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  had  just  reason 
for  lamentation,  the  French  had  no  cause  of  rejoicing.  The 
number  of  their  slain  is  authentically  stated  to  have  exceeded 
even  that  of  the  allies,  and  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  fiv^e  hundred  men,*  Among  tins  number  were 
the  celebrated  Ivo  d'Allegri,  who  had  for  several  years  fought 
the  battles  of  his  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  two  of  his  sons.  The 
sieur  de  Lautrec,  uncle  to  de  Foix,  and  second  in  connnand, 
was  found  on  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  wounds,  from 
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wUch  he,  however,  recoyered.  But  the  greatest  disaster  of 
the  French  army  was  the  death  of  the  general-in-chief,  the 
celebrated  Graston  de  Foix,  who,  burning  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  slaughter,  engaged  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse 
in  the  pursuit  of  three  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  his  career,  received  a  shot  from  a  harquebus, 
which  instantly  terminated  his  days.**  The  untimely  fate  of 
ihig  young  hero  damped  the  ardour  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  and  his  memory  has  seldom  been  adverted 
to,  even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  without  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  applause.^  The  benignant  philosopher,  in  the. 
recesses  of  his  closet,  may  perhaps  lament  that  such  extra- 
ordinary talents  were  exerted,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  the 
destruction  of  mankind;  and  the  generous  soldier  may  regret 
that  on  some  occasions  this  great  man  sullied  the  glory  of  his 
arms  by  unnecessary  acts  of  vindictive  barbarity ;  but  it 
would  be  invidious  in  a  modem  historian  to  attempt  to  tear 
the  laurels  which  have  now  bloomed  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies round  his  tomb. 

The  victorious  army  now  returned  to  the  attack  of  Ra- 
venna. Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  despairing  of  the  defence  of 
the  place,  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  citadel,  where  he 
defended  himself  for  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  quitted  the  city  under  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  and  his  followers  should  not,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  France  or  the 
council  of  Pisa.*  A  deputation  firom  the  inhabitants  had 
also  endeavoured  to  arrange  with  the  French  commander  the 
terms  of  surrender;  but  a  party  of  Grascons  having  led  the 
way  through  the  breach  of  the  walls  into  the  city,  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  took  place, 
without  regard  either  to  age  or  sex.  Even  the  monasteries, 
on  this  occasion,  afforded  no  shelter  to  the  unhappy  victims 
of  brutal  ferocity;  until  the  Sieurde  la  Palisse,on  whom  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army  had  devolved,  being  in- 
formed of  these  disgraceful  enormities,  hastened  into  the  city 
with  the  laudable  resolution  of  repressing  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  first  directed  his  steps  towards  a  convent, 
into  which  thirty-four  of  his  soldiers  had  intruded  themselves 
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hy  violence,  and  ordering  his  attendants  to  seize  upon  them^ 
he  had  them  instantly  hanged  through  the  windows.*  This 
decisive  measure  was  followed  by  a  proclamation,  threatening 
the  same  fate  to  all  who  should  not  instantly  relhiquish  their 
depredations,  and  return  to  their  duty;  and  having, thus 
restrained  his  soldiery,  he  led  them  again  to  their  encamp- 
ments. The  cities  of  Imola,  Forli,  Cesena,  Rimini,  and 
several  other  places,  alarmed  at  these  disastrous  events,  sent 
deputies  to  testify  their  obedience  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  Bomagna  was  once  more  occupied 
by  his  arms. 

In  this  bloody  contest,  in  which  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  had  fallen,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  gave  eminent 
proofs  of  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind.  Although  un- 
armed and  defenceless  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  s1^  con- 
tinued to  encourage  his  troops,  and  displayed  an  example  of 
that  patient  fortitude  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the 
fiercer  spirit  of  active  hostility.  Even  when  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided,  he  did  not  immediately  attempt  to  quit  the 
field,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  dying,  and  to  the 
administration  of  that  spiritual  comfort  which  consoled  the 
last  moments  of  life,  by  the  animating  hopes  of  immortality.^ 
Whilst  engaged  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  was 
seized  upon  by  two  horsemen,  who,  regardless  of  his  high 
dignity,  were  proceeding  to  treat  him  with  insult;  but  from 
their  hands  he  was  rescued  by  the  courage  and  promptitude 
of  the  cavalier  Piatese  of  Bologna,  who,  having  killed  one  of 
the  assailants,  wounded  the  other,  and  dragged  him  from  his 
horse.  A  body  of  Greek  cavalry  in  the  French  service  soon 
afterwards  made  their  appearance,  and  rendered  all  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal  firuitless.  By  them  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Federigo  Gronzaga  of  Bozzolo,  to  whom, 
as  to  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  honour,  he  willingly  sur- 
rendered himself.t  Being  transferred  by  Gonzaga  to  the 
custody  of  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  he  was  received  by  that 
warlike  prelate  with  all  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the 
equality  of  their  rank  and  their  former  intimacy  gave  him  a 
right  to  expect.     By  his  indulgence,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
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obtained  permission  for  his  cousin  Giulio,  knight  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  fled  with  the  viceroy  Cardon%  to  paj  him  a  visit 
under  the  sanction  of  a  safe-conduct.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
French  camp,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  lost  no  time  in 
dispatching  him  to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  recommend- 
ing himself  and  his  interests,  during  his  imprisonment,  to  his 
holiness  and  consistory;  but,  in  fact,  to  give  them  the  fullest 
representation  of  the  state  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  situation 
of  the  different  parties,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
events  which  had  of  late  taken  place.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Rome  within  two  days  after  it  had  occurred,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Ottaviano  Fregoso,^  and  the  consternation  which 
it  occasioned  had  nearly  induced  the  pope  to  quit  the  city; 
for  which  purpose  he  had  already  ordered  the  commander  of 
his  gallies  to  make  preparations.*  Amidst  the  clamours  of 
the  cardinals,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to  listen  to  terms 
of  peace,  and  the  instigations  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  who  with  equal  warmth  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
vere in  hostilities,  Giulio  de'  Medici  arrived,  and,  by  the  full 
information  which  he  brought,  relieved  in  a  great  degree  the 
apprehensions  of  the  pontiff.  He  was  immediately  introduced 
into  a  full  consistory,  where  he  represented  to  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics  the  debilitated  state  of  the  French  army;  the 
number  of  able  commanders  of  whom  it  had  been  deprived, 
and  of  soldiers  who  were  disabled  by  their  wounds  from 
immediate  service.  He  informed  them  that  the  sacking  of 
Ravenna  had  contributed  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the 
French  army;  the  commanders  of  which  appeared  to  be 
undetermined  what  course  they  should  take,  and  waited  for 
directions  from  the  king;  that  jealousies  had  arisen  between 
la  Palisse  and  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  wished  to  unite 
in  himself  the  offices  of  both  legate  and  general;  that  rumours 
were  frequent  in  the  French  camp  of  the  approach  of  the 
Swiss,  and  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  no  immediate 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  further  progress  of 
the  French.  These  representations  were  well  founded.  The 
battle  of  Ravenna  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  more  fatal  to 
the  French  than  to  the  allies.    The  resistance  which  they  had 
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met  with  had  diminished  that  confidence  in  their  superior 
courage  which  had  on  many  occasions  contributed  to  their 
victories.  Their  favourite  leaders  had  fallen,  and  the  prime 
of  their  soldiery,  the  vigour  and  nerve  of  their  army,  was 
destroyed.  From  this  fatal  day  the  affairs  of  the  French 
king  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  the  victory  of  Ravenna  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  the  total  expulsion  of  his  arms  from  Italy^ 

From  the  vicinity  of  Ravenna  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  waa 
conveyed  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Benti- 
vogli,  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family,  with  such  kindness  a^ 
left  him  nothing  to  regret  but  the  loss  of  his  liberty.  He^ 
was  soon  afterwards  transferred,  in  company  with  many  other, 
noble  prisoners,  from  Bologna  to  Milan,  whence  they  were- 
to  be  sent,  by  the  orders  of  Louis  XII.,  into  France.  0» 
passing  through  the  city  of  Modena,  he  experienced  the 
friendship  and  liberality  of  Bianca  Rangone,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who  deprived  herself  of 
her  ornaments  and  jewels  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  hi& 
wants  during  his  imprisonment.*  That  generosity  for  which, 
she  exacted  no  return,  was,  however,  repaid  some  time  after- 
wards with  ample  interest,  and  the  grateful  munificence 
which  she  herself  experienced,  and  the  elevation  of  her  sona 
to  the  chief  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  were  the  result  of  her 
disinterested  bounty. 

On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  with  the- 
cardinal  Sanseverino,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  place,  the  Visconti,  Trivulzi,  and  Pallavicini,. 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  no  less  respect  than  if,  instead 
of  a  prisoner,  he  had  arrived  there  as  a  conqueror  and  a 
friend.f  At  this  place,  he  found  that  the  self-constituted 
council  of  the  church  continued  its  meetings  with  great 
formality.  The  late  victories  of  the  French  had  given  ad-- 
ditional  importance  to  its  proceedings,  and  frequent  publica-^ 
tions  were  made  at  the  doors  of  the  great  church  for  Julius  II. 
to  appear  and  defend  his  cause.  Whatever  anxiety  these 
measures  might  produce  at  Rome,  they  only  excited  the  de^ 
rision  of  the  populace  at  Milan,  who  were  accustomed  t(y 
salute  the  cardinal  Carvajal,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
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hj  the  appellattoii  of  jpopa,  in  alloskm  to  the  expectation 
which  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  of  filling  the  pontifical 
diair  on  the  depriration  of  JoHns  IL*  Nor  could  all  the 
efforts  of  the  soldiery  preserve  the  associated  prdates  and 
ecclesiastics  from  similar  proofs  of  disapprobation.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who^  notwith- 
standing his  misfortunes,  sa|^p<»ted  the  dignity  of  his  rank 
and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  contributed  still  further 
to  diminish  their  influence  and  discredit  their  prooeedii:^s. 
By  the  conveyance  of  his  cousin,  GiuKo  de' Medici,  he  received 
from  the  pontiff  a  plenary  power  of  absolving  from  their 
offences  all  those  who,  in  obedienoe  to  the  commands  of  their 
king,  had  taken  arms  s^ainst  the  churdi.  No  sooner  was 
his  commission  made  public,  than  he  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  suppliants,  eager  to  obtain  from  its  legitimate 
fountain  a  portion  of  that  healing  water  which  couM  oblite- 
rate all  their  stains.  Such  was  the  thirst  of  the  soldiery  for 
this  spiritual  r^reshment,  that  even  the  threats  of  the  co«in<al 
were  ineffectual  to  prevent  their  resorting  to  the  cardinal; 
and  the  city  of  Milan,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  prisoner  absolving  his  enemies  from  the  very 
crime  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  dis- 
tributing his  pardon  to  those>  who,  instead  of  manifesting 
any  substantial  symptoms  of  repentance,  demonstrate^  even 
by  their  detention  of  him,  that  they  yet  persevered  in  their 
sins. 

*  Jovins,  in  Vita  Leo.  X.  lib.  ii. 
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JuKns  n*  openB  the  <!Ouadl  of  the  Liitemu — Louis  XII.  is  deairaua  of  & 
veconciJiation  witb  the  pope — la  deladed  by  him— Expulaioa  of  i!ie 
Prench  from  I  tidy — ^llie  cardinal  de'  Medici  obtoins  hia  liberty — Bo- 
logna reitored  to  the  Homaji  see—- The  Colouna  releese  the  fluke  of 
Feirara  from  his  dangerous  situation  at  Home — Ario&to  anibasaador 
fifom  the  duke  to  tlie  pope — ^Diet  of  Mantun — The  Medici  ^tempt  to 
effect  their  riestorjUion — Tbe  Florentluefi  resolve  to  defend  themselTe« — 
Indecisioii  of  Pietro  Soderini — He  escapes  iuto  the  Turkish  domiuiona 
^EesKfrfttion  of  the  Mediei  to  Florence— Exdnctiou  of  the  popular 
govemnient— EeKtoratiou  of  Maximilian  Sforzft,  duke  of  Milim — Me*- 
Bures  iui opted  by  the  Mediei  to  secure  their  po^er^Conspiracy  ngaiiiHt 
them  di^^CDTered — ^Deoth  of  Jitliua  II.— HIa  charACter  und  conduct  cob- 
fildered — His  encouragement  of  learning— Elegimt  library  formed  by 
him — Letter  from.  Bemho  to  the  pope  on  tlte  revival  of  alibre^iated  or 
shoTt4umd  writing. 

Tee  information  "bronght  to  Rome  by  Griulio  de'  Medici,  of 
the  disabled  state  of  tbe  French  army,  was  daily  coafirmed 
by  further  accounts,  winch  effectually  relieved  the  mind  of 
the  pope  from  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  at  iirat  enter- 
tained. Julius  IL  easily  perceived  that  if  the  French  were 
unable  to  reap  the  promised  fruits  of  their  victoryj  they  would 
60OO  be  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  his  deliberations 
on  this  subject  inspired  him  with  fresh  hopes  that  be  should 
soon  see  his  desires  accomplished  in  their  total  expulsion 
from  Italy,  In  the  meantime,  he  resolved  to  counteract  tlie 
dangerous  effects  of  the  assembly  at  MOaUj  which  was  now 
usually  denominated  the  concUtabulum,  by  opening  a  general 
council  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran^  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  third  day  of  May?  in 
the  year  1512,  On  this  occasion  he  presided  in  person,  oc- 
<!ompaiiied  by  the  college  of  cardinalsj  and  such  other  digni- 
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fied  ecclesiastics  as  were  then  in  Rome.  Several  of  the 
Italian  princes  and  nobles  of  high  rank  also  attended  the 
assembly;  and  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  the  kings  o€ 
England  and  of  Aragon,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  most  of 
the  Italian  states,  declared  by  their  ambassadors  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  council  of  Milan  and  their  faithful  adherence 
to  that  of  the  Lateran,  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Christian  church.^ 

The  directions  given  by  Louis  XII.  to  his  general.  La 
Palisse,  were  to  follow  up  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
victory  of  Ravenna,  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome; 
but  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  situation  of  his  army  in- 
duced him  to  countermand  these  orders;  and  the  French 
troops,  in  fact,  soon  found  sufficient  employment  in  opposing 
the  increasing  power  of  the  allies.  At  the  same  time,  Louis 
began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  dominions.  Henry  VIII.  had  already  notified  to  him 
that  the  treaties  of  amity  which  subsisted  between  them, 
were  accompanied  by  a  condition  that  he  should  not  make 
war  against  either  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Aragon;  and  that 
the  infraction  of  this  article  would  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  first  infoimation  which  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  is  said  to  have  received  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  at  Ravenna,  was  by  a  letter  to  his  young  queen  from 
her  uncle,  Louis  XII.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  console 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  the  gallant  Gaston  de  Foix, 
by  informing  her  that  he  died  with  great  glory  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory.*  With  whatever  emotions  she  received  this 
intelligence,  it  was  a  sufficient  admonition  to  Ferdinand  to 
send  new  reinforcements  to  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he 
feared  might  be  endangered  by  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
French;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  intended 
to  have  once  more  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  great 
Gonsalvo.  The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  had  now  accom- 
modated his  differences  with  the  Venetians,  and  decidedly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope;  for  which  he  expected  his 
reward  in  the  possession  of  the  states  of  Milan  and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.     Alarmed  by  these  numerous  and  powerful 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  x. 
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adrersarieSj  Louis  XIL  began  to  conceive  that  the  best  use 
Tvhich  he  could  make  of  the  recent  successes  of  his  arms, 
would  be  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  pontiff  with  as 
little  delay  as  posijlble. 

In  the  flu<;tiiating  politics  of  these  times,  negotiations 
were  always  carried  on  even  in  the  midst  of  Iiostilities,  and 
might  in  truth  be  considered  as  another  mode  of  waifar^ 
in  which  superior  talents  and  sagat^ity  were  often  employed 
to  make  amends  for  want  of  success  or  inferiority  of  military 
gti-ength.  Whilst  the  conflict  took  place  befoi-e  the  walls  of 
Bavenna^  a  treaty  was  depending  between  Louis  XI I*  and  the 
pope  J  in  w^hieh  it  had,  among  other  articles,  been  proposed, 
that  Bologna  should  be  restored  to  the  holy  see;  that  the 
duke  of  Ferraro,  on  being  absolved  from  spiritual  censures, 
should  rehnquish  the  places  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
in  Ilonuigtia;  and  tliat  the  council  of  Milan  should  be  dis* 
solved;  the  cai-dinals  and  prelates  who  had  adhered  to  it  not 
being  prejudiced  in  their  dignities  or  their  revenues.*  This 
treaty,  the  conditions  of  w^hich  were  so  favourable  to  Julius  IL 
had  been  ti'ansmitted  to  Home  for  his  final  approbation  and 
signature;  and  having,  as  he  conceived,  thus  in  his  power  the 
choice  of  peace  or  of  war,  he  had  for  some  time  postponed 
his  decision^  in  the  hopes  that  events  might  occur  which 
might  enable  him  to  obtain  still  better  temns.  The  defeat  of 
his  arms  at  Ravenna  called  for  an  immediate  determination  j 
and  although  he  had  ah*eady  begun  to  recover  from  his  panicj 
yet  he  thought  it  advisable  to  confirm  the  treaty  nine  days 
after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  that  event.  So  far  was 
he,  however^  from  intending  to  adhere  with  fidelity  to  his 
engagement,  or  so  fearful  was  he  of  giving  offence  to  his 
aUies,  that  he  immediately  afterwards  called  into  his  presence 
the  Venetian  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  assured  them 
that  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  pi-oseciition  of  the  war 
wei-e  in  no  degree  altered;  and  that  he  liad  only  taken  tliia 
measure  to  gain  time  and  impose  upon  the  king  if  ^^  assur- 
ance which  in  the  result  was  amply  confirmed**  The  successes 
of  the  French  arms  in  Italy  had  at  first  operated  as  a  power* 
fill  motive  with  Louis  XII. ,  who  was  not  less  ready  than  the 

*  GuicGum]*  X.  +  Bemljo  1st.  Ven.  iii. 
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p(^e  to  take  adrantage  of  any  cbange  of  circumstanees  in  1m 
£ftToar  to  diaayow  his  former  propositions;  and  he  particularly 
objected  to  the  restoration  of  Bologna,  which  he  a^^ted  to 
consider  as  the  bulwark  of  his  Milanese  possesnons  against 
the  southern  provinces  of  Italj.  The  intellig^ice  which  he 
daily  received  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  cause,  and  tiie  for- 
midable attacks  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  otii^r 
powers  of  Europe,  contributed,  however,  to  remove  his 
objections,  and  he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  an  gSSx 
made  by  the  Florentines  to  interpose  their  good  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation.  A  meeting  accordingiy  took  place 
in  Florence  between  the  envoys  of  the  king  and  those  of  the 
pontiff,  where  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  assented  to, 
with  some  modifications  on  the  part  of  Louis  XII.,  which  did 
not  t£ket  the  substantial  articles  of  the  agreement.  Julius 
n.  was  now,  however,  well  aware  of  the  ^bilitated  state  o€ 
his  adversary.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  depending,  he 
had  engaged  in  his  service  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss  mer- 
eenaries;  and  the  hesitation  shown  on  the  part  of  Louis  XII. 
had  afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  refusing  to  confirm 
the  treaty.  In  order,  however,  to  justify  himself  to  tiie 
world,  he  directed  that  the  terms  proposed  should  be  read  in 
open  consistory,  that  tiie  cardinals  might  offer  their  opinions 
on  the  measures  which  it  might  be  expedient  for  him  to 
pursue.  On  this  occa^n  Christopher  Bambridge,  cardinal 
of  York,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  and  tiie  cardinal 
Arboraise,  in  that  of  the  king  <^  Spain,  exhorted  the  p(^>e,  i^ 
it  is  supposed  had  previously  been  agreed  on  between  them, 
not  to  abandon  the  cause  fk  the  church,  but  to  persevere 
with  firmness  in  opposing  the  arms  of  the  French.  Infirt^ead, 
therefore,  of  testifying  his  assent  to  the  treaty,  Julius  avowed 
his  determination  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  pronounced  in 
the  consistoiy  a  monitory  to  the  king  of  France  to  release  his 
prisoner,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  under  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  canons.  A  measure  so  decidedly  hostile 
was,  however,  warmly  opposed  by  the  other  memb^  of  Ihe 
college,  who  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would  not  by  sueh 
severity  wholly  alienate  the  mind  of  the  king,  but  woidd 
postpone  the  publication  of  the  monitory,  and  Slow  them  to 
address  to  him  a  letter,  signed  by  themselves  individually, 
requesting  him,  as  a  sovereign  bearing  the  title  of  the  mast 
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Christian  prince^  to  restore  to  liberty  iheir  captive  brother.* 
To  Uii8  proposal  Julius,  with  some  difficulty,  assented;  but 
fortunately  for  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
rdiy  on  the  clemency  of  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  he  is 
represented  by  the  French  historians  as  the  best  <^monarchs, 
iiftd  given  mquent  proofs  that  his  resentment  was  as  impla* 
cable  in  peace  as  Ms  cruelty  was  unsparing  in  war.^ 

At  this  critical  juncture,  information  was  received  of  tha 
approach  through  ^e  Tyrol  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  the  pontiff.  The  number,  for  which  he  had  agreed 
was  six  thousand;  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  stimulated  not 
only  by  the  certainty  of  pay  and  the  hopes  of  plunder,  but  by 
their  resentment  gainst  Louis  XTL,  who,  as  ibej  were  led  to 
believe,  had  undervalued  their  courage  and  despised  their 
services;  and  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  their  number  was  found 
to  be  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand.  Descending  into  the  terri^ 
tory  of  Verona,  they  were  jdned  by  the  Venetian  and  papal 
troops;  the  former  under  the  command  of  Gian-Faolo  Ba-* 
glioni,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  duke  of  Urbino;  and  form** 
ing  in  the  whole  an  army  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.* 
La  Palisse  had  attempted  to  fortify  himself  in  Veleggio;  but 
finding  the  place  too  weak  for  defence,  and  being  unable  to 
conteiMl  with  such  sup^or  numbers,  he  distributed  a  great 
part  of  his  troops  in  ^e  strong  garrisons  of  Crema,  Brescia, 
and  Bergamo;  and  with  the  remainder,  consisting  only  of 
seven  hundred  lances,  two  thousand  French  infantry,  and 
four  thousand  Germans,  retired  to  Fontevico,  a  place  of  con- 
Biderable  strength,  and  well  situated  for  maintaining  a  oom-< 
monication  between  the  last-mentioned  cities  and  the  tenitorj 
1^  Milan.f  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  an 
order  was  received  from  the  amperor  elect,  Maximilian,*  that 
the  imperial  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  France  should 
iastanUy  withdraw  from  his  service.  These  troops,  which 
were  chiefly  cf^nposed  of  Tyrolese,  willing  to  show  a  ready 
obedience  to  their  sovereign,  and  perbaps  glad  to  abandoa 
tiie  dedining  cause  of  the  French,  departed  on  the  same  day 
from  the  camp,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  thek' 
latealhes.  Fixnn  Fbntevico,  la  Palisse  retreated  to  Pavia; 
but  being  closely  pursued  by  his  adversaries,  who  had  pre-  . 

*  Gnicciard.  X.  f  Mnnitori,  k.  84.  %  Guicciard.  x. 
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pared  their  artillery  for  an  attack,  he  suddenly  quitted  that 
place,  and  took  the  road  to  AstL  This  was  the  final  relin- 
quishment of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  main- 
tain their  conquests  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan, 
exasperated  at  the  restless  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  had  already 
expdled  them  from  the  city,  and  terminated  the  proceedings 
of  the  concUiabulum,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  had  passed 
a  decree  for  suspending  the  pope  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  No  sooner  were  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy 
freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  French  army  than  their 
hatred  burst  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  revenge.  All  the 
French  soldiers  and  merchants  found  in  Milan,  amounting  lA 
the  whole  to  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered.  In  other  towns  of  the  Milanese  similar 
massacres  occurred.  Even  whilst  the  French  soldiery  were 
retreating  towards  the  Alps,  they  were  pursued  and  harassed 
by  the  peasantry,  who  destroyed  without  mercy  such  as  from 
incaution  or  infirmity  were  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body.* 

On  quitting  the  city  of  Milan,  the  French  cardinals  had 
brought  along  with  them,  by  the  express  orders  of  Louis  XIL, 
the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici;  biit  the  important  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  hurry 
and  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  retreating  party, 
aoon  suggested  to  him  the  practicability  of  an  escape.^  They 
had  already  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  stream,  when  the  cardinal,  pretending  to 
be  sick,  was  allowed  to  repose  during  the  night  at  the  pieve^or 
rectory  of  Cairo.  Having  thus  obtained  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  purpose,  he  communicated  his  intentions 
to  the  abate  Bengallo,  who  had  attended  on  him  with  great 
fidelity,  requesting  him  to  use  his  endeavours  to  influence 
some  person  of  rank  or  authority  in  the  vicinity  to  afS>rd  hini^ 
a  temporary  refuge.  The  request  of  Bengallo  was  fortunately 
made  to  !E^aldo  Zazzi,  a  man  of  family,  who  had  exercised 
in  his  youth  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  considered  as  the 
ehief  person  in  the  district.  His  entreaties,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  urged  with  tears,  might,  however,  have  failed  of  their 
effect,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  a  favourable  concur- 

*  JM[iiratori,x.86. 
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rence  of  circumstances*  The  memory  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
who  had  so  long  been  the  pacificator  of  Italy,  and  the  import- 
ance of  whose  lose  had  been  so  fully  shown,  was  yet  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  and  induced  a  tavourable  disposition  towards 
his  family*  Nor  was  the  cardinal  himself  known  by  any  other 
qnalities  than  such  as  conciliated  esteem  and  respect*  Such 
are  the  motives  to  which  Jovius  Jms  attributed  the  compliance 
of  Rinaldo;  but  to  these  he  might  have  added  the  declining 
state  of  the  French  cause^  whiehj  whilst  it  rendered  the  fugi- 
tives more  earnest  to  efifect  their  own  escape  than  to  prevent 
that  of  the  cardinal,  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the  efforts 
of  their  opponents.  The  consent  of  Rinaldo  was,  however, 
obtained  only  upon  condition  that  Isimbardo,  another  person 
of  some  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  opposite 
party  to  liinaldo,  would  also  assent  to  the  measure*  Isim- 
bardo,  though  with  great  reluctance,  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  afford  his  assistance;  and,  by  the  concurrence  of  these 
new  and  unexpected  friends,  a  small  party  of  the  inhabitants 
was  secretly  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  cardinal 
from  his  conductors.  No  sooner  were  the  necessary  prepara- 
tious  made,  than  information  of  them  was  dispatched  by 
Hinaldo  to  the  abate;  but  even  then,  the  attempt  had  nearly 
miscarried  by  a  mistake  of  the  messenger,  who,  meeting  with 
another  ecclesiastic  of  the  same  rank  as  Eengallo,  was  on  the 
point  of  communicating  to  him  the  purport  of  his  errand 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  error.  The  French  detachment, 
among  whom  was  the  cardinal,  were  now  preparing  to  embark, 
but  some  pretext  was  still  found  by  him  for  delay,  and  he  was 
among  the  last  who  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Mounted  on  his  mule,  he  had  now  reached  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  when  a  sudden  tumult  raised  by  Kinaldo  and  his  fol* 
lowers  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  turning  about,  as  if  to  see 
from  what  cause  it  arose.  In  a  moment  he  found  himself 
encircled  by  liis  friends,  whoj  without  much  difficulty,  or  any 
bloodshed,  i-epelled  the  efforts  of  those  who  attempted  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Thus  happily  liberated,  the  cardinal  now 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  common  soldier,  and  passing  the  Po 
by  night,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Bernardo  Malespina,  a 
relation  of  Isimbardo.  He  had  here  to  encounter  new 
dangers.  Bernardo  was  of  the  Fi-ench  faction ^  and  the  re- 
commendations of  Xaimbardo  lost  their  effect.     The  cardinal 
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was  ihrask  into  a  dove-house  and  cloedj  guarded,  whilst  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  bj  Makspina  to  the  French  gen^id 
Trivulzio,  to  infonn  him  of  the  illastrioiis  fugitive  who  had 
fiilien  into  his  hands,  and  to  request  directicHis  in  what  manner 
he  should  dispose  d  him.  Trivuhdo,  though  in  the  service 
ci  France,  was  bj  birth  and  disposition  an  Italian.  He  aaw 
that  the  cause  of  the  French  was  ruined,  and  was  unwilling 
to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  his  countiyman;  and,  by  his 
recommendation  or  c(Mmivance,  the  cardimd  was  once  more 
restored  to  liberty.  Arriving  at  Yoghiera,  he  met  witli  a 
priest  who  supplied  him  with  horses,  with  whidi  he  hastened 
to  Piaoenza,  where  he  first  found  himself  in  a  place  of  safe^^ 
Hesoon  aftearwaids  repassed  the  Fo  and  proceeded  to  Mantua,  at 
which  dtj  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  bj  the  marquis 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  whom  he  acc(»npanied  to  his  villa  of 
Anda,  where  he  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
fiitigues.*^ 

The  sudden  retreat  of  the  French  armj  from  Ital j  had  left 
little  more  to  be  dcme  hj  the  allies  than  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  the  territories  which  had  thus  been  aband(med  to 
their  fato.  The  fortresses  of  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  a  few 
smaller  places^  weare  jet  held  by  the  French  ;^  bnt  the  cities 
of  Bomagna  once  more  avowed  their  allegiance  to  the  pqpe. 
The  states  of  Paraui  and  Piacensa,  "which  were  claimed  by 
the  pontiff  as  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  also  submitted 
to  his  authcoity;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression  of 
the  public  voice  on  this  occasion,  the  satis&ction  of  the  inha* 
bitants  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  pope,  who  had  re-united 
these  important  domains  to  the  territories  of  the  church.® 
The  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops^ 
summoned  Bologna  to  surrender.  GHie  Bentivc^H,  deprived 
of  all  h(^s  of  succour,  thought  themselves  suffidently  for- 
tunate to  effect  their  escape,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  June» 
1512,  the  city  cq[Htulated  to  the  papal  arms.  To  such  a 
degree  was  the  pope  exasperated  against  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  opposed  his  authority,  torn  down  his  Btatoe,  and  treated 
his  name  with  contempt,  that  he  subjected  them  to  grievous 
fines  and  deprived  than  of  many  of  their  privileges,  threat- 
ening even  to  demolish  the  place,  and  remove  the  mhabitants 
to  Cento.f     The  return  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medid,  who  soon 

*  JoTias,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  ii.  49.  f  Ouicciard.  x. 
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afWwards  assumed  the  gofvensmeot  as  legste  of  ihe  daatriet, 
allayed  the  apprehensioiiB  of  ihe  poptdace^  and  restored  the 
tranqailHtj  of  the  citj.*  The  fu&rusdHj  or  refugees,  who^ 
bad  heen  expdled  on  aceoimt  of  their  adherence  to  the  pope, 
returned  at  the  same  time;  and  as  the  yictorious  party  ex- 
pressed their  joj,  whilst  ti^  fiiends  of  Ite  Bentivogli  were 
obliged  to  repress  tiieir  vexation,  the  whole  cit  j  seemed  ta 
resound  only  with  aoelamations  and  apphraee. 

Although  liie  celebrated  Italian  commander,  FabrizMy* 
Colonna,  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bavenna, 
be  was  more  fortunate  than  the  cardinal  de'  Medki,  haying 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  knew 
his  worth,  and  treated  him  with  the  regq^ect  due  to  his  high 
and  unimpeachable  diatacter.  Louis  KIL  had  at  different 
times  requested  that  Fabri^o  might  be  deHvered  over  to  h]» 
generals,  to  be  transferred  to  fVance;  but  the  duke  found 
reasons  to  excuse  his  non-compliance,  tiil  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  gratify  Hie  generosity 
of  his  own  disposition,  by  freely  restoring  his  captive  to* 
liberty.!  The  bloody  contest  in  which  the  duke  had  beeQ 
compelled  to  take  so  active  a  part  being  now  teiminated,  he 
becfflne  desirous  of  obtaining  a  reoonc^tion  with  the  pope^ 
and  an  absolution  from  the  spiritual  censures  under  whidi  he 
yet  laboured;  and  as  Fabrizio,  on  quitting  Feirara,  had  re- 
turned to  Borne,  the  duke  availed  Idmself  k£  his  services  to 
discover  the  disposition  of  the  pope,  as  to  ^e  terras  on  which 
be  would  cmioede  his  purdon.  Julius  expressed  no  great 
reluctance  in  complying  ynih  the  wishes  of  the  duke,  but 
auggested  that  some  important  arrangements  were  previously 
requisite,  for  which  reason  his  panesenee  wcmld  be  necessary 
in  Borne.  A  safe  conduct  was  accordingly  granted  hj  the 
pope;  and  the  Spaniidi  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
rdgn,  also  pledged  himsdf  to  the  duke  for  his  secure  return.^ 
In  the  month  <^  June  1412,  he  qntted  his  capital,§  and  om 
his  arrival  at  Borne  was  admitted  into  the  consistoiy,  where 
he  humbly  requested  pardon  iov  having  borne  arms  against 
the  holy  see;  entreatittg  to  be  restored  to  fav<mr,  and  pro- 
mising to  conduct  himself  in  future  as  a  faithM  son  and 
feudatory  of  the  church.     Julius  received  him  with  apparent 

♦  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  f  Mnratori,  x.  81. 
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kindness,  and  deputed  six  cardinals  to  treat  with  bim  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation;  but  the  surprise  of 
the  duke  may  be  well  conceived,  when  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  him  that  he  should  divest  himself  of  the  territory  of 
Ferrara,  which  he  had  derived  through  a  long  train  of  iUus- 
trious  ancestors,  and  should  accept,  as  a  compensation,  the 
remote  and  unimportant  city  of  Ajsti,  to  which  the  pope  had 
of  late  asserted  some  pretensions.*  Of  all  his  family  there 
was  no  one  less  likely  than  Alfonso  to  have  submitted  to  such 
a  disgrace;  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  indigna- 
tion, on  hearing  that,  whilst  he  was  humbly  suing  for  pardon 
at  Rome,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  head  of  the  papal  troops, 
had  entered  his  dominions,  and  had  occupied  not  oidy  all  such 
parts  of  Romagna  as  had  been  united  with  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  but  the  towns  of  Cento,  Brescello,  Carpi,  and  Finale; 
and  had  even  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  important 
city  of  Beggio  to  admit  him  within  their  walb.t  The  design 
of  the  pope  in  requesting  the  presence  of  the  duke  in  Rome, 
if  not  alnsady  sufficiently  apparent,  was  fm*ther  manifested 
by  his  refusal  to  allow  him  to  quit  the  city  and  return  to  his 
own  dominions.  To  no  purpose  did  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  the  nobles  of  the  family  of  Colonna,  some  of  whom  were 
closely  connected  by  affinity  with  the  pope,  intercede  with 
him  for  the  strict  and  honourable  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment. Julius  answered  their  remonstrances  only  by  re- 
proaches and  threats.  Convinced  of  his  perfidious  intentions, 
and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  honour,  Fabrizio 
and  Marc  Antonio  Colonna^  resolved  to  rescue  the  duke  from 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Having,  therefore, 
selected  a  small  band  of  their  confidential  adherents,  Fabrizio 
rode  at  their  head  towards  the  gate  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the  duke  and  Marc  Antonio; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  ihe  gates  more  strongly  guarded 
than  usual,  and  his  further  progress  opposed.  It  was  now, 
however,  too  late  to  retreat,  and  directing  his  followers  to 
effect  a  passage  by  force,  he  conducted  the  duke  in  safety  to 
the  fortress  of  the  Colonna  family  at  Marino.  The  protection 
of  the  duke  was  now  intrusted  to  Prosper©  Colonna,  who 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  xi.        f  Moratori,  x.  87. 
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secretly  conducted  him  through  various  parts  of  Italj;  but  so 
diligently  were  they  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pope, 
that  the  duke  was  frequently  obliged  to  change  his  disguise, 
and  after  having  for  upwards  of  three  months  appeared  in 
the  successive  characters, of  a  soldier,  a  cook,  a  hunter,  and  a 
monk,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  safety^^at  Ferrara.* 
If,  amidst  the  long  catalogue  of  treachery  and  of  crimes  it  be 
pleasant  to  record  a  generous  action,  it  is  doubly  so  to  find 
that  such  action  met  with  a  grateful  return. 

The  vexation  and  resentment  which  the  pope  manifested' 
on  this  occasion  were  extreme;  and  the  duke  was  not  without 
apprehensions  that  he  might  have  sufficient  inf  uence  with  the 
allies  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  Ferrara.  He 
determined,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  his  anger  by  a 
respectful  and  submipsive  embassy;  but  such  was  the  well- 
known  character  of  th^  pontifT,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
prevail  on  any  of  his  courtiers  to  undertake  the  task.  At 
length,  he  fixed  upon  the  poet  Ariosto  for  this  purpose,  who, 
preferring  the  will  of  his  prince  to  his  own  safety,  hastened 
to  Rome.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  pope  had  quitted 
the  city  and  retired  to  a  villa  in  the  vicinity.  To  this  place 
Ariosto  followed  him;  but,  on  being  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  holiness,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  only  chance 
which  he  had  for  his  life  was  to  save  himself  by  flight  ;f  the 
ferocious  pontiff  having,  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  instantly 
quit  the  place,  he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  sea.}  The 
poet  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  safer  alternative,  and 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Ferrara,  to  relate  the 
result  of  his  embassy  to  the  duke.*^ 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  diet  was  held  at  Mantua  for  the  pur- 
pose, real  or  ostensible,  of  securing  the  peace  of  Italy,  at  which 
Matteo  Langio,  cardinal  of  Gurck,  attended  with  full  powers 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian.  The  envoy  of 
Julius  II.  on  this  occasion  was  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  faithful  adherent  of  the  cardinal  de' Medici.^* 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  also  appeared  at  this  meeting,  for  the 

*  Jovius,  in  vita  Alfonsi,  178.  Sardi,  Histoiie  Ferraresi,  xii.  226. 
Giraldi,  Comment,  delle  cose  di  Ferrara,  156. 
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«zpreM  pnzpofie  oC  obtainiBg  the  support  of  the  diet  in  ie» 
storing  the  Medici  to  Florenoe.*  The  ec»diict  of  the  Floten- 
tiiifis^  and  particiikrlj  of  the  Gonfaloiiieie  Soderisi,  had 
jdreadj  excked  in  a  high  degree  the  reeentment  of  Julltie  IL 
The  part  which  thej  had  acted  during  the  late  war,  inwhieh, 
imdor  the  plea  of  a  treaty  with  Louk  XIL,  thej  had  supplied 
him  both  with  money  and  troops,  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
permiasion  granted  to  the  Tthmcl/ory  cardinals  to  hold  their 
council  at  Pisa.  In  order  effectually  to  destroy  the  infloeoce 
^the  French  in  Italy,  a  diange  in  the  goyanment  of  Florence 
was  regarded  as  indispensably  necessary.  The  pope  had 
already  sent  to  FlcNrenoe  his  datary,  Lorenzo  Fucci,  a  native 
of  that  places  ^^  whoy  having  many  firiends  and  great  infiuence 
there,  endeavoured  to  (ffomulgate  opinions  adverse  to  the  rulii^ 
p«rty;  insinuating  that  it  was  now  become  necessary,  not  onlj 
to  detach  the  city  frcMn  its  connexica  with  France^  but  to 
remove  Soderini  jBkhu  his  office  of  Gronfaloniere,  and  call  badk 
the  Me&d  to  their  form«r  authority.  These  praetioes  had, 
however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  agent  of  the  pope  had  been 
oompelled  to  quit  the  dty.f  The  diet  of  Mantua  alEorded 
the  pontiff  a  mc»re  favourable  opportumty  of  effectii]^  his 
purpose.  Giovan-Vittorio  Soderini,  brother  of  the  Gomfalo- 
niere,  who  attaided  at  this  meeting  as  envoy  of  the  Florea* 
tines,  eudeavoored  to  justify  the  conduct  of  tiie  rep«blie,  by 
alleging  that,  in  assistingthe  French  to  defend  their  Milanese 
possessi^Mis,  they  were  acting  under  a  particular  coBventi<m, 
which  obliged  them  to  that  measure,  in  the  same  manner  as 
^bey  had  also  stipulated  to  defend  the  Neapolitan  dom^mkms 
of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  arguments  of  this  kind  were  of  little 
avail.  Jovius,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  unaequainted  with 
political  intrigue^  attributes  the  failure  of  these  representati<Mis 
to  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  Florentine  envoy^  who  ought  to 
have  enforced  them  by  the  oS&i  oi  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  his  brodier  negotiators.*^  Those  who,  like  Jovius, 
judge  of  others  &om  themselves^  may  frequently  be  in  the 
right;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  GonfiEdoniere  was  already  re«^ 
solved  upon,  and  on  this  occasion  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  even  that  powerful  lenitive  would  have  softened  the 
severity  of  his  fate. 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  ItaL  xi.  2,  8. 
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No  sooner  Imd  thetr^KToy  quitted  the  diet,  thaatlieFkNr^- 
imes  were  dedared  to  be  eneiBies  of  the  league^  and  tbe 
Spanish  forces^  under  the  Gommand  of  Caxdona,  were  directed 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  Medici  to  their  native  phice.  The 
dnke  of  Urbino^  then  at  the  head  g£  the  papal  troqnB,  actuated 
^ther  by  partiaiitj  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  of  which  he 
had  firequentlj  been  ssispected,  or  by  enyj  and  ill  will  to  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  refuised  either  to  take  an  actiYC  part,  or 
to  grant  the  use  of  his  artillery  on  this  occasion;  nor  wovld 
he  even  e<»is«Qit  that  such  of  hi&  troqas  as  were  commanded 
by  the  Yitdli  and  by  the  Orsini,  the  near  rehktioiis  of  tiie 
Medici,  ^bould  join  in  the  atten4)t.*  Itiese  commanders,  how- 
ever, quitted  his  can^  and  joined  the  allied  army  in  person. 
Having,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1512,  passed  the  Apennines, 
Gardona  arrived  at  Barbamu\  accompanied  by  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  l^&be  of  Tuscany;  and  pro- 
ceeded from,  thence  by  the  VaMemarina  to  the  phdn  of  Prato.t 
They  were  met  in  tiidr  progress  by  ambassadors  firom  the 
magistraites  of  Florence^  who  requested  to  be  informed  <^  the 
ol^ect  of  the  league;  profes^g  themselves  willing  to  comply 
with  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  representing  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  adherence  to  his  catholic  majesty,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  might  expect  from  their  services. 
To  this  the  viceroy  replied,  that  his  appearance  there  was  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  directions  of  his  sovereign,  but 
was  a  measure  which  had  been  resolved  on  at  the  general  diet 
at  Mantua,  for  the  common,  security  of  Italy,  and  that  whilst  the 
Gronfaloniere  Soderini  eontinaed  to  preside  in  the  Floraottine 
state,  the  rest  of  Italy  could  have  no  assurance  that  the  re- 
public would  not,  when  an  opportunity  again  occurred,  attach 
itself  to  ibe  interests  of  France.  He  therefore  required  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  that  the  Gronfalonie«  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  that  a  new  form  of  government  should 
be  substituted,  which  might  e^joy  &e  confidence  of  Ihe  allied 
powers,  a  measure  that  could  not,  however,  be  efiSscted  with- 
out the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  thdr  former  privil^ea 
and  rights,  j; 

These  propositi<ms  gave  rise  in  Florence  to  violent  dissen- 

♦  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ii.     Guicciard.  lib.  xi. 
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nons  and  debates;  but  before  a  definitive  answer  was  returned, 
the  Gonfak>niere  called  together  the  ConsigUo  maggiorej  or 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  whom  he  addressed  in  an 
energetic  and  idBTecting  harangue.  He  represented  to  the 
assemblj  the  principal  transactions  which  had  occurred  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  he  had  enjoyed  his 
office,  and  freely  offered  his  services^  his  possessions,  and  his 
life,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  preserration 
of  ^eir  liberties.  He  professed  himself  willing,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  relinquish  his  authority  to  those  who  had  so  long 
entrusted  him  with  it,  should  it  in  their  opinion  be  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  general  good;  but  he  entreated  them  to  be 
cautious,  lest  the  measures  which  were  avowedly  directed 
against  himself  should,  in  the  event,  subject  the  republic  to  an 
absolute  and  tyrannical  authority,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  subordination  in  which  they  were  held  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  might  be  considered  as  an  age  of  gold.^^  The 
oration  of  Soderini  had  a  most  powerful  efiect.  The  assembly 
resolved  that  the  established  form  of  their  government  should 
still  be  maintained;  that  the  Medici  should  be  allowed  to 
return  as  private  citizens,  but  that  the  Gonfaloniere  should 
not  be  removed  from  his  ofiice;  and  that  if  the  commanders 
of  the  allied  army  should  persist  in  this  demand,  they  would 
defend  their  liberties  and  their  country  to  the  last  extremity.* 
The  first  apprehensions  of  the  Florentines  were  for  the 
town  of  Prato,  about  ten  miles  from  Florence,  the  garrison  of 
which  they  reinforced  with  two  thousand  soldiers,  hastily  col- 
lected, and  one  hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  Luca 
Savello,  who  had  grown  old  in  arms  without  having  acquired 
either  experience  or  reputation.f  To  these  was  also  added  a 
body  of  Florentine  troops,  which  after  having  been  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  papal  army  in  Lombiurdy,  had  again 
assembled  under  their  leaders.  The  army  of  the  viceroy 
consisted  of  ^re  thousand  experienced  and  well-disciplined 
foot  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  but  they  were 
ill  supplied  with  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  even  with  the 
necessary  articles  of  subsistence;  insomuch  that  their  com- 
mander began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  he 
should  not  long  be  able  to  maiutain  his  position.     He  there- 
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fore  proposed  to  the  Florentine  magistrates  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  without  insisting  on  the  deposition  of  the  Gronfaloniere^ 
if  they  would  admit  the  Medici  into  the  city  as  private  inha- 
bitants, and  pay  to  him  such  a  sum  of  money  as  should  be 
agreed  on,  but  which  should  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  ducats. 
For  the  further  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  he  granted  a  safe- 
conduct  to  the  Florentine  envoys,  and  proposed  to  refrain 
from  his  projected  attack  on  the  town  of  Prato,  if  the  Floren- 
tines would  send  to  his  camp  a  temporary  supply  of  provi- 
sions.* This  was  one  of  those  critical  moments  on  which  the 
fate  of  a  people  sometimes  depends.  Notwithstanding  the 
resolutions  of  the  general  assembly,  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  earnestly  entreated  the  Gt)nfaloniere  to  conclude  the 
negotiation,  and  in  particular  to  furnish  the  approaching  army 
with  the  proposed  supply.  Soderini  hesitated;  and  this  hesi- 
tation accomplished  his  ruin.^^  In  consequence  of  his  inde- 
cision, the  envoys  were  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  day  which  had  been  prescribed  for  that 
purpose.  The  claims  of  hunger  admit  not  of  long  procrasti- 
nation. The  town  of  Prato,  which  offered  a  plentiful  supply, 
was  attacked  with  the  only  two  pieces  of  artillery  that  accom- 
panied the  army,  and  which  had  been  brought  by  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  from  Bologna;  the  garrison,  which  consisted  in 
the  whole  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  shamefully  aban- 
doned its  defence;  and  the  Spaniards  having  effected  a  breach, 
rushed  into  the  town,  and  made  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  aa 
well  of  the  inhabitants  as  of  the  soldiery.  The  number  of 
those  who  perished  is  variously  estimated  from  two  to  five 
thousand  persons.  The  unsparing  violence,  licentiousness, 
and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  are  displayed  by  all  the  Floren- 
tine historians  in  terms  of  sorrow  and  execration,t  and  it  is 
said  that  if  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Giuliano 
had  not,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
fury  of  the  conquerors,  these  enormities  would  have  been 
carried  to  a  still  greater  excess.  ^^  By  the  exertions  of  the 
cardinal,  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  great  church, 
whither  the  chief  part  of  the  females  had  retreated  for  safety  ;^^ 
but  that  these  precautions  were  not  always  sufficient  to  answer 
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liie  intended  purpose,  is  evident  from  the  inataaees  wliicii 
hftTO  been  given  of  the  magnanimoufl  oondnct  of  iome  of  tiie 
women  on  ^his  oecaeion.^* 

The  intelligence  of  this  alarming  transaetion  was  reeeiTed 
bj  the  Flofentine  envoys,  as  thej  were  {Nnooeeding  to  the 
camp  of  the  allies  to  eondode  the  negotiation;  but  the  oppor- 
tonity  for  reeonciliation  was  now  p«it,  and  they  therofcwe 
speedily  returned  to  Florence  to  apprise  their  fellow-cttixens 
of  the  event.     Though  disdnguished  by  many  good  qualities, 
the  Gronfaloniere  was  not  possessed  of  the  courage  and  promp- 
titude requisite  on  such  an  oocasi<m.     No  eflfoetual  measures 
were  yet  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  city;  and  his  impolitic 
adherence  to  the  French  had,  in  this  emergency,  left  him 
without  an  ally.     His  iidpless  condition  was  too  evident  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Medici  within  ibe  city, 
who  resolved  not  to  wait  the  approadi  of  the  viceroy  fat 
effecting  a  revolution.     About  thirty  young  men  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  uniting  themselves  in  a  body,  entered   tiie 
palace  of  magistracy,  and  seising  on  the  Gonfaloniere,  threat- 
ened to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  instantly  accompany 
them;  at  the  same  time  offering  him  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  Piero  Vettori,  two  of  whose  sons  had  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking,  and  pledging  their  faith  fot  his  personal  safety. 
Unprovided  with  the  means  of  resistance,  and  deserted  by  has 
adherents,  Soderini  peaceably  submitted  to  his  fate;  and  the 
insurgents  having  called  together  the  other  magistrates,  and 
obtained  a  solemn  deposition  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  entered  into 
an  immediate  treaty  with  the  viceroy.*    By  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, which  is  always  adverted  to  by  the  Florentine  his- 
torians with  great  disi^probation  and  regret,  the  free  ecHi- 
stitution  of  the  city  received  its  fatal  wound;  but  it  may  justly 
be  doubted  whether,  if  such  an  event  had  not  taken  plsM^  the 
consequences  would  not  have  been  still  more  to  be  lamented. 
Had  the  allied  army  entered  the  city  in  an  hostile  manner, 
an  absolute  and  severe  dominion  would  probably  have  been 
substituted  for  the  more  moderated  authority  whidi   liie 
Medici  continued  to  exercise  for  several  years  after  their 
return;  whilst  the  carnage  and  devastation  winch  would 
have  ensued  might  have  added  new  horrors  to  the  page  of 
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liiatory,  alreudy  too  deepljr  stained  with  the  rektion  of  simiUr 
eyents. 

The  frienda  of  the  Medici  within  the  city  having  thus 
accomplished  their  purpose,  conducted  Soderini  on  the  s^me 
evening  from  the  house  of  Vettori,  and  sent  him  ynder  a  guaifd 
to  Siena;  to  which  plfice  he  was  also  accompanied  bj  several 
of  his  rdatioDs  and  iriends.  Here  he  ohtfiined  from  the  pope 
a  passport  to  proceed  to  Rome;  but  having  been  apprized  bj 
his  brother,  the  cardinal  Soderini,  that  jnlius  bad  a  design  to 
despoil  him  of  his  richea,  which  he  wua  supposed  to  have 
amassed  to  a  considerate  amount,  he  hastened  to  Ancon% 
where  he  took  shipping,  and  proceeded  to  Raguaai  Being 
informed  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the  pope  tiad  e:s:pressed 
great  resentment  against  him,  he  quitted  Eagusa,  and  took 
up  his  residence  within  the  Turkish  dominions**  In  effecting 
his  escape  he  had  been  assisted  bj  Ant<mio  di  Segna,  who  had 
"been  sent  to  him  by  hia  brother  to  apprize  him  of  the  danger 
which  would  attend  bis  visit  to  Rome,  Antonio  had  no 
fiooner  returned  to  the  citj,  than  he  was  seized  upon  by  the 
order  of  the  pope  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  snh- 
jected  to  the  torture  to  compel  him  to  discover  the  place  of 
retreat  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  the  circumstances  attending  his 
escape.  Being  liberated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  returned 
to  his  house,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died  in  consequence 
of  the  Buiferings  which  he  had  undergone/^  leaving  on  tlie 
memory  of  Julius  II,  a  stain  which  will  present  itself  in  strong 
colours,  as  often  as  his  name  occurs  to  the  notice  of  posterity. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  1512,  Giultano  de'  Medici 
entered  the  city  of  Florence,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
with  his  brother  eighteen  years  before^  He  was  accompanied 
by  Francesco  Alhizi,  at  whose  house  he  aHghted,  and  where 
he  was  visited  by  most  of  the  principal  families  in  the  place. 
On  tliis  occasion  it  was  remarked,  that  many  of  those  who 
had  been  the  most  forward  in  offering  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  support  of  Bodenni,  were  the  most  assiduous  in  their 
end^ivours  to  secure  the  lavourablo  opinion  of  Giuliano  d«' 
Medic  J,  t  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  viceroy  Cardoua 
entej^  the  city  that  the  depending  negotiations  were  dually 
terminated.     Seating  himself  in  the  vacant  chair  of  the  Gon* 
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faloniere,  he  prescribed  to  the  magistrates  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  on  which  alone  he  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  armj. 
His  propositions,  although  confusedly  expressed,  or  ill  under- 
stood by  his  reluctant  hearers,  who  were  still  eager  to  preserve^ 
at  least,  the  external  forms  and  shadows  of  liberty,  were 
assented  to  without  opposition.^  In  these  discussions  the 
Medici  displayed  great  moderation.  They  only  demanded 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  as  private  citizens,  and 
should  haye  the  right  of  purchasing  their  forfeited  property 
and  effects  at  the  prices  for  which  they  had  been  sold  by 
government;  paying  also  the  amount  of  such  sums  as  had 
heen  laid  out  in  their  improvement.  With  respect  to  the 
political  connexions  of  the  state,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Flo- 
rentines should  enter  into  the  league  with  the  other  allies  for 
the  common  defence  of  Italy;  that  they  should  pay  to  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  forty  thousand  ducats;  to  the  vice- 
roy Cardona,  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign,  eighty  thousand,  and 
for  his  own  use,  twenty  thousand;  and  they  also  engaged  in  a 
particular  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the  mutual 
defence  of  their  respective  possessions.* 

The  return  of  the  Medici  to  their  native  place  had  already 
overthrown  the  popular  form  of  the  Florentine  govemm^it, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Gronfaloniere  rendered  it  necessary 
to  adopt  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  state.  As  the 
cardinal  yet  remained  at  Prato,  the  magistrates  and  principal 
executive  officers  met  together,  and  admitting  Giuliano  and 
his  adherents  to  their  councils,  they  attempted  to  form  such  a 
system,  as,  whilst  it  admitted  the  return  of  the  Medici,  might 
counterbalance  the  preponderating  influence  which  that  family 
had  before  enjoyed.  To  this  end,  they  proposed  that  the 
Gonfaloniere  should  be  elected  for  one  year  only,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  negotiation,  or  hold 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  without  a  thorough 
participation  with  the  other  members  of  the  state.  A  council 
of  eighty  citizens  was  to  be  chosen  every  six  months,  and  the 
principal  magistrates  were  to  be  created  by  the  ConsigHo 
grandcy  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom.f  In  these  regula- 
tions Giuliano,  who  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  mildness  and 
urbanity  of  his  ancestor,  Veri  de'  Medici,  rather  than  the 
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pditical  sagadtj  and  yigilance  of  the  great  Cosmo,  readily 
concarred;  and  Giovan-Batista  Bidolfi  was  appointed  the 
first  Gonfaloniere  under  the  reformed  government.  It  soon^ 
however,  appeared,  that  by  this  institution  the  Medici  were 
left  without  authority  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents;  and 
as  the  new  Gonfaloniere  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  influence^ 
but  strongly  attached  to  the  popular  party,  apprehensions 
were  justly  entertained,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  troopfi 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity,  the  Medici  and  their 
adherents  would  again  be  expelled.  In  this  emergency  many 
of  the  chief  citizens  resorted  to  the  cardinal  at  Prato>  and 
concerted  with  him  and  with  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Lorenzo, 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Fiero,  the  means  of  repairing  the 
error  of  Giuliano,  and  of  establishing  the  government  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  had  been  conducted  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  in  1494.*  Whilst  the  members  of  the  senate 
were  debating  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
proposed  system  of  their  government,  the  palace  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  who  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
deliberations.  In  their  stead  a  new  council  of  sixty-six 
citizens  was  appointed,  the  members  of  which  were  known  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  Medici.  Eidold  was  compelled  tp 
renounce  the  office  of  Gonfaloniere,  which  he  had  so  lately 
accepted.  The  brother  and  nephews  of  Piero  Soderini  were 
ordered  to  be  confined  at  different  places  within  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  and  Giuliano  was  expressly  acknowledged  as 
chief  of  the  state.f  This  event  may  be  considered  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  popular  government  of  Florence,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  rights  of  the  citizens  had 
been  less  rigidly  insisted  on  in  the  deliberations  held  with 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  a  greater  share  of  authority  might  not 
have  been  preserved  to  the  people  at  large  than  it  was  after- 
wards possible  to  secure.  The  freedom  of  a  state  is  as  mucli 
endangered  by  intemperance  and  violence,  as  by  indifference 
and  neglect;  and  when  once  the  spirit  of  opposition  is  roused 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  either  party  sees  its  own  destruction  in 
the  success  of  the  other,  they  both  resort  by  common  consent 
to  the  indiscriminating  authority  of  a  despot,  as  the  only 
shelter  from  that  political  resentment,  which,  whilst  it  pro- 
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of  which  was  Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  a  young  man  of  family, 
whose  proficiency  in  literature  had  led  him  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  examples  of  ancient  courage,  and  inspired  him 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  is,  of  all  passions,  the 
most  noble  and  the  most  dangerous.  In  the  Me^d,  he  saw 
the  oppressors  of  his  country;  and  whilst  he  dwelt  with 
admiration  on  the  splendid  treachery  of  Brutus,  he  avowed 
his  determination  to  imitate  him,  if  another  Cassius  could  ibe 
found  to  second  his  efibrts.  Such  an  associate  was  soon  dis- 
covered in  Agostino  Capponi.  Many  persons  of  great  repu- 
tation and  extensive  influence  secretly  favoured  the  enter- 
prise, and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  assassination  of  the 
obnoxious  parties.  An  accident,  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  Capponi,  prevented,  however,  the  execution  of  their  project, 
and  not  only  involved  in  destruction  both  himself  and  his 
companion,  but  led  to  the  accusation  of  many  citizens  of  the 
first  respectability.  As  Capponi  was  entering  the  house  of 
the  Pucci,  a  paper  fell  from  his  bosom,  which  contained  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  had  either  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy, or  were  thought  by  those  with  whom  it  originated 
likely  to  favour  their  cause.  This  dangerous  scroll  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  magistrates.  Boscoli  and 
Capponi  were  apprehended,  and,  on  their  examination,  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  to  which  the  paper  had  given  rise. 
Among  those  who  appeared  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  were  Cosmo  de'  Pazzi,  archbishop  of  Florence^ 
Nicolo  Valori,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
the  celebrated  historian,  Nicolo  MachiaveUi,  then  secretary  of 
the  republic,  Giovanni  Folchi,  Piero  Qrlandini,  and  many 
other  persons  of  eminence,  all  of  whom  were  ordered  to  be 
closely  confined  until  their  guilt  or  their  innocence  might  be 
ascertained  by  a  further  inquiry.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  to  which  this  alarming  dis- 
covery gave  rise,  the  attention  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was 
suddenly  called  to  a  yet  more  important  object,  which  induced 
him  to  quit  the  city  of  Florence  in  the  midst  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  to  proceed,  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  state 
of  his  health  would  permit,  to  Rome.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  Julius  IL,  which  happened  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1513. 
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Kotwitbstanding  the  ample  successes  which,  in  the  latter 

part  of  his  life^  had  attended  the  arms  and  crowned  the 
designs  of  Julius  II.,  they  were  by  no  means  commeoeurate 
with  the  reach  of  his  ambition  and  the  extent  of  his  views. 
Wot  satisfied  with  having  acted  the  principal  part  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  he  bad  determined  to 
free  that  country  from  all  foreign  powers  and  to  model  its 
governments  at  hia  own  pleasure.  Hence  he  certainly 
meditated  hostilities  against  his  ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  whose 
sovereignty  of  Naples  was  incompatible  with  his  designs, 
"  If  Heaven  he  wilhngj"  said  he,  shaking  the  staff  which 
supported  his  aged  steps,  and  trembling  witb  rage^  "  the 
Neapolitans  shall  in  a  short  time  have  another  master.*'* 
The  late  proceedings  of  the  Medici  in  Florence  had,  how- 
ever, given  him  no  slight  offence;  inasmuch  as  they  bad  not 
required  his  participation  or  concurrence  in  the  political 
arrangements  of  the  place,  but  had  secured  to  themselves  a 
supreme  and  independent  authority. f  But  whilst  Julius 
was  immersed  in  these  meditations^  he  forgot  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  he  held  hi^  own  existence,  and  a  few  days* 
sickness  terminated  his  extensive  projects  and  laid  him  to 
rest.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he  died  phrenetic,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  Out  of  Italy,  French  I  Out,  Alfonso  of  Este ! "  but 
Muratori  conjectures  that  he  retained  Ids  reason  to  the 
last;!  and  it  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  those  expressions 
which  were  considered  as  the  proofs  of  delirium,  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  effects  of  "  the  riding  passion,  strong  in 
death-" 

The  foregoing  pages  have  afforded  us  suf^cient  opportu- 
nities of  appreciating  the  character  and  talents  of  Julius  IL 
Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  indefatigable,  he  neither 
sought  repose  himself,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others. 
In  searching  for  a  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth>  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  person  whose  conduct 
and  temper  were  more  directly  opposed  to  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  example  of  its  founder;  but  this  was 
not  the  test  by  which  the  conclave  judged  of  the  qualifica* 
tions  of  a  pontiff,  who  was  now  no  longer  expected  to  seclude 
himself  from  the  cares  of  the  worlds  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
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Mfuitaal  eoncenu  oi  Us  flock.  JaHiHi  II.  is  thantfore  not 
io  be  judged  by  a  rule  of  oondiict  whidi  he  neither  pvo* 
poeed  to  hinMelf  nor  was  expected  to  conform  to  fay  o^eri» 
Hk  yigoroiis  and  aetiTe  mind  eonesponded  with  the  restleflB 
apiiit  of  the  timea^  and  his  good  fcnrtime  raised  him  to  an 
eminence  firom  which  he  looked  down  on  the  proudest  soyo* 
reigns  of  the  earth.  His  ambition  was  not,  however,  the 
passion  of  a  grordling  mind,  nor  were  the  adranti^es  whidh 
he  sought  to  attain  of  a  temporary  or  personal  nature.  To 
•estabtii^  the  anthority  of  the  hcdy  see  throughout  Enrc^pe, 
to  reeover  the  dominions  of  the  churchy  to  expel  all  fordgn 
powersy  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  berbariaDSy  from  Italy, 
and  to  restore  that  country  to  the  donnnion  of  its  native 
princes,  were  the  rast  olgects  of  his  comprehensive  mind. 
These  oljects  he  tired,  in  a  great  degree,  to  accomplish;  and 
it  may  w^  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  entoied  cm  his 
career  at  an  earlier  period  of  life^  he  would  not  have  carried 
his  ^signs  into  full  efifect.  In  suppressing  the  vicars  c£ 
the  church,  and  uniting  thor  territories  to  the  holy  see,  he 
completed  what  Alexander  VL  had  begun;  but  without  in* 
cnrring  an  equal  degree  of  odium  to  tha^  whidi  has  been 
attached  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.  The  Italian 
historians  have  not,  however,  slMrnn  themselves  favouraUe 
to  his  fame;  and  Guiociardini  asserts,*  ^^  That  if  he  be  oon* 
Adered  as  a  great  man,  it  is  <mly  by  those  who^  having 
fcnrgotten  the  right  meaning  of  words  and  confused  iske 
distinctioiis  of  a  sound  judgment,  conceive  that  it  is  rath^ 
the  office  of  a  supreme  pontiff  to  add  to  the  dominion  of  the 
apostolic  see  by  Christian  arms  and  Christian  blood,  tEan  to 
afil)rd  the  example  of  a  well-regulated  life." 

That  the  maridal  character  of  this  pontiff  who  frequently 
led  his  troops  in  person,  tonded  to  diminish  the  reverence 
•due  to  the  holy  see^  and,  like  the  enormities  of  Alexander  YL, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  which  speedily  fc^owed^ 
has  been  conjectured  by  many  writers,  and  seems,  indeed, 
highly  probable.^  In  his  private  life,  he  is  said  to  Inve 
been  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of  wine,  which  may 
account  for  some  of  the  eccentricities  receded  of  him  ;^  biit 
it  is  admitted  by  all  writers  that  he  did  not,  like  too  many 
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pcmdffis  <li3grace  Ids  pontificate  bj  disBipating  the  revenues 
and  domain B  of  the  chui^h  among  Me  rdations  and  favouritee. 
With  the  exception  only  of  the  city  of  Pesaroi,  tlie  iovestiture 
of  wMch,  with  the  consent  of  the  coUego  of  cardinals,  was 
granted  to  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  UrbinOj  tlie  conquests  of 
Julius  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  church,  and  he 
withstood  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter  Felice,  the  wife  of 
M.  Antonio  ColoDoa^  who  solicited  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  for 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,  the  half-brother  of  her  husband  j 
liaving  openly  declared  to  her  that  he  did  not  think  hira  de* 
flerying  of  that  rank.  Jnlins  was  the  first  pontiff  who  re* 
viyed  the  custom  which  had  long  been  discontinued  by  hii 
predecessorss  of  suffering  his  beard  to  extend  to  its  natural 
length,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  in  order  to  give 
additional  respect  and  dignity  to  his  appearance  ;  but  wliich 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  attributed  to  Ida  impatient 
temper  and  incessant  occupations,  which  left  him  no  time  ftw 
the  usual  attentions  to  his  person* 

That  Julius  was  no  scholar,  is  asserted  on  his  own  autho- 
rity; but  although  he  did  not  devote  hunself  to  sedentary 
occupations,  he  was  Eot^  like  Paul  XL,  a  persecutor  of  men  of 
learning.  On  tbe  contrary,  those  few  ecclesiastics  whom  he 
raised  to  the  purple  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  without  the  solicitation  of  foreign  powers,  were  all  men 
of  considerable  talents  and  acquirement.  At  no  time  have 
the  professors  of  literature  been  sparing  of  their  acknow* 
ledgmenta  for  the  favour  of  the  great;  and  Julius  IL  is  the 
frequent  theme  of  applause  in  tlie  works  of  his  contemporaries 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,** 
Of  these,  some  have  celebrated  his  magnanimity,  Ins  couragCj 
his  promptitude  in  war?  and  othei^  his  strict  administration  of 
justice  and  his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace*  In  a  copy  of 
verses,  addressed  by  Yalerianus  to  the  pope,  on  the  pro- 
ficiency made  by  his  nephew,  G-iovanni  Francesco  della 
Rovere,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  that  author  asserts  that  not 
only  polite  literature,  but  tbe  severer  studies,  had  begun  to 
•ssumo  a  new  form,  and  were  cultivated,  under  his  influence, 
with  great  success.^'^  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  during  his 
.  pontificate^  amidst  the  tumults  of  war,  the  depopulation  of 
cities,  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  of  famine,  and  all  thoae 
(calamities  aod  commotions  wkich  agitate  and  distract   the 
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hmnan  mine!,  the  great  and  distinguished  characters  who  were 
destined  to  illustrate,  by  their  works,  the  more  pacific  reign 
of  his  successor,  were  principally  formed.  Already  had 
Bembo  distinguished  himself  by  numerous  productions,  both 
in  the  Italian  and  Latin  tongue,  which  had  spread  his  repu- 
tation through  the  whole  extent  of  Italy.  Castiglione  had 
composed  his  elegant  work,  to  which  we  haye  before  adverted, 
and  Ariosto  had  not  only  formed  the  design,  but  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  execution  of  his  immortal  poem.^ 

Of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Julius  towards  men  of 
talents,  a  decisive  instance  appears  in  his  conduct  towards 
Giovanni  Antonio  Flaminio,  the  learned  father  of  a  still  more 
learned  son  ;  and  who,  having  pronounced  an  oration  before 
him  at  Imola,  in  the  year  1506,  was  honoured  by  him  with 
the  most  friendly  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  respect,  and 
invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Rome.  Flaminio  excused 
himself;  and  the  pope,  instead  of  manifesting  his  displeasure, 
presented  him  with  fifty  gold  crowns.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  bishop  of  Nami,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  Imola, 
was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  call  upon  Flaminio,  and  to  assure 
him  of  the  continuance  of  his  regard,  and  of  his  wish  to  know 
in  what  manner  he  could  give  hun  the  most  effectual  proofs 
of  it.*  The  favour  of  the  pontiff  induced  Flaminio  to  address 
to  him  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  the  poet  encourages 
him  to  persevere  in  his  great  design  of  delivering  Italy  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  crown  his  glory  by  becoming  the 
assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  An  exhortation  so 
consonant  to  the  disposition  and  views  of  the  pope,  was 
doubtless  received  with  favour,  and  the  stem  mind  of  Julius 
might  perhaps  trace  with  satisfaction,  in  the  elegant  lines  of 
Flaminio,  the  durable  records  of  his  future  fame. 

The  Vatican  library,  which  had  been  begun  by  Nicholas  Y., 
and  enlarged  by  the  attention  of  succeeding  pontiffs,  derived 
no  great  advantage  from  the  patronage  of  Julius  IL  But 
this  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  his  disregard  of  litera- 
ture, as  to  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of  collecting  a 
separate  library  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  was 
not  to  owe  its  importance  to  the  number  so  much  as  to  the 
value  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  which  it  was  to  be 
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composed.  It  wa«  also  intended  that  the  splendour  of  this 
collection  should  be  enhanced  by  works  iu  painting  and 
sculptiirej  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  time;  but 
the  death  of  the  pope  prevented,  itt  all  probability,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plan  ;  and  as  no  such  distinct  collection  has 
been  a<lverted  to  in  later  times,  it  may  justly  be  conjectured 
that  it  has  been  united  with  that  of  the  Vatican,  In  a  letter 
of  Betnbo  to  the  pope,  written  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  tJiis  library  is  paii;icularly  mentioned  ;  and  from  the 
same  letter  we  learn  some  curious  particulars^  respecting  not 
only  the  attention  of  that  pontiff  to  the  promotion  of  lite- 
raturoj  but  the  restoration  of  the  long-lost  art  of  abbreviated 
or  short-hand  writing,  of  which  Bembo  may  be  considered  as 
the  revivor  in  modern  times,* 

Fietro  Bemho  to  Julius  IL 

"  In  the  acquisition  of  the  volume  lately  sent  to  you  fixim 
Dacia,  written  in  beautiful  characters,  but  such  as  are  in  our 
days  unintelligible  J  I  perceive  an  additional  instance  of  the 
perpetual  good  fortune  which  has  always  attended  you,  and 
which,  whilst  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
dii^ection  of  the  concerns  of  the  universe,  it  has  enabled  you 
to  surpass  the  expectations  of  all  men,  has  never  failed  to  add 
to  your  I'cputatlon,  even  in  matters  of  less  importance.  For 
after  you  liad  intrusted  this  book  to  me,  that  I  might  endea- 
vour to  decipher  the  charactei^s,  and  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sult, and  I  had  begun  to  turn  over  and  carefully  to  inspect 
its  pagesj  I  could  not  help  entertaining  more  confident  hopes 
of  success  in  my  undeitaking,  fi*om  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  enjoined  by  you  than  fixun  the  faciUty  of  the  task, 
which  appeared  indeed  impracticable,  or  from  my  own  in- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  a  miuute  examination  of  the  whole 
manuscript  I  observed,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pages,  a  line 
written  in  commou  letters,  but  almost  erased  and  obliterated, 
from  which  I  collected  that  tiie  volume  was  written  in  ancient 
notes  or  cliaractei's,  such  as  were  used  by  those  persons  ^vho 
wore  denominated  notaries;  and  that  the  work  itself  was  a 
portion  of  the  commentary  of  Hyginus,  de  Syderibus,  On 
discovering  this  line,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  this 
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was  the  Cieeranan  method  of  writiDg;  for  I  recollected  that 
Plataich  has  iufomed  vs  that  the  profeadon  of  those  who 
were  called  notaries  took  its  origin  firam  Ci€«x>,  who  had 
InTonted  a  series  of  marksy  each  <^  which  represented  a  ccmi- 
bination  of  lettersy  and  that  he  had  instmeted  his  cop  jists  in 
this  art»  who  were  thus  enaUed  to  note  down  during  tiie  time 
of  deHverj,  in  a  small  compass  and  in  a  legible  form,  for  his 
use,  the  speedies  of  any  of  the  senators  wluch  he  wished  to 
preserre.  It  was  bj  this  means,  Fhitarch  adds,  that  the 
oration  which  Gato  proiunmced  i^ainst  the  Catiline  eon- 
spirators,  in  oppositaon  to  the  f^inion  of  CaBsar,  had  been 
handed  down  to  bis  time.  I  also  recollect  that  not  onlj 
Plutardi,  bat  Valerius  Martial  has  remarked,  that  the  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  notaries  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition in  writing,  and  his  celebrated  verses  on  this  subject 
yet  remain.  Ausonins  likewise  commemorates,  in  his  verses, 
«  boy,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  characters,  took  down  a 
long  discourse  during  the  time  of  recitation.  Pmdentias,  in 
«  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cassianus,  has  recorded  that  the 
latter  had  established  an  academy,  in  which  children  were 
taught  the  use  of  these  characters.  Having,  therdbre,  com- 
pared another  copy  of  Hygynns,  written  in  our  usual  manner, 
with  this  Dacian  manuscript,  I  have  been  enabled  to  explain 
the  sense  and  signification  of  many  of  these  marks,  the  mean- 
ing <^  which  is  changed,  not  only  by  the  variation  of  the 
marks  themselves,  but  in  smne  degree  even  by  the  xyonctoa- 
tion;  alUiough  in  such  a  definite  and  r^ular  form,  that  if  any 
one  would  take  the  trouble,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  very 
difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  and  once  more  restore  it  to 
general  use.  This  discovmy  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  as 
I  conceived  I  should  give  yon  ccMuplete  satisfaction  on  this 
head;  and  this  pleasure  was  in  wme  d^ree  increased  by  the 
consideration,  that  aithoi^h  several  distinguished  and  learned 
men  ci  the  present  times  had,  at  your  desire,  endeavoured  to 
explain  this  work,  their  attonpts  bad  been  wholly  fruitless. 
As  a  favourable  opportunity  thus  offers  itself  of  extending 
your  fame  in  the  litomry  world  and  securing  the  i^lause  of 
future  times,  I  entreat  you  not  to  n^lect  it,  but  to  ^vote 
some  portion  of  your  extensive  talents,  which  are  sufficiently 
capacious  to  embrace  and  comprehend  all  subjects,  in  re- 
-^vering  this  mode  of  writing,  by  intrusting  it  to  skilful 
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printers,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  as  they  certainly  are,  to  be 
by  them  made  public.  For  what  indeed  can  be  more  ho- 
nourable to  your  reputation,  or  more  advantageous  to  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  than  to  restore,  by  your  pious  attention, 
an  art  invented  by  Cicero,  and  long  held  in  great  esteem  for 
its  acknowledged  utility;  butwhich,  through  the  injuries  of 
time,  has  for  a  long  course  of  years  been  wholly  lost,  Ptolomy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus^ 
are  commended  for  their  diligence  in  collecting  books  for  the 
celebrated  libraries  which  they  formed;  and  it  has  always 
been  considered  as  praiseworthy,  even  in  the  greatest  cha- 
racters and  in  those  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  to  pro- 
mote literary  studies,  and  to  supply  materials  for  those  talents 
which  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  This 
diligence  you  have  yourself  emulated,  in  having  added  another 
library  to  the  celebrated  collection  formed  by  your  prede- 
cessors in  the  Vatican;  not,  indeed,  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  volumes,  but  by  their  high  value  and  perfect 
preservation;  and  rendered  much  more  pleasant  for  the  use 
of  the  pontiffs  by  the  ccHnmodioaniess  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  the  elegant  ornaments  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
mirrors  with  which  it  is  embellished.  For  my  own  part,  I 
eonfess  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  yen  can  confer  greater 
ornament,  greater  elegance,  or  even  greater  authority,  on  this 
your  library,  than  by  recalling  to  light  the  invention  of  this 
almost  divine  man,  and  restoring  his  art  of  writing.  For, 
although  it  has  always  been  your  character  not  to  devote  your 
attention  to  any  objects  but  those  which  you  have  endea- 
voured, with  such  constant  perseverance,  incredible  expense^ 
and  immense  labours  and  dimger  to  accomplish,  and  by  which 
the  Roman  republic  intrusted  to  your  care  might  maintain  its 
supreme  authority,  yet  it  is  due  horn  your  prudence  and  your 
piety  not  to  neglect  that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture; for  in  those  studies  are  involved  many  things  of  no  in- 
considerable importance  to  the  ornament  and  convenience  of 
human  life."  ^^ 
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CHAPTER   X. 

1513. 

Assembly  of  the  conclave — ^Mode  of  electing  a  pope — Election  of  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici — ^Motives  of  the  choice  of  the  conclave — Reason  of 
his  taking  the  name  of  Leo  X. — His  coronation — Procession  to  the 
Lateran — Embassy  from  Florence — Leo  pardons  the  Florentine  conspi- 
rators— Recalls  Pietro  Soderini — Appoints  Bembo  and  Sadoleti  his 
secretaries — ^Resolves  to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe — Louis  XII. 
threatens  the  state  of  Milan — Treaty  of  Blois — Leo  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade Louis  XII. — Opposes  him,  and  forms  with  Henry  VIII.  the  treaty 
of  Mechlin — Subsidizes  the  Swiss — Louis  XII.  attacks  the  Milanese — 
Battle  of  Novara  and  defeat  of  the  French — ^Leo  recommends  lenient 
measures — Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy — Henry  VIII.  invades 
France — ^Battle  of  the  Spurs — The 'king  of  Scotland  attacks  England — 
Battle  of  Flodden— Congi-atulatory  letter  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII. — 
Treaty  of  Dijon — Battle  of  Vicenza — ^The  emperor  elect  and  the  Vene- 
tians submit  their  differences  to  Leo  X. — ^Leo  renews  the  meetings  of 
the  Lateran  council — ^Nominates  four  cardinals — Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
assumes  the  government  of  Florence — Giuliano  de'  Medici  admitted  a 
Roman  citizen — Leo  pardons  the  refractory  cardinals — Humiliation  and 
absolution  of  Louis  XII. 

On  the  third  day  of  March,  1513,  the  cardinals  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  Rome  entered  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  where 
the  mass  of  the  Spirito  Santo  was  celebrated  by  the  cardinal 
of  Strigonia;  after  which,  the  bishop  of  Castello  having  made 
the  usual  oration  de  pontifice  elegendoy  they  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  conclave  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  pope.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month  that  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici  arrived  in  Eome  and  joined  his  brethren. 
The  whole  number  of  cardinals  who  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion  was  twenty -five.* 

There  are  four  different  modes  of  electing  the  supreme 
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pontiff;  by  hupiraiian,  hy  compramise^  by  scruHnyy  and  by 
accessJ'^ 

An  election  by  inspiration  is  effected  by  several  of  the 
cardinals  calling  aloud,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  they  wish  to  raise  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
This  method  of  resorting  to  the  pretext  of' supernatural  aid  \9 
seldom  relied  on,  except  when  all  human  means  have  failed 
of  success.  If,  however,  a  powerful  party  can  be  raised, 
and  their  efforts  happen  to  be  strongly  seconded,  the  rest  of 
the  cardinals,  unwilling  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  de-- 
cided  opposition,  or  to  be  the  last  in  expressing  their  consent^ 
hasten  to  concur  in  the  choice. 

It  is  called  an  election  by  compromise^  when  the  cardinals, 
not  being  able  to  determine  on  a  proper  person,  agree  to 
submit  the  choice  of  a  pontiff  to  one  or  more  of  their  own 
body,  nominated  for  that  purpose.  It  was  thus  that  John 
XXII.,  after  having  obtained  the  solemn  assent  of  the  whole 
college  to  abide  by  his  decision,  assumed  to  himself  the  pon- 
tificate; an  event  which  induced  the  cardinals  not  to  intrust 
this  power  in  future  to  any  o&  their  number,  without  such 
restrictions  as  might  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  event. 

In  choosing  a  pope  by  scrutiny ,  the  cardinals  each  write 
their  own  name,  with  that  of  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
recommend,  on  a  billet  or  ticket;  which  they  afterwards  place, 
with  many  ceremonies  and  genuflexions,  in  a  large  and  highly 
ornamented  chalice  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  which  they 
assemble.  The  tickets  are  then  taken  out  by  officers  appointed 
from  their  own  body  for  that  purpose,  and  the  number  is' 
carefully  compared  with  that  of  the  persons  present;  after 
which,  if  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  cardinals  has  two-' 
thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  he  is  declared  to  be  canoni-- 
cally  elected  pope.  When,  however,  after  repeated  trials^ 
this  does  not  occur,  a  new  proceeding  takes  place,  which  i» 
called  election  by  access  ;  in  which  any  cardinal  may  accede 
to  the  vote  of  another,  by  an  alteration  of  his  ticket  in  a  pre- 
scribed form.  When  by  these  means  the  choice  of  a  pontiff 
is  effected,  the  tickets  are  prudently  committed  to  the  flames, 
to  prevent  all  pretext  for  further  inquiry. t 

*  Ceremonial  de  Rome,  in  Supplem.  an  Corps  Diplomatique,  t.  46. 
+  Id.  ib. 
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'  AUfcer  a  deliberation  wBieh  hsted  for  tke  space  oisenrea^K^ 
the  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  upon  the  cardinal  de'  Medlciy 
who  was  elected  by  scrutiDj.*  As  he  was  at  this  ^me  the 
ehief  cardinal  deacon^  it  was  his  office  to  exaznine  the  votes^ 
in  which  he  conducted  hhnsdf  witk  greal*  modesltf;  and  when; 
he  had  ihe  happiness,  to  find  that  he.  was  hinself  the  ibrta« 
nalie  candidate^  not  thje>  kast  alteration  was  percetre^  m  h» 
cenntenanee.f  He  immediately  reeeired  the  adaaratioBr  oB 
tibe  cardinals,  whom  he  embraced  and  kissed  m  retnrxi.  Thejr 
tiiien  requested  to  know  what  name  he  would  assume;  ta 
which  he  replied,  that  he  should  submit  it  to*  the  saered  col-^ 
lege;  but  on  being  again  entreated  to  make  his  choice  Im 
answered,  tiiat  among  his  other  vain  c<:^tation%  he  had  at 
EMxme  times  thought  tibali  if  he  should  ever  be  called  to  1&& 
pontifical  chair,  he  would  take  the  n^neof  Lbo  this  Teut^. 
which,  if  {^reeable  to  them,  he  would  now  ad^^t;  bat  if  not, 
he  would  alter  his  intention.  On  this  maoj  of  the  eardioala 
expressed  their  approbation^  alleging^  that  if  thej  had  bee& 
elated*  they  would  have  made  the  same  choice.^  Oae.oi  the 
windows  of  the  conclaTe,  whi^  had  been  closed  up  as^  usaal 
on  such  occasions^  was  then  Inroken  diown,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese  announced  to  the  people  in  the  usual;  form 
tiie  election  of  a  pope,  and  the  name  wblch  he  had  assumed.^ 
lie  was  thea  placed  in  ihe  pontifical  chair,  and  carried  to.1^. 
(^urch  of  S.  Pietro,  accompanied  by  the  whole  condaTe  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  city,  anuxlst  the  rejoicii^s  of  the  people 
and  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  clergy  singing  as  they  paa^d^ 
Te  Deum  laudartms;  and  being  brought  before  the  great 
aitfflr  he  was  there  enthroned}; 

The  causes  which  determined  the  college  in  their  choice  of 
a  pontiff  on  this  occasion  rest  chiefly  on  conje^re.  It  is^ 
however,  sufficiently  understood,  that  w]|ilst  the  elder  mem>- 
bers  inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  cardinal  Alborese,  who 
had  on  one  ex^nination  thirteen  TOtes>  in  his  faToor,§  the. 
younger,  and  particmarly  those  of  royal  and  noble  fan^es^ 
adhered  to  that  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.^  Of  the  elder 
members,  no  one  possessed  greater  inflflienee  than  B^^^Uo 

•  Conclave  di  Leone  X.  178. 

+  Par.  de  Grassis  ap.  Not.  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  du  Boi,  ii.  579. 

X  ConoUve  iti  I^eone  X.  177. 

S  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  55. 
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Eiario,  B^phevr  of  Sixtus  IV.j  Tvliom  tUe  cardinal  de'  Medici 
found  meanSi  after  several  days'  deliberations,  to  attach  to  hia 
interests  J  and  whose  favour  probably  secured  his  eiection. 
From  the  narration  of  Jovius,  it  appears  that  the  cardinal 
de*  Mediei  was  at  this  time  seriously  indisposed,  from  an 
abaeessj  the  breaking  of  which  diffused  through  the  whole 
eonekve  such  an  intolerable  stench,  that  the  cardinals,  think- 
ing it  impossible  that  he  could  long  survive^  determined  t« 
elect  him  pope;*  but  this  story  is  rejected  by  a  more  judicioua 
writer,*  as  having  arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
who  hare  insinimted  that  the  irregularities  of  his  past  liie  had 
subjected  him  to  this  disorder.  It  is,  however^  certain  that* 
at  the  time  when  the  cardinal  quitted  Florence,  he  was  so 
much  indisposed  as  to  be  obhged  to  be  carried  by  slow  stages 
in  a  litter  to  Rome,  and  that  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  a 
sui^geon  was  admitted  into  the  conclave,  who  performed  ao 
operation  on  his  person,  after  which  the  cardinals  would  not 
pei-mit  the  surgeon,  notwithstanding  Ids  entreaties,  to  quit 
the  placer"^  hut  the  certaiBty  of  this  fact  by  no  meaus  autho- 
rizes those  inferences  which  some  have  attempted  to  draw 
from  it,**  The  real  motives  of  the  choice  of  the  college  may 
with  more  candour,  and  perhaps  with  more  truth,  be  sought 
for  in  the  hi^h  estimation  in  which  the  nanie  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  the  cardinal  was  yet  held  throughout 
Italy;  in  the  decorum  and  respectability  of  his  own  life  and 
manners;  and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  churchy  and  of  the  dangers  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  defence  of  her  rights.  At  this  important 
juncture,  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  is  also  said  to  have  owed 
great  obligations  toBemai^do  daBibbiiana,  whom  he  fortunately 
selected  as  his  conclavist,  and  who,  by  his  dexterous  manage- 
ment and  artful  representations,  removed  the  opposition  of  the 
cardinal  Soderini,  brother  of  the  late  gonfalomere  of  Floi-euce^ 
«.nd  others  who  wci'e  at  first  adverse  to  the  elevation  of  his 
patron,'  But  whatever  were  the  motives  which  led  to  that 
event,  it  is,  however,  on  all  hands  agreed  that  his  elevation 
was  not  disgraced  by  that  shameless  traffic  and  open  prostitu- 
tion of  the  favours  and  emoluments  of  the  church  which  had 
been  so  usual  on  similar  occasions;^  and  Leo  ascended  tba 

•  Fsibrou.  ill  Vita  L«oui»  X.  GO. 
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pontifical  throne  without  any  imputation  on  his  character  for 
integrity,  even  by  that  propensity  to  scandal  by  which  the 
city  of  Rome  has  always  been  distinguished.  The  populace 
would  not,  indeed,  relinquish  their  privilege  of  mingling  their 
satire  with  their  joy  on  this  occasion;^  but  when  satire 
attaches  only  to  slight  imperfections,  it  becomes  the  surest 
proof  that  there  are  no  glaring  defects  to  provoke  the  severity 
of  animadversion. 

In  assuming  the  name  of  Leo  X.,*®  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  meant  to  allude  to  the  in- 
signia of  his  native  place,  and  by  others,  that  he  intended  to 
verify  the  dreams  of  his  mother;"  but  as  he  was  not  remark- 
able for  a  superstitious  adherence  to  the  expiring  follies  of 
the  age,  we  may  rather  assent  to  those  writers,  wlio  suppose 
that  he  intended  to  allude  to  the  courage  and  magnanimity  with 
which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  the  high  office  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  many  of  his  predecessors  to  adopt  appellations 
of  a  warlike  nature;  and  after  an  Alexander  and  a  Julius, 
the  name  of  Leo,  already  sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of 
pontiffs,  if  not  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  might  at  least  seem 
formidable  to  his  subjects;*^  but  it  is  yet  more  probable  that 
he  was  induced  to  this  choice  by  the  consideration,  that  all 
his  predecessors  of  the  same  name  had  been  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  virtues,  their  talents,  or  their  good 
fortune,*^  and  he  therefore  thought  it  not  unadvisable  to 
revive  a  name,  which,  although  so  celebrated,  had  not  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  the  church  for  more  than  four  centuries.'* 

As  the  pope,  before  his  elevation,  was  only  a  cardinal 
deacon,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  him  into  priest's  orders; 
which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
four  days  after  his  election.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  seventeenth,  and  crowned  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month.  On  this  occasion  a  large  platform  was  erected  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  with  columns  and  a  cor- 
nice in  imitation  of  marble,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold,  Leoni  X,  Pont.  Max,  Literatornm  prcesidio,  ac  boni- 
talis  fautori.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  Leo  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  accompanied  by  the  college 
of  cardinals  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  where  he  was  habited 
as  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass.     Thence  he  went  to 
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the  great  altar,  preceded  by  th^  master  of  the  ceremonies 
with  a  reed  in  each  hand,  to  the  summit  of  one  of  which  was 
attached  a  lighted  candle,  and  to  the  other  a  bunch  of  tow. 
This  officer,  kneeling  before  the  pope,  set  fire  to  the  tow;  at 
the  same  time  repeating  the  words,  Pater  sancte,  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.  Having  celebrated  his  first  mass,  the  pope  was 
conducted  to  the  steps  of  the  church,  where  the  tiara  or 
triple  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  cardinal  Farnese 
and  the  cardinal  of  Aragon;  after  which,  having  conferred  his 
benediction  on  all  present,  he  returned  to  the  apostolic  palace.' 

On  the  coronation  of  a  new  pontiff,  it  is  customary  for  him 
to  grant  to  the  cardinals  whatever  they  may  request.  Such 
an  unlimited  privilege  certainly  presumes  no  small  share  of 
discretion  in  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  well-known  generosity  of  the  pontiff  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  college  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and 
Leo  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him. 
"  Take  my  tiara,  rather,"  said  he  to  the  cardinals,  smiling, 
"  and  then  you  may  agree  among  yourselves,  as  so  many  popes, 
to  divide  things  as  you  may  think  proper."* 

His  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  had  conducted  himself  in  the 
public  offices  of  devotion  with  great  negligence,  and  had  even 
refused  to  expose  his  feet  for  adoration  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
on  Good  Friday;  for  which  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  has 
assigned  a  singular,  if  not  a  sufficient  cause.f  It  had  also 
been  observed,  that  in  performing  the  ceremonial  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy  Thursday,  Julius  had  only 
placed  his  thumbs  across  and  kissed  them.  Leo  had  at  least 
more  policy,  if  not  more  devotion.  He  performed  the  former 
rite  with  his  feet  exposed,  and  hesitated  not  to  kiss  those  of 
the  poor;  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  this  mysterious 
act  of  piety  ought  not  to  be  evaded  by  a  pretext-* 

The  more  splendid  ceremony  of  the  procession  of  the  pope, 
to  take  possession  of  the  L^teran  see,  was  postponed  until  the 
jeleventh  day  of  April,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 

*  "  Fotius  acciperent  suam  tiaram,  et  ipsi  Pontifices  facti,  concederent 
aut  caperenc  illiid  quod  volebant." — P.  de  Grassis  MS.  51,  ftp.  Not.  des 
MSS.  du  Roi,  ii.  579. 

+  "  Quiatotus  erat  ex  niorho  gallico  alterosus."— P.  de  Grassis  MS.  61. 
■ap.  Not.  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  ii.  579. 
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which  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  RaTenn% 
uid  already  consecrated  in  the  Roman  calendar  to  S.  LfOo 
the  Great  That  the  contrast  between  his  past  misfortunes 
and  his  present  prosperity  might  not  be  nnobserved^  he  also 
chose  to  be  mounted  dioing  his  procession  on  a  &Tonrite 
white  steed  which  had  borne  him  on  that  occasion,  and  which 
from  this  day  he  released  from  all  further  service.*  This 
spectacle,  at  all  times  sufficiently  superb,  was  now  rendered 
much  more  magnificent  by  the  desire  o£  the  citisens  to  gratify 
that  predilection  for  grandeur  and  for  elegance  which  ihe 
new  pontiff  was  well  known  to  possess.**  All  the  nobility 
then  in  Rome,  with  many  of  the  independent  sovereigns  ^ 
Italy  and  the  ambassadors  of  most  of  the  European  states^ 
contributed  to  gire  dignity  and  importance  to  the  ceremony^ 
Alfonzo  duke  of  Ferrara,  no  longer  a  rebel  to  the  churdi, 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  be  present  on  tibis  occasion,  and 
iiad  the  honour  of  assisting  the  pontiff  in  mounting  his  horse* 
His  fbnnidable  adyeraary,  Francesco  Maria  duke  of  Urbino, 
joined  in  the  same  procession,  and  bore  the  pontifical  standard. 
The  counts  of  Pidgliano,  of  AnguiUara,  of  Carpi,  and  of 
Camerino,  with  other  subordinate  princes,  were  also  present; 
but  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  spec- 
tacle to  the  Roman  people,  was  that  of  the  chiefe  o€  the  twt> 
powerful  families  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonna,  whose  dis- 
sensions had  fbr  ages  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Roman 
state,  accompanying  each  other  in  t<^en  of  perpetual  recon^ 
eiliation.  Giutio  de'  Medici  bore  the  standard  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  whose  society,  however,  he  from  this  day  aban- 
doned to  devote  himself  to  the  more  lucrative  offices  of  the 
church.  The  streets  and  squares  through  which  the  pontiff 
had  to  pass  were  spread  with  tapestry,  and  strewed  with 
flowers;  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  Medici  were  emblaeoned 
with  every  variety  of  ornament;  the  most  beautiful  works  in 
painting  and  sculpture  of  which  the  city  could  boast,  or  which 
Ifie  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  Roman  artists  could  produce, 
were  exultingly  displayed;  and  triumphal  arches,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  gave  to  the  whole  the  appearance  rather  of 
the  return  of  a  Roman  hero  from  conquest  than  of  the  pacific 
procession  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince.     On  the  arrival  of  the 

*  P.  de  Grass.  MS.  ap.  not.  de»  MSS.  du  Bol,  ii.  580. 
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fyofye  at^  <s9isAei>£  &  Angelo,  he  was  saet  f^y  the  Jeirs  thai 
t^sident  in.  Bucme^  wbo  predeaofted  tso  him  the  Tolttm^  4»f  their 
law,  iand  requested  the  ^Dcnu&iinatioii  of  tbdr  privilegefl. 
fieceivmg  fx^em  tkem  t^e  ho<>k)  he  opened  it  and  appeared  40 
x-ead ;  then  kftting  it  suddei^ly  ^^  he  rallied,  **  We  oooa^ 
ifim,  but  we  do  not  assest;*'*  and  proceeded  on  his  way% 
With  this  state  tiie  pontiff  arrived,  amidst  the  acclamatioiis 
nf  thepopiilace,t  at  the.  church  of  S.  Gioviomi  Laterano,  v«t 
the  great  door  of  which  was  placed^  tinder  a  portico,  a  marUe 
chair,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  prior  and  qanons  of 
the  Lateran.  Three  cardinals  then  approached  and  raised 
him  from  his  seat,  chanting  at  the  same  time,  *^  He  raiseth 
dlie  poori^om  thedn^  ^c6."|  This  oereoKt&y;  which  has  given 
dise  to  various  oonjectiires,  may  be  consid^I&d  as  iatesaded  4^ 
i^ej^sent  the  in£^rity  of  the  ifoeraxierrcottditionof  the  pentLig 
in  comparison  with  his  present  elevation, «» tiiat  of  the  buitdag 
of  the  tow,  on  his  coronation,  is  figurative  of  the  instability  of 
worldly  grandeur.  Be  then  entered  the  church,  and  having 
prostrated  himself  before  the  high  altar,  received  the  insignia 
^of  his  dignity.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  ekapd  of  &  Sil- 
vestro,  where  1^  nobOity  were  admitted  to  Hie  honmir  4if 
kissing  his  feet.  To  eadi  of  the  bishops  he  dii^buted  a 
sliver  medal,  and  to  each  <^  the  cardinals  two  of  silver  loid 
^ne  of  goid.  Hie  prelates  here  congratulated  ham.  on  las 
«issamption;  and,  more  favoured  than  his  secular  attendanU, 
were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand.  Having  rested  here  for  ^ 
space  of  an  hour,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  palace  or  !ball  ^ 
OonstaniAue,  where  he  to<4t  formal  possessi(m  of  his  dofstii- 
fiions  and  passed  lihe  remainder  <£  t^  day.  In  <tie  e^^aasa^ 
he  returned  to  1he  Yatioan,  with  the  same^state  and  attendaatis 
with  wM(&  he  had  quitted  it  in  the  mmidng.^^ 

Hie  opiniim  whkih  the  public  had  a^:eady  formed  df  Htb 
fihiamcter  of  the  new  pontiff  was  strongfy  «3c|ffessed  ia  ite 
cramerotK  inscrrptions  wlach  were  di^ayod  on  tiie  trktsofhal 
arches  and  the  peaces  of  ernkwat  indivi^mla.  Of  lihese, 
dome  a^uded  to  his  w^-known  lo¥e  of  peace,^^  to  the  vicisM- 

*  ^<  CettflrmaiiLiis  sed  mem  consentimus.'* — Peimi.  in  A^.  ut  sup. 

t  *'  Leone,  Leone,  Pidle^  Palle;"  the  name  of  the  ponti^,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Medici.— Pcnni  in  app. 

}  **  Suscitat  deimlrere  efgemm  -et  de  stetcMe  ^git  patqpeffem.'*— 'Not.  des 
MS8.aaBM,kl79. 
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tades  of  his  former  life,^^  to  bis  attention  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,^^  to  the  acknowledged  decorum  of  his 
private  life  and  morals,^^  to  the  discriminating  lenitj  and 
moderation  which  he  had  already  displajed,^^  and  to  his  dis- 
position to  promote  the  public  happiness.^  Agostino  Chisiy 
A  rich  merchant  from  Siena,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  arts, 
adopted  on  this  occasion  an  inscription  which  refers  with 
Bome  degree  of  freedom  to  the  preceding  pontificates  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.** 

*'  Once  Venus  ruled;  next  Mars  asurp'd  the  throne  ; 
Now  Pallas  calls  these  favonr'd  seats  her  own." 

No  sooner  had  Agostino  displayed  his  device,  than  Antonio 
da  S.  Marano,  a  goldsmith  in  his  neighbourhood,  exhibited  an 
elegant  statue  of  Venus,  under  which  he  inscribed,  in  allusion 
to  the  former  lines,^* 


**  Once  Mars  preyail'd ;  now  Pallas  reigns ; 
But  Venns  yet  her  power  retains." 


The  exultation  which  took  place  at  Home  on  the  elevation 
of  Leo  X.  was  most  cordially  re-echoed  from  his  native  city, 
where  the  Medici  had  now  gained  a  complete  ascendancy, 
and  where  even  their  enemies  had  relinquished  their  hostility, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  at  length,  that  peace  and  security 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers.^^  An  embassy 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  was  dispatched  to  con- 
gratulate the  pontiff,  and  as  it  became  necessary  to  select 
«ome  person  of  rank  and  learning  to  address  his  holiness,  the 
ohoice  of  the  citizens  fell  upon  Bernardo  Bucellai,  who,  from 
his  elegant  historical  tracts  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was  justly 
considered  as  another  Sallust,  and  from  the  great  authority 
which  he  enjoyed  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  near  con- 
nexion in  which  he  stood  to  the  pope,  was  regai*ded  as  the 
most  proper  person  for  that  honourable  office.  Bernardo, 
however,  declined  the  task,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  infirm 
fitate  of  his  health;  but  his  refusal  gave  no  small  displeasure 
to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  suspected  that  his  indisposi- 
tion was  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  from  an 
undertaking  which  did  not  accord  with  his  feelings.  Nor  is 
it,  indeed,  improbable  that  this  illustrious  citizen  felt  an  insu- 
perable reluctance  to  the  expressing  his  congratulations  on  an 
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eviSiitj  which  he,  perhaps,  foresaw  would  confirm  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  country.  The  oflEie<i  of  orator  devolved,  tbei-efore, 
on  Pietro  Gruicciardini,  who  acquitted  himself  with  distiiiT 
guished  ability;  and  tbe  reply  of  the  pontiff  was  admired,  not 
only  for  its  pramptitude  aud  elegauee,  but  for  its  kind  and 
conciliatory  tendency,  and  the  assurances  which  he  gave  to 
h.is  countrymen  of  his  paternal  care  ajid  regard*  A  deputa* 
tion  soon  afterwards  arrived  from  the  city  of  Siena,  and 
the  time  had  been  lixed  upon  for  tlie  introduction  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  pope.  The  cardinals  were  abeady  met,  but  the 
delegates  not  making  their  appearance,  several  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  hasten  them.  Arriving,  at  length,  they 
apologized  for  their  delay  by  alleging  that  they  were  Sienesej 
and  followed  the  eustoma  of  Sieoa*'^'^  Their  public  ora- 
tor, Giovanni  Antonio  Saraceno,  then  began  a  tiresome 
and  absurd  oration,  to  which  Leo  replied  in  so  appropriate 
and  j ocular  a  style,  as  to  delight  Lis  attendants  without 
offending  even  the  deputies  themselves.  In  fact,  the  pontiff 
posaesaed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  versatility  of  talent 
which  accommodates  itself  to  every  occasion j  and  that  dis- 
cretion which  points  out  the  proper  season  to  make  use  of  it. 
As  many  other  ambassa<lors  were  expected  from  the  different 
states  of  Christendom,  Leo  inquired  from  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  he  ought  on  aD  occasions  to  reply  io  per- 
son, or  whether  he  might  not  with  propriety  delegate  the  task 
to  another-  From  the  researches  made  by  that  officer  on  this 
important  subject,  it  appeared  that  Pius  II.  (-^^neas  Sylvius) 
was  the  first  pontiff  who  had  set  the  example  of  always  an- 
swering  for  liimself  on  public  occasions,  Paul  IL  waa 
desimus  of  continuing  this  custom,  but  his  memory  frequently 
tet rayed  him.  Sixtus  lY.  always  spoke  in  person,  and  ac* 
quitted  himself  with  credit.  Innocent  Vlli.  never  attempted 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  public.  Whenever  Julius  n«  was 
expected  to  make  a  reply,  he  pretended  to  be  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  memory,  insomuch  that  it  became 
necessary  for  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  rouse  him,  as  it 
were,  from  the  dead,  and  to  remind  him  of  what  was  passing 
before  him.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was,  that,  in  a  first 
audience,  it  would  he  proper  for  the  pope  himself  to  reply, 
but  in  few  words^  and  that  his  secretary  should  be  ready,  if 
it  became  necessaiy,  to  enter  more  fully  iiito  the  sabject.     It 
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ins  tfterwards  settled,  that  tbe  pope  in  replying  to  a  sove^ 
reign  prince  s&oold  sp^  for  himself  but  that  in  rqpljing  to 
an  ambassador  he  mi^t  employ  a  substitute.* 

A  rerr  favoorable  <^portunity  of  manifestii^  those  virtaes 
fin*  wfaidi  he  had  already  been  so  idghiy  coBumaided,  was 
afforded  to  the  new  pontiff  by  the  affiiu^  of  Florence,  where 
the  magistrates,  after  his  departnre  ^r  Borne,  had  proceeded 
in  examining  into  the  conspiracy  of  Boscoli  and  Capponi,  and 
after  having  obtained  from  those  two  leaders  a  concession  of 
their  crimes,  had  sent^iced  them  to  decapitation*.  0£  the 
other  conspirators,  Nicolo  Macfaiavelli  had  been  rananded 
into  custody  at  Florence,  and  Nicolo  Yalori  and  Gtovanm 
Folchi  were  eond^Buned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Hie 
Tower  of  Voiterra.  The  crime  of  Vakwi  consisted  merely  in 
having  heard  one  of  the  conspirators  give  some  indication  of 
Ins  intentions,  without  having  revealed  it  to  t^  magistrates;^ 
and  in  such  a  light  was  this  offence  conddi^ed,  tiuct  had  not 
the  powerful  influence  of  his  n^hew,  Bartolommeo  Yalori,  a 
sealoQs  partisan  of  the  Medici,  been  exerted  in  bis  favour,  the 
liistorian  of  Lorenzo;  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  would  in  all 
•probalMlity  have  farieited  his  life.  No  sooiker,  however,  was 
JjfX)  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than  his  interference  ob- 
tained the  liberation  of  the  prisoners;  and  it  was  oonjectisrttd 
lltat  his  pardon  would  also  have  been  extended  to  the  pria«- 
xapals,  had  not  tiie  severity  of  the  Florentine  magistrates  pre- 
vented it,  by  ordering  them  to  execution  immediately  after 
tiie  sentence  was  |»:onounced.t  The  conduct  of  Leo  X»  to- 
wards the  family  of  Soderini  was  calculated  still  BM»re  to 
increase  his  reputation  for  clemency  and  generosity,  fie  well 
remembered  his  paternal  maxim,  dbat  ^  to  convert  an  en^ny 
into  a  friend,  is  not  less  consistent  with  sound  policy  than 
with  true  humanity^"  Among  the  members  of  the  ooUege, 
the  first  whom  he  singled  out  as  the  object  49f  his  particBkr 
kindness,  was  the  cardinal  Framsesco  Soderini,  the  brother  of 
Pietro  Soderim,  the  exiled  gonfidcmiero  of  Ftorence^  On 
the  invitation  of  the  pope,  Pietro  hastened  to  Jftome,  where  hie 
met  not  only  with  protection  but  favour,  and  wheie  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  honourable  independence^ 

•  Far.  de  Grass.  Diw.  ap.  Not.  des.  MSS.  dn  Boi,  ii.  681. 
t  N«rU,  Comfitent  di  Fir.  Ti.  123. 
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fitill  Tetaining  tlie  title  of  gon&loni^re.  Nor  did  Leo  hesitate^ 
to  oement  the  connexion  between  this  powerful  family  and  fau 
own  by  the  ties  of  affinity;  and  amarrii^  was  soon  afterwards 
celebrated  between  Luigi,  the  son  of  Piero  RidoM,  by  hii^ 
wife  Gontessina,  the  sister  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  niece  of  the 
gonfaloniere. 

Nor  was  the  liberality  of  Leo  confined  merely  to  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  Itie  diaracter  which  he  had  for  many 
years  sustained  as  the  promoter  of  letters  and  of  arts,  had 
occasioned  a  general  expectation,  that  on  his  being  raised  to- 
the  supreme  dignity,  and  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  trea* 
sures  and  emoluments  of  the  Roman  see,  it  would  be  impo6'> 
sible  for  genius,  worth,  and  talents,  to  remain  unnoticed  or 
unrewarded.  Before  1^  quitted  the  conclave  on  his  election, 
he  had  nominated  as  his  pontifical  secretaries,  Pietro  Bembo- 
and  Jaoopo  Sadoleti,  who  were  then  in  Rome,  and  were  justly 
esteemed  two  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  The  appoint* 
ment  to  such  a  confidential  situation  of  two  men  who  had  not 
risen  by  the  indirect  means  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  and  were 
wily  known  by  their  talents  and  their  acquirements,  gave  ad- 
ditional  hopes  of  that  patronage  to  science,  to  literature,  and 
the  arts,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  so  effectually  realized.** 
Under  these  impressions,  Rome  became  at  once  the  general  re- 
sort of  those  who  possessed  or  had  pretensions  to  superior  learn- 
ing, industry,  or  ability;  all  of  whom  took  it  for  granted,  that  the 
6npreme  pontiff  had  now  no  other  objects  of  attention  than  to^ 
listen  to  their  representations,  to  admire  their  productions^ 
find  to  reward  their  labours.  If  their  expectations  were  not 
immediately  fulfilled,  it  may,  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the^ 
Hew  pontiff,  be  observed,  that  upon  his  elevation  to  his  high 
office,  his  first  attention  was  turned  to  objects  of  yet  greater^ 
importance  and  more  suited  to  his  dignity.  From  the  ele- 
vated station  in  whieh  he  was  placed,  he  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  ^e  whole  extent  of  Europe;  resolved,  as  far  as  ky  in 
his  power,  to  terminate  the  disgraceful  contests  that  subsisted 
Among  the  Christian  princes,  and  to  exaxdse  his  authority,  a^ 
head  of  the  Christian  church,  in  promoting  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  committed  to  his 
care.  Even  before  his  coronation  he  addressed  a  letter  to- 
8igismond,  king  of  Pbland,  who  was  then  meditating  a 
formidable  attack  upon  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
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entreating  him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  a  legate  should 
arrive  from  Rome,  who  might  endeavour  to  reconcile  their 
dissensions  without  their  having  recourse  to  the  sword.  In 
this  letter  he  avows  his  intention  of  labouring  to  maintain 
the  repose  of  Europe;  for  which  purpose  he  had  resolved  to 
send  as  his  legates,  to  every  nation,  men  of  high  rank  and 
authority;**  and  expresses  his  strong  sense  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  those  destructive  quarrels  which  had  so  long 
disgraced  and  depopulated  the  Christian  world.^^ 

At  this  time,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  had 
given  a  momentary  repose  to  that  unhappy  country,  and  the 
union  formed  by  Julius  11.  between  the  emperor  elect,  Maxi- 
milian, the  kings  of  Aragon  and  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  church,  by  which  that  event  had  been  accomplished,- 
seemed  to  secure  the  general  tranquility.  Louis  XII.  was, 
however,  too  ambitious,  and  too  powerful  a  prince,  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
claims  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  by  the  unfortunate  events 
which  had  conspired  to  frustrate  the  acknowledged  successes 
of  his  arms;  and  at  the  very  time  when  Leo  assumed  the 
pontifical  chair,  that  monarch  was  exerting  all  his  influence 
to  compose  the  dissensions  which  subsisted  between  himself 
and  Henry  YIIL  of  England,  and  to  terminate  the  disputes 
in  whieh  he  was  involved  with  the  emperor  elect,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  and  resources 
towards  this,  his  favourite  object.  Unsuccessful  in  these 
negotiations,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  opposition  which 
he  had  hitherto  experienced  from  the  holy  see.  The  death 
of  Julius  IL  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  league,  had  re- 
leased him  from  an  implacable  enemy,  and  afforded  him 
hopes  that  his  successor  might  be  more  favourable  to  his- 
views;  and  these  hopes  were,  perhaps,  encouraged  by  a 
declaration  which  the  pope  had  taken  occasion  to  make,- 
''that  he  would  not  attempt  anything  against  the  French 
monarch."  3^  With  these  expectations,  Louis  XII.  addressed 
himself  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  then  at  Florence,  professing 
the  most  earnest  desire  of  promoting  his  interest,  and  his  joy 
on  the  elevation  of  his  brother  to  the  pontifical  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  pope  would 
not  oppose  his  designs  upon  Milan ;  in  which  case  he  would 
not  pursue  his  conquests  further,  and  would  make  Leo  him- 
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self  the  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  peace.*  These  proposals 
were  immediately  forwarded  to  Rome  by  Giuliano,  who,  at- 
tentive rather  to  the  personal  obligations  which,  during  his 
exile,  he  had  contracted  to  Louis  XII.,  and  to  the  promises 
contained  in  his  letters,  than  to  the  political  consequences  of 
the  measure,  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  alliance.  The  reply  of  the  pope  to  his  brother, 
which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  communicated  to  Louis 
XII.,  whilst  it  further  manifests  his  earnest  wishes  to  main- 
tain the  repose  of  Italy,  indisputably  proves  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  king,  and  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  promote  them.^^  Louis  was  not,  however, 
to  be  deterred  by  the  coldness  or  the  enmity  of  the  pope ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  tenour  of  this  letter,  had 
made  no  offer  to  relieve  him  from  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  him  by  Julius  11.  Pie  there-^ 
fore  redoubled  his  exertions  with  the  other  parties  to  the 
league,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year.  The  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  elect  were  also  introduced  as  con- 
tracting parties  in  this  treaty;  but  circumstances  occurred 
which  effectually  prevented  their  assenting  to  it.^'* 

The  efforts  of  Louis  XII.  to  engage  the  Venetians  in  his 
interests,  were,  however,  more  decidedly  successful.  By  a 
versatility  which,  in  other  times,  would  have  appeared  extra- 
ordinary, these  republicans  deserted  their  allies,  who  had 
saved  them  from  destruction,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  king  for  assisting  him  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.^*  This 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Blois,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March,  and  was  subscribed  on  the  part  of  the  senate  by 
Andrea  Gritti,  who  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France. 
It  purported  to  be  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  between 
the  contracting  powers.  The  Cremonese,  with  the  district 
of  Ghiaradadda,  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  state  of  Milan ; 
but  the  cities  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  were  again 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.^^  Among  the 
Italian  prisoners  in  France  who  were  now  restored  to  liberty 
was  Bnrtolommeo  d'Alviano,^^  who  immediately  repaired  to 

•  Guicciard.  xi.  v.  ii.  p.  36. 
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Venice,  to  justify  hinaelf  from  the  imputations  imder  which 
he  laboured  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ghiar* 
4idadda,  the  loss  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  count  of  Fitigliano.  The  dead  warrior  could  not  refute 
the  chaise,  and  d'Alviano  was  again  appointed  to  the  chief 
-command  of  the  Venetian  tnx^. 

The  preparations  making  bj  Louis  XII.  and  the  Venetian 
states  were  observed  by  Leo  X.  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
Besides  his  uniform  desire  of  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
^illity,  various  motives  concurred  in  rendering  these  pro* 
'Ceedings  highly  obnoxious  to  him.  By  the  first  visit  oi  the 
French  into  Italy,  he  and  his  family  had  been  expelled  from 
their  native  place,  and  oompelled  to  wander  as  fugitives  for 
ihe  long  space  of  ^iiteen  years.  The  adherence  of  the 
Florentines  to  the  interests  of  fVance  during  this  period, 
had  given  rise  to  a  q>irit  of  party,  by  which  the  cause  of 
the  French  and  that  of  the  Medici  were  habitually  regarded 
418  hostile  to  each  other;  Nor  could  Leo  so  soon  forget  the 
unfortunate  day  of  Bavenna,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  French  arms,  and  was  indebted  for  his  liberty^  not  to 
the  generosity  of  his  conquerors,  but  to  his  own  good  for* 
tune.  To  these  personal  motives  of  exposition  might  be 
added,  the  apprel^sions  entertained  by  the  pope,  that  by 
the  success  of  the  French  in  Milan  the  Boman  see  would 
again  be  divested  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
which,  after  having  being  added  by  the  vigilance  of  Julius  II« 
to  the  dominions  of  the  church,  were,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  that  ponti£^  restored  by  the  viceroy  Cardona  to  the 
<duke  of  Milan,  and  by  him  again  surrendered  to  Leo  X.^ 
For  these  reasons,  Leo  determined  to  exert  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  either  to  prevent  the  expedition  of  the  king,  or  to 
frustrate  its  success.  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  treaty  of 
Blois,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  l^ate,  Pietro  da 
Bibbiena,  directing  him  to  express  to  the  Venetian  senate 
his  confidence  that  they  would  not  engage  in  any  measure  of 
importance,  without  fi!rst  consulting  him  ss  their  ally.  He 
also  addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Louis  XII.,  who  had  com- 
municated to  him  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  assuring  him  that  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  disposition  than  to  see  the  princes  of 
Christendom  united  in  b6nds  of  amity,  but  expressing  at  the 
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samift  time  Us  regret^  that  the  French  moharoh  had  arowed 
his  iot^tioik  of  agun  attacking  the  state  of  Milan.  He^ 
justlj  reminda  him,  ^tat  instead  of  feliaquishing  hostilities^) 
this  is  <ml7  transferring  his  anus  to  anothw  oli^ect ;  and 
earnestly  exhorts  him  not  to  interrupt  again  the  repose  gS 
Italjy  but  to  spare  that  unhappy  country  a  repetition  of  those 
ealaonitiefi  which  she  had  experienced  for  such  a^  series  of 
years.^  This  letter  the  pontiff  dispatched  by  a  confidential 
servant,  named  Cinthid,  the  object  of  whose  mission  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  some  authors,  who  conceive,  tlial 
they  are  displaying  their  own  talents,  in  accounting  for  the 
conduct  of  others,  by  attributing  it  to  indirect  and  culpable 
motives.*^ 

Ccmifiding^  however,  but  little  in  these  representations,  Leo 
had  already  began  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  thought 
would  be  mo^  elEeetual  for  preserving  Italy  from  another 
conflagration.  To  this  end,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
to  unite  with  Mm  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  French  king. 
The  cold  and  deliberating  policy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  wet^ 
and  versatile  temper  of  Maximilian,  might  have  frustrated  the 
hc^s  of  the  pontiff;  but  their  reluctance,  or  inability,  waa 
amply  compensated  by  the  introduction  of  another  ally,  whose 
jouth,  disposition,  and  resources,  were  well  calculated  to 
render  him  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  French  monarch.  This 
was  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
erown  in  the  year  1509,  and  being  now  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
burnt  with  an  ambitioaa  desire  of  emulating  the  conquests  of 
bis  ancestors  by  a  descent  upon  France.  The  immense  wealth 
accumulated  by  his  predecessors,  and  which  he  retained  to  hi» 
own  use,  whilst  he  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  extorting  it, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  but  to  sub* 
sidize  his  continental  allies;  iand  the  spirit  of  the  people,  re* 
covering  from  its  torporj^  earnestly  sought  for  an  c^portunity 
of  exertion  and  of  danger.  Under  these  cirmimstances,  the 
pope,  who  had  already  endeavoured  to  secure  the  favour  and 
fi.*iendship  of  Henry,^^  found  no  great  difficulty  in  engaging 
him  to  unite  with  the  emperor  electa  the  king  of  Aragon,  and 
himself,  in  a  league  against  France,  which  was  concluded  and 
signed  at  Mechlin,  then  the  residence  of  the  archduchess 
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Margaret  of  Anstria,  on  the  fifth  daj  of  April,  1513,  and  by 
whidi  tbej  agreed  to  unite  together  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  and  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  France  within  two 
months,  in  such  provinces  as  are  particularly  specified  in  the 
treaty.  As  the  emperor  elect  could  only  be  induced  to  lend 
his  name  to  this  alliance  by  a  considerable  bribe,  Henry 
undertook  to  pay  him  one  hundred  thousand  crowns;  thirty- 
fiye  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  paid  within  one  month  after 
Maximilian  declared  war  against  Louis  XIL,  as  much  more 
when  he  appeared  by  himself  or  his  commanders  in  actual 
arms  against  him,  and  the  remainder  within  three  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war.*  The  English  his- 
torians have  considered  Henry  as  the  dupe  of  his  pretended 
allies  in  this  transaction;  and  it  is  certain  that  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  carefully  concealed  from  him  the  truce  which  he  had 
lately  entered  into  for  a  year  with  Louis  XIL,  and  which  he 
intended  either  to  adhere  to,  or  to  violate,  as  might  best  suit 
his  future  views.t 

The  eflforts  thus  made  by  Leo  X.  for  the  defence  of  Milan, 
were  but  ill  seconded  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  inherited 
neither  the  warlike  spirit  nor  the  political  sagacity  by  which 
many  of  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished*!  Wholly 
devoid  of  those  qualities  which  might  attach  the  affection  or 
command  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  was  unfortunately 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  his  public  measures  required  a 
degree  of  indulgence  seldom  conceded  without  murmurs  even 
to  the  most  favourite  rulers.  In  order  to  gratify  the  Swiss 
mercenaries,  by  whose  aid  he  had  been  raised  to  the  chief 
authority,  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  oppressive 
taxations;  and  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  these  gave  rise  was 
increased  by  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions.  Disgusted  with  their  new  sove- 
reign, whose  personal  appearance  too  well  corresponded  with 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind,  the  inhabitants  of  JMtilan  looked 
with  a  favourable  eye  towards  the  approaching  contest.  The 
presence  and  activity  of  Prospero  Colonna,  whom  Leo  had 
dispatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke,  compensated,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree,  for  his  defects;  but  the  principal  reli- 

*  See  Appimctuamenta  cnm  Leone  papa,  pro  defensione  Ecclesiae.  Rymer. 
Fcedero,  vi.  41.     Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  iv.  i.  173. 

f  Rapin,  xv.  1.  720.  ^  Campo,  Cremonia  fedelissima,  104. 
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ance  of  the  pontiff  wad  on  the  courage  of  a  large  body  of 
Swiss  mercenaries,  whose  friendship  and  support  he  had 
efPectuallj  secured  by  continuing  to  them  the  stipends  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  Julius  U.  Of  these  auxiliaries,  five  thousand 
had  already  made  their  appearance  in  the  district  of  Tortona, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  viceroy  Cardona  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops.  In  this  they  were,  however, 
disappointed;  the  Spanish  general  having,  under  various  pre- 
texts, kept  aloof  from  the  probable  scene  of  action.  The 
Swiss,  not  discouraged  by  the  indecision  of  their  supposed 
ally,  and  expecting  numerous  reinforcements  of  their  own 
countrymen,  hesitated  not  to  take  upon  themselves  the  defence 
of  the  Milanese;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  quitting  his  capital, 
raised  his  standard  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  prepared  to 
repel  the  threatened  invasion.* 

The  French  army  designed  for  this  expedition,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  eight  hundred  light  horse,  and 
fourteen  thousand  foot,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated 
bandes  noires^^  was  commanded  by  the  duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  assisted  by  the  Italian  general,  Gian-Giacopo  Tri- 
vulzio,  marshal  of  France.^^  Descending  from  Susa  into 
Lombardy,  these  commanders  possessed  themselves,  without 
opposition,  of  Asti  and  of  Alessandria.^^  The  adherents  of 
the  French  in  Milan,  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of 
the  duke,  again  avowed  their  partiality  to  Louis  XII.,  and 
introduced  into  the  citadel,  which  was  yet  held  by  a  French 
garrison,  additional  troops  and  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  fleet  arrived  before  Genoa, 
where  a  popular  commotion  also  took  place,  and  the  Milanese 
governor,  Giano  Fregoso,  with  difliculty  effected  his  escape. 
Whilst  the  arms  of  Louis  XII.  were  thus  successful  both  by 
sea  and  land,  his  allies,  the  Venetians,  were  not  inactive4 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  attacked  the  city  of  Cremona,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  Milanese  general,  Cesare  Fieramosca, 
and  reinforced  the  citadel,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.^*  Bergamo  soon  opened  her  gates,  and  raised  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark;  Brescia  followed  the  example;  and  the 

*  Guicciard.  xi.  f  Lig^e  de  Cambray,  ii.  283.    Murat.  x.  95. 
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Spaniards,  who  had  ooeupied  thai  eity,  \rert  o(»npelled  to  take 
a^ltesr  in  the  casHe.  Everything,  in  short,  annoaiiced  the 
sadden  and  fh^oarahle  tennmatioa  of  a  war,  begva  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants  with  equal  muoumity,  vigour,  and 


In  the  meantime,  Leo,  on  whose  asastmce  the  duke  of 
Milan  principally  relied  for  his  defoioe  against  these  powerfai 
adversaries,  was  not  idle.  He  could  not,  indeied,  send  to  his 
aid  a  military  force  equal  to  ihe  urgency  of  the  occasion;  bat 
he  immediatiely  diefMtdied  Girolamo  Moione,  the  Milanese 
envoy  at  the  Roman  court,  with  fbrty-two  thousand  ducats,  as 
the  arrears  of  the  stipend  due  to  the  Swiss,  for  the  protectkm 
ao  faidifully  and  ^eetaa&y  ofiered  by  them  to  the  chur^  and 
her  allies.*  The  viceroy  Oardona,  who  had  probably  received 
directions  from  his  master  not  to  hifiinge  the  trace  so  ktdy 
entered  into  by  him  for  oneyear  with  Louis  XIL,  had  quitted 
his  encampment  on  the  Trebbia,  to  retain  to  Nacpies  and  leave 
the  Milanese  to  its  fhte;  but  the  int^ig^iee  of  this  ^mfity 
supply  of  money,  and  of  the  arrival  <^  a  lai^e  actional  body 
of  Swiss  tfx>op3,  induced  him  to  change  his  puipose  and  re- 
turn to  his  former  station.  The  whole  of  the  Ifilanese  was 
now  in  the  posse»»ion  of  the  Fraich,  except  Oomo  and  No- 
vara,  which  still  retained  thar  allegianoe  to  Ae  duke,  who 
had  retired  to  the  lattcar  of  these  places,  aoc(»npanied  by  his 
Swis^  auxiliaries.  His  sensatioia  could  not,  Imwever,  be  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind,  when  he  recollected  that  at  this  v^y 
place  his  father  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  betrayed,  by  ^e 
same  people  in  whom  he  now  confided,  to  the  marshal  Tri- 
vulzio,  the  very  man  who  was  now  pressing  forward  to  be- 
side the  place;  and  it  is  averred,  that  Trivubsk)  was,  in  ihct^ 
80  confident  of  a  similar  event,  that  he  wrote  to  Louis  SHI., 
assuring  him  that  he  would  deUv^  up  tlus  duke  iato  his 
hands,  as  he  had  before  done  his  predecessor;  an  assurance 
which  led  to  a  conjecture,  that  he  had  also  ^nj^yed  the  same 
means  for  tbat  purpose.**  Elated  wiA  their  success,  the 
Prendli  forces  commenced  the  siege  of  Novara,  which  tfiey 
attacked  with  a  formidaMe  train  of  artilleiy*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swiss,  although  as  yet  much  »£»ior  in  nimiber^ 
were  so  far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  apprehension, 

*  Guicciard.  xi. 
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t^t  thej  threw  open  the  gates  and  afforded  their  adverdaries 
VI  of)t)oitimity  of  enti^iiig  the  place,  of  which  they  Sd  not 
choose  to  arail  themselves.  At  this  entical  juncture,  another 
farge  foody  of  Swiss  arrived  and  approached  the  besieged  city, 
the  inforxoation  of  whieh  circumstance  no  sooner  reached  t^ 
French  oomnumder,  than  he  retired  jfrom  before  the  place,  and 
encaaaped  at  the  Riotta,  about  two  miles  distant*  The  Swiss 
reinforcements,  under  the  oommandt^  their  general,  Mottino, 
entered  the  towai  of  Novara,  and  on  a  d^ifoeration,  which  itn^- 
mediatelj  took  {^ace  among  the  leaders,  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  French,  wilhoot  waiting  for  the 
mtrml  of  tlM  baron  of  Halle  Saxon j,^  their  commander^in- 
diief,  who  w«s  Portly  expected  with  an  additiomd  body  of 
'  troops.  Soon  after  midnight,  <m  the  siicth  day  of  June,  1513, 
the  Swiss  troops  «coordingly  quitted  the  ctty»  Without 
artillery,  withcrat  cavidry,  and  greatly  inferior  in  numbet^ 
liiey  furiously  assaulted  the  French  in  their  intrenchments 
befipre  break  c^day.  Though  not  prepared  for  instantaneous, 
action,  the  French  had  not  been  inattentive  to  their  de^Boee, 
and  an  engi^mait  ensued  which  was  supported  on  both  sides 
with  equid  courage  for  several  hours.  The  artillery  of  the 
French  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assailants,  thinned 
their  numbei^  and  disordered  ^eir  line;  but  nothing  could 
resist  the  impetuosity  and  courage  of  the  Swiss,  w^  con* 
eeiving  themselves  to  be  contending  for  glory  with  the  G^- 
man  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king,  repeated 
their  attadc  with  iVesh  ardour,  until  at  lengtib  ihey  possessed 
tiiemselves  of  the  artillery  and  turned  it  against  its  former 
masters.  This  ev«nt  efl^tually  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day*  The  rout  of  the  French  became  general  The  cavalry 
led  the  way  in  the  retreat.  All  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
ff^  into  the  hands  of  the  oonquercMrs.  It  was  expected  that 
^e  Frendi  would  have  rallied  their  troops  in  Piedmont,  and 
returned  i^ain  to  the  charge;  but  notwithstanding  theremon* 
stranees  ik  Trivulsio,  they  again  crossed  the  Alps,  leavii^ 
their  conquests  in  Milan,  and  &eir  allies,  the  Venetians,  to  the 
aaercy  of  their  enemies.  The  Swiss  returned  in  triumph  to 
Ne^ara,  ^ated  with  a  victory  which  may  be  compared,  as 
wuil  with  r^ard  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  attempt  as  the 
courage  of  its  execution  and  its  decisive  consequences,  with 
•ny  actioa  in  the  records  of  either  ancient  or  modem  times.*^ 
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Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the  success  of  the  Swiss  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  not  obtained  without  great  sacrifices.  Of  ten 
thousand  men  who  left  Novara,  about  one  half  were  left  dead 
on  the  field,  among  whom  was  their  gallant  commander, 
Mottino;  but  the  loss  of  the  French  was  still  greater,  and  has 
been  estimated  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  French  and  Italian 
historians  at  eight  thousand  men.^^  These  historians,  although 
discordant  in  many  other  points  respecting  this  remarkable 
contest,  have  joined  in  commemorating  a  noble  instance  of 
heroic  courage  and  paternal  affection  in  Robert  de  la  Marck; 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  pierced  through  the 
Swiss  ranks  and  liberated  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  wounded 
And  made  prisoners.  The  apology  of  the  French  writers  for 
the  loss  of  this  memorable  day  is,  that  their  cavalry,  from  the 
situation  of  the  place  or  the  misconduct  of  TrivuLdo,  could 
not  be  brought  into  action;  but  if  the  love  of  glory  had  been 
as  powerful  in  them  as  the  love  of  his  children  in  Robert  de 
la  Marck,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  of  their  position 
would  have  been  readily  surmounted. 

As  this  signal  victory  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Milan  were  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Swiss, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cause  by  the  precaution  and 
liberality  of  Leo  X.,  these  events  reflected  great  honour  on  that 
pontifi*.  His  apprehensions  from  the  irruption  of  the  French 
being  now  removed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  his 
brave  auxiliaries,  in  a  public  letter,  the  satisfaction  which  he 
had  received  from  their  services.*^  In  this  letter  he  professes 
to  lament,  no  less  from  the  humanity  of  his  own  disposition 
than  from  his  duty  as  the  common  parent  of  Christendom,  the 
dreadful  slaughter  which  had  taken  place;  but  he  rejoices 
that  they  who  had  vexed  the  spouse  of  God,  and  attempted 
to  rend  that  garment  not  made  by  hands,  and  by  which  they 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  anathema  of  the,  church,  had 
received  the  just  reward  of  their  demerits.  He  then  avows 
his  high  regard  for  his  courageous  allies,  entreating  them  not 
to  credit  the  representations  of  those  who  insinuate  that,  as 
soon  as  peace  shall  be  restored,  he  shall  disregard  their  favour 
and  their  services,  and  assuring  them  that  as  long  as  they  may 
choose  to  continue  their  alliance  with  him,  he  will  strictly 
adhere  to  its  stipulations.  On  the  same  occasion  he  addressed 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  Maximilian  duke  of  Milan,^  in 
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which  he  admonishes  him  not  onlj  to  return  due  thanks  to 
Grod  for  so  signal  an  interposition  in  his  favour,  but  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  future  conduct.  "  This,"  saya 
he,  "  will  be  most  effectually  done  by  your  not  allowing  your- 
self to  be  too  much  elated  with  your  success,-  and  by  your 
avoiding  to  persecute  or  destroy  those  who  have  been  induced 
to  oppose  you.  Let  me,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreat 
you,  by  the  affection  which  I  bear  you,  to  deal  kindly  with 
them;  and  if  any  have  erred  (as  has  perhaps  been  the  case 
with  many)  to  consider  them  rather  as  objects  of  pardon  than 
of  resentment.  By  these  means  you  will  conciliate  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  alienated  from  you,  without  incurring 
any  diminution  of  your  authority;  and  I  trust  you  will  there- 
fore make  a  moderate  and  lenient  use  of  your  victory,"  To 
the  same  effect  Leo  also  wrote  to  the  viceroy  Cardona,^*  re- 
questing him  to  interpose  his  kind  offices  with  Maximilian, 
"  to  prevent  his  treating  with  severity  any  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  represent  to  him,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was 
nothing  more  becoming  a  prince  than  placability,  lenity,  and 
compassion,  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  more  de- 
testable than  cruelty,  wrath,  and  resentment."  As  the  en- 
forcing these  truly  wise  and  generous  maxims  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  letters  referred  to,  we  may  justly  conclude^ 
that  the  pontiff  sincerely  felt  the  humane  sentiments  which  he 
has  there  expressed;  and  this  opinion  is  indeed  confirmed  by 
several  subsequent  letters,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  conquerors 
not  to  treat  with  severity  the  neighbouring  and  subordinate 
sovereigns  who  had  been  obliged  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
French,  and  especially  recommends  to  their  lenity  the  family 
of  PaUavicini,  and  William,  marquis  of  Montferrat.* 

The  Venetian  general  d'Alviano  had,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Norara,  advanced  as  far  as  Lodi,  intending  to  join  the  French^ 
but  Cardona,  although  he  had  before  shown  no  great  alacrity, 
interposed  on  this  occasion  to  prevent  the  junction.f  ^^  No 
sooner  was  the  event  of  that  contest  known,  than  d'Alviano, 
abandoning  his  former  intention,  demolished  the  bridge  on 
the  Adda,  and.  retreated  to  Padua,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan,  thus  decidedly  left  to  the 
mercy  of  their  sovereign,  sent  deputies  to  entreat  his  forgive- 

*  Bemb.  Epist.  nom.  Leon.  X.  iii.  3,  4.  f  Murat/x.  98,  &c. 
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iM09»  ui4  in  order  to  prove' the  ameeilty  of  tbeir  eoMlrilMB^ 
tkej  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Freiidi  in  MilaQ»  exo^ptingQiilj 
a  hm  who  had  ^bo  good  fofttme  to  obtain  sMler  in  te 
ohaM,  whic^  vas  rtiU  held  by  their  oonntCTnwn.^  Tbft 
other  eitiea  of  the  Milaneee  adopted  a  aimiiar  aaeasore^  and 
three  handred  Gtaseens^  who  remaiaed  in  PaTia»  fell  a  aafirifico 
ta^e  eowardioe  and  the  ^sars  ra&er  than  to  the  resestaeufc 
of  tlbe  populace.  THq  dt j  of  Genoa  jet  acknewiedged  tha 
aa^ority  of  Louis  XII^  bat  C«rdona»  deamus  of  makxag 
reparation  for  his  apparent  iaactiTity,  die^atehed  FerdBnaaoda 
DaTalos,  marquess  c^  Peseaniy  at  &q  head  of  four  kanired 
horse  and  three  thousand  fbo^  with  whidi  he  possessed  hink> 
self  of  the  place ;  and  hayiag^  expelled  AiukonieUQ  AdoiMv  tbr 
French  govenory  appointed  to  ihe  office  of  Iki^  Otteriaao 
Fregosoy  who  bad  aecompanied  him  on  this  expeditieaiy  »ad 
wha  Kborally  rewarded  his  services  bj  a  heavy  coatributioit 
nnsed  &om  the  inhabitants. 

Whilst  these  transaetiooe  occurred  in  Italjv  Hmnj  YISU 
ia  strict  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Mecfalan^  passed  in  tha 
month  of  June^  1613,  over  to  Cahni^  with  a  powerful  bady  of 
troops.  The  eari  of  Slu^wsbury,  who  had  preceded  him^  bad 
already  effected  a  landing,  and  laid  siege  to  TeroaemM^ 
Henry  expected  to  have  been  j<Hned»  according  to  the  tenns 
of  ^  treaty,  by  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  en^ieffer 
efeel^  Maximilian;  but  that  mean  and  crafty  sover^n,  ia 
ovder  to  entitle  himself  to  the  payment  of  the  sabeidy  whieh 
Henry  had  agreed  to  advance  <»i  his  appearing  in  anas 
against  the  fVench  king,  came  in  person  to  ths  £nglii^  caa^ 
and  offered  his  services  to  Henry  as  a  volunteer  in  lai^  army.. 
The  pride  of  the  English  monarch  was  gratified  in  having  aa 
emperor  in  his  service.  He  assigned  to  him  a  sabordinate 
contakand  in  the  British  army,  and  Maqrimiliaa  thought  it  tk» 
disgrace  to  receive,  under  ^e  name  of  his  wageS)  one  hundred 
crewnd  pw  day.* 

The  approach  of  the  French  army,  und^  the  command  of 
the  duke  de  Longueville,  to  the  reUef  of  T«rouenne>  bcough^ 
OBI  tibe  memorable  engagement  of  Guiagaste/^  usually  calML 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  from  its  having  be^  said  that  the 
French  made  more  use  of  those  impl^oi^its  than  cf  th^ 

•  Raping  Hist.  xr.  i.  722. 
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swords  an  tbat  occinon.*  Tlie  oonsequent  faU  of  Torodeane 
was  siQQii  followecl  bj  that  of  tbe  important  city  of  Touroaj« 
The  tatmes  of  tbeae  fdaoea  Henrj  gave  to  Maxi«iiMap>  wko 
raaod its  foiindatio]i8»  and  Teroiieiiiie  baa  sinee  b€»e&  blotted, 
from  tibe  map  of  Europe.  The  latter  he  retained  under  hia 
own  autboritj»  but  aa  the  bisboprio  waa  thea  vacanty  he 
ooitferred  ii,  with  its  epi^sopal  reveiiueib  whieb  aixfeouuted  to  a 
coiisiderable  aom,  on  his  new  ^vouritey  Wolaeyy  who  bad 
atonded  him  on  thia  eipeditioa. 

Whilst  HeikTjr  was  &us  cairyiBg  his  yictorious  arias  iuto 
France^  he  reeeired  iofomkation  of  the  most  alarming  nature 
rejecting  the  safetj  of  bi»  own  dominions.  James  IY«  of 
Scotland,  whu  had  nuurried  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henrj 
Vin.,^  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  his  brother-in-law, 
and  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations  of  the  French 
eaavoy  to  unite  his  arms  with  those,  of  Louis  XII.,  assemlded 
an  army  whidi  haa  been  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  but  which  probably  was  composed  of  somewhat 
more  than  half  that  number.  He  then  sent  a  herald  to  Henry 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  reasons  of  his  hostile  preparations^ 
1^  duef  of  which  was  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  war 
with  France.  The  answer  of  Henry,  written  before  Terou* 
enne,  was  a  defiance  and  a  threat.!  He  informed  him  that 
he  was  not  surprised  to  find  him  breaking  the  treaty  between 
them  upon  frivolous  pretences,  since  he  thereby  imitated  the 
example  of  his  ancestors.  He  iqpbraided  James^  that  whilst 
he  knew  him  to  be  in  England,  he  had  never  avowed  an  in^ 
tention  of  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  but  had  waited  for 
hie  absence  to  carry  his  treacherous  purpose  into  execution. 
He  assured  him,  however,  that  being  perfectly  aware  of  his 
chacaeter,  he  had  taken  such  measures,  before  his  departure, 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  as  he  did  not  doubt  would^ 
with  &e  help  of  God,  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  all  schis- 
matics excommmiieated  by  the  pope  and  the  council  of  the 
Lateran.  James  did  not,  howev^,  wait  for  this  answer;  but 
^tering  Northumberland  in  the  month  of  August,  1^13, 
possessed  himself  of  several  places  of  strength*  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  then  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  head  of  twenty-six  thousand 

*  Augast  16,  1513.     Bapin,  ut  tup.    Hiune»  chap.  xxTii. 
^  Rspin's  Hist,  book  xv.  i.  7^. 
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men,  marched  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  the  contest  wa» 
decided  on  the  nmih  day  of  September,  hj  Hie  memorable 
battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  many  dignified  ecdesiastics,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  lost  their  lives.^  The  loss  of  the  English,  on  this 
occasion,  was  upwards  of  five  thousand  men,  but  among  them 
were  few  persons  of  distinction.  James  IV.  was  never  seen 
after  the  battle*  The  English  supposed  they  had  found  his 
body  amidst  a  heap  of  slain  ;^7  and  although  the  Scots  denied 
it,  yet  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to  discover  their  un- 
fortunate  monarch.  The  intelligence  of  these  important  suc- 
cesses no  sooner  arrived  in  Rome,  than  Leo  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  yet  remained  in  France. 

Leo  X,  to  Henry  VIIL  King  of  England. 

"  The  perusal  of  your  letters,  in  which  you  inform  me  of 
your  victory  over  the  French,  and  your  conquests  in  that 
kingdom,  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  ;  as  well  on  account 
of  my  paternal  kindness  for  you  as  from  the  importance  of 
your  achievements.  I  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has 
favoured  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  for 
the  pious  and  commendable  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  church.  It  is  true  I  had  previously  considered  as 
certain  the  event  which  has  now  occurred;  for  .when  I  knew 
that,  in  preparing  for  this  attack,  you  had  the  advantages  of 
prudent  councils,  immense  wealth,  and  numerous  and  coura- 
geous troops  ;  that  you  had  also  the  advice  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and,  above  all,  that  you  were  engaged  in 
defending  the  cause  of  God,  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  hope 
for  that  success  which  has  attended  your  arms.  But  whilst 
I  was  expressing  my  joy,  on  this  occasion,  to  your  ambas- 
sadors, and  intended  to  congratulate  you  upon  such  an  events 
I  received  your  further  letters,  informing  me  of  another  and 
a  much  more  important  victory,  obtained  over  James,  king 
of  Scotland;  who,  having  attempted  to  invade  your  dominions, 
has  been  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  life  and  that  of  many  of 
his  nobility,  and  the  slaughter  or  captivity  of  a  great  part  of 
his  troops.  Thus  a  few  days  have  decided  a  most  cruel  and 
dangerous  war.  On  receiving  this  information,  although  it 
was  certainly  very  painful  to  me  to  hear  of  such  an  effusion 
of  Christian  blood,  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of 
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the  people  of  our  common  Lord,  and  the  death  of  a  Christian 
king  of  great  fame  and  undoubted  courage,  the  husband  of 
your  sister,  who  has  fallen  under  the  sword  of  a  Christian 
king  so  nearlj  allied  to  him,  yet  I  could  not  but  rejoice  in 
this  victory  over  ah  enemy  who  sought  to  deter  you  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  commendable  cause  in  which  you  are  now 
engaged.  On  this  account,  I  have  already,  on  my  knees, 
offered  up  my  thanks  to  God,  who  has  thus  crowned  your 
arms  with  a  double  victory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
future  glory  which  you  have  so  well  begun,  in  undertaking, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  the  defence  of  his  church.  On 
your  part,  it  will  be  proper  that  you  should  reflect  that  all 
this  is  his  gift,  and  not  the  result  of  human  aid.  Nor  will  he 
refuse  to  recompense  your  virtues  with  much  greater  honours 
and  rewards,  provided  that  you  acknowledge  your  dependence 
upon  him  with  that  humility  which  such  an  occasion  requires* 
If  this  be  done,  it  is  not  only  highly  probable  that  the  con- 
test in  which  you  are  now  engaged  will  have  a  happy  ter- 
mination, but  that  he  will  also  in  future  prepare  the  way 
through  which  you  may  pass,  and  by  great  achievements 
consecrate  your  name  to  immortality.  This  event  will  take 
place,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  termination  of  your 
differences  with  your  present  enemies,  and  apply  yourself  to 
humble  the  pride  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  Turks. 
Even  in  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand,  there  is  no 
great  time  allowed  for  deliberation.  Already  the  kingdoms 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  harassed  and  depopulated  by 
their  incursions  ;  ^whilst  Italy  herself,  by  the  loss  of  many 
strong  places  on  her  frontiers,  sees  these  barbarians  approach- 
ing still  nearer  ;  an  alarming  and  a  melancholy  spectacle  f 
These  dangers,  if  I  may  be  allowed  openly  to  express  my 
feelings,  keep  me  in  apprehension  and  solicitude,  and  deprive 
me,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  satisfaction  which  I  should 
otherwise  experience.  I  offer  up,  however,  my  prayers  to 
God,  that  as  the  dignity  of  his  church,  of  late  so  greatly  im- 
paired, has  now  been  so  happily  restored  by  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assert  her  cause,  he  will  at  length 
place  his  shrines  and  temples  in  security  from  that  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  people  devoted  to  his  service  from  those  chains, 
with  which  they  are  threatened  by  his  irreconcilable  enemies. 
On  all  these  subjects  I  have,  however,  spoken  more  fully  to 
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jwv  umlwuwtdor,  the  YAAop  of  Woro«ster>  who  wiU  ex^aia 
to  yoa  yel  more  ptrtkUarij  mj  wishoflL-^JDctfeil  5  /dL  Oel« 

From  the  purport  of  this  letter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  howeyermuch  the  pc^  was  gratified  by  the 
sueoess  of  the  English  monarch,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish 
that  he  should  prosecute  his  Tictories.  In  fact,  Leo  had 
already,  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  their  consequent 
ezpulaon  fran  Milan,  obtained  the  olject  which  had  led  him 
to  take  a  share  in  the  contest ;  but  besides  these  decisiye 
•OTents,  other  circumstances  had  occurred  which  induced  the 
pope  to  relax  in  his  hostility  against  the  French  monarch.  A 
body  of  fifte^i  thousand  Swiss  had  made  an  irruption  into 
tike  terriU»rie8  of  France,  where  they  had  carried  terror  and 
<»n8tematioii  through  the  country,  and  haying  besieged 
Dqoo,  had  compelled  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  that  fortress,  to  a  most  disgraceful  capitu- 
lation ;  by  which  he  agreed  that  his  sovereign  should,  in 
consideration  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  relinquish  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  should  pay  them  the 
enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  twenty 
thousand  of  which  he  immediately  advanced  to  them.  The 
q[>|«ehen8ions  which  the  pope  had  entertained  for  the  safety 
-of  Italy  were  therefore,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  allayed. 
Nor  is  it  imjHrobable  that  Henry  allowed  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  letter  of  the  pope,  to  relax  in  his  hos- 
tilities, for  he  soon  afterwards  withdrew  his  armies,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  October  left  Lisle,  and  arrived  on  the 
twenty-fourth  at  his  palace  at  Richmond. 

Nor  did  X^eo  relinquish  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
differences  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  emperor  dect;  but  finding  that  the  senate  coa- 
tinued  to  disregard  his  earnest  recommendations,  and  being 
called  upon  by  Maximilian  to  fulfil  the  treaty  formed  with 
'Julius  II.,  by  a  supply  of  troops,  he  dispatch^  a  body  of  two 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  thousand  hcHrse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  allies.  Attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor 
elect,  the  pqpe,  the  king  of  ^^in,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
threatened  by  the  Swiss,  who  were  at  once  the  conquerors  of 
Hie  French  and  the  terror  of  Italy,  the  Venetians  had  now  no 
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reackuveie  }^t  ia,  ^  coumge  of  their  troofis  aad  ike  talents  of 
tMLr  cmxxmaoders,  Thfit  first  tttaek  of  tlus  alUed  mvxjy  under 
the  coBimaikd  of  Cardosa,  was  directed  againat  the  citj  q£ 
I^bdtta»  bat  the  gveat  extent  and  stc^agfch  of  the  fdaee,  and 
the  number  as4  eoorage  of  the  troopa  emplo^^  vnder. 
d'Ahiaao  in  its  defenee^  friistraled  the  dKvts  of  ^  aOiefl^ 
and  after  ten  days  imsffeetoally  ainploTed  in  its  vicinitj,  th^ 
were  obl^ed  to  retire  to  Yieenaa*  Unable  to  dislodge  iha 
Yenetiaas  from  Padua,  they  resolved  to  plunder  the  ferlito 
ten^itories  in  the  Tieinitj  of  the  Brenta,  wMeh  intention  thej 
carried  into  executnoii  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  enormit  j^. 
continuing  their  excursions  along  the  Adriatie  coeet,  whence 
they  eyen  discharged  their  artillerj  against  the  citj  of  Yeniee,. 
to  the  no  amail  vezatioa  and  terror  of  tibe  inhabitants.* 
These  measures  induced  d'Ahiano  to  take  the  field,  in  the 
hopes  of  cutting  off  their  retreat.  He  was  aoeompanied  by. 
the:  Yenetian  commissaries,  Andrea  Gritti  and  Andrea  Lore* 
4saHJk  By  a  judieious  arrangem^st  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta  and  the  Bachiglione,  he  had  ahready  reduoed  the  allied, 
army  to  great  straits*  The  commissaries  were  earnest  with 
him  to  persevere  in  a  system  which  would  subdue  ^eir  ene*. 
mies  by  famine^  but  Hs^  impetuosity  of  d'Alviaao  was  not  ta 
be  restrained;  and.  oa  the  seventh  day  of  October,  an  engage- 
ment took  plaee  about  three  miles  ^om  Yicenxa,  which  wasr 
not  leas  obstinate  and  bloody  in  proportion  to  the  number  <^ 
the  combatants,  than  any  that  Italy  had  before  seen.  The 
attack  of  the  allies  was  kd  by  Prospero  Cokmna  and  FerA^ 
nando  Davalos.  For  some  time,  the  victory  reoaained  doubt* 
ful;  but  the  Yenetiaosts  were  at  length  obliged  to  yiek]»  if  not 
to  the.  courage,  to  the  superior  numbers  of  their  opfMments^ 
with  the  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  of  about  five  thousand 
meoj.  Amcmg  the  latter  were  the  Yenethin  admiral,  Gian* 
Faolo  Baglioai^  and  Andrea  Loredano,  one  of  the  legates  of 
the  camp,  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  a  contest  mnong  the 
allien  to  determine  which  of  them  should  hold  him  in  custody. 
All  the  baggage  and  fai;tUery  of  the  Yenetians  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  who  returned  the  same  evening  ia 
triumph  to  YiGenaa.t 

These  hardy  r^ublicans^  who  had  thus  a  seoond  tuiM^ 

*  Mwitori,  X.  102.  t  Id.  ib. 
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braved  the  united  attack  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
were  not,  however,  jet  subdued.  The  efforts  of  their  com- 
mander, Renzo  da  Ceri,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
strong  city  of  Crema,  where  he  not  onlj  defended  himself 
against  the  army  of  the  allies,  under  Prospero  Colonna,  but 
frequently  made  excursions,  and  plundered  his  enemies  of  the 
contributions  which  they  had  raised  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
prevented  the  Venetians  from  being  wholly  deprived  of  their 
continental  possessions.  Their  situation  was,  however,  such 
as  would  not  admit  of  further  hazard;  and  they,  therefore,  at 
length  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  and  expressed 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  him  the  decision  of  their  differ- 
ences with  the  emperor  elect.^  The  cardinal  of  Gurck,  to 
whom  Maximilian  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  army, 
now  took  upon  himself  the  more  pacific  office  of  his  ambas- 
sador, and  hastened  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  proposed  treaty; 
which  was,  however,  long  protracted  by  the  difficulties  which 
Leo  and  his  ministers  experienced  in  satisfying  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  this  martial  ecclesiastic. 

On  the  restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  the  cardinals  in  the  interests  of  Louis  XU.  had  re- 
moved their  assembly,  which  they  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
council,  to  Asti,  from  which  place  they  were  soon  afterwards 
obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  Lyons.  For  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  their  proceedings,  which  threatened  no  less  than 
a  total  schism  in  the  Christian  church,  and  of  effecting  such 
salutary  regulations  in  point  of  discipline  as  might  deprive 
the  pretended  council  of  any  necessity  of  interfering  on  that 
head,  Leo  determined  to  renew  the  meetings  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  which  had  been  opened  by  Julius  11.,  and  sus- 
pended only  by  his  death.  To  this  end,  he  gave  directions 
that  apartments  should  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  where  he  determined  to  reside,  that  he  might  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  attend  the  deliberations  in  person;  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  1513,*  he  accordingly- 
opened  the  sixth  session  with  great  magnificence.  If  the 
number  and  respectability  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  who 
were  present  on  tliis  occasion  did  honour  to  the  pontiff,  the 
conduct  of  Leo  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  is  acknowledged 

*  Lateran.  Concil.  sub  Leone  X.  celeb.  73. 
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to  have  conferred  no  less  dignity  on  the  meeting.  He  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  life;  his  manners  grave,  but  not  austere; 
and  in  the  performance  of  those  public  acts  of  devotion  which 
were  at  some  times  incumbent  upon  him,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  a  grace  and  a  decorum  which  gave  additional  effect  to 
the  splendid  ceremonies  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  After  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator^  Leo  delivered  a 
pastoral  oration,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  assembled  fathers 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
and  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  continue  the  council 
until  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace  among  the  princes 
of  Christendom.* 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  regulation  of  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  now  con- 
ceived that  he  might,  without  any  imputation  of  indecorum, 
confer  upon  such  of  his  relations  and  friends  as  had  continued 
faithful  to  him  during  his  adverse  fortune,  and  whose  cha- 
racters seemed  to  merit  such  a  distinction,  some  of  those  high 
and  lucrative  offices  of  the  church  which  he  was  now  enabled 
to  bestow.  He  was  also,  in  all  probability,  desirous  of  in- 
creasing his  influence  in  the  sacred  college,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  additional  members  as  he  knew  he  should  find  on 
all  occasions  firmly  attached  to  his  interests,  and  was,  per- 
haps, not  less  actuated  by  the  disposition  so  common  to  the 
Boman  pontiffs,  of  aggrandizing  the  individuals  of  his  own 
family.  Having,  therefore,  declared  his  intention  of  supply- 
ing the  vacant  seats  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  he,  on  the 
twenty- third  day  of  September,  1513,  nominated  to  that 
rank,  Lorenzo  Pucci,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Bernardo  Dovizi,  and 
Innocenzio  Cibo;  who  soon  afterwards  took  their  seats  in  the 
general  council.  The  first  of  these  persons  was  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  pontiff;  who,  born  of  a  good  family  and  well 
educated,  had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  and  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Julius  IL,  had, 
under  that  pontiff,  risen  to  the  rank  of  apostolic  datary,  and 
been  emplbyed  by  him  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
state.  By  his  tsdents  and  address,  Pucci  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil, and  acted  an  important  part  during  the  remainder  of  this 

*  Laterau.  Concil.  75. 
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pontificate^  pcrticiilaify  in  tke  approwshiiig  distorbances  oc- 
casKMied  hj  the  oppoeation  of  Luther  to  ti^  Boman  see.  The 
pattialitj  oi  which  Ijeo  mi^t  have  been  aoonaed,  in  deiecting 
Ida  coasiBy  GioHo  de'  Medki,  fiir  this  distiogaiahed  honour^ 
waa  aufficientlf  palliated  by  the  admovledgod  alnlities  and 
miwearied  indiistry  of  this  hia  faithiiil  assodate^  the  graTitj^ 
of  whose  dispositioa  was  happilj  formed  to  remedj  or  correct 
the  occasiOBal  sallies  of  yiyacitj  which  diatuQigai^ied  the 
aapreme  pcmtiff.  It  is  true  the  illegitimacy  of  Ms  lar^ 
woold,  aoeoiding  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  have  formed  an 
uisuperable  bar  to  this  promotioa;  bat  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  adducing,  evidence  to  prove  that  the  mother  of 
iGrtidio,  before  her  cohabitation  with  his  father,  Giuliano,  the 
bcother  of  Lorenao  the  Magnificent,  had  received  from  him  a 
promise  of  marriage;  which  was  considered  as  sufficient  to 
enable  the  pope  to  dispense  with  the  rigomr  of  <he  law.^^ 
Gtttlio  assumed  the  title  of  S.  Maria  in  Domenica,  by  which 
Ite  pontiff  had  formerly  been  distinguished;  but  was  from 
henceforth  nemally  called  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.^ 

In  appointing  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  Bernardo  Doviai, 
Leo  repaid  the  oUigations  which  he  owed  to  one  of  his  first 
iAStmctors,  of  whose  services  he  had  availed  himself  on  many 
impoitant  occasions.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  as  he  was 
i^erwards  called,  was  not  one  of  those  eccle^astics  who  con- 
ceive that  on  entering  the  churdh  they  shut  out  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  Though  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable 
dexterity  in  the  affairs  of  state,  he  did  not  scruple,  at  times, 
to  lay  aside  his  gravity,  and  to  contribute  by  his  wit  and 
vivacity  to  the  amusement  of  his  reverend  associates;  and  his 
comedy  of  Calandra  will  perpetuate  his  name,  when  his 
political  talents  and  high  ecdesiastical  rank  will  probably  be 
disregarded  and  forgoUen.  After  his  preferment,  the  cardinal 
da  i^bbiena  became  a  distinguished  promoter  of  literature 
and  of  the  arts;  and  such  was  his  attachment  to  the  great 
painter,  Bafiadlo  d'Urbino^  that  he  had  cons^ted  to  give  him 
liM  niece. in  marrii^e;  a  connexion  whidi  it  has' been  sup- 
poaed  was  prevented  only  by  the  premature  death  of  that  ac- 
eomplfished  artist* 

The  last  of  the  newly  i^pointed  cardinals^  Innocenzio 

♦  Vasari,  Vite  de  Pittwi,  ii,  132.    Ed.  di  Bottari.  (Rom.  1759.) 
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Cibb,  was  Ae  grandson  of  Innocent'  VIII.,  being  the  off- 
spring of  Francesco  €ib6,  son  of  that  p<mtiff,  bj  ]l£Eiddalen% 
sister  of  Leo  X.  He  was  yet  too  young  to  have  risen  by  any 
talents  or  merits  of  Ms  own,  but  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
would  probably  have  compensated  for  much  greater  del^s^ 
than  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  this  young  man.  la  ^ 
letter  which  Leo  thought  proper  to  address  on  this  occasioa 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  he  has  briefly  enumerated  the  merits^ 
or  pretensions  of  the  newly  created  cardinals.  **  Although 
1  know,**  says  he,  "  that  you  are  well  advised  of  the  public 
transactions  of  this  place  by  the  diligence  of  your  envoy,  yet 
I  have  thought  it  proper  that  you  should  learn  from  myself 
what  has  lately  been  done  for  the  credit  and  advantage  of  the 
Boman  state,  not  doubting,  from  your  well-known  af^ction 
to  the  Christian  church,  that  it  will  prove  equally  agreeable 
to  you  as  to  myself.  You  will  therefore  understand,  that  on 
the  23rd  day  of  September,  with  the  assent  of  my  brethren,, 
the  cardin^s  of  the  church,  I,  for  various  and  Weighty 
reasons,  elected  into  the  sacred  college  Lorenao  Pucci,  my 
domestic  datary;  my  cousin,  GriuHo  de'  Medici,  archbishop 
elect  of  Florence;  Bernardo  Dovizi,  of  Bibbiena;  and  Inno- 
cenzio  Cib5,  the  son  of  my  sister,  and  grandson  of  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  With  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  three 
of  these,  as  well  as  with  their  skill  and  experience  in  the 
transaction  of  public  affurs,  you  are  well  acqufunted,  and  I 
trust  they  will  add  to  the  stability  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
church.  As  to  Innocenzio,  I  hope  be  will  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  formed  of  him.  His  capacity  is  excellent,  hia 
morals  irreproachable,  and  his  natural  ^dowments  are  orna- 
mented by  his  proficiency  in  literary  studies,  insomuch  that 
no  one  can  be  more  accomplished,  virtuous,  or  engaging.** 
Another  reason  alleged  by  Leo  for  admitting  into  the  ©allege 
ft  member  who  had  as  yet  scarcely  completed  his  tweaty-first 
year,  was  his  sense  of  the  ibvours  which  he  had  himself,  at  so 
early  an  age,  received  from  Innocent  YIII.,  which  he  ex- 
pre^(ed  by  saying,  **  That  which  I  received  from  Innocent, 
to  Innocent  I  restore.*** 

During  the  short  interval  of  time  which  had  idapsed  be- 
tween the  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence  and  the  elevation 

♦  "  Quod  ab  Innocentio  accepi,  Insootntio  leatUno.*' — Fate.  78. 
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of  Leo  X.,  the  affairs  of  that  turbulent  city  had  been  directed 
by  GiuUano,  the  brother  of  the  pontiff;  but  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  subject  in  the  Roman  court,  it  was  determined 
that  Giuliano  should  relinquish  his  authority,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  Florentine  government  should  be  entrusted 
to  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Piero,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Giulio  de'  Medici,  and  the  ultimate 
superintendence  of  the  pope.  This  measure  has  been  at- 
tributed to  various  causes,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  dislike 
of  Giuliano  to  the  trouble  attending  the  detail  of  public 
affairs ;  to  the  expectation  of  his  obtaining,  by  the  auliiority 
of  his  brother,  a  situation  of  still  greater  importance;  and  to 
the  prior  claims  of  Lorenzo  to  this  authority,  as  representative 
of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  in  which  it  had  become  in 
a  manner  hereditary.*  It  is,  however,  yet  more  probable 
that  the  disposition  which  Giuliano  had  always  shown  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  of  which  many  instances 
are  on  record,®^  had  induced  his  more  politic  relations  to  doubt 
his  resolution  and  to  distrust  his  measures,  and  that  they  there- 
fore chose  to  place  in  his  stead  a  young  man,  in  whose  name 
they  might  themselves,  in  fact,  govern  the  republic.  At  this 
time  Lorenzo  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  bom  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1492,  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. f 
After  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from  Florence,  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  Alfonsina  Orsino,  and  had  early 
felt  the  effects  of  popular  resentment,  having  been  banished 
a  second  time  from  his  native  place  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Clarice  with 
Filippo  Strozzi,  an  event  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  respon- 
sible share.  Lorenzo  therefore  returned  to  Florence,  where 
the  government  was  restored  to  nearly  the  same  form  in 
which  it  had  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent. J  Two  councils  were  formed,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
seventy  members,  who  were  elected  for  life ;  the  other  of 
one  hundred  members,  who  were  nominated  every  six  months, 
and  in  which  all  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of  Gon- 
faloniere  might  also  attend  as  often  as  they  thought  proper. 

*  Ammirato,  Ist.  Fior.  Ixxix/iii.  315. 

+  Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Lorenzo  duca  d'UrbIno,  in  Opu?c.  iii.  102. 

I  Nerli,  Commeutar.  vi.  128.         ,  . 
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The  province  of  the  council  of  seventy  was  to  propose  and 
deliberate  on  all  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  ;  but 
before  these  could  be  passed  into  laws,  they  were  also  to  be 
considered  and  approved  by  the  greater  council,  with  whom 
the  power  of  granting  pecuniary  supplies,  and  imposing  taxes 
on  the  people,  was  still  allowed  to  reside.*  Lorenzo  himself, 
instead  of  being  distinguished  by  any  honorary  title,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  council  of  seventy,  and  took  his  place 
among  his  fellow  citizens;  but  under  this  external  form  of  a 
free  government,  the  authority  of  the  Medici  was  as  ab- 
solute as  if  they  had  openly  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
state.  The  assembly  of  seventy  was,  in  fact,  a  privy 
council,  nominated  at  their  pleasure,  and  implicitly  fol- 
lowing their  directions ;  whilst  the  greater  assembly  served 
merely  as  a  screen  to  hide  from  the  people  the  deformity  of  a 
despotic  government,  and  as  a  pretext  to  induce  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  still,  in  some  measure,  their  own 
rulers. 

The  arrival  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Rome  was  considered  by  the  citizens  as  a  great  honour, 
and  his  affability,  generosity,  and  elegant  accomplishments, 
soon  procured  him  a  very  considerable  share  of  public  favour. 
On  his  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
which  ceremony  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
September,  1513,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected  in  the 
square  of  the  capitol,  where  a  splendid  entertainment  was 
prepared,  and  various  poetical  compositions  were  recited  or 
sung  by  persons  equally  distinguished  by  their  talents  and 
respectable  by  their  rank.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to 
the  representation  of  the  Penulus  of  Plautus.  These  exhi- 
bitions, which  were  resorted  to  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  received  every  decoration  which  the  taste  of  the  times 
and  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff"  could  bestow,  and  seemed 
to  recall  those  ages  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  expended  in  magnificent  spectacles  the  wealth 
of  tributary  nations.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pontifical 
favour,  talents  and  learning  again  revived,  and  the  Theatre 
of  the  Capitol  is  celebrated  by  Aurelius  Serenus,  of  Mo- 
nopoli,  in  a  Latin  poem  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  which 

*  Nerli,  Commentar.  vi.  126. 
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iias  been  preserved  to  the  preaeat  times.^  The  honoors  con- 
ferred on  his  brother  by  llie  Boman  people,  Leo  affected  to 
consider  as  a  favonr  to  himself;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  gene- 
rositj  and  paternal  regard,  he  diminished  the  oppressive  tax 
upon  salt^  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
by  many  public  immunitiea  and  individual  &vours  sought  to 
secure  to  himself  the  affedicms  of  his  sul^ects.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Roman  citizens  wrare  not  ungrateful.  By  the  general 
consent  of  all  ranks^  a  marble  statue  of  the  pcmtiff,  the  work- 
manship of  the  Sicilian  sculptor,  Giacomo  del  Duca,  a  pupil 
of  Michel  Agnolo^*  was  erected  in  the  capitol,  under  which 
was  inscribed — 

OPTIMI .  LIBERALISSIMIQUB  .  PONTIFICIS  .  MEBlORIiE. 
S.   P.   Q.  B. 

The  total  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Italy  had  concurred 
with  the  well-regulated  proceedings  of  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  in  discrediting  the  measures  and  destroying  the  au- 
thority of  the  assembty  held  at  Lyons;  and  the  character  for 
lenity  and  generosity  which  Leo  had  already  acquired,  in 
affording  the  hope  of  pardon  to  the  refractory  ecclesiastics, 
became  also  a  powerful  motive  for  their  submission.  Eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation,  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Carvajal  took 
shipping  from  France,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
whence  they  proceeded,  without  interruption,  by  Pisa  to 
Florence.  On  their  arrival  at  this  place,  Leo  was  informed 
of  their  intentions;  but  although  it  was  his  wish  to  pardon 
their  transgressions,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  suffisr 
them  to  proceed  to  Rome  until  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  reception.  As  well,  however,  for  their  safety  as  for  his 
own  honour,  he  directed  that  they  should  remain  at  Florence^ 
under  a  guard ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Julius  n.,  which  deprivation  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
oouncil  of  the  Lateran,  they  should  lay  aside  the  habiliments 
of  their  former  rank.f  These  directions  were  communicated 
to  the  humbled  ecclesiastics  by  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  whom 
Leo  had  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,   assured  them  of  the  lenient  intentions  of  the  pope^ 

♦  Vasari.  ii.  50;  in.  312,  in  note.      ^     f  Guicciard,  xi. 
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^hich  their  proper  submission  would  assist  him  in  carrying 
into  effect.     In  truth,  the  hostility  between  Leo  and  these 
<;ardinals  was  rather  of  a  political  than  a  personal  nature; 
and  although  one  of  them  had  presided  over  the  council  of 
Milan,  and  the  other  had  marched  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  yet  these  circumstances  had 
not  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  former  kindness,  and  Leo 
was,  perhaps,  gratified  in  evincing  to  the  world  that  he  was 
superior  to  the  vindictive  impulse  of  long-continued  resent* 
ment.     In  preparing  the  way  for  this  reconciliation,  he  first 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  by  whidi  all  those 
prelates  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  pronounced  schisma-^ 
tical  by  his  predecessor  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and 
make  their  submission,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1513.     This  decree  was,  however,  strongly  opposed, 
not  only  by  Matthew  Schinner,  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  spoke 
the  opinions  of  the  Helvetic  state,  and  by  Christopher  Bam* 
bridge,  cardinal  of  York,  the  representative  of  the  king  of 
England,  but  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  elect  and  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  dislike  of  a 
measure  so  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
strongly  represented  to  the  pope  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  granting  a  pardon  to  the  chief  authors  of  such  a  dangerous 
scandal  to  the  church,  at  the  same  time  highly  commending 
the  conduct  of  Julius  II.,  who,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  had 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  reconciliation.     Leo  was 
not,  however,  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.     The  repentant 
cardinals  were  ready  to  sign  their  recantation,  and  the  council 
had  approved  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.     On  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  their  restitution  they 
accordingly  entered  the  city,  deprived  of  the  habit  and  in- 
signia of  their  rank,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Vatican. 
In  the  morning,  they  presented  themselves  before  the  pope, 
who  was  prepared  to  receive  them  in  tlie  consistory,  accom- 
panied by  idl  the  cardinals,  except  those  of  Sion  and  of 
York,  who  refused  to  be  present.     In  the  simple  habit  of 
priests,  and  with  black  bonnets,  they  were  led  through  the 
most  public  parts  of  the  Vatican,  where  their  humiliation  was 
witnessed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  acknowledged 
that,  by  this  act  of  penance,  they  had  made  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  the  errors  of  their  past  conduct.     They  were  then 
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introduced  into  the  consistory,  where  they  entreated,  on  their 
knees,  the  pardon  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  approving  all 
that  had  heen  done  hy  Julius  11.,  particularly  the  act  of  their 
own  privation,  and  disavowing  the  conciliahulum  of  Pisa  and 
Milan  as  schismatical  and  detestable.  Having  then  subscribed 
their  confession,  they  were  allowed  to  rise;  after  which  they 
made  their  obeisance  and  saluted  the  cardinals,  who  did  not 
rise  from  their  seats  in  return.  This  mortifying  ceremony 
being  concluded,  they  were  once  more  invested  in  their  former 
habits,  and  took  their  places  among  their  brethren,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  sat  before  their  privation  ;^3 
but  this  indulgence  extended  only  to  their  rank,  and  not  to 
their  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  having  been 
conferred  on  others  during  their  delinquency,  could  not  be 
restored. 

In  the  deplorable  cx>ndition  to  which  the  events  of  a  few 
months  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  Louis  XII.,  it  was  at  least 
fortunate  for  him  that  some  of  his  adversaries  wanted  the 
talents,  and  others  the  inclination,  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
success.  But  although  Henry  VIIL  had  returned  to  his 
own  dominions,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  renewing  his 
attack  in  the  ensuing  spring  with  a  still  more  powerful  ar- 
mament, for  the  equipment  of  which  he  had  already  begun 
to  make  preparations,^*  The  treaty  entered  into  between 
the  duke  de  la  Tremouille  and  the  Swiss  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevented  those  formidable  adversaries  from  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Paris,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Dijon, 
they  might  have  done  without  difficulty;*  but  Louis  could 
neither  discharge  the  immense  sum  which  the  duke  had,  in 
his  name,  stipidated  to  pay,  nor  would  he  relinquish  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  terms  which  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Swiss,  instead  of  those  which  had  been  solemnly 
agreed  upon,  tended  only  still  further  to  exasperate  them; 
and  they  threatened  within  a  limited  time  to  decapitate  the 
hostages  given  at  Dijon,  if  the  treaty  was  not  punctually 
fulfilled.  These  threats  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
carried  into  execution,  had  not  the  hostages  effected  their 
escape;  but  this  event,  as  it  increased  the  resentment  of  the 
Swiss,  enhanced  the  dangers  of  the  French  monarch,  who 

*  Guicciard.  xii. 
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could  only  expect  the  consequences  of  their  vengeance  in  a 
still  more  formidable  attack.  His  apprehensions  were  further 
excited  by  the  interception  of  a  letter  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  to  his  envoy  at  the  imperial  court,  in  which  he 
proposed  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  be  seized  upon,  and 
the  sovereignty  vested  in  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  which  would 
give  the  united  houses  of  Austria  and  Spain  a  decided  ascen- 
dancy in  Italy;*  that  Maximilian  might  then  assume  the 
pontifical  throne,  as  it  had  always  been  his  wish  to  do,  and 
resign  to  his  grandson,  Charles,  the  imperial  crown;  and 
although  Ferdinand  prudently  observed,  that  time  and  oppor- 
tunity would  be  requisite  to  carry  these  designs  into  effect, 
yet  Louis  could  not  contemplate,  without  serious  alarm,  a 
project  which  was  intended  to  exclude  him  from  all  further 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  subordinate  power.  In  addition  to  the  vexations 
which  surrounded  him  as  to  his  temporal  concerns,  he  still 
laboured  under  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  him 
by  Julius  II.,  and  as  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  was  a 
zealous  daughter  of  the  church,  she  was  incessant  in  her 
representations  to  the  harassed  monarch  to  return  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  holy  see.^^  Whether,  as  some  historians 
suppose,  it  was  merely  in  consequence  of  these  solicitations 
and  the  remorse  of  his  own  conscience,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probably  the  case,  he  was  prompted  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  he  so  justly  entertained  of  his  numerous  and 
powerful  enemies,  he  conceived  it  was  now  high  time  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope.  A  negotiation  was 
accordingly  opened,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1513, 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  by  which  the 
king  agreed  to  renounce  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  declared 
his  assent  to  that  of  the  Lateran;  promising  also  to  show 
no  favour  in  future  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  to  expel 
those  who  should  adhere  to  it  from  his  dominions.^  The 
reconciliation  of  the  French  monarch  to  the  church  was  not, 
however,  without  its  difficulties,  and  three  cardinals  were 
appointed  to  consider  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  secur- 
ing the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see. 

*  Qnicciard.  xii. 
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Their  deliberations  were  not  of  long  oontinaanoe;  and  in 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1513,  the  envoys  of  the  king  of 
France  were  adsiitted ;  who,  producing  the  mandate  of  their 
soTereign,  renounced,  in  his  name,  l£e  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  expressed  in  ample  terms  his  adherence 
to  that  of  the  Lateran.  They  also  engaged,  that  six  of  the 
French  prelates  who  had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Fisa 
should  proceed  to  Rome,  to  make  the  formal  submission  of 
the  GraUican  church.  The  humiliation  of  Louis  Xli.  was 
now  complete;  and  Leo,  with  the  consent  of  the  conncil,, 
gave  him  full  absolution  for  all  past  offences  against  the 
holy  seoi 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1513—1514. 

fiztraordiiiiiry  depression  of  polite  learning  in  Borne— State  of  the  Bomasi 
academy — ^High  expectations  formed  of  Leo  X. — The  Gymnasium,  or 
Boman  university,  restored — Leo.  X.  encourages  the  study  of  the  Greek 
tongue — Giovanni  Lascar — ^Letter  of  Leo  X.  to  Marcus  Musunis — The 
Greek  Institute  founded  in  Borne — Translation  of  the  Greek  verses  of 
Musurus  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato— Musurus  appointed 
archbishop  of  Malvasia — Dedication  by  Aldo  Manuzio  of  the  works  of 
Plato  to  Leo  X. — ^Leo  grants  him  the  pontifical  privilege  for  publishing 
the  Greek  and  Boman  authors — Greek  press  established  by  Leo  X.  at 
Borne,  and  works  there  publiahed-^Agostino  Ohisi,  a  merchant  at  Borne 
and  A  promoter  of  literature^-CkumelioBenigiio,  of  Yiteibo— Greek  press 
of  Zaccaria  GaUiergo— Greek  literature  promoted  by  learned  Italians — 
Varino  Camerti — His  "  Thesaurus  Cornucopia"— Is  appointed  librarian 
to  the  Medici  family  and  bishop  of  Nocera — His  Apothegms — His  Greek 
dictionary,  \mder  the  name'of  Phavomms — Scipione  Forteguerra,  called 
Carteromacbus— -Urbano  Bolzanio — ^Publishes  the  first  grammatical 
rules  in  Latin  for  the  Greek  language— Leo  obtains  a  more  complete 
copy  of  the  works  of  Tacitus-^Employs  Beroaldo  to  publish  itr— The 
work  pirated  by  Minuziano  of  Mil«n — ^Bise  of  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature— Teseo  Ambfogio  appointed  by  Leo  X.  professor  of  the  eastern 
tongues  in  Bolognar— His  elementary  work  on  the  Chaldean  and  other 
languages — ^Agostino  Giustiniano  publishes  a  Polyglot  edition  of  the 
Psalter — Great  Complutenaian  Polyglot  of  cardinal  Xlmenes  dedicated 
to  Leo  X. — Leo  directs  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Pi^nini  to 
be  published  at  his  expense- Enconrages  researches  for  eastern  manu*- 
scripts. 

Op  the  3tate  of  literature  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X.» 
then  cardinal  do'  Medici,  first  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
dtj,  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work.  Since  that  period  upwards  of  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  without  affording  any  striking  symptoms  of  im- 
provement.    Whoever  takes  a  retrospect  of  the  momentoua 
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events  which  had  occurred  during  that  interval,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  that  neglect  of  liberal  studies  which  was 
apparent  in  some  degree  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy,  but  was  particularly  observable  at  Rome.  The  descent 
of  Charles  YIIL,  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  the  various 
irruptions  of  Louis  XII.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  the  rest- 
less ambition  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  the  martial  ferodty^of 
Julius  II.,  had  concurred  to  distract  the  attention,  to  oppress 
the  faculties,  and  to  engage  in  political  intrigues  or  in 
military  pursuits,  those  talents  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  devoted  to  better  purposes.  Amidst  the  sacking  of 
cities,  the  downfall  of  states,  the  extinction  or  the  exile  of 
powerful  families  and  distinguished  patrons  of  literature,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  domestic  war,  was  it  possible  for  the 
sciences,  the  muses,  and  the  arts,  to  pursue  their  peaceable 
and  elegant  avocations  ? 

Whilst  dmnderlDg  iEtna  rolls  his  floods  of  flame. 
Shall  Daphne  crop  the  flowers  by  Arethusa's  stream?  ^ 

The  indefatigable  researches  of  the  Italian  scholars  have 
indeed  discovered  some  slight  traces  of  that  literary  associa- 
tion, first  formed  by  Pomponious  Lsetus,^  and  which,  after 
having  been  dispersed  by  the  barbarity  of  Paul  11.,  had  again 
been  restored  by  the  laudable  exertions"  of  Angelo  Colocci, 
Paolo  Cortese,  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  the  younger  Beroaldo,  and  a 
few  other  learned  men.  It  appears  that  these  persons  met 
together  at  stated  times,  that  they  elected  a  dictator,  and 
amused  themselves  with  literary  pursuits ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  devoted  their  leisure  hours  rather  to  pleasure  than  to 
improvement.  Their  talents  were  employed  chiefly  on 
ludicrous  subjects,*  and  the  muses  to  whom  they  paid  their 
devotions  were  too  often  selected  from  the  courtesans  of 
Rome.*  The  patronage  afforded  to  these  studies  by  Leo  X., 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  was  of  a  much  more  respectable 
and  effectual  nature.  His  house  which  was  situated  in  the 
Forum  Agonale,  now  called  the  Piazza  Navona,  was  the 
constant  resort  of  all  those  who  to  the  honours  of  their  rank 
united  any  pretensions  to  literary  acquirements.  It^is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
those  men  of  talents  and  learning  who  had  been  accustomed 
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to  share  his  favour  and  to  partake  of  his  bounty,  should  con- 
sider this  event  as  the  harbinger  of  general  prosperity  and 
the  opening  of  a  better  age.  This  exultation  frequently 
burst  forth  in  their  writings;  and  Leo  found  himself  com- 
mended on  every  hand  for  labours  which  he  had  yet  to 
perform. 

Now  comes  the  happier  age,  so  long  foretold, 


When  the  true  Pastor  guards  his  favoured  fold ; 
Soon  shall  the  streams  with  honied  sweetness  flow. 
And  truth  and  justice  fix  their  seats  helow ; 
Retiring  Mars  his  dreadful  anger  cease, 
And  all  the  world  he  hush'd  in  lasting  peace.* 

The  high  expectations  formed  of  him  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  pontificate  are  yet  more  fully  expressed  by 
another  of  his  contemporaries,  who  might  on  this  occasion 
have  rejoiced  in  the  completion  of  his  own  auguries: 

for  now,  when  all  the  earth 


Boasts  none  more  great,  more  excellent,  than  thee. 
Be  it  thy  task  to  watch  with  ceaseless  care 
O'er  all  the  race  of  man  ;  by  holy  laws 
To  sanction  virtue ;  and  hy  just  rewards 
Raise  drooping  merit  and  ingenuous  worth. 
Nor  these  alone,  hut  mightier  tasks  than  these. 
Await  thee.    Soon  the  cheering  smile  of  peace 
Shall  glad  the  nations.    Kings,  and  mighty  lords. 
And  warlike  leaders,  cease  their  hostile  ire. 
And  at  thy  hidding  join  their  willing  hands.* 

The  number  and  importunity  of  these  writers,  who  in- 
truded upon  him  at  every  step  with  their  officious  sugges- 
tions, became  indeed  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
compare  them  to  apes,  who  imagined  they  could  instruct  or 
amuse  the  lion;  a  charge  which  one  of  their  brethren  has 
thus  acknowledged : 

For  oft  as  we,  the  muses'  faithful  train, 
Strive  with  our  songs  to  sooth  thy  hours  of  pain  ; 
What,  shall  he  ne'er,  they  cry,  their  teasing  'scape  ? 
The  lion  still  tormented  by  the  ape  I 

•  Joannis  Francisci  Philomusi,  Exultatio  in  creatione  Leonis  X.  &c. 
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From  that  blest  dmy  wlien  ilnt  his  glory  rose, 

Thej  hannt  his  footsteps  wheresoe'er  he  goes  ; 

At  home,  abroad,  within  his  halls  immor'd. 

Nor  in  his  ehamber  nor  his  bed  secnr*d ; 

Debarred  alike  with  lonely  step  to  roTe 

Where  spreads  the  prospect  or  where  glooms  the  groYC. 

— ^Whether,  with  mighty  cares  of  state  opprest, 

The  Cite  of  nations  labours  in  his  breast, 

Or,  wearied  with  the  toils  which  grandenr  knows. 

He  takes  his  meal  or  nnks  in  bland  repose ; 

Yet  still  they  follow,  exqoisite  to  yez. 

His  patience  weary  and  his  thoughts  perplex: 

So,  where  the  monarch  of  the  wood  resorts. 

In  awkward  attitudes  the  monkey  sports ; 

Toms  his  bare  haonch  and  twirls  his  tail  on  high. 

More  pertinacious  than  a  teasing  fly. 

The  poet  then  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  Leo  towards  the 

sons  of  the  muses. 

Bat  more  indulgent  than  their  labours  view, 
And  like  the  lion  bear  the  trifling  crew. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  in  a  higher  strain  to  repel  the 
censure,  and  to  justify  the  attention  paid  by  the  poets  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff. 

Yes,  all  imports  us  that  thy  mind  veyolves ; 
Thy  secret  ooonsels,  and  thy  deep  resolTes, 
To  heal  the  woonds  that  Europe  now  deplores. 
And  torn  the  tide  of  war  on  Turkey's  shores ; 
Nor  these  alone,  but  bolder  themes,  inspire 
The  daring  bard  that  glows  with  heaTenly  fire.* 

This  apology  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  pontiff; 
who,  if  he  was  not  incited  to  the  laudable  acts  which  dis- 
tinguish his  pontificate  by  the  exhortations  of  his  literary 
admirers,  was  neither  displeased  with  the  high  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him,  nor  inattentive  in  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  fulfil  them. 

Among  the  establishments  which  had  been  formed  in  Rome 
for  the  promotion  of  more  serious  studies,  the  Gymnasiumy 
or  college,  yet  subsisted,  although  in  a  depressed  and  languid 

*  Jo.  Pierii  Yaleriani,  ad  Leonem  X. 
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state,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  events  of  the  preceding 
pontificate.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Eugenius  IV.,^ 
but  the  more  modem  and  convenient  building  which  was 
appropriated  to  its  use  was  erected  by  Alexander  VL,  who 
had  also  called  to  Borne  the  most  distinguished  professors  in 
Italy,  had  rewarded  them  with  liberal  sidaries,  and  regulated 
the  discipline  of  the  place  so  as  to  render  it  of  essential 
service  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  studies.^  The  revenues 
destined  by  Alexander  for  the  support  of  this  institution  are 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  impositions  charged  upon  the 
Jews  within  the  ecclesiastical  states;  but,  from  whatever 
source  they  were  derived,  they  had  been  perverted  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.  to  the  purposes  of  contention  and 
warfare.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Leo  seated  in  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  than  this  seminary  became  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  his  attention.  The  revenues  of  the  college  were  restored, 
and  the  chairs  of  its  professors  were  filled  with  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars,  who  were  attracted  from  every  part  of  Europe 
by  the  reputation  and  liberality  of  the  pontifiT.^  From  the 
original  roll  of  the  Roman  academy,  as  it  existed  in  1514, 
being  the  year  after  its  re-establishment  by  Leo  X.,^  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  professors  who  received  a  remuneration 
from  the  bounty  of  the  pontiff,  and  many  of  whom  enjoyed 
considerable  salaries,  amounted  to  neatly  one  hundred;  that 
they  read  lectures  in  theology,  in  the  ci^  and  canon  law,  in 
medicine,  in  moral  philosophy,  in  l<^c,  in  rhetoric,  and  in 
mathematics;  and  tlmt  there  was  even  a  professor  of  botany 
and  the  medical  science  of  plantsi,  which  may  perhaps  be  with 
confidence  considered  as  the  earliest  instance  of  a  public 
establishment  for  that  purpose.  Among  these  professors  we 
find  the  names  of  many  persons  of  great  eminence  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  and  whose  merits  will  necessarily  occur 
to  our  future  notice.  Having  thus  supplied  the  Roman 
college  with  proper  instructors,  the  next  care  of  the  pontiff 
was  to  render  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  as  general 
and  extensive  as  possible;  "lest,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "there 
should  at  times  be  moxe  lecturers  than  hearers."  He  there- 
fore restored  to  the  pupils  their  ancient  privileges  and 
immunities;  he  ordered  that  the  lectures  should  be  read  both 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  should  not  be  interrupted 
on  account  of  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Roman  church. 
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The  assiduity  with  which  he  promoted  this  great  establish- 
ment, not  only  at  this  period,  but  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  numerous  letters 
addressed  by  him  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
time,  inviting  their  assistance,  and  requesting  them  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  Rome.*  In  a  bull,  dated  in  the  year  1514, 
he  has  himself  recapitulated,  with  a  laudable  exultation,  the 
important  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  literature  and 
science  by  the  renovation  of  this  institution.*®  "  Having 
lately,"  says  he,  **  been  called  by  divine  Providence  to  the 
office  of  supreme  pontiff,  and  having  restored  to  our  beloved 
subjects  their  rights,  we  have,  among  other  things,  re-granted 
to  the  Roman  university  those  revenues  which  had  for  many 
years  been  perverted  to  other  purposes.  And  to  the  end  that 
the  city  of  Rome  may  assume  that  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  literary  studies  which  she  already  enjoys  in 
other  respects,  we  have,  from  different  parts,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  men  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  learning, 
whom  we  have  appointed  professors;  on  which  account,  even 
in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate,  such  numbers  of  students 
have  resorted  to  this  place,  that  the  university  of  Rome  is 
likely  soon  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  any  other  in 

Italy."! 

But  amidst  the  efforts  of  Leo  for  the  improvement  of  letters 
and  of  science,  his  attention  was  perhaps  yet  more  particularly 
turned  towards  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
tongue;  without  which,  he  was  convinced,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  Romans  themselves  would 
not  have  had  any  learning  to  boast  of.**  In  order  to  give 
new  vigour  to  this  study,  which  had  long  languished  for  want 
of  encouragement,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  Giovanni  Lascaris,  a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  who 
had  in  his  youth  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  progress 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  had  been  indebted  to  the  bounty  of 
the  cardinal  Bessarion  for  his  education  and  consequent  emi- 
nence.*^ Having  made  a  considerable  proficiency  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  Lascaris  had  been  commissioned  by  Lo- 

♦  Bembi,  Epist.  nomine  Leon.  X.  ix.  39.  &c. 

f  P.  Caraffa  de  Gymnas.  Bom.  i.  201.  ap.  Tii-ab.  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  7, 
111.  et.  V.  Fabr.  in  vita  Leon.  X.  71. 
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renzo  de'  Medici  to  travel  to  Greece,  with  the  view  of  collect- 
ing ancient  manuscripts;  for  which  purpose  he  took  two 
journeys,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
successful.*  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  surviving  family  from  Florence,  he  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  into  France,  where  he  still  continued  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  Grecian  literature,  and  where  the  celebrated 
Budaeus  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  instructions. f  ^^  On 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  obtained,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  confidence  of  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  who  sent  him  in 
the  year  1503  as  his  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  there  until  the  year  1508.  The 
contests  which  arose  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  Venetians, 
in  consequence  of  the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  termi- 
nated his  diplomatic  functions;  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
Lascaris  still  resided  at  Venice,  although  in  a  private  capacity; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  at  this  place  he  had  the  credit  of  in- 
structing the  celebrated  Erasmus.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo 
to  the  pontificate,  Lascaris  wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and 
immediately  afterwards  quitted  Venice  to  pay  him  a  visit  at 
Eome.  On  his  way,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
assuring  him  of  his  friendship,  and  of  his  constant  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  those  studies  by  which  Lascaris  was  him- 
self so  eminently  distinguished.^'*  After  deliberating  with 
him  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  facilitating  and  ex- 
tending the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  Leo  formed  the 
design  of  inviting  a  number  of  young  and  noble  Greeks  to 
quit  their  country  and  take  up  their  residence  under  his  pro- 
tection at  Rome;  where,  by  the  directions  of  Lascaris,  they 
were  not  only  to  prosecute  the  study  of  their  native  tongue, 
but  to  be  instructed  also  in  Latin  literature.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lascaris,  ^^  the  pontiff  also  addressed  himself  on 
this  occasion  to  Marcus  Musurus,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Lascaris,  who,  after  having  taught  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
had  chosen  his  residence  at  Venice.^®  The  letter  written  by 
Leo  on  this  occasion,  whilst  it  suf&ciently  explains  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  will  show  with  what  ardour  he  engaged 
in  its  prosecution: 

*  Hodius  de  Graec.  lUust.  249.  f  I<^-  *!»•  251. 
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Leo  X.  to  Marcus  Musurus. 


'<  Having  a  most  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  of  Grecian  literature,  which  are  now 
almost  extinct,  and  to  encourage  the  liberal  arts,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  and  being  well  convinced  of  your  great 
learning  and  singular  judgment,  I  request  that  you  will  take 
the  trouble  of  inviting  from  Greece  ten  young  men,  or  as  many 
more  as  you  may  think  proper,  of  good  education  and  virtuous 
disposition,  who  may  compose  a  seminary  of  liberal  studies,  and 
from  whom  the  Italians  may  derive  the  proper  use  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue.  On  this  subject  you  will  be  more 
fully  instructed  by  Giovanni  Lascaris,  whose  virtues  and  learn- 
ing have  deservedly  rendered  him  dear  to  me.  I  have  a 
confidence,  also,  that  from  the  respect  and  kindness  which 
you  have  already  shown  me,  you  will  apply  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  effect  wtat  may  seem  to  you  to  be  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  htMcA  i  have  in  WeiF."— Datoi 
viii.  Id.  Aug.  1513.* 

For  the  accomiood&tion  of  these  illustrious  strangers,  Leo 
purchased  from  the  cw-dinal  of  Sion  his  residence  on  the 
|;gquilianhill,t  which  he  converted  into  an  academy  for  the 
gtndyof  Grecian  literature,  and  of  which  he  intrusted  the 
chief  direction  to  Lascar,+  to  whom  he  assigned  a  liberal 
pension.  This  establishment  is  frequently  adverted  to  in 
^rms  of  high  commendation  by  the  writers  of  this  period." 

At  the  very  time  when  Leo  requested  the  assistance  of 
jjusurus  for  the  establishment  of  his  Greek  seminary  in 
Borne,  that  elegant  scholar  was  terminating  the  first  edition, 
in  the  original  Greek,  of  the  writings  of  PUto,  of  which  great 
work  he  had,  by  the  desire  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  superintended 
the  printing.^®  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses,  which  are  so  extremely  applicable  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  that  they  cannot  fail,  even  in  a  translation,  of  throw- 
ing additional  light  on  these  subjects. ^^ 

•  Bemb.  Epist.  in  nom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  ep.  8. 
+  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  08. 

+  BudjBi  Ep.  ap.  Maittaire  Annal.  Typogr.  i.  107.     Hodius  de  Grsc. 
illustr.  251. 
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Translation  of  the  Greek  verses  prefixed  by  Mabcits  Musurus 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  works  qfFhXTO. 

Spirit  diyine,  who  'midst  thy  kiadred  throng 

Of  sainted  heroes  sit'st,  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  track  the  homing  wheels  that  hear  along 

The  great  Creator  o'er  the  deeps  of  heaven! 
Immortal  Plato  I  from  thy  lofty  sphere, 

Revisiting  again  this  genial  earth, 
Accept  the  volume  we  thy  votaries  hear, 

The  sacred  work  that  owes  to  thee  its  hirth. 
Where,  fall  displayed,  we  trace  the  mighty  hand 

Of  him,  the  one  great  Architect;  unchanged 
Who  fills  the  void  of  space,  and  whose  command 

Th'  empyreal  orhs  in  eight-fold  order  ranged. 
Suspended  high,  of  all  his  works  the  chief. 

The  fix'd  sun  pours  his  unextinguish'd  light. 
Whilst  seven  inferior  stars,  in  soft  reUe^ 

Shed  their  mild  lustre  o'er  the  shadowy  night 
Or  wondering  mark  th'  unceasing  central  force. 

Bound  hy  whose  chain  the  mighty  whole  revolves, 
WhUe  unrcductant  In  its  silent  course, 

Each  in  due  time  its  fated  round  ahsolves. 
Thence,  too,  the  glorious  hope  that  fires  the  soul 

With  secret'longings  for  its  heavenly  home. 
Spurns  the  dull  honds  of  earth,  the  hase  control 

Of  mortal  fate,  and  lives  heyond  the  tomh. 
Nor  uninstructed  hy  thy  sacred  page. 

We  hid  the  city's  towering  ramparts  rise. 
By  justice  guard  them,  and  by  statutes  sage 

Define  the  hounds  of  rights  with  watchful  eyes. 
Whilst  Shame  and  Punishment,  inmiortal  pair. 

Protect  the  peopled  haunts.    But  ah,  what  tangue 
To  numher  all  the  sacred  truths  shall  dare 

That  hreathe  thy  warm»  insfMring,  page  along? 
Thou,  then,  accept  the  votive  tome,  and  haste 

To  Rome's  seven-crown'd  hills,  where  still  resides 
Imperial  sway,  and  midst  Ausonia's  waste 

Rich  Tih&t  rolls  his  fertilizing  tides ; 
Kot  there  a  tyrant's  scowling  hrow  to  meet, 

Of  Scylla  horn,  who  mocks  the  heavenly  muse ; 
No  IXionysius  fierce ;  for  there  shall  greet 
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Thy  welcome  presence,  he  whom  Europe  views 
With  wondering  awe,  her  pastor  and  her  guide. 

From  great  Lorenzo  sprung — ^the  brightest  star 
Of  Medicean  fame ;  with  conscious  pride 

Whom  his  own  Florence  hails ;  and  from  afar 
The  scepter'd  rulers  of  the  nations  own. 

And  as  their  Lord  obey ;  in  towering  state. 
Imperial  Leo  named,  who  bears  alone 

The  key  that  opes  Olympus'  lofty  gate. 
There,  as  the  holy  portals  meet  thy  sight, 

A  friendly  train  around  thy  steps  shall  throng — 
Accomplish*d  bards,  whom  yirtnous  toils  delight. 

Lords  of  the  lyre  and  masters  of  the  song. 
But  two  beyond  the  rest  those  precincts  grace ; 

The  first  from  Grsecia,  of  distinguished  fame, 
To  whom,  derived  from  Lascar's  noble  race, 

The  triple-fronted  god  concedes  his  name. 
*Twas  he  my  infant  steps  with  ceaseless  care 

Guarded,  and  loved  me  with  a  parent's  love ; 
He  bade  me  to  the  muses'  hill  repair, 

And  pointed  out  the  glorious  meed  above. 
Illustrious  Bembo  next,  whose  honied  tongue 

Gives  in  three  languages  his  thoughts  to  flow ; 
O'er  whose  blest  birth  the  sister  graces  hung. 

And  taught  his  mind  with  all  their  charms  to  glow. 
Be  these  thy  guides  ;  and,  to  his  presence  brought. 

Thou,  with  submissive  lip,  his  holy  feet 
Touch  reverent ;  then,  with  sacred  fervour  firaught. 

In  strains  like  these  the  mighty  pontiff  greet:— 
"  Pastor  rever'd,  propitious  be  thy  smile 

O'er  all  thy  flock,  to  earth's  remotest  ends ; 
Nor  thou  refuse  the  offspring  of  his  toil. 

The  Grecian  tome  thy  duteous  Aldous  sends — 
Sends,  but  in  conscious  independence  bold, 

A  great  remuneration  dares  to  claim ; 
Not  silver  high  emboss'd,  nor  heaps  of  gold. 

Nor  splendid  robes  with  purple  tints  that  flamej 
But  that  thy  hand  might  dash  the  fiend  of  war, 

That  now  relentless  o'er  Eugania's  plain 
Roams  uncontroU'd,  and  drives  his  iron  car 

Through  scenes  of  horror  and  o'er  heaps  of  slain. 
What  heart  so  hard  that  would  not  melt  to  hear 

The  orphan's  wail,  the  widow's  piercing  cry  ? 
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Audphfltes  hitcEelf  might  drtip  a  t«ari 

And  Polyphemus  heave  a  pitying  sigh  ; 
Temples  and  domes  a  common  ruin  share, 

The  crackling  harvests  in  the  flame  expire, 
Whilst  fierce  barbarians,  all  unused  to  spare, 

Glean  the  last  relics  of  destructive  fire : 
Calm  thou  their  fierce  contentions,  mighty  chief! 

To  peace,  to  love,  thy  erring  sons  restore  j 
From  thee  let  suffering  nations  find  relief. 

And  bid  contending  monarchs  rage  no  more. 
Deep  hid  within  his  cavern's  dark  recess, 

Too  long  has  Mars  the  goddess  Peace  confined ; 
Thou  lead  her  forth,  to  harmonize,  to  bless. 

And  with  her  bounteous  gifts  enrich  mankind. 
Then  turn  the  tide  of  war  on  Turkey's  shores. 

And  curb  the  wolf-like  unbelieving  band. 
Whose  tyrant-empire  fainting  Greece  deplores ; 

Whilst,  hovering  now  o'er  lapygia's  strand. 
They  threaten  in  degrading  chains  to  bind 

Thy  sons,  and  banish  the  Redeemer's  name ; 
Bat  let  them  first  thy  ready  vengeance  find ; 

On  Asia's  shores  let  warlike  myriads  gleam. 
There  let  the  Gaul,  in  mailed  armour  bright. 

Spur  his  proud  steed,  conspicuous  from  afar; 
Helvetia's  sons,  on  foot  who  urge  the  fight. 

Sweep  o'er  the  field,  a  sable  cloud  of  war. 
And  they  who  joy  to  wield  the  glittering  spear. 

The  bold  Iberians,  shall  the  battle  grace ; 
Germania's  giant  offspring,  too,  be  there. 

And,  loved  of  Mars,  Britannia's  hardy  race ; 
And  all  who  yet  survive  the  wasteful  sword, 

Italia's  heroes,  long  in  battle  tried ; 
All  prompt  to  march  through  regions  unexplored. 

Scale  the  steep  hill  or  stem  the  surging  tide. 
With  these  Pseonia's  tribes,  the  bow  who  bend. 

Their  feathery  shafts  oft  tinged  in  Turkish  blood ; 
And  Venice  there  her  countless  fleets  shall  send. 

Imperial  Venice,  mistress  of  the  flood. 
Spain's  floating  battlements  of  mountain  size 

Tow'rds  the  wide  Hellespont  their  course  shall  steer, 
And  whilst  the  towering  masts  salute  the  skies. 

Each  warlike  prow  the  healing  cross  shall  bear. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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Then  o*er  Byiantiam's  towers  if  once  agEin 

The  light  of  freedom  dawn ;  if,  then,  represt 
By  thy  TiotiHioas  arma,  on  Gnecia's  plain 

The  poiaonoQS  dragon  loVr  his  hateful  crest, 
^ia  all  aehieTed— for  then,  from  hondage  freed, 

Achaia's  sons  their  aneient  fires  shall  feel ; 
Beneadi  their  hands  the  barharons  Ibe  shall  bleed, 

Otr  fly  before  their  swift  arenging  steel. 
And  shouts  of  triumph,  and  yictorioos  songs, 

•And-  gratefd  anthems,  shall  to  hearen  arise ; 
And  whilst  aroond  thee  erowd  the  conqaering  throngs,. 

All  Asia's  wealth  shall  glitter  in  thine  eyes. 
And  elad  in  sounding  arms,  the  warrior  bold 
.    Shall  join  the  dance  and  share  the  social  mirth ; 
ReTolYing  time  a  better  age  unfold, 

And  sacred  justice,  long  estranged  from  earth, 
Again  return  propitious  i  nor  in  Tain 

Baise  o'er  the  guilty  head  her  awful  sw<»d} 
And  all  mankind,  beneath  thy  equal  reign, 

Eigoy  the  lasting  peace  by  thee  restored. 
Haste,  happier  hours  1  meanwhile  with  pleased  regard,. 

Xet  drooping  science  own  thy  fostering  care ; 
O  let  the  studious  but  neglected  bard 

.  Thy  farouring  smile,  thy  liberal  bounty  share  I 
From  Grecia's  shores,  from  &ir  Italians  clime. 

Call  thou  their  noble  sons  impatient  forth; 
Ingenuous  youths,  who  feel  the  glow  sublime 

Of  natire  genius  or  paternal  worth. 
And  'midst  thy  Rome  a  calm  retreat  provide. 

Hid  from  the  crowd ;  but  near,  the  shelter'd  home 
Let  the  fair  Naiads  roll  their  constant  tide. 

So  may  it  emulate  the  fur-famed  dome 
Of  Grecian  Academe^  where  once  'twas  mine 

To  pour  instruction,  'midst  the  youthfiil  band; 
Imbue  the  generous  breast  with  truths  divine. 

Retracing  all  that  early  culture  plann'd. 
These  now  no  more  remain — ^yet  still  survive 

The  latent  sparks  of  learning's  holy  flame ; 
O  let  thy  breatii  its  genuine  glow  revive, 

Till  each  young  bosom  catch  the  ludd  beam. 
On  Tiber's  banks  Athenian  bands  shall  rove, 

Nor  mourn  to  quit  Byssus'  favoured  strand; 
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Sarroundiag  thousands  shall  thy  toils  approre, 

And  give  thy  name  to  every  distant  land. 
Through  every  clime,  in  every  varied  tongue, 

The  rhetor's  eloqenoe,  the  poet's  fire, 
To  future  ages  shall  thy  praise  prolong, 

And  but  with  time  itself  thy  fame  expire. 
Too  oft,  forgetful  of  their  trust  divine. 

Have  former  pontiffe  burnt  with  warlike  rage ; 
But,  by  paternal  maxims  taught,  'tis  thine 

To  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and  meliorate  the  age." 
Thus  by  the  strain,  immortal  Plato !  fired, 

Shall  mighty  aims  engage  his  ardent  mind  ; 
Such  once  his  father's  glowing  breast  inspired. 

The  friend  of  peace,  the  light  of  human  kind. 
Then,  whilst  his  wondering  eye  thy  form  shall  trace. 

In  All!  dilated  majesty  outspread ; 
The  sacred  features  of  ihy  beaming  face. 

And  ample  honours  of  thy  hoary  head; 
Awhile  in  pleased  attention  shall  he  bend. 

And  to  thy  precepts  yield  a  willing  ear: 
But  now  thy  destined  hour  arrives — ^ascend 

And  join  the  triumphs  of  the  heavenly  sphere. 

The  result  of  these  verses,^^  and  of  the  assiduity  of  Musurus 
in  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  the  pope, 
was  manifested  in  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Malvasia  in  the  Morea,^^  which  had  lately  become  vacant  bj 
the  death  of  Manilius  Rhallus,  another  learned  Greek,  on 
whom  Leo  had  before  conferred  that  dignity,  as  a  reward  for 
his  talezuts  and  his  learning.^^  Nor  did  Musurus  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  honours,  having  died  at  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1517.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Vale- 
rianus  and  Jovius,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  his  regret 
>and  vexation  at  not  having  been  honoured  with  the  purple,  aa 
a  reward  for  his  literary  labours;*  but  there  seems  to  be 
neither  truth  nor  probability  in  this  opinion;  and  although 
the  Greek  poem  of  Musurus  entitled  its  author  to  rank  with 
the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age,^  yet  the  munificence 
of  the  pope  seems  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  poet.    In  fact,  those  writers,  always  in  search  of  the 

♦  Valer.  de  Literat.  infel.  i.  16.    Jovius,  in  Iscritt.  68. 
z2 
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marvellous,  are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  doubtful  or 
the  false  in  order  to  complete  their  literary  wonders;  which, 
if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  posterity  from  those  studies, 
that,  according  to  their  representation,  can  only  terminate  in 
disappointment,  poverty,  and  disgrace. 

The  before-mentioned  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was 
published  in  the  month  of  September,  1513,^*  and  is  allowed 
to  have  conferred  great  honour,  not  only  on  the  talents  and 
diligence  of  Musurus,  but  on  the  professional  abilities  of  Aldo; 
who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  in  prose  to  Leo  X.,  in 
which  that  eminent  printer  refers  in  so  particular  a  manner 
to  the  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  him  at  this  early  period,  as  to  render  some  parts  of  it 
peculiarly  interesting. 

"It  is  an  ancient  proverb,  most  holy  father,'*  says  he, 
"  that  when  the  head  aches  all  the  members  suffer.  If  this 
be  true  as  to  the  chief  part  of  the  human  body,  it  is  still  more 
so  with  respect  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  those  princes 
and  great  men  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  shown  by  long  experience,  that  such  as  governors 
are,  such  are  the  subjects;  and  that  whatever  the  former  pro- 
pose for  their  imitation,  the  latter  are  also  eager  to  copy.  On 
this  account,  your  elevation  to  the  pontificate  was  regarded 
with  such  satisfaction  by  all  Christians,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  cessation  of  those 
evils  by  which  we  have  been  so  long  afflicted,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  blessings  which  distinguished  the  golden  age.  We 
have,  said  they,  obtained  a  prince,  a  pontiff,  and  a  father,  such 
as  we  have  long  wished,  and  of  whose  assistance,  in  these 
times,  we  stand  in  the  greatest  need.  This  I  have  myself 
heard  repeated  from  all  quarters.  Nor  is  their  confidence 
unfounded;  for  many  things  concur  to  show  that  you  will 
fulfil  their  wishes.  First,  it  may  truly  be  observed,  that  even 
from  your  infancy  until  your  arrival  at  the  pontificate,  your 
life  and  conduct  have  been  pious  and  irreproachable.  In  the 
next  place,  the  family  of  Medici  is  the  nursery  of  eminent 
men.  From  this  stock  sprung  (not  to  speak  of  others)  your 
excellent  father,  Lorenzo;  a  man  endowed  with  such  pru- 
dence, as  whilst  he  lived  to  have  preserved  the  tranquillity 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Italy.  That  his  life 
had  still  been  prolonged  is  my  earnest  wish;  for,  in  that  case, 
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the  war  which  broke  out  in  Italy,  soon  after  his  death,  and 
which  now  rages  in  that  country,  and  in  consequence  through- 
out all  Europe,  would  either  never  have  commenced,  or  if  it 
had  commenced,  would,  as  is  generally  believed,  have  been 
speedily  extinguished  by  him,  by  means  of  that  authority  and 
prudence  which  he  so  successfully  exerted  on  many  other 
occasions.  O  most  deplorable  event!  O  loss  ever  to  be 
regretted  and  lamented !  One  consolation,  however,  remains 
to  us;  that  as  these  dreadful  commotions  began  soon  after  the 
death  of  your  father,  so,  by  the  elevation  of  you,  his  son,  to 
the  dignity  of  supreme  pontiif,  they  wiU,  by  your  labours  and 
your  care,  be  extinguished.  In  the  third  place,  when  I  ad- 
vert to  your  time  of  life,  and  consider  that  in  your  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  when  you  had  not  attained  your  thirty- 
eighth  year,  you  were  preferred  to  so  many  respectable 
fathers  and  venerable  prelates,  it  seems  to  me  to  manifest  the 
divine  interposition.  For  as  there  was  much  to  be  done  in 
correcting  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church,  and  reforming 
the  morals  of  those  who  reside  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the 
task  required  a  long  life;  and  God  has  therefore  chosen  you, 
a  young  man  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  morals,  to  fulfil, 
by  long  services,  this  important  task,  without  being  dis- 
heartened by  labour  or  discouraged  by  difficulties. 

'*  Brief  are  the  hoars  of  rest  the  man  mast  share, 
On  whom  a  nation  casts  its  weight  of  care."** 

Aldo  then  adverts  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  terri- 
to^^y>  l>y  tlie  discoveries  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the 
eaat;  after  which,  returning  to  his  immediate  subject,  he  thus 
proceeds:  "  Nor  does  less  honour  await  you,  holy  father,  from 
the  restoration  of  literature  and  the  supplying  learned  men  of 
the  present  and  future  ages  with  valuable  books  for  the  pro- 
motion of  liberal  arts  and  discipline.  This  has,  in  former 
times,  been  attempted  by  many,  not  only  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  but  in  other  nations;  and  the  good  effects  of  their 
labours  have  secured  immortality  to  their  names.  It  has  abo 
been  done  in  later  days,  both  by  those  in  private  stations  and 
by  supreme  pontiffs  and  illustrious  sovereigns.  Not  to  refer 
to  others,  how  greatly  was  literature  promoted  by  the  labour 
of  Nicholas  V.  How  greatly,  too,  by  your  father,  Lorenzo  I 
By  whose  assiduity,  had  they  enjoyed  a  longer  life,  many 
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works  would  certainly  have  been  preserved  which  are  now 
lost,  and  those  which  we  possess  would  have  be^a  rendered 
much  more  correct     It  remains,  therefore,  for  you,  the  great 
successor  of  the  one,  and  the  worthy  son  of  the  other,  to  com- 
plete that  which  they  were,  by  a  premature  death,  prevented 
from  accomplishing.''     This  excellent  and  indefati^ble  artist 
then  refers  to  his  own  labours.     "  This  stone,"  says  he,  *^  I 
have  long  endeavoured  to  roll;  in  whidi  attempt  I  seem  to 
myself  another  Sisyphus;  not  having  yet  been  able  to  reach 
mie  toip  of  the  hilL     Some  learned  men  consider  me,  indeed, 
rather  as  a  Hercules;  because,  unmindful  of  difS^culties  and 
dangers,  I  have  rendered  greater  services  to  the  cause  of 
letters  than  any  other  person  for  many  ages  past.     This  has 
so  far  entitled  me  to  their  esteem,  that  both  in  person  and  by 
letter,  they  almost  weary  me  with  their  commendations;  fed 
non  ego  credtdus  tOis ;  nor  in  truth  have  I  ever  yet  published 
a  book  which  has  pleased  myself.     Such  is  the  r^ptod  which 
I  bear  to  literature,  that  I  wish  to  render  those  books  which 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  not  only  as  correct,  but 
as  beautiful  as  possible.   On  this  account,  if  there  be  an  error, 
although  ever  so  trivial,  occasioned  by  my  own  oversight  or 
by  that  of  those  who  assist  me  in  the  task  of  correction, 
although  opere  in  magno  fas  est  obrepere  samhum,  for  these 
works  are  not  the  labour  of  a  day,  but  of  many  years,  without 
rest  or  intermission,  yet  so  greatly  do  I  regret  these  errors, 
that  I  would  gladly  expunge  each  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
a  piece  of  gold.** 

Leo  was  neither  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  Aldot, 
nor  insensible  to  his  commendations;  the  former  of  which 
he  acknowledged,  and  the  latter  of  which  he  repaid,  by 
a  papal  bull,  bearing  date  the  twenty*eighth  day  of  No- 
vember, 1613.  He  there  notices  the  strenuous  exertions 
and  great  expenses  of  Aldo,  during  many  years,  in  the 
cause  of  literature;  particularly  in  the  printing  Greek  and 
Latin  books  with  metal  types,  which  he  ob^rves  are  so 
elegantly  executed  as  to  appear  to  be  written  with  a  pen. 
He  then  grants  to  him  an  exclusive  privilege  for  fifteen 
years,  of  reprinting  and  publishing  all  Qreek  and  Latin  books 
which  he  had  already  printed  or  might  afterwards  print,  in 
types  discovered  by  himself,  as  weU  as  for  the  use  of  the 
cursive  or  Italic  type,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.     These 
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^concessions  he  secures  to  him  by  denouncing  not  only  heavy 
pecuniary  penalties,  but  also  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  all  such  as  should  encroach  upon  his  privileges, 
recommending  to  him,  however,  to  sell  his  books  at  a  rea* 
sonable  piice,  of  which  he  declares  that  he  has  the  fullest 
confidence,  from  the  integrity  and  obedience  of  the  printer.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Academy  and  the  institution 
of  the  Greek  Seminary  in  Rome,  speedily  led  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a  press  for  printing  Greek  books  in  that 
city;  the  superintendence  of  which  was  also  intrusted  to 
Lascaris,  who  himself  corrected  the  works  which  issued  from 
it.  His  abilities  in  this  province  had  already  been  mifficiently 
evinced  by  his  edition  erf  the  Greek  Anthohgia,  printed  in 
capital  letters  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  and  inscribed 
by  him  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  by  that  of  Callimachus, 
printed  in  capitals  at  the  same  place,  and  most  probably 
about  the  same  period.  It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that 
for  several  other  works,  which  about  the  same  time  issued 
from  the  press  of  Lorenzo  Francesco  de  Alopa,  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  industry  of  the  same  distinguished  scholar.^^ 
As  the  Roman  press  was  more  particularly  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Greek  Seminary,  and  as  the  works  of 
Homer,  which  had  been  splendidly  published  at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1488,  were  unaccompanied  by  any  commentary,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  print  the  ancient  Greek  Scholia 
on  that  first  of  poets,  which  was  accordingly  published  in 
the  year  1617;^  and  was  followed  in  the  year  1518,  by  the 
Scholia  On  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which  then  also  for 
the  first  time  issued  from  the  press.^  In  these  works  the 
citations  from  the  text  are  printed  in  capitals,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  comment,  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  books  to  the  pupils.* 

The  efibrts  of  Leo  X^  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  studies 
were  emulated  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  opulence;  but 
by  no  one  with  greater  munificence  and  success  than  by 
a  merchant  who  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Rome,  and  who 
deserves  more  particular  commemoration  in  the  annals  both 
of  literature  and  of  art  than  he  has  hitherto  obtained.  Agos- 
:tino  Okisi,  Chigt,  or  Ghisiy  as  he  is  variously  named,  was  a 

*  Maittaire,  Ann.  Typ.  i.  101  .J 
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native  of  Siena,  who  having  frequent  occasion  in  his  mer- 
cantile concerns  to  resort  to  Borne,  at  length  fixed  his  abode 
there,  and  erected  for  himself  a  splendid  mansion  in  the 
Transtevere,  which  he  decorated  with  works  in  painting  and 
sculpture  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  time.^  He  had  long 
been  considered  as  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  Italy,^^  and 
on  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  advanced  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  recover.  That  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  parts,  may 
be  conjectured  ^m  the  applications  made  on  his  behalf  to 
the  French  court,  for  the  liberation  of  certain  ships  belonging 
to  him,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  contests  between 
Louis  XU.  and  Julius  II.,  and  detained  in  the  ports  of 
France.*  On  the  rejoicings  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
procession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Lateran,  Agostino  exceeded  in 
the  magnificence  and  taste  of  the  devices  exhibited  in  honour 
of  the  pontiff  every  other  individual  in  Rome.  A  great  part 
of  his  wealth  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  his  having 
rented,  under  Julius  11.,  the  mines  of  salt  and  of  alum  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  see.^^  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
the  profits  of  the  latter  had  been  granted  to  Lorenzo,  the 
nephew  of  the  pontiff";  but  after  a  long  negotiation 'between 
him  and  Agostino,  in  which  the  latter  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  propriety  and  even  liberality,  the 
contract  with  him  as  sole  vender  of  this  article  was  renewed. 
From  this  period  we  find  him  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
confidential  correspondence  of  the  Medici  family,  as  their 
associate  and  friend.f  Of  the  liberal  encouragement  which 
he  afforded  to  the  professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  every 
other  branch  of  art,  and  of  the  partiality  and  attachment 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  them,  instances  will  occur  to 
our  future  notice;  but  the  professors  of  literature  were  not 
without  their  share  of  his  attention;  and  whilst  Leo  X.  was 
employing  all  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, Agostino  had  devoted  himself  to  the  same  object  in  a 
manner  which  confers  great  honour  on  his  memory.  Among 
those  learned  men  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  his  par- 

*  Lettere  di  Priucipi,  i.  19.  f  MSS.  Florent. 
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ticular  favour  was  Comelio  Benigno,  of  Viterbo,^^  who  united 
to  a  sound  critical  judgment  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  had  before  joined  with  a  few  other 
eminent  scholars  in  revising  and  correcting  the  geographical 
work  of  Ftolomseus,  which  was  published  at  Borne,  in  the 
year  1507.  Under  the  patronage  of  Chigi,  Comelio  under- 
took to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  Pindar, 
accompanied  by  the  Greek  Scholia.  The  printer  whose 
assistance  they  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion  was  Zaccaria 
Calliergo,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  had  formerly  resided  at 
Venice,  and  had  obtained  considerable  applause  by  his  edition 
of  the  great  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  he  published  there  by  the  assistance  of  Musurus,  in 
the  year  1499.*^  A  printing-press  was  established  in  the 
house  of  Agostino;  and  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  labour  of 
his  learned  associates,  a  fine  edition  in  quarto  of  the  works 
of  Pindar  was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  1515, 
which  was  allowed  to  be  executed  with  greal  accuracy,  and 
as  well  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  as  of 
the  Scholia  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  which  were 
now  for  the  first  time  printed,  is  even  preferred  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  same  author,  given  by  Aldo  two  years  before. 
By  this  publication,  Agostino  anticipated  the  pontiff  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Greek  typography,  and  produced  the 
first  book  which  had  been  printed  in  that  language  at 
Rome.^  To  the  same  press  we  are  also  indebted  for  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Idyllia  and  Epigrams  of  Theocritus, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1516,^  and  which  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  a  learned  modern  editor,  as  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  among  the  early  editions  of  that  charming  author, 
and  as  that  on  which  he  cMefly  relied  for  the  correction  of 
those  errors  which  the  inattention  or  inaccuracy  of  subse- 
quent printers  had  introduced.^^ 

The  labours  of  Lascaris,  of  Musurus,  and  other  native 
Greeks,  in  diffiising'the  study  of  the  Greek  language  through- 
out Italy,^  were  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  several  learned 
Italians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  shared  with  them  in  the  esteem  and 
the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.     Among  these,  one  of  the 

*  Fabricii,  Bib.  GrflBC.  x  12,  21  ,; 
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moBt  distmgnisbed  was  Guarino^  a  native  of  Favera,  in  the 
state  of  Camerino,  whence  he  assumed  the  surname  of 
Favorino;  and  having,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  transformed  his  name  of  Gnarino  into  the 
more  classical  appellation  of  Varino,  he  sometimes  styled 
himself  Varmus  Favorinus,  or  Phavarinus,  and  at  others 
Varino  CatnerH,  The  period  of  his  birth  is  placed  by  a 
well-informed  writer  some  years  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.*  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
instructions  of  PoUtiano,  who  has  left  in  one  of  his  letters  an 
honourable  testimony  of  the  proficiency  of  his  pupilj^  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afibrded  him,  he  availed  himself  wilii 
such  diligence,  that  very  few,  even  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
could  equal  him  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language.  During 
his  residence  in  Florence,  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Medici  family,  and  is  said,  al- 
though, perhaps^  erroneously,  to  have  given  instructions,  as 
preceptor,  to  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.*®  He 
also  formed  an  intimacy  there  whh  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Clement  VII.,  which  continued  uninterrupted  until 
the  death  of  that  pontiff.  The  first  publication  of  Varino 
was  a  collection  of  grammatical  tracts  in  the  Greek  language, 
selected  with  incredible  labour  from  the  remains  of  thirty- 
four  ancient  grammarians,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  &e 
work.*^  In  this  compilation  he  was  assisted  by  Carlo 
Antinori,  another  disciple  of  Politiano,  and  even  by  Politiano 
himself,  who  also  honoured  him  with  a  recommendatory 
letter,  and  a  Greek  epigram  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume.** 
The  publication  was  undertaken  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Urbano  Valeriano,  who 
will  occur  to  our  future  notice  as  another  successful  pro- 
moter of  Grecian  literature.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1496,**  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Aldine  press. 
Succeeding  grammarians  have  adverted  to  this  collection  in 
terms  of  approbation,  and  the  learned  Budseus  is  said  to 
have  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
Greek  tongue.*    It  was,  however,  jeserved  for  the  indefatig- 
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able  Henry  Stephens  to  complete  the  building,  of  which 
Yarino  had  laid  the  foundation;  which  he  did  in  his  ThesaU" 
Tus  LingtuB  GnBcue,  which  is  considered  as  the  most  com* 
plete  body  of  grammatical  knowledge  extant  in  any  language, 
but  for  the  tide  and  idea  of  which  he  appears  to  hare  b^n 
indebted  to  Yarino. 

Having  engaged  in  an  ecclesiastical  life  and  entered  into  the 
order  of  Benedictines,  Yarino  was,  in  the  year  1508,  nomi- 
nated by  Julius  XL,  archdeacon  of  Nocera,*  and  in  1512,  was 
intrusted  by  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  with  the 
superintendence  of  his  private  library,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  after  the  elevation  of  that  pontiff  to  the 
supreme  dignity.^*  The  collection  made  by  the  cardinal  in 
Borne  had,  in  the  year  1508,  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  formed  by  the  assiduity  of  his  ancestors  in 
Florence,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  in  1494, 
had  been  sold  as  confiscated  property  to  the  convent  d 
S.  Marco  for  three  thousand  gold  ducats.  From  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  who  either  were  or  pretended  to  be  in  want 
of  money  to  discharge  their  debts,  the  cardinal  afterwards 
purchased  the  same  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  library  was 
conveyed  to  Bome,*^  where,  however,  it  was  always  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Yatican,  and  was  considered  as  the 
peculiar  collection  of  the  Medici  family.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  Yarino  was  held  by  this  family  sufficiently  appears  in 
the  secret  correspondence,  which  was  maintained  at  this 
period  between  Rome  and  Florence,  where  he  is  generally 
mentioned  by  the  friendly  appellation  of  Guerino  no$iro. 
In  the  year  1514,  the  general  of  the  rich  monastery  of 
Yallombrosa,  having  been  accused  of  misconduct  in  his 
office,  was  committed,  by  order  of  the  pop^  to  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo;  where,  on  being  threatened  with  the  question, 
according  to  the  detestable  practice  of  the  times,  when  the 
oord  was  applied  to  draw  him  up,  he  confessed  that  he  hadi 
been  guilty  of  some  errors,  one  of  which,  it  seems,  was  his 
haviDg  caused  the  handle  of  a  razor  to  be  adored  as  a  piece 
of  the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  real  offence  of  the  general 
appears,  however,  to  have  consisted  in  his  having  been  an 
adversary  to  the  Medici  family,  and  in  having  selected  his 
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orisons  from  the  Canticles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pray  for 
their  destruction.*  His  removal  from  his  office  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Yarino  should  succeed 
him  in  this  respectable  and  lucrative  situation;  but  this  not 
taking  effect,  the  pope,  in  the  month  of  July  following,  nomi- 
nated Varino  to  the  bishopric  of  Nocera,  which  diocese  he 
governed  with  great  credit  during  upwards  of  twenty-three 
years. t*^  In  the  same  correspondence  many  instances  occur 
of  the  respect  paid  to  his  opinion  on  subjects  of  literature, 
and  concerning  the  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors.^  The 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  pontiff,  caused 
him  also  to  be  firequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  wished 
to  obtain  the  favours  of  the  Roman  see;  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  means  that  Gianmaria  Yarani,  lord  of  Camerino,  was 
honoured  by  the  pope  with  the  title  of  the  first  duke  of  that 
territory,  by  a  decree  which  passed  the  consistory  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April,  1515.*^  The  cardinal  Lmocenzio 
Cib6  was  deputed  from  Rome  to  place  the  ducal  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Gianmaria,  in  which  embassy  he  was  attended 
by  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  Yarino,  who  had  the 
honour  of  celebrating  mass  on  the  occasion,  and  of  investing 
the  duke  with  the  insignia  of  his  new  rank,  as  also  with 
those  of  prefect  of  Rome  and  count  of  Sinigaglia.§ 

The  next  publication  of  Yarino  was  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  the  apothegms  of  various  Greek  authors,  collected 
by  StobsBus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  printed  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1517.*®  Of  this  work  another  edition  was 
published  at  Rome,  in  1619,  under  a  very  different  title  ;^  and 
this  was  reprinted  at  Cracow  in  1529,  with  a  Latin  epigram 
in  praise  of  the  author  by  a  learned  native  of  Poland.^ 

But  the  great  work  by  which  Yarino  is  known  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  which  will  always  secure  to  him  an  honour- 
able rank  among  the  promoters  of  Grecian  literature,  is  his 
Greek  dictionary,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  years,  was 
completed  by  him  in  the  life  time  of  Leo  X.,  who  granted  him 
a  privilege  for  its  publication;  notwithstanding  which  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  the  pontificate  of  his  successor, 
Adrian  YI.,  in  the  year  1523,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome 
from  the  press  of  Zaccaria  Calliergo.^^     In  this  department 
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Yarino  had  indeed  been  preceded  by  Giovanni  Crastone,  a 
Carmelite  monk,  but  the  production  of  Ihis  ecclesiastic  is  so 
defective,^^  that  Varino  is  ranked  as  the  first  who  favoured 
the  learned  world  with  an  useful  and  authentic  lexicon.  The 
merit  of  this  performance  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus  LingtuB 
GrcBccB ;  not  indeed  in  express  terms,  for  he  has  not  even 
mentioned  the  labours  of  his  industrious  predecessor;  but  by 
the  more  unequivocal  circumstance  of  his  haviog  transcribed 
many  parts  of  the  volume  published  by  Varino,  and  inserted 
them  in  his  own  more  extensive  work.*  The  dictionary  of 
Varino  was  on  its  publication  dedicated  by  him  to  Giulio, 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  Another  edi- 
tion was  printed  at  Basil  in  the  year  1538;^^  and  notwith- 
standing the  various  works  of  the  same  nature  which  have 
since  been  published,  the  authors  of  which  have  availed  them- 
selves without  scruple  of  the  labours  of  Varino,  his  dictionary 
was  again  re-printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1712,  by  Antonio 
Bartoli,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  manner,^^  and  yet  retains  its 
rank  among  those  useful  and  laborious  compilations  of  which 
it  set  the  first  laudable  example.^^ 

Another  eminent  Italian  scholar,  who  at  this  period  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  was 
Scipione  Forteguerra,  of  Pistoja,  better  known  by  his  saho- 
lastic  appellation  of  CateromachuSf  by  which  he  chose  to 
express  his  family  name  in  his  favourite  language.  His 
origin  was  respectable,  and  his  father  had  several  times  held 
the  supreme  magistracy  of  his  native  place.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1467,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Pistoja,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Romejf  but  it  was 
in  the  city  of  Florence,  and  under  the  directions  of  Politiano, 
that  he  acquired  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  on  which  his  reputation  is  foundiBd.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  the  fellow-student  of  Varino,  and  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  Antenori,  and  other  young  men  of  rank,  was 
allowed  to  receive  instructions  in  the  family  of  the  Medici. 
From  Florence  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Padua,  whence 
he  wrote  in  the  month  of  April,  1493,  to  his  preceptor  Poli- 
tiano, with  whom,  as  appears  from  this  letter,  he  still  main- 

♦  Zeno,  Giom.  d'ltalia,  six.  114.  f  Id.  ib.  xx.  279.  xxvi.  320. 
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tained  the  most  firiendly  intimacj.^^  About  the  year  1 500, 
he  was  invited  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  give  instrnctions  in 
the  Greek  language  in  that  city.  At  this  period  he  had 
acquired  such  credit  by  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  that 
we  are  assured  that  the  Greeks  themsdves  acknowledged  his 
Buperiority,  even  in  their  native  language.^^  On  the  eleva* 
tion  of  Julius  II.,  Sdpione  was  called  to  Rome  by  tiiat 
pontiff  and  by  hhn  appointed  to  attend  as  preceptor  and 
oompanion  en  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Galeotto  della  Rovere, 
to  whom  Scipione  soon  afterwards  inscribed  an  oration  of 
AristideSy  which  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.^ 
From  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Galeotto  and  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  Scipione  at  this 
period  renewed  that  friendship  with  the  latter,  which  had  been 
formed  when  they  were  fellow-students  at  Florence.  During 
his  attendance  on  Galeotto,  he  met  at  Bologna  with  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus,  who  has  described  him  as  a  man  of  deep  and 
consummate  erudition,  but  so  remote  from  all  ostentation,  that 
unless  called  forth  by  controversy,  no  one  would  have  sus- 
pected him  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  accomplishments. 
The  acquaintance  which  these  distinguished  scholars  then 
contracted,  was  ripened  into  more  particular  friendship  when 
they  met  together  at  Rome.^^  On  the  untimely  death  of 
Galeotto,  in  the  year  1508,  Scipione  attached  himself  to 
Francesco  Alidosio,  cardinal  of  Pavia;  after  whose  assassina- 
tion at  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  151 1,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  few  men  of 
learning  then  resident  there,  and  particularly  of  Angelo 
Colocd.  If  we  may  credit  an  eminent  Italian  critic,  Sci- 
pione was  indebted  to  Colocd  for  his  introduction  to  the 
friendship  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici;  but  we  have  already 
found  sufficient  reason  to  condude  Ihat  their  acquaintance 
had  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period;^  and  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  devation  of  Leo  X.  to  tiie  pontificate,  Sd- 
pione was  not  only  ranked  among  his  friends,  but  resided 
with  him  under  his  roof.^^  After  that  fortunate  event,  Leo 
is  said  to  have  appointed  Scipione  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
cousin,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  archbishop  elect  of  Florence,* 
but  it  is  scarcdy  probable  that  Leo  would  have  interfered  with 

*  Valerian,  de  Literator.  infel.  119. 
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the  studies  of  his  relation,  who  was  then  of  mature  age  and 
fully  competent  to  choose  his  own  associates  and  instructors. 
Scipione  had,  however,  reason  to  flatter  himself,  that  from  the 
liberality  of  such  a  pontiflf  he  should  receive  the  just  remu- 
neration of  his  talents  and  his  services;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
his  expectations  would  have  been  defrauded,  had  not  his 
premature  death  prevented  his  obtaining  the  full  reward  of 
his  merits.  The  precise  time  when  this  event  happened,  has 
been  a  subject  of  doubt;  but  from  the  most  authentic  account, 
founded  on  the  records  of  his  family,  it  appears  that  he  died 
at  Fistoia,  about  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  or 
in  the  month  of  October,  1513.®^  In  consequence  of  his 
untimely  fate,  Scipione  is  indebted  for  his  literary  reputation 
rather  to  the  numerous  commendations  of  his  contemporaries 
and  friends  than  to  his  own  writings,  many  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  dispersed  at  his  death,  and  usurped  by  others  into 
whose  hands  they  had  faUen.^^  Among  those  which  remain, 
is  his  oration  in  praise  of  Grecian  literature,  recited  by  him 
before  a  full  and  noble  audience  at  Venice,  in  1504,  and  pub- 
lished from  the  press  of  Aldo  in  the  same  year;^  besides 
which,  several  epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  few 
Italian  compositions,  are  extant  in  the  publications  of  the 
times.^  "  It  might  be  truly  observed  of  him,"  says  Vale- 
riano,  "  that  there  was  nothing  written  before  his  time  which 
he  had  not  read;  nothing  that  he  had  read  which  he  did  not 
convert  to  the  utility  of  others.*'*  During  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  frequently  assisted  in  correcting  the  editions  of  the 
ancient  authors  pubhshed  by  Aldo,  who  has  mentioned  him  in 
several  of  his  publications  in  terms  of  high  commendation  and 
esteem.^  He  also  united  with  Comelio  Benigno,  of  Viterbo, 
and  other  learned  men,  in  correcting  the  edition  of  the  geo- 
graphical works  of  Ftolomaeus,  printed  at  Borne  in  1507> 
which  has  before  been  noticed, 

Fra  Urbano  Valeriano  Bolzanio,  of  Belluno,  has  abready 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Varino  and  Aldo 
in  the  publication  of  the  Thesaurus  Comucopice;  but  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  Grecian  literature  by  his  sub- 
sequent labours  entitle  him  to  more  particular  notice.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1440,  and  is  said  by  his  nephew,  Fiero 

*  De  Literator.  infel.  ii.  119. 
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Valeriano,  to  have  been  the  earliest  instructor  of  Leo  X.  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.®^     Although  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  order  of  S.  Francesco,  he  quitted  the  walls  of 
his  monastery  with  the  laudable  curiosity  of  visiting  foreign 
parts  ;    and  having   had   an   opportunity  of  accompanying 
Andrea  Gritti,  afterwards  doge  of  Venice,  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  he  thence  made  an  excursion  through  Greece, 
Palestine,  f%ypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  countries,  always 
travelling  on  foot,  and  diligently  noting  whatever  aj^ared 
deserving  of  observation.^  The  disinterestedness  of  Urbano  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  nephew,  Piero,  who  informs  us 
that  he  rather  chose  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  poverty, 
than  to  receive  a  reward  for  those  instructions  which  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  give,  and  that  he  always  persevered  in 
refusing  those  honours  and  dignities  which  Leo  X.  would 
gladly  have  conferred  upon  him.     His  activity,  temperance, 
and  placid  disposition,  secured  to  him  a  healthful  old  age;  nor 
did  he  omit  to  make  frequent  excursions  through  Italy,  until 
he  was  disqualified  from  these  occupations  by  a  fall  in  his 
garden  whilst  he  was  pruning  his  trees.^^    His  principal  resi- 
dence was  at  Venice,  where  he  not  only  assisted  Aldo  Ma- 
nuzio  in  correcting  the  editions  which  he  published  of  the 
ancient  authors,  but  gave  instructions  in  the  Greek  language 
to  a  great  number  of  scholars ;   insomuch,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  person  in  Italy  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in 
that  language  who  had  not  at  some  time  been  his  pupil.^^ 
His  earnest  desire  of  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage induced  him   to   undertake  the   composition   of  his 
grammar,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  explain  in  Latin  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  tongue.     This  work  was  first  printed  in 
1497,^*  and  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  Erasmus,  on 
inquiring  for  it  in  the  year  1499,  found  that  not  a  copy  of 
the  impression  remained  unsold.'^^  ' 

The  exertions  of  Leo  X  were  not,  however,  exclusively 
confined  to  the  promotion  of  any  one  particular  branch  of 
literature.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  he  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
licly known  that  he  would  give  ample  rewards  to  those  who 
should  procure  for  him  manuscript  copies  of  the  works  of  any 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  and  would,  at  his 
own  expense,  print  and  publish  them  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  ^ve  first  books  of 
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the  annals  of  Tacitus,  which  Lipsius  afterwards  divided  into 
six,  and  which  had  until  that  time  existed  only  in  manu- 
script, were  brought  from  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  West- 
phalia, by  Angelo  Arcimboldi,'^^  who  was  remunerated  by  the 
pope  with  the  liberal  reward  of  five  hundred  zechins.*  Such 
of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  historian  as  had  before  been 
discovered,  and  which  consisted  of  the  last  six  books  of  his 
annals  and  the  first  five  books  of  his  history,  had  been  printed 
by  Johannes  de  Spira,  at  Venice,  about  the  year  1468,  and 
several  times  reprinted  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  obtaining 
this  valuable  copy,  which,  besides  comprehending  the  addi- 
tional books,  supplied  considerable  defects  in  those  before 
published,  Leo  determined  to  give  to  the  world  as  complete 
an  edition  as  possible;  for  which  purpose  he  intrusted  the 
manuscript  to  the  younger  Filippo  Beroaldo,^*  with  directions 
to  correct  the  text,  and  to  superintend  the  printing  of  it  in 
an  elegant  and  useful  form.  In  order  to  reward  the  editor 
for  his  trouble  on  this  occasion,  Leo  proposed  to  grant  to  him 
an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  reprinting  and  sale  of  the  work; 
and  as  the  brief  in  which  this  privilege  is  conceded  contains  a 
kind  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff^,  for  devoting  so 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of  profane  learning,  an 
extract  from  its  preamble  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  our  pre- 
sent subject. 

"  Amongst  the  other  objects  of  our  attention,  since  we  have 
been  raised  by  divine  goodness  to  the  pontifical  dignity  and 
devoted  to  the  government,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the 
extension  of  the  Christian  church,  we  have  considered  thosfe 
pursuits  as  not  the  least  important  which  lead  to  the  promo- 
tion of  literature  and  useful  arts;  for  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, even  from  our  early  years,  to  think  that  nothing  more 
excellent  or  more  useful  has  been  given  by  the  Creator  to 
mankind,  if  we  except  only  the  knowledge  and  true  worship 
of  himself,  than  these  studies,  which  not  only  lead  to  the 
ornament  and  guidance  of  human  life,  but  are  applicable  and 
useful  to  every  particular  situation ;  in  adversity  consolatory, 
in  prosperity  pleasing  and  honourable;  insomuch,  that  with- 
out them  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  grace  of  life  and 

*  Brotier.  Tacit,  in  prsef.  18.  op.    Ed.  Par.  1771. 
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mil  the  polish  of  society.  The  securit j  and  extensioii  of  these 
studies  seem  chieflj  to  depend  on  two  circumstanoes,  the 
number  of  men  of  learning,  and  the  ample  supply  of  exoellent 
authors.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hope,  with  the  diyine 
Messing,  to  show  still  more  evidently  our  earnest  deeire  and 
^disposition  to  reward  and  to  honour  their  merits,  this  having 
heen  for  a  long  time  past  our  chief  ddight  and  pleasure. 
With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  books,  we  return  thanks  to 
tirod,  that  in  this  also  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  us  of 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind."* 

Hie  pontiff  then  adverts  to  his  having  obtained,  at  great 
^expense,  the  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which  he  confides  to  the 
^re  of  Beroaldo  for  publication,  with  high  commendation  on 
liis  talents,  industry,  and  integrity;  and  in  order  to  secure  to 
liim  the  reward  of  his  labours,  he  denounces  the  sentence  oi 
'e3:»ommunication,  iota  sententut,  with  the  penalty  of  two 
liundred  ducats  and  forfeiture  of  the  books,  against  any  perscms 
who  should  reprint  these  works  within  ten  years,  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  editor.^* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  censures  of  the  Christian  church 
were  thus  employed  by  the  pontiff  for  protecting  the  writings 
t>f  a  heathen  author,  neither  these,  nor  the  temporal  penalties 
by  which  they  were  accompanied,  could  prevent  another 
^tion  from  being  printed  at  Milan,  in  the  same  year,  by 
Alessandro  Minuziano,  who  had  established  himself  there  as  a 
printer,  and  contended  with  Aldo  Manuzio  in  the  publicatiou 
of  the  writings  of  antiquity .^^  So  vigilant  was  Minuziano  in 
this  respect,  that  he  obtained  the  sheets  of  the  Roman  edition 
^w  they  came  progressively  from  the  press,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  own  edition  was  nearly  completed  before  he  was 
ttware  of  the  heavy  denunciations  against  those  who  should 
presume  to  pirate  the  work.  By  this  measure  the  incautious 
:printer  not  only  incurred  the  penalties  in  the  papal  brief,  but 
^excited  the  indignation  of  the  pope,  who  found  his  monitory 
treated  with  contempt  in  the  very  place  which  he  had  lately 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  French,  and  who  ordered  MinU'^ 
siano  immediately  to  appear  at  Borne*  The  interposition  of 
some  powerful  friends,  and  not  improbably  that  of  Maximi- 

♦  Leon.  X.  Bulla,  Taciti  op.  a  Beroaldo  pteef.   Ed.  Rom.  1615. 
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liano  Sforza,  was,  however,  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  such 
icpresentations  were  made  to  the  pope  as  induced  him  to  re- 
lax from  his  severity  and  release  the  offender  from  his  ex* 
'Oommunciation,  whidi  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  him  and  Beroaldo,  by  which  the  Milanese  printer 
was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  copies  of  his  work.* 
The  restoration  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  was 
accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  by  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
itongues,  which,  although  so  necessary  to  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  writings,  now  first  began  to  engage  the  more 
particular  attention  of  the  learned.  To  the  successful  prose* 
cution  of  these  inquiries  the  ^vourof  the  great  was  yet  more 
necessary  than  to  the  other  branches  of  kaming ;  and  the 
assistance  afforded  by  Leo  X.  to  those  who  engaged  in  them 
may  serve  to  show  that  his  munificence  was  not  confined,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed,  to  the  lighter  and  more  onia* 
mental  brandies  of  literature.  Among  those  who  had  made 
«n  early  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern  tongues^ 
was  Teseo  Ambrc^o^  of  Pavia,  r^ular  canon  of  the  Lateran,^'' 
who  arrived  at  I^ome  in  the  year  loI2,  at  the  opening  of  the 
£fith  session  of  the  Lateran  counciL  The  great  number  of 
ecclesiastics  from  Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  other  ports  of  the  east^ 
who  attended  that  council,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  his  studies  with  advantage;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  cardinal  Santa  Croce,  he  was  employed  as  the  person  best 
qualified  to  translate  frcmi  the  Chaldean  into  Latin  the  lituigy 
of  the  eastern  deigy,  previously  to  the  use  of  it  being  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  popcf  After  having  been  employed 
hj  Leo  X.  for  two  years  m  giving  instructions  in  Latin  to 
the  subdeacon  Eliafi^  a  legate  from  Syria  to  the  council,  whom 
the  pope  wished  to  retain  in  his  court,  and  from  whom  Am* 
brogio  received  in  return  instructions  in  the  Syrian  tongue^ 
he  was  appointed  by  the  p<»tiff  to  the  chair  of  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  delivered  instructions  in 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages  for  the  first  time  that  they 
had  been  puWcly  taught  in  Italy.  Ambrogio  is  said  to  have 
understood  no  less  than  eighteen  different  languages,  many  of 
which  he  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  native.^®    In 

*  MazzuchelH,  Scaittori  d*  luOia,  Ait.  BenHdda.  f  Ibid,  ubi  sup. 
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the  commotions  which  devastated  Italy  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X.,  he  was  despoiled  of  the  numerous  and  valuahle 
eastern  manuscripts  which  he  had  collected  by  the  industry 
of  many  years,  as  also  of  the  types  and  apparatus  which  he 
had  prepared  for  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Chaldean, 
which  he  intended  to  have  accompanied  with  a  dissertation  on 
that  language.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in  the  year  1539,  he  published 
at  Pa  via  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Arme- 
nian, and  ten  other  tongues,  with  the  alphabetical  characters 
of  about  forty  different  languages;"  which  is  considered  by 
the  Italians  themselves  as  the  earliest  attempt  made  in  Italy 
towards  a  systematic  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
east.7» 

The  labours  of  Ambrogio  were  emulated  by  several  other 
learned  Italians,  and  particularly  by  Agostino  Giustiniani, 
who,  with  more  success  than  Ambrogio,  undertook  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  in  four  languages,  which  he  published  at  Genoa,  in 
15 16.*®  It  is  observable  that  Tiraboschi  considers  this  work 
as  the  first  specimen  of  a  polyglot  Bible  which  had  been  seen  in 
Europe;®*'  but  this  praise  is  justly  due  to  the  great  complu- 
tensian  polyglot  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  of  which  the  earliest 
part  bears  the  date  of  1514,  and  which  work  is  inscribed  to 
Leo  X.®2  On  being  informed  that  Sante  Pagnini,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  then  in  Rome,  had  undertaken  to  translate  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew,  Leo  sent  to  him,  and  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  the  inspection  of  his  work.  The  satis- 
faction which  he  derived  from  it  was  such,  that  he  imme- 
diately ordered  that  the  whole  should  be  transcribed  at  his 
own  expense,  and  gave  directions  that  materials  should  be 
provided  for  printing  it.  A  part  of  it  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, but  the  death  of  the  pontiff  retarded  its  completion,  and 
the  labours  of  Pagnini  were  not  published  until  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIL®^  The  Hebrew  tongue  was  also  publicly 
taught  at  Rome,  by  Agacio  Guidacerio,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
who  published  a  grammar  of  that  language,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Leo  X.,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  more  complete 
edition  at  Paris,  in  1539.*     Francesco  de'  Rosi,  of  Ravenna, 

*  Tirabosclii,  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  tu.  ii.  418. 
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having,  during  his  travels  into  Syria,  discovered  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  under  the  title  of  The  MysUc  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  presented 
it  to  the  pope,  who,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgments,  ex- 
presses his  earnest  desire  of  promoting  similar  researches,  and 
his  approbation  of  the  labours  of  Francesco,  to  whom  he  also 
grants  a  privilege  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  which  was 
accordingly  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1519.  These  brief 
notices  of  the  rise  of  Oriental  learning  in  Europe  may  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  interest  which  Leo  X.  took  in  pro- 
moting those  studies,  and  the  success  which  attended  his 
efforts. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

1514. 

Public  thanksgivings  at  Rome  for  the  snccesses  of  the  Christian 

Splendid  embassy  from  the  king  of  Portngal  to  Leo  X. — ^Papol  grant  or 
newly  discovered  countries  to  the  king  of  Portugal — Louis  XII.  en- 
deavours to  engage  in  his  interests  the  Helvetic  states — Proposed  alli- 
ance between  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria — Efforts  of 
Leo  X.  to  prevent  such  alliance — Leo  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  French 
and  English  sovereigns — Treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  France 
— ^Wolsey  appointed  archbishop  of  York — Marriage  of  Louis  XII.  vnth 
the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. — Singular  interview  between 
Erasmus  and  the  papal  legate,  Canossa — Magnificent  exhibitions  at 
Florence — Triumph  of  Camillus — Tournaments — Deliberations  at  Rome- 
for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  the  Medici — Leo  X.  forms  designs  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino — ^Enters 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis  XII. — His  motives  explained — ^Leo 
obtains  the  city  of  Modena — Endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Venetians  to 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  elect — Legation  of  Bembo  to  Venice 
The  senate  refuses  to  comply  with  his  proposals — Historical  mistakes 
respecting  this  negotiation — Death  of  Louis  XII. — His  character — His 
widow  marries  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  been  so  happily  effected  be- 
tween Louis  XII.  and  the  Eoman  see,  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  the  pope;  not  only  as  it  afforded  a  subject  of  triumph 
to  the  church,  in  having  reduced  to  due  obedience  so  refrac- 
tory and  powerful  a  monarch,  but  as  having  also  extinguished 
the  last  remains  of  that  schism  which  had  originated  in  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  had  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  in 
contention  the  whole  Christian  world. 

This  satisfaction  was  soon  afterwards  increased  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  important  victories  which  the  kings  of 
Hungary  and  of  Poland  had  obtained  over  the  commoiL 
enemies  of  the   Christian  faith,  and  of  the  discoveries  of 
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Emanuel,  king  of  PoHugal,  in  the  east,  under  the  conduet  of 
the  celebrated  Yaseo  del  Gkuna.^  Such  a  concurrence  of 
great  and  prosperous  events  induced  the  pope  to  direct  the^ 
celehratioik  of  a  public  thanksgiving  in  Borne,  which  waa 
accordingly  observed  with  extraordinarj  pomp,  and  splendid 
processions  to  the  (lurches  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  and 
&  Agostino ;  in  whidi  the  pontifiP  appeared  in  person,  and 
by  the  propriety  and  deccarum  which  always  distinguiahed 
hun  on  public  occasions^  gave  additional  dignity  to  the  cen^ 
mony.^  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Camillo  Portio  ta 
pronounce,  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  a  Latin  oration  in  praisia 
of  the  character  and  actions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  had 
communicated  to  him  his  success,  and  testified  his  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  Roman  court,  and  his  personal  attachm^it 
to  the  suprente  pontiff* 

This  mutual  interchange  of  civility  and  respect  betweoii 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  pontiff  was,  however,  rendered 
much  more  conspicuous  by  a  splendid  embassy  from  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  which  sooo  afterwards  arrived  at  Rom)^ 
to  the  great  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants.. 
The  chief  ambassador,  <hi  this  occasion,  was  the  celebrated 
Tristano  Cuhna^  who  had  himself  held  a  principal  command 
in  the  expedition  to  the  east,  and  had  acquired  great  honoor 
by  his  conduct  and  courage  in  its  prosecution.  He  waa 
accompanied  by  Jace^  Pauceco  and  Giovanni  Faria»  pro^ 
fessors  of  the  law,  of  great  eminence  and  authority.  Three 
aons  of  Cuhna,  with  many  others  of  his  relatives  and  friends^ 
accompanied  the  procession,  which  was  met  at  the  gates  of 
the  city  by  a  select  body  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  who  con- 
ducted the  strangers  to  the  palaces  appointed  for  their  resi« 
dence.  But  ^le  respectabitity  of  the  envoys  was  of  less  im« 
poirtance  in  the  eyes  of  1^  poputaoe  than  the  singular  and 
magnificent  presents  for  the  pope,  by  which  they  were  aecom^ 
panied.^  Among  these  were  an  elephant  of  extraordinoE^r 
size,  two  leopard^  a  panther,  and  other  uncoeamon  asimaHek 
Several  Persian  lK>rsesj»  richly  capaariaoned,  appeared  also  in 
the  train,  mounted  by  natives  of  the  same  country,  dresaed 
in  their  proper  habits.  To  these  was  added  a  prof  uskia  of 
articles  of  inestimable  value;  pontifical  vestmenta  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels^  vases,  mi  other  impil^B^ents  for  th!a» 
cdd)rskioKi  of  sacred  ritesy  and  a  covering  for  the  altar  dt 
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most  exquisite  workmanship.  A  herald,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereign,  led  the  procession.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  pontifical  palace,  where  tiie  pope  stood  at  the 
windows  to  see  them  pass,  the  elephant  stopped,  and  kneeling 
before  his  holiness,  bowed  himself  thrice  to  the  ground.^  A 
large  vessel  was  here  provided,  and  filled  with  water,  which 
the  elephant  drew  up  into  his  trunk,  and  showered  down 
again  on  the  adjacent  multitude,  dispersing  no  small  portion 
of  it  among  the  more  polite  spectators  at  the  windows,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  pontiff.  Six  days  afterwards,  the 
ambassadors  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  on  which 
occasion  the  procession  was  repeated.  The  pope,  surrounded 
by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  church,  and  attended  by 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  and  aU  the  officers  of  his 
court,  was  addressed,  in  a  Latin  oration,  by  Faceco,^  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Leo  replied  to  him  in  the  same  language, 
highly  commending  the  king  for  his  devotion  to  the  holy  see. 
Of  tins  opportunity,  the  pontiff  also  availed  himself  to  recom- 
mend the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  union  of  their  arms  against  the  Turks;  expressing 
himself  with  such  promptitude,  seriousness,  and  elegance,  as 
to  obtain  the  unanimous  admiration  of  the  auditors.^  On  the 
following  day,  the  presents  from  the  king  were  brought  into 
the  conservatory  of  the  gardens  adjoining  the  pontifical  palace, 
where,  on  the  introduction  of  animals  proper  for  that  purpose, 
the  wild  beasts  displayed  their  agility  in  taking,  and  their 
ferocity  in  devouring  their  prey;  a  spectacle  which  humanity 
would  have  spared,  but  which  was  probably  highly  gratifying 
to  the  pontiff,  who  was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  Portuguese  monarch  had  intended  to  have  surprised  the 
Roman  people  with  the  sight  of  another  and  yet  rarer  animal, 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  Rome  for  many  ages;  but  the 
rhinoceros  which  he  had  brought  from  the  east,  with  this 
view,  unfortxmately  perished  in  the  attempt  to  get  him  on 
board  the  vessel  prepared  to  transport  him  to  Italy. 

In  return  for  these  public  testimonies  of  consideration  and 
respect,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  Leo  addressed  to 
that  monarch  a  public  letter  of  acknowledgment,^  and  soon 
afterwards  transmitted  to  him  a  consecrated  rose.  His  holi- 
ness had,  in  truth,  for  some  time,  hesitated  whether  he  should 
present  this  precious  gift  to  the  king,  or  to  the  emperor  elect, 
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Maximilian;^  but  the  attention  which  he  had  experienced 
from  the  former,  seems  to  have  effected  this  important  de- 
cision. He  also  granted  to  Emanuel  the  tenths  and  thirds  of 
the  clergy  in  his  dominions,  as  long  as  he  should  carry  on  the 
war  in  Africa,*  together  with  the  right  of  presentation  and 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  all  countries  discovered  by  him 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;t  and  these  concessions  were 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  more  ample  donation  of  all 
kingdoms,  countries,  provinces,  and  islands,  which  he  might 
recover  from  the  infidels,  not  only  from  Capes  Bojador  and 
Naon  to  the  Indies,  but  in  parts  yet  undiscovered  and  un- 
known,  even  to  the  pontiff  himself, %  About  the  same  time, 
the  pope  beatified  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Portugal, 
who  had  signalized  herself  by  the  sanctity  of  her  life,^  and 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  martyrs  the  seven  minorites,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  the  last  family  in  Africa  who  suffered 
martyrdom  for  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Although  Leo  was  highly  gratified  by  the  event  of  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Louis  XIL,  the  success  of  which  might  justly 
be  attributed  to  his  own  firmness  and  moderation,  yet  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  this  alliance  with  that  monarch 
gave  rise  to  considerable  embarrassment  as  to  the  course  of 
political  conduct  which  it  would  in  future  be  necessary  for  him 
to  adopt.  With  his  hostility  to  the  church,  Louis  had  by  no 
means  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for 
the  recovery  of  which  he  had  already  begun  to  make  formi- 
dable preparations.  As  he  had  been  frustrated  in  his  former 
attempts  by  the  opposition  and  promptitude  of  Leo  X.,  and  by 
the  courage  of  the  Swiss,  he  determined,  after  having  secured 
the  favour  of  the  one,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  assistance,  or 
at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the  other.  Li  this  attempt  he  met, 
however,  with  greater  obstacles  than  he  expected.  During 
the  late  contests,  the  Swiss  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment against  the  French  monarch,  which  had  at  length  been 
inflamed  to  a  high  degree  of  national  antipathy.  The  treaty 
of  Dijon,  by  which  Louis  stood  engaged  to  pay  to  them  the 
enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  the  price 
of  their  evacuating  his  dominions,  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled; 

♦  20  April,  Supplem.  au  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  ii.  i.  26. 
t  7  Jnne.  It.  27.  %  3  Nov.  lb.  28. 
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aad  the  preparations  making  by  tbe  king  for  anolher  inTaakm 
of  Milan  were  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  he  did  net  eon* 
aider  himself  as  bound  bj  a  treaty  of  whidi  the  ehief  article 
was  his  relinquishment  of  all  pretensions  to  that  du^ j.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  to 
the  Helvetic  states  for  this  open  breach  <£  a  c<«ipaet  bj  which 
his  own  dominions  had  been  released  from  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Those  hardy  and  independent  republicans  had  even 
the  magnanimity  to  refuse  a  much  larger  sum  than  that  for 
which  they  had  before  stipulated^  and  which  was  offeared  them» 
on  the  condition  of  their  releasing  the  king  from  his  engage* 
ments,  and  favouring  his  enterprise  against  the  states  ol 
Mikn.i<> 

Unable  dther  to  secure  ihe  favour  or  to  mitigate  the  re« 
aeotment  of  the  Swis^  who  threatened  not  only  to  take  upcm 
themselves  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  in  ease  of  a  future 
attack,  but  also  to  make  a  second  irruption  into  France^  Louis 
had  recourse  to  another  expedient.  The  affinity  that  already 
subsisted  between  him  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  had 
married  his  niece^  Germaine  de  Foix,  afibrded  him  an  opp(H> 
tunity  of  proposing  an  alliance  by  marriage  between  his 
youngest  daughter^  Ben^e,  then  only  four  years  of  age,  and 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Y.,  who  stood  in  an  equal  degree  of  relationishipy  as 
grandson,  both  to  Ferdinand  and  the  emperor  eleet^  Maximi- 
lian. By  this  union,  Louis  expected  to  secure  the  co-opera* 
tion  of  both  these  powerful  monarchs  in  his  designs  upon 
Itafy;  and  as  the  Venetians  still  remained  firmly  attached  to 
his  interests,  for  the  support  of  which  they  had  indeed  made 
great  sacrifices^  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  now  be  able 
to  accomplish  his  purposes.  Tbe  preliminaries  for  the  mar* 
xiage  were  accordingly  agreed  upon;^^  and  as  this  important 
union  could  no^  from  the  youth  of  both  psurties,  be  carried 
into  immediate  effect^  the  truce  which  had  been  already 
established  for  one  year  between  Louis  and  Ferdinand  was 
soon  afterwards  again  renewed;  with  a  reservation  for  the 
emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Engknd  to  accede  to  it,  if  they 
should  think  proper.* 

These  proceedings  were  a  cause  of  great  alarm  to  Leo  X., 

*  Dnmoxkt,  Goipa  I>i|>]:omat.  iv.  i.  1 79t 
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who  perceived,  that  bj  this  union  of  the  courts  of  Aragon, 
Vienna,  and  France,  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders,  ^^  Nor  were 
the  fears  of  Leo  confined  to  this  district.  He  well  knew  that 
the  opposite  interests  of  these  great  continental  powers  had 
hitherto  preserved  from  a  foreign  yoke  those  provinces  of 
Italy  which  yet  remained  under  the  dominion  of  their  native 
princes;  and  he  justly  dreaded  that  this  coalition  would  only 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  general  partition  of  that  country,  to 
almost  every  part  of  w£dch  one  or  another  of  these  potentates 
had  already  advanced  pretensions.  In  this  emergency,  aU  his 
talents  and  exertions  weire  employed  to  prevent  the  proposed 
union  from  taking  effect*  He  was  well  aware  that  Louis 
had  been  chiefly  impelled  to  this  measure  by  his  misunder* 
standing  with  the  Swiss ;  on  which  account  he  earnestly 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
them.  Nor  was  the  French  king  unwilling  to  listen  to  his 
representations,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  obtain  the 
assistance  of  those  warlike  mercenaries;  in  which  case  he 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  his  treaty  for  the  alliance  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  which  he  already  began  to  suspect 
could  only  terminate  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  united 
house  of  Aragon  and  of  Austria  and  in  the  humiliation  of 
that  of  France.  Under  these  impressions,  he  proposed  to 
unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the  pope  and  the  Helvetic 
states,  provided  they  would  not  oppose  his  pretensions  on  the 
state  of  Milan;  at  the  same  time  offering  to  the  pope  a  com« 
pensation  in  some  other  part  of  Italy  for  any  injury  which 
he  might  sustain.f  Whatever  might  have  been  the  determi* 
nation  of  Leo,  who  appears  to  have  balanced  in  his  mind  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Aragon  with  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  Milan,  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  election;  the  Swiss  having  pes!-- 
tively  refused  to  relax  in  their  pretensions,  or  to  enter  into 
any  alliance  with  the  king,  unless  the  treaty  of  Dijon  was 
carried  into  full  effect.  £q  order  to  mitigate  their  resent* 
ment,  Leo  dispatched  to  the  Helvetic  diet,  as  hia  legate,  the 
cardinal  of  Sion;  but  although  that  prelate  had  great  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  on  this 

*  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Pescia.     MSS.  Flor.  +  Lettere,  ut  sup. 
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occasion  prevail  on  them  to  depart  from  their  resolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  Louis  XXL  displayed  equal  pertinacity  in 
maintaining  his  pretensions  to  the  state  of  Milan,  the  relin<^ 
quishment  of  which  he  considered  as  not  only  derogatory  to 
his  just  rights,  but  as  a  stain  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  crown.* 

But  although  Leo  was  thus  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, he  did  not  relax  in  his  endeavours  to  defeat  the  dreaded 
alliance,  which  he  considered  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
independence  and  repose  of  Italy.  The  cautious  and  pro- 
crastinating temper  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  folly  and 
indecision  of  Maximilian,  had  hitherto  prevented  this  pro- 
jected union,  which  might  have  subjugated  all  Europe  to  the 
dominion  of  a  single  sovereign.  lia  this  emergency  a  dawn 
of  hope  appeared  in  another  quarter,  of  which  the  pope  did 
not  fail  most  eagerly  to  avail  himself.  Henry  YIIL  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  acted  so  important  and  so  honourable  a  part  in 
the  league  against  France,  had  learnt  with  extreme  indigna- 
tion that  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  had^  with- 
out his  concurrence,  renewed  his  treaties  with  Louis  XII., 
and  had  thereby,  as  he  asserted,  a  third  time  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  him;  on  which  account  he  avowed  his  determin- 
ation not  to  interfere  further  in  the  contest.t  This  change 
in  the  disposition  and  views  of  Henry  was  communicated  by 
him  to  the  pope,  who  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  it,  than  he 
determined  to  encourage  the  resentment  of  Henry  against  his 
father-in-law,  and  to  promote  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  an  alli- 
ance between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns;  well  judg- 
ing, that  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  this 
object,  it  would  frustrate  the  treaty  yet  depending  for  the 
marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.  Nor  was  Louis  less  inclined  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation  than  Leo  was  to  propose  them;  being  fully 
persuaded  that  whilst  he  had  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  lately  carried  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  he  could  not  without  extreme  impru- 
dence undertake  his  favourite  expedition  into  Italy.  Of  this 
Leo  was  also  sufficiently  apprized;  nor  was  he  desirous  of 

•  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  ltd.  xii.  f  Id.  ib. 
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facilitating  the  views  of  the  French  monarch;  but  of  the  two 
evils  with  which  that  country  was  now  threatened,  an  attack 
upon  Milan  by  the  unassisted  arms  of  the  French  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  least,  as  he  still  hoped  to  provide  for  its 
defence  by  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  with  whom,  in  case  an 
alliance  took  place  between  France  and  England,  the  emperor 
elect  and  the  king  of  Aragon  would  probably  join;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  union  of  the  powerful  houses  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria,  left  not  the  slightest  hope  of  successful 
resistance. 

The  high  consideration  in  which  Leo  was  now  held  both 
by  the  French  and  English  monarchs,  afforded  him  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success.  To  the  former  he  had  lately  been 
solemnly  reconciled,  and  had  received  him  as  a  repentant  son 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  -  In  the  dissensions  between 
Louis  and  the  Swiss,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator; 
and  although  his  interference  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he 
had,  in  fact,  other  purposes  in  view  than  the  promoting  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  king,  yet  it  gave  him  fair  pretensions 
to  his  confidence,  and  added  weight  to  his  opinions.  Louis 
had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  queen,  Ann  of  Bretagne,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  harmony,  and  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1514,  leaving  behind  her  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  princess  of  extraordinary  virtue,  talents,  and  piety; 
an  event  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance  in  facilitating  and  cementing  the  pro- 
posed reconciliation  between  the  contending  powers.  With 
Henry  VIIL  the  pope  was  upon  terms  of  still  closer  amity. 
Li  the  war  with  France,  Henry  had  on  all  occasions  avowed 
himself  the  champion  of  the  holy  see,  and  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  all  schismatics.  In 
return  for  his  attachment  and  his  services,  Leo  had  presented 
to  him  a  consecrated  sword  and  hat;  a  distinction  conferred 
only  on  those  princes  who  have  obtained  in  person  a  signal 
victory  in  defence  of  the  church. ^^  But  what  was  of  more 
importance,  Wolsey,  already  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  of  Tour- 
nay,  was  daily  rising  in  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  was 
eagerly  grasping  at  those  higher  preferments  which  Leo 
alone  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Under  these  flattering 
auspices,  Leo  communicated  his  project  to  Bambridge,  car- 
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dinal  archbishop  of  York,  i/vho  then  resided  at  Rome  as  am* 
bttssador  of  the  English  monarch,*  requesting  him  to  repre- 
sent  to  his  sovereign,  that,  after  the  glory  which  he  had 
obtained  in  his  contest  with  France,  and  the  unexampled 
breach  of  faith  which  he  had  experienced  from  his  allies,  he 
might  now  with  justice  and  honour  consult  his  own  interest 
in  efiecting  such  a  league  with  Louis  XII.  as  might  not  only 
indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  which  he  had  sustained,  but 
secure  to  him  the  result  of  his  victories.  ^^  To  tiiis  advice 
Henry  listened  with  approbation;  and  in  a  conversation  with 
the  duke  de  LongueviUe,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Ouingaste,  and  who  seems  to  have  obtained  no  small 
share  of  his  ccHofidence,  he  gave  such  indications  of  his  pacific 
intentions,  as  induced  the  duke  to  acquaint  his  sovereign  with 
this  f<»tunate  change  in  the  disposition  and  views  of  the 
English  monarch.  No  sooner  was  Louis  apprized  of  this 
ovent,  than  he  dispatched  Jean  de  Sdva,  presid^it  of  the 
parliament  of  Normandy,  as  his  envoy  to  the  English  courts 
upon  whose  arrival  a  truce  was  agreed  on  between  the  two 
monarchs,  to  continue  as  long  as  the  ambassador  should  re- 
main  in  England.  ^^  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this 
n^otiation,  the  pope  also  sent  to  Paris,  Lodovico  Canoss^ 
bishop  of  Tricarica,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  c^  great  abilitj 
and  address,  who,  after  having  prepared  the  way  for  pacific 
measures,  proceeded  thence  to  Engknd.^^  These  deUbera* 
tions  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Louis  XII.  had  fully 
authorized  his  envoy  to  conclude  the  proposed  treaty;  and  in 
order  to  show  that  his  intendons  were  sincere,  he  directed 
the  duke  de  LongueviUe  to  request  in  marriage  for  the  French 
monai^h,  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  YIIL,  th^i  onij 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  commenoement  of  this  nego<- 
tiation,  to  which  Wokey  was  the  only  perstm  admitted  on 
behalf  of  the  king  of  England,  the  dmnands  of  Henry  were 
extravagant;  but  the  representations  of  the  di^e  de  Longue- 
viUe and  (he  policy  of  Wolsey,  who  well  knew  that  by  pror 
moting  this  alliance  he  should  recommend  himself  to  ih& 
£iVour  of  the  Roman  court,  soon  induced  him  to  relax  in  his 
demands.  The  pzide  of  Henry  was  also  gratified  hj  the 
proposed  union  between  his  sister  and  Louis  XH.,  who^  to 

*  Lettere  di  Balthazar  da  Pescia. 
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u£fe  his  own  words,  h(Md  sought  so  getUdy  mmto  him  for  both 
amytis  and  marriage.*  Some  objections,  however,  fux)se 
respecting  Tournay,  of  which  Wolsey  was  yet  bishop,  to  the 
restitution  of  which  Henry  positively  refused  to  assent;  and 
Canossa,  the  pope's  legate,  again  hastened  to  France  to  pre* 
▼ail  upon  Louis  XIL  t6  consent  to  its  being  retained  by  the 
English  monarch.  His  efforts  were  successful;  and  the  con* 
yenient  recommendation  of  the  French  king's  counsellora 
was  procured,  to  shield  their  sovereign  from  the  disgrace  of 
having,  hj  his  own  free  will,  assented  to  the  dismemberment 
of  his  kingdom.t  On  the  second  day  of  August,  1514,  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  London,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns, 
after  declaring  that  they  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  concur 
in  this  ammgement  by  the  exhortations  and  mediation  of  the 
pope,  bind  themselves  to  aflbrd  each  other  mutual  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  the  defence  of  their 
respective  d<uninions.^^  The  claims  of  Louis  XII.  to  the 
states  of  Milan  and  G«noa  are  explicitly  asserted,  and  virta- 
ally  admitted*  The  treaty  is  to  continue  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  for  one  year  afterwards^ 
and  they  mutually  promise  to  endeavour,  within  twelve 
months,  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him  who  should  first  infringe^the  terms.  ^^ 

This  treaty  was  immediately  follow^  by  two  others  be* 
tween  the  same  parties;  the  one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
|>rince68  Mary  with  Louis  XII.,  the  other  for  the  payment  of 
«  million  of  crowns  by  Louis  to  Henry,  ^^as  well  for  the 
arrears  of  certain  sums  aliieady  due,  as  on  account  of  the 
good  afi^tion  he  boro  him,  and  to  the  end  that  their  amity 
might  be  the  more  lasting*"  By  the  treaty  of  marriage^ 
Henry  agreed  to  convey  his  sister,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the 
dity  c»r  Abbeville,  where,  within  four  days  after  her  arrival,  the 
king  of  France  was  solemnly  to  marry  her*  He  also  promised 
to  give,  as  her  portion,  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  one 
half  of  which  should  be  reckoned  for  her  jeweb  and  prepara* 
tions,  and  the  other  half  deducted  from  the  million  of  crowns 
igroed  to  be  paid  by  Louis  XII.,  who,  on  his  part,  undertook 
to  make  the  jointure  of  his  bride  equal  to  that  of  Ann  of 
JBretagne,  or  any  other  queen  of  France.^ 

♦  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  xv.  +  Guicciard.  xii. 
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These  important  negotiations  were  scarcely  concluded, 
when  messengers  arrived  at  Paris  from  the  emperor  elect  and 
the  Spanish  monarch,  with  full  powers  to  ratify  the  proposed 
alliance,  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  with  the  princess 
Renee,  on  such  preliminary  terms  as  the  French  monarch 
might  approve;*  but  Louis  had  now  less  occasion  for  their 
support,  and  hesitated  not  to  reject  their  overtures;  and  the 
princess  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Ercole  IL,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  English  historians, 
that  in  his  transactions  with  Louis  XIL,  Henry  suffered  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  his  great  favourite,  and  imposed  upon  by 
that  monarch,  who  eventually  prevailed  upon  him  to  rest 
satisfied  with  his  bond  for  the  million  of  crowns,  which  was 
the  price  at  which  Henry  had  estimated  his  friendship.  But 
whatever  were  the  private  objects  or  private  disappointments 
of  the  parties,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  great  public 
measure  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  Europe,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  alliances  that  ever  was  formed;  as  it 
served  not  only  to  terminate  the  bloody  contests  between 
England  and  France,  but  prevented  the  coalition  of  the 
French  monarch  with  the  united  houses  of  Spain  and  of 
Austria,  and  was  well  calculated  to  raise  up  a  formidable 
barrier  to  that  preponderating  power  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y. 

The  active  part  which  Wolsey  h&d  taken  in  efiTectii^  this 
reconciliation,  recommended  him  still  further  to  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign,  to  whom  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  testi- 
fying his  approbation.  Whilst  the  treaty  was  yet  depending, 
the  cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  Chnstopher  Bambridge, 
suddenly  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  steward,  Rinaldo  da  Modena,  who  is  said  to 
have  confessed,  on  being  put  to  the  rack,  that  he  was  induced 
to  commit  the  crime  in  revenge  for  a  blow  given  him  by  his 
master.*^  With  this  event,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici 
immediately  acquainted  the  king  of  England,  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  the  pope  had  resolved  not  to  dispose 
of  the  livings  held  by  the  archbishop  until  the  king's  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Henry  immediately  requested  that  the 
archbishopric  of  York  might  be  conferred  on  his  favourite, 

*  Guicciard.  xii.    ' 
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Wolsej,  with  which  the  jwpe,  without  hesitation,  complied, 
and  thereby  repaid  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  Wolsey 
for  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiation, 
under  the  appearance,  and  with  the  credit,  of  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  king.^® 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary 
occupied  nearly  two  months,  during  which  Louis  XII.  fre- 
quently addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Wolsey,  entreating  him, 
with  all  the  impatience  of  a  youthful  lover,  to  expedite  the 
departure  of  his  intended  bride,  and  assuring  him  that  his 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  see  her  in  France,  and  find  himself 
along  with  her.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1514,  she 
embarked  at  Dover,  to  which  place  she  had  been  accompanied 
by  the  king  and  queen,  who  then  consigned  her  to  the  duke 
4of  Norfolk,  to  be  conducted  to  Abbeville.  A  numerous  train 
of  the  chief  nobiUty  also  attended  her  to  that  city,  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  same  month.  After  the  ceremony,  her  whole 
retinue  was  dismissed,  except  a  few  confidential  attendants, 
among  whom  was  Ann  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn.  The  coronation  took  place  shortly  afterwards  at 
Paris,  on  which  occasion  magnificent  spectacles  were  exhibited, 
vdth  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
and  the  marquis  of  Dorset  came  off  with  honour.  The  king 
and  queen  of  France  were  spectators ;  but  Louis,  although 
not  at  an  advanced  age,  was  so  infirm,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
recline  upon  a  couch.* 

The  important  part  which  England  had  lately  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  maitiage 
of  Louis  XII.,  had  opened  a  more  direct  intercourse  between 
this  and  other  countries  than  had  before  subsisted,  and  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  promote,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
the  growth  of  those  studies  which  had  shortly  before  been 
transplanted  from  Italy  by  the  labours  of  William  Grocin, 
Thomas  Linacer,  Richard  Pace,  and  other  Englishmen. 
Among  those  learned  foreigners  who  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence here,  and  were  honoured  with  the  patronage  and  friend- 
ship of  the  great,  was  Andrea  Ammonio,  a  native  of  Lucca, 
who  held  an  important  office  in  the  English  court,  and  who, 

*  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Bapin's  Hist.  xv. 
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bj  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  particular  esteem  of  that  eminent  schohir,  and  to  hare 
been  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  talents  and  of 
leaming.^^     The  arrival  of  Canossa,  the  papal  legate,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  Ms  time,  extended 
still  further  the  literary  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    For  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  his  important 
mission,  he  had  laid  aside  his  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
appeared  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  to  which  rank  he  had 
just    pretensions,   both  by   his   education   and    his  birth.^ 
Erasmus  was  then  in  England,  and  having  been  invited  to 
dinner  by  his  intimate  friend  Ammonio,  he  there  met  with  a 
stranger  in  a  long  vest,  his  hair  enclosed  in  a  caul,  or  net^ 
and  attended  only  by  one  servant.   After  wondering  for  some 
time  at  what  Erasmus  calls  his  military  air,  he  ad^hressed  his 
friend  Andrea  in  Greek,  and  inquired  who  this  person  was; 
to  which  he  received  for  answer,  in  the  same  language,  that 
he  was  an  eminent  merchant;  which  it  seems  Erasmus  thought 
a  sufficient  reason  for  treating  him  with  marked  contempt 
The  party  then  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  Erasmus  and  his 
friend  entered  into  conversation  on  various  topics,  in  which 
Erasmus  did  not  fail  to  express  his  opinion  of  their  associate, 
who,  he  conceived,  was  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke.    At  length,  he  adverted  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
inquired  whether  the  report  was  true,  that  a  legate  was 
arrived  from  the  pope  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  French  and  English  monarchs;  observing,  that  the  pope 
did  not  want  his  opinion,  otherwise  he  should  have  recom- 
mended that  not  a  word  should  have  been  said  about  peace; 
but  should  rather  have  advised  the  establishment  of  a  truce 
for  three  years,  which  might  have  given  time  for  concluding 
negotiations.     He  then  proceeded  to  make  further  inquiries 
I'especting  the  legate,  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  cardinal, 
which  led  to  a  jocular  contest  between  Erasmus  and  his 
Iriend,  all  whidi  Canossa  heard  in  silence.'     The  patience  of 
the  latter  being  however,  at  length  exhausted,  he  first  spoke 
a  few  words  in  Italian,  and  then,  turning  towards  Erasmus^ 
told  him  in  Latin,  that  he  wondered  he  would  reside  in  so 
illitu*ate  a  country,  unless  he  chose  to  be  the  onfy  scholar,  in 
England,  rather  than  the  ^r«^  in  Rome.     Struck  with  the 
acuteuess  of  this  observation  in  a  merchant,  Erasmus  replied^ 
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that  he  was  better  satisfied  with  residing  in  a  country  where 
there  were  many  men  of  great  learning,  among  whom  he 
might  occupy  the  lowest  place,  than  in  Borne,  where  he  should 
hold  no  rank  whatever.^^  Erasmus  did  not,  however,  discover 
the  imposition,  until  he  was  afterwards  informed  of  it  by  bis 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  in  no  small  measure  displeased;  fop> 
as  he  justly  observes,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  used  some  ex- 
pressions respecting  the  legate,  or  even  the  pope,  which  might 
have  proved  to  his  disadvantage.^^  From  this  incident,  EraS'^ 
mus  imagined  that  the  legate  was  offended  with  him;  but  this 
was  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  Canossa,  after  his  return  to 
France,  whither  he  went  as  apostolic  legate,  and  where  he  was 
appointed,  by  Francis  I.,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  wrote  to  invite 
Erasmus  to  come  and  reside  with  him;  promising  not  only  ta 
maintain  him,  but  to  pay  him  two  hundred  ducats  yearly,  and 
to.  provide  him  with  two  horses  and  two  servants  ;^^  an  offer 
which  Erasmus  did  not  choose  to  accept;  and  which,  it  seems, 
could  not  remove  from  his  mind  the  illiberal  dislike  which  he 
had  conceived  against  a  man  whom  he  had  first  known  and 
conversed  with  in  the  borrowed  character  of  a  merchant.*^ 

Whilst  Leo  X.  was  diligently  attending  to  every  variation 
in  the  political  horizon  of  Europe,  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Florentine  state  was  still  entrusted  to  his  young  nephew^ 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  continued  to  reside  at  that  city,  and 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  his  ancestors,  as  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  But,  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity of  Lorenzo,  and  the  external  form  of  a  popular  govern-^ 
ment  which  was  still  preserved,  the  city  of  Florence  was  at 
this  time  virtually  governed  by  the  Roman  court,  and  Lorenia 
himself  acted  only  in  conformity  to  such  directions  as  he 
received  from  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  was  the 
organ  of  the  papal  will  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Tuscan 
state.  The  amity  which  now  subsisted  between  the  pope  and 
the  other  European  sovereigns  restored  to  the  city  of  Florence 
that  tranquillity  which  it  had  not  for  many  years  enjoyed;  and 
its  history  at  this  period  is  little  more  than  the  succession  of 
its  public  officers,  and  the  records  of  those  splendid  exhibitions^ 
of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  to  reconcile  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  loss  of  their  former  independence,. 
These  exhibitions,  first  introduced  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, were  peculiar  to  that  city,  and  were  intended  to  unite: 
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the  charms  of  poetry  with  the  most  striking  effects  of  pictu- 
resque representation.  For  this  purpose  some  well-known 
incident  in  ancient  history,  which  might  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  splendid  procession,  was  generally  fixed  upon, 
and  neither  expense  nor  labour  were  spared  in  displaying  it 
to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius 
had  thus,  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  afforded  a 
subject  for  the  talents  of  Francesco  Granacci,  the  fellow-pupil 
of  Michel  Agnolo,  who  had  represented  it  with  such  a  variety 
of  invention,  and  in  so  characteristic  a  manner,  as  to  have 
obtained  great  applause.  Even  after  the  exile  of  the  Medici 
from  Florence,  these  exhibitions  were  occasionally  continued, 
although  with  circumstances  suitable  to  the  more  gloomy  and 
superstitious  character  of  the  place.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  inventions, 
was  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  Tuscan  painter,  who,  having  made 
his  preparations  in  secret,  and  engaged  the  necessary  attend- 
ants, brought  forth,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicings  of 
the  city,  the  "  Triumph  of  Death."  This  he  represented  by 
a  car  drawn  by  black  oxen,  and  painted  with  imitations  of 
bones  and  sculls,  intermingled  with  white  crosses.  On  the 
car  stood  a  large  figure  of  Death,  armed  with  his  scythe;  and 
beneath,  in  the  sides  of  the  car,  were  openings  representing 
sepulchres,  from  which,  as  often  as  the  procession  stopped, 
issued  a  troop  of  persons,  who,  being  clothed  in  black,  and 
painted  with  white,  so  as  to  imitate  the  bones  of  the  human 
body,  appeared  in  the  gloom  of  night  like  so  many  skeletons. 
These  figures,  seating  themselves  on  the  car,  sung  the  verses 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Antonio  Alamanni,  among  which 
were  the  impressive  lines : 

"  Fummo  gii  come  voi  sete, 
Vol  sarete  come  noij 
Morti  siam  come  vedete, 
Cosi  morti  vedrem  voi."  * 

Once  like  you  we  were. 

Spectres  now  you  see ; 
Such  as  we  now  are. 

Such  you  soon  shall  be. 

*  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  387.   The  whole  of  this  piece  may  be  found 
in  the  Canti  Carnasdaleschi,  131.  Ed.  Fior.  1558. 
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This  spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  by  great  crowds 
of  attendants  with  appropriate  standards  and  devices,  affected 
the  whole  city  with  mingled  sentiments  of  surprise  and 
horror;  but  the  novelty  of  the  sight  and  the  invention 
which  it  displayed,  excused  so  bold  an  attempt,  and  even 
obtained  for  the  artist  great  commendation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe,  that  a  deeper  meaning  was  couched 
under  this  exhibition  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  sus- 
pected, and  that  it  was  in  fact  intended  by  the  adherents  of 
the  banished  family  of  the  Medici,  to  represent  the  wretched 
and  death-like  state  of  Florence,  whilst  deprived  of  those  to 
whom  she  had  been  indebted  for  her  former  happiness  and 
glory.2^ 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1514,  being 
the  anniversary  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  which  had  for  ages  been 
celebrated  by  tiie  inhabitants  with  particular  hilarity,  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  splendid  spectacle,  accompanied  by  tournaments 
and  rejoicings,  intended  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the 
Medici  to  Florence  and  the  recent  elevation  of  the  family. 
This  intelligence  no  sooner  arrived  at  Rome  than  it  threw 
the  whole  court  into  commotion,  and  the  concerns  of  nations 
and  the  interests  of  the  church  were  forgotten  for  a  while  in 
the  anticipated  pleasures  of  this  great  event.  Many  of  the 
cardinals  requested  permission  to  be  present  at  Florence  on 
the  occasion.  Among  these  were  Cibo  and  Rossi,  both  near  re- 
lations of  the  pontiff,  the  cardinals  of  Ferrara  and  of  Aragon, 
Cornaro,  Bibbiena,  and  Sauli,  who,  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  prepared  for  their  journey ;  and  that 
the  dignity  of  their  rank  might  not  prevent  their  sharing  in 
the  amusements  of  the  populace,  they  determined  to  assume 
borrowed  characters.*  The  cardinal  Guilo  de'  Medici,  al- 
though at  that  time  indisposed,  expressed  his  earnest  desire 
to  accompany  his  brethren ;  and  even  the  supreme  pontiff 
interested  himself  with  such  warmth  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  this  spectacle,  as  evidently  demonstrated  that  he 
would  himself  have  been  present,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  a  sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  his  high  station.    He  gave, 

*  Lettere  di  Balth.da  Pescia  MSS.  ilor. 
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Itowever,  pofiitive  directions  that  the  moet  minute  account  of 
whatever  might  occur  should  be  transmitted  to  him  from  day 
^0  daj.*  His  brother  Giuliano,  under  less  restraint,  and 
accompanied  bj  his  friend  Agostino  Chigi,  again  visited  his 
native  place.^  The  principal  incident  proposed  to  be  repre- 
sented was  the  Trmmph  cf  CamiUus  after  his  victory  over 
the  Gauls.  In  order  to  give  greater  magnificence  and 
novelty  to  the  procession,  I^renso  requested  that  the  pope 
would  permit  the  elephant  and  other  animals  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  be  sent  to 
Florence.  This  request  the  pope  thought  proper  to  decline, 
as  far  as  respected  the  elephant  which  it  was  alleged  could 
not,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  his  feet,  travel  to  so 
great  a  distance ;  but  the  two  leopards  and  the  panther  were 
sent  under  the  direction  of  the  Persian  keeper.  That  these 
spectacles,  besides  tending  to  reconcile  the  Florentines  to 
their  dependent  situation,  generally  concealed  some  political 
allusion,  has  already  been  observed;  and  the  Triumph  of 
€lamUlu9  was  undoubtedly  selected  with  a  particular  refer- 
mioe  to  the  late  expulsion  of  the  French  ftom  Italy.  The 
very  recent  accommodation  of  all  differences  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  pope  had,  however,  in  some  degree  changed  the 
disposition  and  views  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  although  it 
was  not  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  the  subject 
proposed,  and  to  adopt  one  <^  a  less  hazardous  tendency,  yet 
strict  admonitions  were  given  that  nothing  offensive  to  the 
French  nation,  who  were  stated  to  be  particularly  susc^- 
tible  of  such  insults,  should  be  allowed  to  take  plaoe«t 

The  extreme  attention  paid  by  the  Medici  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  popular  £ivour  and  applause,  is  strikingly  manifested 
in  the  correspondence  between  Rome  and  Florence  on  this 
occasion.  L^nzo  is  reminded,  that  in  the.  ffiostrOy  or  tour- 
naments, which  were  to  take  place,  and  of  which  great 
expectations  had  been  formed,  he  should  be  particulariy 
oMitioas  in  making  such  choice  of  his  parttsans  as  might 
iiiauie  h^  success,  so  that  the  honour  might  rest  with  the 
family,  as  had  been  usual  on  former  occasions.  He  is  also 
advised  not  to  rely  on  the  Florentines,  but  to  engage  om  his 
party  strangers  who  had  fooen  more  accustomed  to  sodi  exer- 

•  Lettere  di  Bmlth.  da  Pesci*.  MSS.  Hor,  f  I^i^- 
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cises ;  in  other  ivords,  he  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  victoiy 
before  he  entered  the  lists,*  The  prudent  advice  of  his 
political  preceptors  was  accompanied  bj  the  still  more 
cautious  admonitions  of  his  mother,  Alfonsina,  who  then 
resided  at  Rome,  and  felt  all  the  solicitude  which  a  fond 
parent  may  be  supposed  to  experience  on  such  an  occasion 
for  an  only  son.  **  Your  mother  has  been  informed,"  says 
tibie  faithful  secretary,  *^  that  you  practise  yourself  in  tilting, 
wearing  heavy  armour,  and  managing  the  great  horse,  which 
may  in  all  probability  be  injurious  to  your  health.  1  can 
scarcely  express  to  you  how  much  she  is  dissatisfied  with 
these  proceedings.  In  the  greatest  distress,  i^e  has  enjoined 
me  to  write  to  you  on  her  behalf,  and  to  observe  to  you,  that 
although  your  ancestors  have  displayed  their  courage  on 
similar  occasioDs,  yet  you  should  consider  who  and  what  they 
were.  When  Piero  <fi  Cosmo  appeared  in  a  tournament,  his 
father,  who  governed  the  city,  was  then  living,  as  was  also 
his  brother.  At  the  time  Lorenzo  exhibited,  his  father  was 
also  in  being,  and  he  had  a  brother,  Giuliano,  the  father  of 
our  most  reverend  cardinal;  and  when  the  same  Giuliano 
tOted,  Lorenzo  himself  governed.  When  your  father  ap- 
peared in  the  lists,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  brothers ;  not- 
withstanding which  he  did  not  escape  blame.  You  are  yet 
joung,  and  the  magnificent  Giuliano  and  yourself  (both  of 
you  yet  unmarried,  and  he  infirm  in  his  constitution)  are  the 
only  support  of  the  family.  You  cannot,  therefore,  commit 
a  greater  error  than  by  persevering  in  such  conduct,  and  she 
recommends  that  you  should  rather  engage  others  in  the 
contest,  and  stand  hj  to  enjoy  the  entertainment;  thereby 
consulting  your  own  safety,  and  preserving  the  hopes  of 
your  family.'*f  How  &r  these  remonstrances  were  effectual 
it  is  of  little  importance  to  inquire;  but  they  serve  to  show 
with  what  an  habitual  solicitude  every  circumstance  was 
r^arded  which  could  contribute  to  the  support  and  aggran- 
di^ment  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  when  even  the  soUcita- 
tions  of  a  mother,  to  prevail  on  a  son  to  attend  to  his  personal 
safety,  were  supposed  to  be  most  strongly  enforced  by  such 
.an  argument. 

The  preparation  of  the  apparatus  on  this  occasion,  as  far 

♦  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Peseia.  MSS.  Flor.  f  Ibid. 
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as  respected  the  macbinerj  and  decorations  of  the  painter, 
was  intrusted  to  Francesco  Granacci,  the  same  artist  who 
had  displajed  his  talents  with  so  much  applause  in  the 
service  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  and  his  invention  and 
ability  in  executing  the  task  imposed  upon  him  is  highlj 
celebrated  in  the  records  of  his  art.*  Besides  the  furnish- 
ing appropriate  designs  for  the  cars,  standards,  dresses, 
escutcheons,  and  emblems  attending  this  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, Granacci  erected  a  triumphal  arch  opposite  to  the 
great  gate  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco,  in  a  rich  and 
ornamental  style  of  architecture.  Several  historical  pieces 
finely  painted,  so  as  to  imitate  tablets  in  hasso-rUievOy  and 
elegant  statues  modelled  in  clay,  gave  additional  grandeur  to 
this  temporary  structure;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  arch 
appeare<(  in  large  chai'acters  ^ — 

LEONl  Xc    PONT.    MAX.   FIDEI   CULTORI. 

On  the  return  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  Bome,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating with  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  family,  and  securing  it  against  those  dangers  to  which 
it  might  be  exposed,  in  case  it  should  be  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  pontiff.  The  cardinal  had  already  made  a 
decisive  election  in  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  and  &om 
his  high  station  and  the  influence  which  he  now  possessed, 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundations  from  which  he  hoped 
to  rise  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  afterwards  obtained. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  in  the  persons  of  Giuliano  and  Lo- 
renzo that  the  pope  could  realize  those  secular  honours  which 
he  considered  as  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family.  The  character  and  disposition  of 
these  near  relatives  were,  however,  widely  different.  Of  all 
the  descendants  of  the  Medici,  Giuliano  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  least  of  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors.  Attached 
to  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  and  delighted  with  the 
society  of  those  men  of  learning  and  of  talents  whom  he  met 
with  at  Rome,  he  preferred  the  charms  of  private  life  to  the 

♦  Vasaxi,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  388. 
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exercise  of  that  authority  which  was  within  his  grasp.  The 
delicacy  of  his  constitution  was  perhaps  an  additional  motive 
to  the  choice  which  he  had  made;  yet  he  was  not  without  pre- 
tensions to  military  honours,  and  had  frequently  been  in  arma 
during  the  various  attempts  of  the  Medici  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  their  native  place.  His  nephew  Lorenzo  had, 
on  the  contrary,  already  given  sufficient  indications  of  a  bold 
and  aspiring  mind.  Dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of 
the  Florentine  state,  in  which  he  held  no  ostensible  rank, 
except  such  as  he  enjoyed  in  common  with  other  citizens,  he 
had  already  begun  to  estrange  himself  from  the  society  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  devote  himself  to  military  exercises, 
in  the  hope  of  being  enabled,  by  the  support  of  the  pontiff, 
either  to  assume  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  native  place, 
or  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty  in  some  other  part 
of  Italy. 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  appeared  in  the  measures 
soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  pontiff;  which  have  given 
occasion  to  the  historians  of  these  times  to  charge  him  with 
inconsistency  in  his  designs  and  c(Hiduct,  but  which  a  nearer 
view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  compared  with  his  own  situation 
and  that  of  his  family,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  explain. 
The  character  of  Leo  X.  now  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom.  Although  not  of  royal 
descent,  he  was  considered  in  his  own  person  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  respectable  family  in  Europe  that  did 
not  assume  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.  To  this  was  added 
the  dignity  of  his  high  office,  which  entitled  him  to  take  ♦the 
precedence  of  the  proudest  monarchs  of  the  time;  and  these 
pretensions  to  superior  respect  were  strengthened  by  the 
active  and  important  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  political 
transactions  of  the  times.  It  is  true,  it  had  been  principally 
if  not  wholly  owing  to  his  interference,  that  the  emperor 
elect  and  the  catholic  king  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
endeavours  to  effect  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  crown  of 
France;  but  Leo  had  so  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion 
as  to  retain  the  favour  of  those  sovereigns,  even  whilst  he 
counteracted  their  purposes.  By  the  emperor  elect,  and  the 
Venetian  state,  he  had  been  appointed  the  arbiter  of  their 
differences;  and  although  his  decision  had  hitherto  been 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  war, 
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and  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cardinal  of  Ourck^^  jet 
he  stili  maintained  hia  credit  with  both  parties.     The  in- 
fluence which  he  had  acquired  in  the  English  councils  was 
apparent  on  manj  important  occaaions,  and  might  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  onlj  from  the  great  attaehm^it  and  respect 
which  Henry  jet  entertained. for  the  Bonuui  see,  bat  from 
the  earnest  desire  of  Wolsej  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
pontiff.     Of  all  the  European  sovereigns,  Louis  XII.  was 
the  prince  with  whom  Leo  stood  in  the  most  delicate  situa- 
tion; yet  Louis  was  the  very  potentate  whose  favour  he 
considered  as  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  that  of  any 
of  the  rest.     He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  divert  the  king  from  his  projected  expedition 
against  Milan;  and  as  the  facilities  afforded  the  king  by  his 
new  alliance  with  England  left  little  doubt  of  his  success^ 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  to  the  pontiff  how 
he  might  best  counteract  the  injurious  consequences  of  this 
measure,  or  rather  how  he  might  convert  it  to  the  advantage 
of  himself  and  his  family.     For  this  purpose  he  turned  his 
views  towaixls  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  conceiving  that  from  the 
advanced  age  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  an  opportunity  would 
soon  be  afforded  both  to  Louis  XII.  and  himself  of  interfering 
in  its  concerns,  and  perhaps  of  occup3rii^  its  government,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  young  archduke;  for  whom  it  would 
not  in  such  case  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient  employment  in 
other  parts  of  his  widely  dissevered  dominions.     This  impor- 
tant acquisition  Leo  probably  destined  for  his  brother  Giuli- 
ano. ;  whilst  the  state  of  Tuscany,  to  which  he  also  hoped  to 
unite  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  were  the  intended 
inheritance  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo.     By  these  means,  the 
family  of  the  Mectici  would  have  enjoyed  a  decisive  supe- 
riority over  any  other  in  Italy,  and  by  the  subsequent  union 
of  these  territories,  whidi  was  likely  to  take  place  at  no 
distant  period,  would  have  held  an  important  rank  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

No  sooner  was  this  ambitious  project  determined  on  at  Rome 
than  Leo  not  only  began  openly  to  relax  in  his  opposition  to 
the  king,  respecting  his  pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  but 
actually  to  make  representations  to  him  to  prevent  his  rdin- 
quishing  his  projected  enterprise;  assuring  him  that  the 
Spanish  army  in  Italy  was  greatly  diminished  in  its  numbers; 
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tliat  the  soldierj  were  unpaid,  the  people  of  Mikn  wretched 
and  dissatisfied^  and  that  with  respect  to  the  Swiss,  there 
was  no  one  who  would  undertake  to  subsidize  them,  and  that 
it  was  well  known  thej  would  not  move  without  such  an  in*^ 
dacement.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  king  to  understand 
that  he  would  exert  his  influence  with  Ottaviano  Fregoso, 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  king  at  Genoa,  where  the 
fortress  of  the  Lantema  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  French* 
Aft^  having  thus  manifested  his  dispositions,  Leo  addressed 
himself  to  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  was  tiien  considered 
as  the  agent  of  the  French  monarch  at  Rome,*  by  whose 
means  he  proposed  to  the  king,  that  as  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  would  not  at  this  juncture  permit  them  to  enter  into 
an  ostensible  and  avowed  alliance,  it  was  his  desire  that  they 
should  at  least  lay  the  foundation  of  that  future  union  which 
he  hoped  would  ere  long  be  established  between  them.  For 
this  purpose  the  pope  transmitted  to  the  king  certain  minutes, 
as  heads  of  a  private  treaty,  on  which  he  requested  to  know 
his  sentiments.  The  French  monarch,  in  reply,  expressed 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
pontifi*;  but  whether  some  of  these  propositions  were  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  require  long  deliberation,  or  whether  any  other 
circumstance  prevented  the  king  from  returning  an  earlier 
answer,  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  send  his  definitive  reply 
to  Borne  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  or  upwards.  Although 
this  delay  may  appear  inconsiderable,  yet  from  the  criti^ 
nature  of  the  business,  it  alarmed  the  ponti£^  who  probably 
conceived,  that  if  Louis  disclosed  this  communication  to  the 
emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Spain,  it  might  draw  down 
upon  him  their  resentment.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  wMdi  was  afforded  him  in  this  interval,  of 
renewing  his  treaties  with  those  sovereigns  for  the  term  of  a 
year,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to 
the  mutual  defence  of  their  respective  states.  The  reply  of 
the  king  of  France  to  the  proposals  of  the  pope  arrived  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  these  treaties,  and  the  king 
thereby  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  terms  of 
amity  offered  by  the  pontiff;  suggesting,  however,  that  as 
one  article  in  the  minutes  obliged  the  king  to  the  protection 

•  Gaicciard.  Storia  d*  ItaL  xii. 
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of  the  Tuscan  state,  and  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Me<!ici, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  become  parties  in  the 
engagement.  On  the  arrival  of  this  answer,  the  pope  excused 
himself  to  the  king  for  his  apparent  precipitancy  in  renewing 
his  treaties  with  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Austria,  the 
cause  of  which  he  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  unex- 
pected hesitation  of  the  king  himself.  This  apology  Louis 
thought  proper  to  consider  as  satisfactory,  and  the  convention 
was  agreed  on.  Li  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  terms 
from  transpiring,  they  were  not  declared  by  any  public  in- 
strument, but  remained  in  the  form  of  a  schedule  under  the 
signature  of  the  respective  parties.* 

These  extraordinary  measures  are  attributed  by  a  great 
contemporary  historian  to  the  artifice  and  insincerity  of  the 
pope,  who,  either  conceiving  that  the  king  of  France  would 
undertake  this  expedition  without  his  incitement,  expected, 
in  case  it  should  prove  successful,  to  secure  his  favour;  or 
knowing  that  in  the  truce  which  Louis  had  entered  into  with 
the  Spanish  monarch  and  the  emperor  elect,  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  attack  the  state  of  Milan,  was  desirous  of 
embroiling  him  with  those  powers. f  It  may,  however,  be 
presumed,  that  Leo  had  yet  more  important  objects  in  view, 
and  that  he  was  at  this  period  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to 
prevail  upon  the  French  monarch  to  make  another  descent 
upon  Italy.  The  secret  treaty  undoubtedly  contained  some 
articles  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici;  and  Leo  might  suppose  that  if  he  assisted  the  king, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  so  favourite  an  object  as  the 
recovery  of  Milan,  he  might  in  return  expect  his  aid  in 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Naples;  a  proposition  to  which 
there  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  monarch 
had  given  his  express  consent.^*  If  this  great'  object  could 
have  been  accomplished,  Leo  would  not  only  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  splendid  monarchy  in  his  own  family,  but  would 
have  rescued  the  most  extensive  state  in  Italy  from  the 
opprobrium  of  a  foreign  yoke.  In  sacrificing  to  this  acquisi- 
tion the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  might  also,  perhaps,  have  looked 
forwards  to  a  time  when  he  might  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss,  with  whom  he  still  maintained  a  secret  but  strict 

♦  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  xii.  -f  Ibid. 
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alliance,^^  to  repeat  the  part  which  he  had  acted  on  a  former 
occasion;  and  thus  by  liberating  Italy  from  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  to  place  on  the  head  of  his 
brother  the  only  crown  which  that  country  could  boast. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  proposed  union  between  the 
French  monarch  and  Leo  X.,  it  had  been  further  agreed, 
that  a  family  alliance  should  be  formed  between  them,  by 
the  marriage  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  with  Filiberta,  daughter 
of  Philip  duke  of  Savoy,  and  sister  to  Louisa,  the  mother  of 
Francis  duke  of  AngouJeme,  who  succeeded  at  no  distant 
period  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Francis  I. 
This  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  important  alterations 
which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  was  celebrated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  although  improductive  of  any 
offspring,  probably  led  the  way  to  those  future  alliances, 
by  which  the  family  of  the  Medici  became  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  which  all  Chris- 
tendom has  had  such  ample  reason  to  deplore. 

But  whether  the  proposed  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
unexpected  hesitation  of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  en- 
gagements of  the  pontiff  with  other  powers,  or  by  the  re- 
luctance of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  take  an  active  part  in  so 
bold  and  hazardous  a  transaction,  certain  it  is,  that  Leo  soon 
abandoned  his  representations  to  Louis  XII.  on  this  subject, 
and  began  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  measures  for  the 
defence  of  his  new  possessions  in  Lombardy,  and  for  defeating 
the  projected  expedition  of  the  French  monarch  against  the 
states  of  Milan.  He,  therefore,  gladly  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  of  purchasing  from  that  sovereign  the 
city  and  state  of  Modena,  for  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  gold 
ducats,  subject  to  a  right  of  redemption  in  the  emperor  on 
repayment  of  the  money,  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  he  would  ever  be  enabled  to  reimburse.*  This 
acquisition  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  pontiff,  as 
it  opened  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  states 
of  the  church  and  the  cities  of  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza, 
and  in  conjunction  with  those  territories  composed  a  rich 
and  populous  district  of  no  inconsiderable  extent  and  im- 
portance. 

*  Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  x.  108. 
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In  the  meantiniey  the  war  between  the  emperor  eleet^ 
Maximilian^  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetian  state,  wa^ 
carried  on  with  great  activity;  and  as  the  latter  was  con- 
sidered as  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  Turks,  X/eo 
availed  himself  of  the  information  lately  received  respecting 
the  successes  of  the  Turkish  arms,  to  attempt  once  more  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending  powers,  well 
knowing  that  if  he  could  detach  the  Venetians  from  their 
alliance  with  Louis  XIL,  it  would  either  prevent  his  proposed 
expedition  to  Milan,  or  in  all  probability  frustrate  his  ex- 
pected success.  To  this  end  he  dispatched  as  his  legate  to 
Venice  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo,  who  stiU  enjoyed  the 
office  of  bis  domestic  secretary,  with  directions  to  exert  all 
his  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  his  countrymen  to 
listen  to  such  overtures  of  pacification  as  the  pope  was  already 
authorized  on  the  part  of  their  adyersaries  to  propose. 

Bembo  having  undertaken  this  task,  proceeded  from  Rome 
towards  his  native  place;  and  that  he  might  not  commit  him- 
self by  any  unguarded  expression  in  a^  negotiation  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature,  he,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  reduced  into 
writing  the  arguments  which  he  judged  proper  on  such  an 
occasion,  which  he  read  as  a  proposto  or  proposition  from  the 
pontiff  to  the  senate.  This  singular  document  yet  remains, 
and  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
on  the  conduct  which  l£e  pope  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  or  his  interest  to  pursue.  After  expatiating  in  ample 
terms  on  the  services  which  the  pope  had  sought  to  render 
to  the  republic,  the  orator  adverts  to  the  part  which  Leo  X. 
had  acted  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  and  aUiance  between 
France  and  England,  and  to  the  encouragement  which  he  had 
given  to  Louis  XIL  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
^'  whence  he  expected  some  advantages  might  have  accrued  to 
the  Venetian  state."  The  delay  of  the  king  in  this  long 
threatened  attempt  is  attributed  to  his  indifference,  or  to  his 
weariness  of  a  contest  which  had  involved  him  in  such  enor- 
mous expense.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  legate  earn- 
estly advises  the  Venetians  to  terminate  their  differences'wiih 
the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  abandon  their 
alliance  with  France;  in  which  case  he  proposes  to  them,  on 
the  authority  of  his  catholic  majesty,  that  all  their  continental 
possessions  occupied  by  their  enemies^  excepting  only  the 
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city  of  Verona,  then  held  by  the  emperor,  should  be  restored 
to  them;  they  paying  to  the  emperor  four  hundred  thousand 
gold  florins,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  pope  should  judge  rea- 
sonable. In  directing  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  im- 
probability of  their  deriving  any  future  benefit  from  their 
alliance  with  France,  the  legate  adduces  arguments  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  "It  may  not  only,"  says  he,  "be 
expected,  but  believed,  that  the  king  of  France  has  relin- 
quished his  attempt  upon  Italy.  Some  months  have  elapsed 
since  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  England,  at  which  time 
he  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  arms  for  this  enterprise,  and 
might  have  engaged  in  it  with  the  consent  and  favour  of  the 
pope,  and  with  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  new  alliance. 
At  that  time  he  might  also  have  attacked  his  adversariea 
whilst  they  were  unprepared  and  unwilling  to  oppose  him,  as 
well  from  other  circumstances  as  from  their  reverence  for  his 
holiness,  who  would  openly  have  favoured  his  cause.  If 
therefore  he  would  not  engage  in  this  attempt,  although 
invited  and  solicited  by  the  pope,  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  he  will  now  undertake  it,  when  the  Swiss,  the  Spaniards, 
the  emperor,  the  states  of  Milan,  of  Florence,  and  of  Genoa» 
are  all  united  with  his  holiness  to  oppose  him,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  preparations  for  that  purpose?  Add  to  this,  that 
he  has  lately  married  a  beautiful  wife,  who  will  daily  with- 
draw his  mind  more  and  more  from  the  concerns  of  war. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  these  nuptials  will 
abridge  his  days,  or  rather,  render  them  very  short  indeed; 
considering  that  he  is  already  advanced  in  years,  not  remark- 
able for  his  continence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  this  young 
damsel,  who  is  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  woman  that  has  been  seen  in 
France  for  many  years.  In  short,  he  is  said  to  be  already  on 
the  decline,  and  to  have  contracted  complaints,  which  will 
shortly  bring  him  to  the  grave."  When  the  legate  ventured 
not  only  to  utter,  but  to  commit  to  writing  such  observationa 
as  these  on  so  great  a  monarch,  the  avowed  ally  of  his  master, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  entreated  his  hearers  "  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  to  bury  them  in  eternal  secrecy.'*  After  having 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the 
senate  to  accede  to  his  propositions,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before 
them  in  strong  terms  the  consequences  of  their  refusal,  which 
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he  asserts  will  infalliblj  lead  to  a  condusioii  of  the  treaty, 
already  in  agitation  between  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Swiss,  the 
states  of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  and  the  pope;  who 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  Venetians  as 
their  common  enemy. 

But  although  this  oration  has  been  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  diplomatic  skill  and  eloquence,  it  failed  to  produce  the 
intended  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  senators;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  in  committing  topics  of  so  delicate  a 
nature  to  the  formality  of  a  written  composition,  the  Roman 
legate  acted  the  part  rather  of  a  scholastic  rhetor,  than  of  a 
judicious  negotiator.  A  few  days  afterwards  Bembo  was 
again  admitted  into  the  senate,  when  a  written  paper  was  read 
to  him  in  reply  to  his  oration;  by  which,  after  expressions  of 
respect  to  his  holiness,  the  senate  refuses  either  to  relinquish 
Verona  to  the  emperor,  or  to  annul  their  alliance  with  the 
king  of  France.  This  answer  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Rome  by  Agostino  Beazzano,  a  scholar  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, who  accompanied  Bembo  on  his  legation;  and  Bembo 
himself  soon  afterwards  followed;  but  he  was  so  fatigued  with 
his  journey,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rest  on  his  return  a  few 
days  at  Pesaro,  where  he  met  with  his  friends  Madonna 
Emilia  Pia,  and  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of  Guidu- 
baldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino.  Bembo  was  aware 
that  he  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  feigned  indispo- 
sition, that  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of  these  amiable  and 
accomplished  women;  but  in  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  da  Bib- 
biena,  which  bears  date  the  first  day  of  the  year  1515,  he 
makes  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  his  illness  is  not  a 
pretext;  and  if  his  assurances  were  not  believed,  his  delay  was 
excused  by  his  friends  and  patrons  at  Rome. 

This  embassy  of  Bembo  to  the  Venetian  state  was  not  only 
unproductive  of  those  advantages  which  the  pontiff  expected 
to  derive  from  it,  but,  if  we  may  place  implicit  confidence  in 
some  of  the  historians  of  those  times,  tended  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  pontiff  in  the  estimation  of  the  French 
monarch;  who  is  said  to  have  been  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  insincerity  of  the  pope,  and  to  have  renewed  his  negoti- 
ations with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  preparatory  to  his  intended 
attack  on  the  states  of  Milan.^^  Frequently,  however,  as  this 
has  been  repeated  as  matter  of  reproach  to  the  pontiff,  it  may 
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with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  Louis  was  never  informed  of 
the  result  of  this  negotiation,  and  consequently  that  he  could 
not  have  manifested  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
the  pope  which  has  been  so  positively  attributed  to  him.^ 
On  the  very  day  that  Bembo  wrote  the  before-mentioned 
letter  from  Pesaro,  his  prophetic  representations  respecting 
Louis  XII.  were  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  that  monarch; 
which  event  is  also  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  cause 
to  which  Bembo  with  so  much  confidence  attributed  it;  he 
having  survived  his  marriage  only  eighty  days.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  the  purport  of  a  negotiation 
which  only  terminated  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, could  be  conveyed  to  France  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
January;  much  less  is  it  likely  that  Louis,  when  at  the  point 
of  death,  should  have  had  either  leisure  or  disposition  to 
attend  to  political  discussions;  and  at  aU  events  it  is  wholly 
impossible,  that  those  subsequent  negotiations  should  have 
taken  place  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  pope,  which  are  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  writers  of  credit,  and  have  given 
occasion  to  severe  animadversions  on  the  supposed  duplicity 
and  treachery  of  the  Roman  pontiff.*  But  as  it  is  difiicult  to 
conceive,  that  the  authors  referred  to  can  be  mistaken  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  have  almost  uniformly  concurred,  it 
may  be  necessary  further  to  relate,  that,  on  the  departure  of 
Bembo  from  Venice,  two  envoys  were  dispatched  by  the 
senate  to  the  kings  of  England  and  of  France,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  congratulating  them  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  on  the  i^ance  which  had  been  so  happily  es- 
tablished between  them.  The  ambassador  to  France  was 
further  instructed  to  assure  the  French  monarch  of  the  in- 
variable fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  senate  to  his  cause,  and 
to  incite  him,  by  every  possible  efibrt,  to  send  an  army  into 
Italy  without  further  delay;  but  whilst  these  envoys  were  yet 
on  their  journey,  they  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
French  king,  which  terminated  the  chief  object  of  their 
mission,  and  obliged  them  to  wait  for  the  instructions  of  the 
senate  respecting  their  further  destination.^  Whatever 
therefore,  might  have  been  the  feelings,  or  the  resentment,  of 
Louis  XII.,  had  he  lived  to  have  been  informed  of  the  embassy 

♦  Guicciard.  xii.     Ligue  de  Cambray,  iv.  &c. 
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of  Bembo^  it  is  8ii£feieiid7  appttenfty  lldit  the  sttcastie  T^^ 
<m  the  condact  of  tiie  pootil^  to  wldch  this  incadent  has  given 
rise,  have  been  fidselj  atferibiited  to  that  mooardi,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  fidnricatioft  oi  those  who  bave  sab- 
stitttted  the  fictions  of  their  own  fimcy  fi>r  the  authentic  re* 
eords  of  historical  tradL 

The  latter  eTents  in  tlie  life  of  Levis  XII.  had  greatlj 
diminished  the  glorj  which  he  had  acquired  in  tibe  former 
part  of  his  reign;  and  tiie  sangmnary  and  fimitless  Tictories 
of  Ghiaradad£  and  Bavoma  were  counterbalanced  hy  the 
insults  and  defeats  which  he  suffered  firom  Leo  X.  and 
Henry  Vni^  the  ft»mer  of  whom  had  espdled  him  from  Milan, 
and  tibe  latter  had  estaUidied  the  English  ann»  in  the  midst 
of  his  dominioiiSy  and  reduced  him  to  the  necesdty  of  securii^) 
by  the  stipulated  p^rmoit  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  the 
safety  of  the  rest  That  inordinate  and  blind  amotion  whi^ 
samfices  the  peace  and  hiqfipiness  of  a  country  to  die  vain 
expectation  of  foreign  aequiations^  the  attainment  of  which 
is  often  a  greater  misfortune  tlum  the  miscarriage  of  the 
attempt,  is  in  no  instance  more  to  be  lamented  thw  in  Uiat 
of  Louis  XIL,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  misled  by  thia  deplo- 
rable frenzy,  would  indeed  have  merited  the  appellation  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  »ibjeets  <^  the  fatiier  of  his  peofde. 
Throughout  his  whole  reign  no  new  taxes  were  imposed  in 
his  dominicms.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  who  secured  the 
peasantry  of  France  fnmi  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  who 
were  before  aosustomed  to  plunder  th^  with  impunity;  and 
his  memory  was  rendered  dear  to  his  country  by  his  edict  in 
1499,  by  which  he  ordered  that  the  law  should^  on  all  occa- 
sions^  be  strictly  enforced,  notwithstanding  any  contrary 
directions  which  the  impcartunity  oi  individuals  might  obtain 
from  the  sovereign. 

About  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  king,  his  young 
and  beautiful  widow  married  the  acecmiplished  Chaiies  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  to  whom  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  bdbre  her  former  marriage,  and  who  attended  her 
to  France,  althoogh  he  was  not  notninated  as  one  of  the 
embassy.  Mezerai  asserts  that  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
afterwards  Francis  L,  caused  this  English  lord  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  lest  he  should  give  the  king  a  successor.  This 
second  marriage  was  a  cause  of  great  displeasure  to  Henry 
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Vin.,  but  his  sister  assuming  the  blame  to  herself,  and  pro- 
testing that  she  had  almost  compelled  the  duke  to  this  rash 
action,  the  anger  of  the  king  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
progeny  of  this  marriage  was  numerous.  Frances,  one  of  the 
daughters,  married  Henry  Grey,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  whom  ^e  became  the  mother  oi  the  aceompUahed  and 
unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey,  who  reluctantly  contended  with 
the  bigot  Mary  for  the  crown  of  England.  The  other  de- 
scendants of  the  princess  Mary,  intermarrying  with  the 
English  nobility,  have  diffused  a  portion  of  the  royal  blood 
through  many  of  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Note  1,  (p.  4.) — The  coining  of  money  by  the  Boman  pontiffs  may  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  sovereign  and  independent  authority ;  but  at  \rhat 
precise  period  they  began  to  exercise  tliis  right,  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
Mnratori,  in  his  Annali  d'  Italia,  iv.  464,  informs  us,  that  the  popes  coined 
money,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  (about 
the  year  800,)  and  that  the  city  of  Borne  had  enjoyed  that  privilege  ab 
antiquo.  Other  writers  have  assigned  an  earlier  date,  which  opinion  they 
have  founded  on  a  coin  of  Zacharia,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  from  the 
year  740  to  751. — ^Dissertaz.  del  Conte  Giacomo  Acami  dell'  origine  ed 
antichita  della  Zecca  Pontificia,  (Borne,  1752,)  p.  8.  This  subject  has  given 
rise  to  serious  controversy,  even  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  church. 
Muratori  and  Fontanini  have  embraced  different  opinions,  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  support  in  several  learned  publications,  in  which  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes  to  various  parts  of  Italy  are  particularly 
discussed.  All  collectors,  however,  agree  in  commencing  their  series  from 
Adrian  I.,  created  pope  in  782,  from  which  time  Acami  has  given  a  succes- 
sion of  thirty-four  coins  of  different  pontiffs,  some  of  which  are,  however, 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  metropolitan  sees  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  Bome. 

Note  2,  (p.  4.) — The  donation  of  Constantine  is  humorously  but  boldly 
placed  by  Ariosto  among  the  trumpery  which,  being  lost  on  earth,  was  found 
by  Astolfo  stored  up  in  the  moon ;  the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  the  sighs  of 
lovers,  the  crowns  of  forgotten  sovereigns,  and  the  verses  written  in  praise 
of  great  men. 

"  Di  varj  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte  ; 
Questo  era  il  dono,  se  pero  dir  lece, 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece." 

Orl.  Fur.  cant.  34,  st.  80. 

Note  3,  (p.  4.) — The  validity  of  these  donations,  and  particularly  those 
of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  and  of  his  sou,  Charlemagne,  is  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Ammirato,  who  attempts  to  show  that  the  authoritjT  of  the  popes 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy ;  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have  dis- 
tinguished between  their  temporal   and  their  ecclesiastical  power,  little 
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reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  opinion. — ^Ammir.  Discorso  come  la  Chiesa 
Bomana  sia  cresciuta  ne'  beni  temporali.  Opnsc.  il.  67.  Those  readers 
who  are  inclined  to  examine  more  particularly  into  this  subject,  may  con- 
sult the  Fasciculus  rerum  Expetendarum  et  Fugiendarum,  i.  124. 

Note  4,  (p.  5.) — Guicciardinii  Historia  d'ltalia,  ir. 

NoTB  5,  (p.  5.) — ^The  pope's  tempond  dominion  was  by  no  means  so 
limited  as  Mr.  Boscoe  describes.  Besides  La  Sabina,  and  other  adjacent 
districts,  it  comprehended  the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Bavenna. — ^B. 

NqprE  6,  (p.  6.) — ^Bayle,  in  his  dictionary.  Art.  Leon  X.  note  P,  has 
some  observations,  rather  more  fanciful  than  solid,  on  this  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  in  the  same  person ;  which  he  concludes,  by  relating 
the  story  of  a  German  bishop,  who  was  also  a  count  and  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  who,  having  attempted  to  justify  to  a  peasant  the  extraordinary 
pomp  which  he  assumed,  by  adverting  to  his  temporal  dignity :  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  rustic,  "  but  when  my  lord  the  count  and  baron  is  sent  to  hell, 
where  will  then  be  my  lord  the  bishop  ?  " 

Note  7,  (p.  6.) — "  It  is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  in  the  minds  of  some, 
the  union  of  temporal  with  spiritual  power  in  thcpope,  that  many  pontifb 
have  been  described  in  history  as  selfish  and  grasping,  merely  because 
they  have  defended  the  rights  of  subjects  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the 
mutual  obligation  between  lord  and  vassal." — ^Pallavicini,  Istoria  del  Cone. 
diTiento,i.47,  (1665.) 

Note  8,  (p.  10.) — ^It  appears  that  Giovanni  was  at  the  same  time  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  of  Fiesole,  and  of  Arezzo ;  rector  of 
Carmignano,  of  Giog^li,  of  S.  Caseiano,  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Valdamo,  of 
S.  Piero  at  Casale,  and  of  S.  Marcellino  at  Cacchiano ;  prior  of  Monte 
Varchi ;  precentor  of  S.  Antonio  at  Florence ;  proposto  of  Prato  ;  abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  of  S.  Giovanni  of  Passignano,  of  S.  Maria  of  Morimondo, 
of  S.  Martino,  of  Fonte-dolce,  in  France,  of  S.  Lorenzo  of  Coltibuono,  of 
S.  Salvadore  at  Viyano,  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Angliiari,  of  S.  Maria  at 
Monte  Piano,  of  S.  Ginliano  at  Tours,  of  S.  Giusto  and  S.  Clement  at 
Volterra,  of  S.  Stefano  of  Bologna,  of  S.  Michele  in  Arezzo,  of  Chiaravalle, 
at  Milan,  of  the  diocese  of  Pino,  in  Pittavia,  and  of  the  Casa  Dei  at  Chiara- 
monte ;  and  in  1510,  he  became  archbishop  of  Amalfi.  "  Good  God," 
exclaims  Fabroni,  ''  how  many  benefices  heaped  upon  one  young  man  T— 
Fabroni,  Vita  Leon  X.  in  adnot.  245.  , 

Note  9,  (p.  10.) — Sanazzaro  adverts  to  this  circumstance,  in  the  follow- 
ing ironical  lines : 

"  Innoouo  priscos  (equum  est  debere  quirites : 
Progenie  exhaustam  restituit  patriam." 

Epigram,  i.  37,  £d.  Comino,  1731. 

Note  10,  (p.  12.) — In  the  articles  or  concessions  signed  by  Innocent 
on  his  election,  he  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  raise  any  person  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal  who  had  not  attained  thirty  years  of  age ;  that  such 
promotion  should  never  be  made  in  secret ;  that  he  would  not  create  more 
than  one  from  his  own  family ;  that  the  number  should  not  in  the  whole 
exceed  twenty-four ;  and  that  he  would  not  name  any  new  ones  till  the 
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college  Glionld  be  redveed  to  thai  number. — Bnrcfasnd.  Ditrifim.  af .  Nolades 
dee  MSS.  in  Roi.  i.  75. 

Note  11,  (p.  13.) — ^TLis  event  was  comnmnieailied  to  bim  in  a  letter 
from  the  eaidinal  of  Anjon,  yet  preserred  in  the  Florentine  aieluTee.  It  is 
also  adverted  to  in  the  Latin  vereee  of  PhilomwMS,  who  has  theie,  in  a 
spirit  of  poetic  propheey,  foretold  the  future  hononrs  of  his  patron, 
which  he  also  lived  himself  to  celebrate. 

NoTB  12,  (p.  ld.)_Ia  the  preceding  ^ear  PoKtiaiio  had  inecribed  to  tbe 
pope  his  elegant  ti'anslation  of  Herodian,  in  return  for  which  Innooeat  had 
not  only  written  to  him,  but  had  presented  him  with  200  pieces  of  mU. — 
Polit.  £p.  viii.  1,  2,  3,  4.  PoUtiano  had  also  addie^ssed  to  the  pepe,  soon 
after  his  elevatios,  a  fine  Sapphic  ode. 

NoTK  13,  (p.  17.) — The  piriilie  thanks  of  the  gorenment  of  Fkrenee 
were  also  transmitted  to  the  p<^,  for  the  honowr  oonfefred  on  that  city  by 
tbe  adoption  of  tlie  eaidiaal  de^  Medici  intoihe  sacred  ei^ege.  The  ktter 
OB  this  occasion  was  written  by  Baitolommeo  Seala,  then  chaaeelkir  of 
the  republic,  and  is  given  in  the  CoilecUo  vHerum  aliqu&t  mtmwmattarwmj 
of  Bandint. — ^Arezzo,  1752. 

Non  14,  (p.  17.) — '*  The  greatest  aptitode  for  learning  was  ha^^y 
provided  with  tiie  best  instruction ;  the  fraitfol  soil  of  your  rich  aund  BMt 
witii «  pei[fect  evitivation  in  the  polished  Politiaao,  under  whose  gnidaaoe 
yon  were  led  into  the  temple  of  knowledge." — Erasm.  Ep.  iL  1,  ad  IiCqb.  X. 

Note  15,  (p.  20.) — Delfinio  was  general  of  the  Gamaldolese,  and  left 
behind  him  a  collection  of  lettera  full  of  ^Hrit  and  sound  learning,  which 
were  printed  at  Venice  in  1534.     The  voliote  is  now  excessivefy  rare. — ^B. 

NoTB  16,  (p.  22.)--Ammirato  (Opnsc.  iii.  108)  places  the,  WiA  of 
Ciulio  one  month,  and  Macchiavelli  (Stor.  Hor.  viii.)  several  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  It  appears,  however,  from  yet  ni«re  sothentic 
documents,  Aat  he  was  bom  a  year  before  that  event,"viz.,  in  1477 ;  and 
was  consequently  two  years  younger  than  his  cousin,  Giovanni  de*  Medici. 
— Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  104. 

Noi£  17,  (p.  22.) — ^Matteo  Bossa  was  bom  at  Verona,  and  died  at 
Padua,  1502.  His  piiacipal  works  were,  Recuperationes  Fesulanw  (Bo- 
logna, 1493,  foL)  ;  Lettere  (Mantua,  1498,  fol.),  another  collection  of 
Lettere  (Venice,  1502), and  De  Passione  D.  N,  Christi  (Bologna,  1495).— B. 

Note  18,  (p.  27.) — Zizim,  whom  the  Italians  of  the  period  called 
Gemma  SuUano,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Italian  literature,  more  especially  in  the  class  of  geography.  In  tbe 
library  of  the  Unixprsity  of  Turin  there  is  a  copy  of  Francesco  BirBng- 
hieri's  poetical  version  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  dedicated  Alio  illustrissimo 
Gemma  Sultano,  with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  translator  to  his  Turkish 
patron.  The  dedication  in  question  was  printed  especially  for  this  copy  of 
the  work ;  the  rest  of  the  impression  is  inscribed,  Alio  illustrissimo  Fede- 
rigo  duca  (TUrbino, — B. 

NoTB  19,  (p.  28.) — On  this  occasion  the  Turkish  emperor  transnuttod 
to  the  pope  the  head  of  the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Tins  relic,  acooi'dii^  to  an  ancient  chronicle,  had  been  preserved  at  Con- 
stantinople before  the  capture  of  that  place  by  the  Turks,  where  it  had 
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been  concealed  by  a  citizen,  from  yitbom  it  was  purchased  by  the  emperor 
for  70,0(X)  ducats.  Some  doubts  arose  among  the  members  of  the  college 
as  to  Uie  authenticity  of  Uiis  relic,  it  being  contended  by  some  that  the  true 
spear  was  u  Nuremberg,  and  by  othersv  that  it  was  preserved  in  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris ;  but  Innocent  disregarded  their  objections,  and 
directed  that  the  present  should  be  received  in  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  pope  himself,  on  the  day  of  Ascension,  inclosed 
in  a  case  of  crystal.  He  was,  however,  so  fatigued  with  the  labour,  and 
so  oppressed  by  the  tumults  of  the  crowd,  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  the 
ceremony. — ^Burchard,  Diar.  The  rage  for  cdlecting  relics  seems  at  this 
period  to  have  been  at  its  height.  In  the  official  letters  of  Bartolommeo 
Scala,  as  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  republic,  we  find  one  addressed  to 
the  Grand  Turk,  requesting  his  interference  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ragusa, 
to  induce  them  to  deliver  up  the  left  arm  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  they 
had  intercepted  in  its  way  to  Florence. — Band.  Monument.  17. 


CHAPTER   il. 

NoTB  1,  (p.  3i.)'-»Pomponius  derived  his  oii^n  ftom  Calabria,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  illegitimate  biith ;  but  his  parsntage,  and  even 
his  real  name,  have  escapeis  the  researches  of  his  admirers.  The  aj^pdla- 
tion  of  Julius  Pomponins  Lstus,  he  doubtless  assmaed  as  an  academical 
'or  scholastic  distinction ;  but  the  name  of  Lstus  was  sometimes  exchanged 
for  that  of  Fortunatus,  or  InfortunainSf  as  the  circumstances  of  his  situation 
seemed  to  require :  and  Vossius  supposes  that  Julius  Pemponius  Sabinus  is 
no  other  than  the  same  person. — ^De  Histor.  Latinis,  iii.  615.  From  the 
.letters  of  Politiano,  it  appears  that  a  frequent  communication  subsisted 
between  these  two  eminent  scholars,  and  that  Pemponius  was  accustomed 
to  furnish  his  learned  friend  with  such  curious  monuments  of  antiquity  as 
his  researches  supplied.  We  also  learn  from  Crinitus,  that  Pomponius 
transmitted  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  an  antique  marble,  which  exhibited  th3 
order  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  the  Roman  calendar;  and  the 
frequent  commemoration  of  the  famfly  of  the  Medici,  in  the  letters  of  P'm* 
ponius,  manifest  tiie  good  understanding  that  subnsted  between  thenr., 
which  was  probably  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  in  Bome.  The 
works  of  Pomponius  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  frequently 
been  reprinted ;  but  his  most  usefril  production  is  Ids  description  of  the 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Erasmus  commends  the  imaifeeted  elegance  of  his 
style.  "  Pomponius  Laetus,  satisfied  with  Roman  elegance,  affected  nothing 
beyond."  Bartolommeo  Martiano  (Diss.  Yosa.  ii.  242)  has  justiy  a]^re- 
ciated  the  merits  of  this  early  scholar,  whom  he  ranks  with  Tortelli  and 
Blondo.  "  They  exercised  scarcely  any  discrimination  in  the  subjects  to 
^^lich  they  applied  themselves,  taking  up  anything  that  occurred,  true  or 
false,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  usefril  or  fhtile ;  but  they  are  well  deserving  of 
our  thanks,  for,  though  they  did  not  effect  much  themselves,  they  showed 
those  who  came  after  them  the  way  to  more  beneficial  pursuits.*'  To  Pom- 
ponius we  are  also  indebted  for  the  earliest  editions  of  several  of  the  Roman 
classics,  and  among  others^  Terentius  Varro,  Ven.  1474,  fo.  Silius  Italicus, 
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Bomae,  1471,  fo.  Quintut  Curtius,  Boms,  per  Georgium  LaTer,  absque 
anni  nota.  Columella,  published  with  the  Bei  RustioB  Scriptores,  Bonon. 
1494,  where  he  styles  himself  Pomponius  Fortunatus,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  is  cited  by  the  bibliographer,  de  Bure,  as  a  distinct  author. — 
Bibliogr.  Instr.  No.  1527. 

Note  2,  (p.  31.) — This  illustrious  scholar  was  bom  at  San  Gemignano,. 
of  a  noble  family,  in  the  year  1437.  On  associating  liimself  with  Pom- 
ponius in  the  Boman  academy,  he  relinquished  his  family  name,  and  adopted 
that  of  Callimachus,  which  he  probably  thought  expressed  in  Greek  the 
same  idea  as  Buonaccorsi  in  Italian.  His  edition  of  JExperiens  is  con- 
jectured by  Zeno  to  have  arisen  from  the  vicissitudes  which  he  met  with  in 
life ;  but  diis  is  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  assume  it  till  after  those  vicissi- 
tudes had  taken  place.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  merely  meant  to  infer,, 
that  all  true  knowledge  must  be  founded  on  experience.  His  flight  ta 
Poland  is  thus  adverted  to  by  Cantilicio,  a  contemporary  poet,  and  prelate 
of  the  church.  It  must  be  premised,  that  the  name  of  Paul  II.  was  Pietro 
Barbo  :— 

"  Callimachus,  Barbos  fugiens  ex  urbe  fiirores 
Barbara  que  fuerant  regna,  Latina  facit.*' 

His  histoiy  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  which  he  wrote  at  the  instance  of  the 
great  Matteo  Corvino,  is  preferred  by  Jo\ins  to  any  historical  work  which 
had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Tacitus. — Voss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  iii.  619.  He 
died  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1496.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  tomb 
of  bronze,  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Philippus  Callimachus  Expebiens,  natione  Thuscus,  vir  doctissi- 
mus,  utriusque  fortunse  exemplum  imltandnm,  atque  omnis  virtutis  cultor 
prfficipnus,  divi  olim  Cazimibi  et  Johankis  Albebti,  Poloniae  regum, 
secretarius  acceptissimus,  Belictis  ingenii,  ac  rerum  a  se  gestarum,  pluribus 
monnmentis,  cum  summo  omnium  bouorum  mcerore,  et  regise  domus,  atque 
hujns  reipub.  incommodo,  anno  salutis  nostrte,  mccccxcvi.  calendis  Novem- 
bris,  vita  decedens,  hie  sepultus  est." 

Note  3,  (p.  31.) — The  dedicatory  epistle  is  as  honourable  to  the  talents- 
of  the  author  as  to  the  character  of  the  patron.  The  work  itself  met  with 
great  applause  ;  and  the  Mends  of  Cortese  advised  him  to  publish  it ;  not- 
withstanding which,  it  remained  in  MS.  till  the  year  1734,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  public  by  Manni,  from  a  copy  found  by  Alex.  Politi,  at  S» 
Gemignano. 

Note  4,  (p.  31.) — Among  these  are  his  treatise  De  Cardinalatu,  and 
several  theological  works. — Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vi.  1,  85,  232. 
In  another  department  of  letters  he  was,  however,  excelled  by  his  brother 
Alessandro,  who  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  poets  of  that  period,  as 
appears  by  his  heroic  poem  entitled,  Laudes  bellica  MatthitB  Corvini  Hun- 
gariiB  regis, — Carm.  illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  iii.  157.  From  this  piece  it  appears 
that  Alessandro  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  this  great  prince,  who  was  not 
excelled  in  his  love  of  literature  by  any  monarch  of  his  time. 

Note  5,  (p.  32.) — The  works  of  Serafino  were  often  reprinted  in  the 
caily  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  Bome, 
1503 ;  but  that  of  the  Giurti,  1510,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  conect.  Amidst 
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the  hasty  effusions  of  Serafino,  we  sometimes  meet  with  passages  which 
prove  him  to  have  heen  a  genuine  poet ;  as  in  the  opening  of  his  Capitolo 
to  Sleep  : 

"  Placido  sonno,  che  dal  ciel  in  terra 
Tadto  scendi  a  tranquillar  la  mente, 
E  de'  sospir  a  mitigar  la  guerra ! 

**  Ben  fai  tu  spesso  1  miei  desir  contenti. 
Che  in  lieto  sonuo  a  me  conduci  quella, 
Che  pasce  il  cor  de  si  lunghi  tormenti." 

These  lines  seem  to  have  heen  imitated  hy  the  celebrated  GioYanni  della 
Casa,  in  the  sonnet  beginning, 

"  O  sonno,  o  della  queta,  nmida,  ombrosa, 
Notte,  placido  figlio.'* 

And  more  evidently  by  Filicaja,  the  finest  modem  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  aboat 
the  year  1700,  in  his  terzine,  Al  Sonno, 

"  Cara  Morte  de*  sensi,  oblio  de'  mall." 
Seraflno  died  in  1500,  in  his  tWrty-fonrth  year.     On  his  tomb,  in  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  was  inscribed  the  following  hyperbolical  euloginm,  by  his  friend 
'  Bernardo  Accolti : — 

**  Qni  glace  Serafin :  partirti  or  pnoi ; 
Sol  d'  aver  visto  il  sasso  che  lo  serra 
Assai  sei  debitor  agli  occhi  tuoi." 

KoTS  6,  (p.  32.) — On  entering  the  Neapolitan  academy,  Pontano  changed 
his  baptismal  name  of  Giovanni  for  Jovianus.  This  custom  is  pleasantly 
ridiculed  by  Ariosto,  in  his  sixth  satire,  inscribed  to  Pietro  Bembo : 

"  II  nome,  che  d'  Apostolo  ti  denno, 

O  d'  alcun  minor  santo,  i  padri,  quando 
Christiano  d'  acqua,  non  d'  altro  ti  feuno, 

In  Cosmico,  in  Pomponio  vai  mutando  ; , 
Altri  Pietro  in  Pierio,  altri  Giovanni  . 
In  JoHO  e  in  Jovian  v^  riconciando ; 

Quasi  che  *1  nome  i  buon  giudicj  ingrauni, 
E  che  quel  meglio  t'abbia  a  far  Poeta 
Che  non  fara  lo  studio  di  molt'  anni." 

Note  7,  (p.  33.) — ^First  collected  and  published  under  the  directions  of 
Pietro  Summonte,  by  Andrea  d'Asola,  at  Venice,  vol.  i.  I5I84  vols.  ii.  and 
iii.  1519,  8vo ;  afterwards  published  at  Basil,  1538. 

Note  8,  (p.  34.) — **  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  ere  long  that  will 
take  place  which  I  have  predicted,  namely,  that  philosophy  will  assume  a 
dearer  form ;  that  truth  will  become  sure  and  certain,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  so  variable  and  wavering ;  and  that  those  whose  pursuit  is  eloquence, 
will  find  more  ready  to  their  hands  materials  which  they  may  set  forth  in 
glowing  language." — Pont,  de  Obedientia. 

Note  9,  (p.  34.) — This  is  a  kind  of  drama,  in  which  a  traveller,  an  inn- 
keeper, and  a  courier,  are  introduced,  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  peace. 
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which  the  courier  •ttribul'es  to  the  ezertioBs  of  Pontano.  The  blessings  oC 
pe«oe  are  then  chamtod  by  «  ehorus  oi  priests,  after  irbieh  Aldlio,  PardOy 
«nd  Cariteo,  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  lament  together  the  insanity 
of  Pontano ;  who  has  of  late  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  feeding  and  deco- 
rating an  ass.  Pontano  soon  afterwards  upfcarn,  accompanied  by  his  gar- 
dener, with  whom  he  holds  a  long  and  aerions  conversation,  on  the  grafting 
of  trees,  and  the  improvement  of  liis  garden.  A  boy  then  brings  in  his 
favourite  asSy  and  Pontano  determines  to  wash  and  comb  him ;  but  begin- 
ning at  the  tail,  is  molested  by  a  very  natural  circumstance.  He  then  un- 
dertakes to  perform  that  operation  on  the  head ;  when,  in  return  for  his 
kindness,  the  stnpid  animal  seizes  and  Utes  him  by  the  hand,  and  Pontano 
finds,  too  late,  that  they  who  attempt  to  wash  the  fmce  of  em  mss,  lose  hoik 
their  soap  and  their  labour,  "Asino  caput  qui  lavent,  eos  operam  cum 
sapone  amittere."  This  piece  has  bee&  said  to  refer  to  the  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, who,  as  Pontano  thought,  did  not  sufficiently  repay  the  services  which 
he  had  performed,  in  effecting  a  peace  with  the  pope,  in  the  year  1486 ;  but 
if  Pontano  was  capable  of  this  gross  abuse  of  tiie  son  of  his  great  patron 
and  benefactor,  whom  he  oonstaoilly  cekbrated  with  the  most  open  flattery, 
he  deserves  as  much  censure  for  the  malevolence  of  his  purpose^  as  for  the 
imbecility  of  its  execution. 

Note  10,  (p.  34.) — ^The  poetical  remains  of  Pontano  were  published  in 
2  vols.  12mo,  the  first  by  Aldo,  in  ldl9,  the  second  by  Andrea  d'  Asola,  the 
associate  and  successor  of  Aldo,  in  1518. 

Note  11,  (p.  34.) — ^More  polished  than  Politian. — ^Borrichius,  de  poetis, 
ap.  Blount,  Censura  authomm,  502. 

Note  12,  (p.  35.) — ^Tfae  political  and  literary  labours  of  Pontano,  and 
the  chief  circumstances  of  his  public  and  private  liCe,  are  commemorated  in 
a  beautifiil  elegiac  poem  of  his  friend  Sanacaaro. — ^£leg«  i.  9. 

"  Qui  primus  patrios  potvit  liquisee  peiiates." 

Note  13,  (p.  35.) — By  a  singular  coineid^ce,  Sanazzaro  was  bom  on 
the  very  day  devoted  to  that  saint,  being  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July.  Of 
the  opulence,  the  mnk,  nd  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  he  has  left  in 
his  writings  many  nmnorials.  From  these  it  appears,  that  Ms  family  was 
originally  of  Spain,  and  that  Nicedo,  one  of  his  ancestors,  followed  Carlo 
Durazzo  in  a  high  military  capacity,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  His  services  were  repaid  by  the  princely  reward  of  the 
castle  of  Mondragone,  and  an  extensive  territoiy  in  the  province  of  Lucania, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  Giacopo,  his  son,  the  grandfiither  of  the  poet,  till  he 
was  deprived  of  them  by  his  opposition  to  the  dissolute  conduct,  and  oppressive 
measures,  of  Joanna,  the  sister  and  successor  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples. 
From  that  period  the  possessions  of  his  family  were  considered  as  inferior 
to  their  rank ;  and,  although  they  still  exgoyed  an  honourable  independence, 
their  reduced  state,  and  lost  honours,  are  a  frequent  subject  of  the  poetis 
-complaint.— Arcadisy^prosa  7  Crispo,  "^ta  di  San.  p.  2.  His  nativity,  on  the 
feast  of  San  Nazzaro,  is  commemorated  in  the  following  inscriptive  lines, 
on  dedicating  a  chapel  to  that  saint,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his 
w<Bks:-— 
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"  Divo  NmZQuio, 
"  Natali  quod,  Dive,  tno,  Ineem  «dit«s  ham! ; 
Quod  tiM  luecenti  lux  mihi  fttauk  fdit ; 
Afidus  lioc  rigtto  p«mim  com  fonte  saeeiiiim 

Dedieo ;  ta  B.nta  (Sk  nU  vota  tao ; 
Ut  qu8B  Sextiles  lux  yenerit  ante  calendas 

Quarta,  sit  liic  geueii  bis  celebrauda  meo ; 
Et  quod  soleones  revoeat  tua  lesta  per  aras ; 
£t  %aod  natalem  contigit  esse  meun." 

Note  14,  (p.  35.) — **  There'  is  among  his  compositioBS  one  extremelj 
popular  in  Naples.  It  is  called,  by  the  common  people  of  that  city,  Oli- 
omero,  a  name  characteristic  of  the  woik,  which  is  a  collection  of  laugh- 
ably absurd  sayings  and  sentences  in  the  old  Neapolitan  dialect,  in  a  dra- 
nalte  framework  no  less  ludicrous,  exhibiting,  in  a  masked  degree,  the 
rersatility  of  this  poet." — Crwpo,  in  Vita,  Sanaz,  p.  9. 

Note  15,  (p.  35.) — An  account  of  the  r^oidngs  in  London,  on  this 
occasion,  ouay  be  found  in  HoUinshed's  Ghroi^e. 

Note  18,  (p.  38.) — ^The  plan  of  this  piece  is  extremely  simple.  Ma- 
hoBiet  fint  appears  lamenting  his  defeat,  and  flying  before  the  Chiistian 
army ;  after  wUeh,  Fottfc  and  J&y  successively  eater  the  stage,  in  Mffto- 
priate  habilimente,  and  exult  in  his  defeat,  and  the  repreaentatiom  tanuitafeas 
with  a  ipasquerade  and  a  dance.  This  Fana,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
entitled  by  the  anther,  remained  in  MS.  till  the  year  1719,  when  it  was 
published  at  Napks,  and  has  since  been  usually  annexed  to  the  Italian 
writings  of  Sanazzaro. 

Note  17,  (p.  38.) — ^This  he  infers  from  the  conclusion  of  an  epigram  of 
Martial : — 

**  Da  mi  basia,  sed  Catnlliana, 
Qun  si  tot  ftierint  quot  ille  dixit, 
Douabo  tibi  passerem  Catulli.'* 

PoUt.  Misoel.  L  6. 

Note  18,  (p.  38.)— Pontano  had  himself  not  only  commented  on  the 
works  of  Catullus,  as  i^peais  by  an  epigram  of  Sanaazaro,  JOe  etmendatUme 
CoiuUi;  ^  Jovumum,  but  had  adopted  and  amplified  the  idea  of  Politiano 
in  an  epigram,  which  he  entitles  Cui  doHoturus  $U  swan  co/vmkim.— Op. 
foet.  i  232. 

Note  19,  (p.  88.) — ^Sanazzar.  Epig.  i.  81. 

*'  Ait  nescio  quis  Policianus.** 

A  piece  much  more  remarkable  for  its  indecency  than  its  wit  and  infinitely 
more  reprehensible  than  the  passage  to  which  it  adverts. 

Note  20,  (p.  38.) 

"  E  tn,  Conrino  raio,  poi  ch'io  ti  mostro, 
Che  di  sangue  e  d'amor  son  teeo  gianto 
Paria  di  me  con  penna,  e  con  inehiostro. ' 

Cariteo,  contra  i  malevoli  in  fine. 
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Note  21,  (p.  38.)— Thus  Saaazzaro : 

"  Quin  et  rite  suos  genio  Ghariteus  honores 

Probeat,  et  festas  concinet  ante  dapes." — Eleg.  i. 
And  Pontano  addresses  Ad  Chariteum,  his  Hendecasyllabi,  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  baths  of  Baia.    'Cariteo  himself  thus  anticipates  the  applause 
of  his  friends : — 

**  Parle  di  me  il  Pontan,  quel  bel  tesoro 
D'  Apollo,  e  delle  Aonide  sorelle, 
Che  con  la  lingua  sparge  nn  fiume  d'  oro. 
Depinto  io  son  nel  opre  eteme  e  belle 
Bel  mio  bel  Sanazar,  vero  Synoero, 
Ch'  allora  io  giugnero  fin  a  le  stelle." 

Cariteo,  contra  i  malcToli. 
He  also  attributes  the  name  by  which  he  is  now  known  to  the  fayour  of 
Sanazzaro : 

"  Quando  di  quel  liquor  Parthenopeo 
Syncero  mi  pascea,  dolce  cantando, 
Con  le  charite,  ond'  io  fai  Chariteo/' 

Cariteo,  Pascha,  Cant.  6.  in  Jin, 

Note  22,  (p.  39.) — They  were  collected  and  published  by  his  surriring 
friend,  Fietro  Summonte,  at  Naples,  1509, 4to.  The  predictions  of  the  poet 
were  speedily  reversed,  by  the  entire  ruin  of  his  great  patrons. 

Note  23,  (p.  39.) 

"  Se  i  due  soli,  di  cui  1'  Amo  si  gloria 

Onde  Beatrice  e  Laura  hor  son  divine, 

Oflbscan  r  altre  stelle  Florentine, 

Non  torran  a  Sebeto  la  sua  gloria. 

Vivan  le  muse.** 
Note  24,  (p.  39.) — ^It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Neapolitan  historian*! 
have  supplied  us  with  little  more  than  the  names  of  those  eminent  men, 
who,  at  this  early  period,  did  so  much  honour  to  the  literature  of  their 
country ;  and  even  these  lists  are  not  correct,  as  they  contain  the  names  of 
several  persons  who  flourished  at  a  later  period.  We  are  indeed  informed, 
by  Apostolo  Zeno,  (Disser.  Voss.  cap.  78,)  that  Bernardo  Cristoforo,  a 
learned  Neapolitan,  had  written  the  history  of  this  early  institution,  in  a 
work  entitled  Acadcmia  Pontani,  sive  vita  iUvstrivm  virorvm,  qui  cum  Jo. 
Joviano  Pontano  Neapoli  Jloruire  ;  but  the  manuscript  has  been  irrecover- 
ably lost.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  these  illustrious  names  without 
giving  such  particulars  respecting  them  as  have  fallen  in  my  way. 

Note  25,  (p.  39.) — "  A  noble  man,*'  says  Pontano,  **  and  a  philosopher 
amid  tlie  fiercest  furies  of  war." — Pontan.  de  Magnonim. 
Note  26,  (p.  39.) 

"  De  Andrea  Matthaea  Aquivivo 

Cemis  nt  exsultet  patriis  Aquirivus  in  armis, 

Duraqne  spnmanti  fi^na  relaxet  eqno  ? 

Quis  mites  Ulum  Permessi  hausisse  liqnores 

Credat,  et  imbelles  excoluisse  lyras  ?" 

San.  Epig.  ii.  2. 
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Note  27,  (p.  40.) — The  principal  work  of  Belisario  consists  of  his  trea- 
tises De  Venatione,  et  de  Aucupio  ;  de  re  militari  et  singulari  certamine  ;  de 
instituendit  princijnttn  liberUf  Paraphrasis  in  Economica  Aristotelis.  First 
printed  at  ^Naples,  1519,  folio,  afterwards  at  Basil,  1578,  8to.  Sanazzaro, 
in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  ii.  38,  De  Lauro,  ad  Neritinorum  ducetn,  has 
celebrated  his  mnnificence  in  re-establishing,  in  his  city  of  Nardo,  the 
academy  Del  Laora. 

Note  28,  (p.  40.) — On  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Atri,  being  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  cause  of  the  French, 
was  deprived,  by  his  sovereign,  of  the  fee  of  Gomersano,  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  of  count,  which  was  conferred  on  his  brother  Belisario ; 
but  no  sooner  had  these  commotions  subsided,  than  Belisario  voluntarily 
relinquished  his  new  possessions  in  favour  of  his  brother,  to  whom  they 
were  restored  by  the  king ;  and  Belisario  was  created  count,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Nardi. — Mazzuchelli  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  i.  120. 

Note  29,  (p.  40.) — The  origin  of  these  divisions  of  tlie  city  of  Naples, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Seggi,  is  fully  explained  by  Giannone  in  his 
History  of  Naples,  xx.  4.  to  which  I  must  refer. 

Note  30,  (p.  40.) 

**  Accipe  flumineas  properatum  carmen  ad  undas,* ; 
0  mihi  non  dubia,  CabanilL,,cognite  fama ; 
Sed  louge  varios  rerum  spectate  per  usus : 
Nam  tibi  me  doctse  sic  devinxere  sorores. 
Sic  mea  felioi  permulcent  pectora  cura, 
Ut  vix  ulla  queam  melioris  tempora  vitoe 
Te  sine,  vix  placidos  pemoctem  carpere  somnos." 

Note  31,  (p.  40.) — "  Ipse  suae  referat  Cabanilius  ardua  Trojoe 
Moenia,  et  antiquos,  Appula  regna,  lares." 

Sanaz.  Eleg.  i.  11. 
Note  32,  (p.  40.) 

"  Proh  superi,  tenues  ibit  Syncerus  in  auras? 
Nee  pot«rit  nigri  vincere  fato  rogi  ? 
At  tu,  quandoquidem  Nemesis  jubet,  optime  Sangri, 

(Nee  fas  est  homini  vincere  posse  deam) 
Accipe  concuss®  tabulas  atque  arma  carinas, 

Naufragiique  mei  collige  reliquias 
Errantesque  cie  quoqunque  in  littore  manes  ; 

Talioque  in  tumulo  carmina  ciede  meo : 
Actins  hie  jaceo,  spes  mecum  extincta  quiescit ; 

Solus  de  nostro  funere  re|stat  amor." — Sanaz.  Eleg.  i.  10. 

Note  33,  (p.  40.) — "  At  tu  castaliis  non  inficiande  choreis 

Castalidos,  Garbo,  nunc  cane  regna  tue." 

And  see  Foutani  Hendec.  215;  De  Seimone,  231 ;  Eridan.  105:  also  the 
beautiful  elegy  of  Pontano,  inviting  him  to  a  rustic  supper,  Eridan.  i.  120 ; 
and  the  sonnet  of  Cariteo — 

'*  Cai'bone,  in  cui  scintillan  bragie  accese." 
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Nora  U,  (p.  4a> 

"  M«  •  goka  i*  OB  b«l  sol,  fra  tatti  ndia 
Camteetol)  ch'in  sonar  sttupogBe  e  ceteve, 
Non  troraarebbe  il  p«ri  in  tntta  AreadfUL" 

B«t  parh;^^  soBoe  doubt  may  be  eBteitamed,  whether  this  passage  may  not 
relate  to  Gian-Francesco  Carraccioli,  who  lived  at  this  period^  and  whose 
poems  were  printed  at  Naples,  in  1506. — Qaadrio,  ii.  222. 

NoTB  35,  (p.  40.) — ^Printed  by  Roberto  de  Samo,  at  the  end  of  his  life 
of  Pontano. — NapoH,  1761. 

KoTX  36r  (p.  40.) — In  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re- 
sninsy  Sanaszaro  solicits  the  favour  of  his  friend : 

*<  Tuqne  ades,  o  nostri  nterces  non  parra  laboris, 
Qnem  I^uebns  mihi,  quern  doct»,  mea  tmrba,  puelle 
Conciliant ;  dnmqne  ipse  ratem  de  litofe  p^o, 
Ba  vela  insinnans^  pelagoqne  excurre  patenti 
Pais  anime»  Paderice,  mece." — Sanaz.  Op.  91. 

And  in  celebrating  the  day  of  his  nativity,  he  has  the  ibUowing  passage : 

*'  Adde  tuos,  Puderice,  sales  ;  adde  inclyta  patris 

Eloquia ;  adde  animo  tot  bona  parta  tuo." — Sanaz.  Eleg.  ii.  2. 

Which,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  is  addressed  to  Alberico,  the  son  of 
Francesco. 

Note  37,  (p.  41.) — ^The  GemaltsDies  were  first  p«iblished  at  Naples,  in 
1522. 

Note  38,  (p.  41.) 

".£Uus  at  Uand»  fretus  dulcedine  lingaee 
Facnnda  totos  conterat  arte  dies." — Sanaz.  Eleg.  i.  II. 

Note  39,  (p.  41.) 

"  Nectat  honorata  Majus  sua  dicta  corona, 
Tamqne  pias  fernlas  regia  sceptra  vocet." — Ibid. 

Cariteo  also  commemorates, 

**  Musefilo  et  Majo,  anime  argute, 
Gia.%cune  Quintiliano  al  secol  nostro. 
Moderator  de  I'aspra  gioventute."^ — Contra  i  malevoli. 

Note  40,  (p.  41.) — First  printed  at  Naples,  in  1475,  and  again  in  1480  ; 
it  was  also  printed  at  Treves,  1477  and  1480,  and  at  Venice,  1482. 

Note  41,  (p.  42.) — Jani  Anysii  varia  poemata  et  Satyr*,  Neap.  1531. 
4to.  Ejusdem  Anysii  Tragedia  cui  titulus,  ProtogonoSf  Neap.  153G.  4to. 
Ceelio  Calcagmni  thus  adverts  to  the  writings  of  Aniso : 

"  Quis  non  Anysii  dulce  caimen,  et  Musas 
Exosculetur  ?  qnse  adeo  dulce  dictarunt 
Carmen :  cui  invidere  plnrimi  possint ; 
Quod  aemnlari  aut  alter,  aut  queat  nemo." 

Carm.  illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  iii.  G8. 
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Note  42,  (p.  42.)— Pontan.  Hendec.  189,  213,  epigr.  233,  some  of 
ivhich  n\tl  Catullus,  both  in  e]egane«  and  indeceucj.  Tluat  Piero  was 
AiHtingiiished  by  his  own  writings,  appears  from  the  beautiful  and  aSectionate- 
liaes  of  Sanazzaro,  on  his  death.  Epigr.  it  15.  He  is  also  enumerated 
bj  the  poet  among  his  particular  friends,  and  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
Tivacity : 

"  Nee  minus  et  Musse  repetens  monimenta  joeossB 

Gompater,  argutos  ingerat  ore  sales." — Sanaa.  Eleg.  i.  11. 

Pontano  dedicated  to  him  a  monument  in  his  chapel^  at  Naples,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

**PBTmo  CoMPATBT,  TiBo  onnciosissiMo 

P02(TANVS   POSUIT,  COVSTAIfTEM   OB  AXICITIAM." 

NoT£  43,.  (p.  42.) — ^For  which  he  is  celebrated  in  the  following  exquisite 
Terses  by  Sauazzaro : 

*'  Excitat  obstrictas  tumnlia  Summontius  umbras ; 
Impleat  ut  sanctas  muims  amicitiaB : 
Ut^ue  prins  TiTOs^  sic  el  post  fata  aodales 

Obserrat ;  tristes  eA  sedet  ante  rogos: 
Nee  tantum  yiotaa  cineri,  ac  beneiileiktia  ponit 

Serta,  sed  et  lachrymis  irrigat  ossa  ]^ds. 
Parva  lo%uor :  cultis  reparat  monumenta  libellis ; 

Cum  possint  longam  saxa  timere  dieuL 
At  tu,  viyaci  quae  falcis  nomina  Fama, 

Poscenti  gratas,  Musa,  repende  irices  ; 
Ut  quoniam  dulces  optat  sic  viTere  amicos, 
Vivat,  et  in  libris  sit  sacer  ille  meis.** — Sanaz.  Epigr.  li.  9. 

To  Summofite,  Cariteo  has  also  addressed  the  higUy  commendatory 
sonnets,  begisning, 

**  Stimmontio,  in  dttbbio  sono  oye  nascesti." 
And, 

"  Siimmontio  mio,  dal  sommo  Aomo  monte."   I 

Note  44,  (p.  42.) — ^To  Tomaso  Fusco,  Sanazzaro  has  addressed   his 
Elegy  on  the  calends  of  December,  iii.  3. 
Note  45,  (p.  42.) 

"  Certent  Soeratieis  Zenonis  scripta  libellis ; 

Cnjus  ajHs  vemos  intulit  ore  fiiTos.'^ — Sanav.  i  11. 

Note  46,  (p.  42.) — Poetae  tres  clegantissimi ;  scilicet,  Michael  Marullus, 
Hieronymus  Angerianus,  et  Joannes  Secundus.  Paris,  1582.  Many  of 
his  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Carmina  iUustr.  Poet.  Italorum,  t]ie 
merits  of  which  he  has  himself  well  appreciated  in  the  following  lines, 
entitled,  Libellum  ad  Lectorem : 

"  Doctrinam  si  forte  cupis,  si  forte  lepores 
Pierios,  Domini,  ne  lege  scripta  mei ; 
Dum  nimis  igne  calet,  solum  describit  inertes 
Curas,  et  quanta  est  Celia,  quantus  amor." 

Carm.  iUustr.  Poet.  Ital.  i.  298. 
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Note  47,  (p.  42.) — A  favourable  specimen  of  his  writings  is  giren  in 
the  Garm.  illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  ii.  427.  One  of  the  elegies  of  Pontano  is 
addressed,  Ad  Hieronymum  Borgiom,  poetam  elegantissimum. — ^Amores, 
129,  firom  which  we  learn,  that  the  familj  of  Borgia  was  originally  of  Spain, 
and  that  his  ancestors,  having  visited  Italy  on  a  warlike  expedition,  had 
there  taken  up  their  abode. 

Note  48,  (p.  42.) 

"  Quique  velut  tenera  surgit  novus  arbore  ramus 

Corvinus,  quavis  aure  probanda  canat." — San.  Eleg.  i.  11. 

Note  40,  (p.  42.) — ^This  epithalamium  is  published  in  the  Garm.  illustr. 
Poet.  Ital.  i.  129.  And  is  also  printed,  with  a  few  other  pieces  of  the 
same  author,  at  the  close  of  the  works  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Gomino,  Patav. 
1731,  4to.  where  numerous  testimonies  are  collected  of  the  merits  of 
Altilius.  Some  of  these  pieces  had,  however,  before  been  printed  with  the 
works  of  Sanazzaro,  Daniel  Gereti,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Amalthei, 
illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Peter  Vlamingii,  Amst.  1728,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
which  may  be  united  with  the  variorum  editions  of  the  classics.  The  epi- 
thalamium was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giovanni  Battista  Garminati,  a 
Venetian  nobleman ;  and  published  by  Gomiucr,  in  the  year  1730,  after  the 
death  of  the  translator. — Quadrio,  ii.  587. 

Note  50,  (p.  42.) — Galateo  is  said  to  have  indicated  the  possibility  of 
the  navigation  to  the  East  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  his  treatise,  De 
situ  Elementorum,  published  in  1501,  but  wiitten  some  years  prior  to  that 
period. — ^Tirab.  vi.  1.  106.  In  his  moral  writings,  he  combated,  with  sound 
reason,  the  prevailing  notions  of  supernatural  agency. — ^Tirab.  vi.  I.  296. 
He  also  illustrated  the  topography  of  his  native  country  with  accurate  maps 
and  descriptions. — Giovio,  Iscritt.  211.  Galateo  is  not  only  celehrated  in 
the  works  of  the  poets  of  the  time  for  his  great  acquirements  and  amiable 
qualities,  but  was  himself  also  a  poet  of  considerable  merit. 

Note  51,  (p.  42.) — ^His  works  were  printed  at  Bome,  in  1503,  under  the 
title  of  Opuscula  Ely  tit  Calentii  Poeta:  clarissimi,  jfc.  This  volume  is  ex- 
tremely rare ;  having,  as  it  is  supposed,  been  suppressed,  although  sanc- 
tioned by  a  privilege  from  the  court  of  Bome. — ^De  Bure,  2892.  This 
author  has  obtained  a  place  among  the  unfortunate  sons  of  literature,  whom 
Tollius  lias  enumerated  in  his  Appendix  to  Valerianus,  p.  11.  It  appears, 
however,  that  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by  his  amorous  propensities, 
which  engrossed  both  his  talents  and  his  time.  To  this  the  following 
elegant  lines  of  Angelo  Golocci  refer : 

*'  Sumpserat  Elysius  calamum  scripturus  amoris  . 

Sffivitiam,  tenuem  risit  amor  calamum : 

Pectus  et  arrepta  transfixit  anmdine,  dicens, 

Judice  te,  die,  quis  fortior,  est  calamus." 

Coloccii  vita,  a  Ubaldino.  Rom.  1673. 

Note  52,  (p.  42.) — His  praises  are  warmly  celebrated  by  Sanazzaro. — 
Eleg.  ii.  6. 

Note  53,  (p.  42.) — The  epigrams  of  Gravina  are  preferred  by  Sanazzaro 
to  those  of  all  his  contemporaries.     His  poems  were   printed  at  Naples,  in 
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1532,  4to.  A  few  of  them  are  also  inserted  in  the  Carm,  illustr.  Poet.  Ital. 
V.  366.  Among  the  Hendecasyllabi  of  Pontano  is  an  invitation  to  Gravina, 
to  partake  with  him  the  voluptuous  retreat  of  Baja. — Pont.  Op.  p.  208. 

Note  54,  (p.  42.)-7-A  disciple  of  Mariano  Geuazzano,  and  said  hy 
GioTio  to  have  far  exoelled  his  master  in  learning  and  eloquence. — ^Iscrit. 
161.  In  his  youth  he  cultivated  Italian  poetry,  and  his  stanze,  entitled 
Caccia  de  Amore,  evince  considerable  poetical  talents.  They  have  often 
been  printed,  particularly  with  the  works  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  Venice, 
1526,  and  with  sundry  poems  of  Benivieni  and  Bojardo,  Venice,  1537. 

Note  55,  (p.  42.)— Published  at  Rome,  1540,  4to,  and  again  at  Basil, 
1555,  8vo. 

Note  56,  (p.  42.) — The  poems  of  Cotta  are  printed  in  the  scarce 
volume  of  the  Carmina. — Illustrium  Poetanim,  scilicet,  Petri  Bembi,  And. 
Naugerii,  Balth.  Castilioni,  Joannis  Cottse,  et  M.  Ant.  Flaminii  Ven.  Val- 
grisi,  1548,  8vo.  Some  of  them  also  appear  in  the  Carm.  illustr.  Poet, 
Ital.  iii.  490,  and  in  other  collections. 

"  Et  qui  Pieriis  resonat  non  ultimus  antris, 
,  Albinus,  referat  principis  acta  sui." 

Note  57,  (p.  42.) — Author  of  the  treatise  De  Literatorum  Infcliciiatef 
and  a  distinguished  Latin  poet,  to  whose  works  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert. 

Note  59,  (p.  43.) — Probably  tbe  father  of  the  poet  Joannes  Secundus, 
and  his  two  learned  brothers,  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  Marius,  whose  works 
were  published  together  at  Leyden,  by  Vulcanius,  ap.  Elz.  1612. 

Note  60,  (p.  43.) — ^A  few  scattered  productions  of  Pardo  appear  in 
the  works  of  Pontano  and  Sanazzaro  ;  which  show  that  he  had  imbibed  the 
same  elegance  of  Latin  composition  that  distinguished  the  other  members 
of  the  Neapolitan  academy.     Cariteo  denominates  him 

"  Pardo  insigne,  e  chiaro. 
Per  gemino  idioma  al  mondo  altero." 

Contra  i  mulevoli. 

Note  61,  (p.  43.) — His  works  were  published  at  Florence,  1407,  under 
the  title  of  Hymni  et  Epigrammata  Marulli,  4to.  The  commendations 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  younger  Beroaldo  are  highly  honourable  both  to 
the  Greek  and  Italian,  whose  countrymen  were  too  often  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  the  eastern  fugitives.  "  He,  a  foreigner,  vied  with  our  own 
vmters  in  his  verses  ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  might  be  fturly  com 
pared  with  any  poet,  not  merely  of  our  own  times,  but  of  antiquity.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  in  which  human  passions,  affections,  and  manners,  were 
exhibited;  touching  upon  pleasant  things  pleasantly,  upon  grave  tilings 
gravely,  upon  piteous  things  piteously,  upon  grand  things  grandly,  upon 
wise  Uiings  wisely,  upon  abuses  with  biting  abuse ;  upon  all,  with  equal 
abilit}'*.  He  composed  some  h}inns  to  the  divinities  of  ancient  Borne,  with 
such  power  and  spirit,  that  it  absolutely  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
inspired  by  the  gods  and  goddesses  he  celebrated."— Bcroald.  Ep.  aJ  Herm. 
Bentivolium,  in  Op.  Codri  Urcei,  285. 
VOL.    I.  DD 
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Note  62,  (p.  43.) — To  this  enimienition  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  I  oiust,  however,  be  allowed  to  add  the 
iianie  of  FiUenio  GaUo,  of  Montesano ;  of  whose  writings  a  manuscript 
copy  of  this  period  is  in  my  possession.  Panllo  Giovio,  who,  with  a 
laudable  curiosity,  collected  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
his  own  and  preceding  times,  enumerates  at  the  dose  of  the  first  book  of 
his  Elogii,  the  names  of  several  distinguished  persons,  of  whom  he  had 
already  obtained  portraits,  and  whose  characters  he  intended  for  his  second 
book ;  "  but  who  are  still  alive,  enjoying  their  merited  celebrity."  Among 
these  he  enumerates  Phylandro  GaUo,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  presxuned  to 
be  the  same  person  who  is  above,  and  in  bis  own  writings,  called  FiUenio, 
With  the  exception  of  this  doubtful  reference,  I  find  no  account  of  this 
author  in  any  of  the  recoi'ds  of  Italian  literature.  That  he  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  abundantly  appears  from  his  writings ; 
which  consist  of  Eclogues,  Sonnets,  Sestini,  and  other  lyric  compositions. 
His  style  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Serafino  d*Aquila  than  any  other 
ttuthor. 

Note  63,  (p.  43.) — ^We  leani  from  a  Latin  elegy  of  Battista  Guarino, 
that  the  representation  of  this  piece,  in  the  year  1486,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  excited  the  wonder  of  all  Italy.  After  describing  the  splendid 
preparations  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  duke,  he  adverts  to  the  great  con- 
course of  people  which  it  induced  to  visit  Ferrara  : 

"  Venit  et  ad  magnos  populosa  Bononia  ludos, 
£t  cum  finitimis  Mantua  principibus ; 
Euganeis  juuctte  properarunt  collibus  urbes, 
Quique  bibunt  lymphas,  Ame  vodose,  tuas ; 
Hinc  plebs,  hinc  equites  plauserunt,  inde  senatus, 
Hinc  cum  Virgineo  nupta  caterva  choro." 

Faiidolfo  Collenucio,  of  Pesaro,  who  excelled  not  only  as  a  professor  of  the 
civil  law,  but  in  other  departments  of  literature,  as  appears  from  the  cor- 
respondence between  him  and  Politiano  (Pol.  Ep.  vii.  3'i,  35),  produced 
two  dramatic  pieces  for  the  theatre  of  Ferrara :  the  Anfitrione^  printed  at 
Venice,  1530,  and  Joseph^  in  1564.  Girolamo  Berardo,  of  Ferrara,  the 
Count  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  and  Battista  Guarino,  also  exerted  their 
talents  on  this  occasion. — Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vi.  2,  187. 

Note  64,  (p.  43.) — ^A  contemporary  writer  assures  us,  that  poets  were 
as  plentiful  in  the  city,  as  frogs  in  the  territory,  of  Ferrara : 
"  Nam  tot  Ferraria  vales, 
Quot  ranas,  tellus  Ferrariensis,  habet." 
BartoL  Pag.  Prignani  ap.  Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vi.  2, 218. 

Note  65,  p.  44.) — The  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  thought  it  as 
necessary  to  have  an  adversary,  on  whom  they  miglit  lavish  their  abuse, 
as  R  mistress,  to  whom  they  might  address  their  amorous  efiusions.  The 
satirical  talents  of  Tito  are  directed  against  some  person  whom  he  denomi- 
nates Gorellus,  and  who,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet, 

"  civilibus  armis 

Expulsus  patria,  jam  quatuor  exulat  annos, 
Bamnatus  Romse  furii,  se  carcere  fracto 
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Eripuisse  cruci  fertur,  Senamque  profeetus, 
Dum  cauti,  atque  manu  proxupti  Lenonis,  amicam 
Pollicitus  maria  ac  montes,  abdncere  tentat, 
Turpiter  aiuisit,  tnmcatis  naribus,  aures." 

He  afterwards  enters  into  a  justification  of  his  public  conduct. — Serm.  ad. 
Bonav.  Pistophilum.  Op.  142. 

Note  66,  (p.  44.) — ^We  are  informed  by  Tirabosclii,  that  many  unpub- 
lished poems  of  this  distinguished  scholar  remain  in  the  ducal  library  at 
Modena,  "  and  «ome  of  them  even  more  elegant  than  those  which  have 
been  published." — Storia  delUa  Let.  Ital.  \L  par.  ii.  209. 

Note  67,  (p.  46.) — In  one  of  his  elegpies,  i.  69,  he  seems  not  to  have 
■been  without  apprehensions  of  his  untimely  faXe ;  after  indulging  in  the  idea 
>that  his  mistress  would  lament  his  death,  he  adds : 

"  Sed  jam  summa  yextit  fatis  urgintebus  hora, 
Ah !  nee  arnica  mihi,  ne<e  mihi  mater  adest ; 
Altera  ut  ore  legat  properee  suspiria  vitae, 
Altera  uti  condat  lumina,  et  ossa  tegat." 

Note  68,  (p.  45.) — ^In  particular,  he  held  the  chief  command  for  several 
;yeai's  at  Beggio,  where  he  died,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1494 ; 
■as  appears  by  a  MS.  chronide  of  his  contemporary,  Bernardino  de  Zam- 
botti,  cited  by  Mazzuchelli.  "  On  the  20th  Feb.,  the  magnificent  eonte 
^latteo  Maria  Bojardo,  signor  di  Scandiaao,  captain  of  Beggio,  and  of  the 
Citadel,  died  in  Beggio,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  accomplished  writer,  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose  ;  wise,  prudent,  and  of  an  agreeable  temper ;  much  be- 
loved by  our  duke  and  by  the  whole  family  of  Este,"  &e. — Scrittori  d'  Ital. 
v.  1438. 

Note  69,  (p.  45.) — The  Orland»  Imuunoraio  was  first  printed  in  Scau> 
diano,  per  PeUegrino  Pasquali,  ad  utanza  del  Conte  Camillo  BoiardOf  sou 
of  the  author,  about  the  year  1495,  and  afterwards  in  Venice,  about  the  year 
1500 ;  which  latter  De  Bure  erroneously  cites  as  the  first  edition,  Bib.  Instr. 
No.  3377.  The  labours  of  Boiardo  had  terminated  at  the  ninth  canto  of 
the  third  book,  from  which  period  it  was  continued  by  Niccolo  degli  Agos- 
'tini ;  and  of  this  joint  production  numerous  editions  have  been  published. 

Note  70,  (p.  45.) — Besides  the  ri/accUimento  of  this  poem  by  Berni, 
of  which  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Calvo,  Milan,  1542,  and  the 
Oiunti,  Venice,  1545 ;  the  poem  was  corrected  and  altered  by  Lodovico 
Dominichi,  and  published  at  Venice,  by  Girolamo  Scotto,  in  1545,  and 
several  times  afterwards. 

Note  71,  (p.  45.) — Printed  at  Ue^Oj  per  Maestro  Francesco  Mazolo^ 
in  1499,  and  at  Venice,  per  Sessa,  in  1501,  4to.  **  Both  editions  are  ex> 
tremely  rare,"  says  Mazzuchelli,  v.  1443.  Besides  this  volume,  Boiardo  is 
the  author  of  Cinque  Capitoli  in  terza  rinia  sopra  il  Timore,  la  Gelosia,  la 
Speranza,  VAmore,  ed  il  Triof{fo  dtl  vano  mondo ;  which  have  been 
fi'equentiy  printed,  with  other  detached  poems  by  Benivieui  and  the  car> 
dinol  Egidio  da  Viterbo,  of  which  editions  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  cite  that 
of  Venice,  by  Nicolo  d'  Aiistotele,  detto  Zoppino,  1537. 
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Note  72,  (p.  40.) — ^Firat  printed  without  note  of  date,  or  place ;  after- 
wards  in  Scandiano,  1500,  Venice,  1504,  &c.  "  This  comedy,"  says 
Mazzuchelli,  "  which  is  in  terza  rima  divided  into  five  acts,  merits  our 
approbation ;  it  has  this  distinctive  value,  that  it  is  considered  the  most 
ancient  uf  the  Italian  comedies,  though  Crescimbeni  places  it  rather  in  the 
class  of  farces." — Scrittori  d'  Italia,  v.  1443. 

Note  7,3,  (p.  46.)  —  Frequently  reprinted  after  the  first  edition  of 
Venice,  1533. 

Note  74,  (p.  46.) — Printed  at  Venice  with  the  Proverb}  of  Antonio* 
Comazzano,  by  Zoppino,  15:33,  8vo.  Several  other  works  of  Boiardo  ai'e 
cited  by  the  indefatigable  Mazzuchelli,  ut  sup. 

Note  75,  (p.  46.) — His  father,  Nicc61o  di  Rinaldo  Ariosto,  was  a  noble- 
man of  Ferrara.  In  a  passport  granted  to  him  in  the  year  1471,  by  Lodo- 
vico  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Count, 
and  denominated  the  friend  of  the  marquis. — Tirab.  Storia  della  Let.  Ital. 
vii.  par.  iii.  100.  Lodovico  was  bom  in  the  year  1474,  at  the  Castle  of 
Beggio,  of  which  place  his  father  was  governor. 

Note  76,  (p.  46.)-— 

"  Ahi  lasso,  quando  ebbi  al  Pegaseo  melo 
L'eta  disposta,  e  che  le  fresche  guancie 
Non  si  vedeano  ancor  fiorir  d'un  pelo,  ^ 

Mio  padre  mi  caccio  con  spied!  e  lancie 
Non  che  con  sproni,  a  volger  testi  e  chiose, 
£  m'occupo  cinque  anni  in  quelle  ciancie." 

Ariost.  Sat.  6, 

"  Fortuna  molto  mi  fu  aUora  arnica, 
Che  mi  o£ferse  Gregorio  da  Spoleti, 
Che  ragion  vnol  che  sempre  io  benedica. 
Tenea  d'ambe  le  lingue  i  bei  secreti,"  &c. — Ibid. 

Note  77,  (p.  46.) — They  were  afterwards  altered  into  versi  sdrucciolfy 
by  Ariosto,  and  have  been  frequently  printed,  as  well  separately  as  together 
with  his  other  works.  ^ 

Note  78,  (p.  46.) — "In  a  period  of  near  tlu-ee  thousand  years,"  saya 
Mr.  Gibbon,  adverting  to  the  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  in  his  antiquities 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  *•'  five  great  epic  poets  have  arisen  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  prerogative,  that  two  of  the  five  should  be  claimed  as 
their  own,  by  a  short  age  and  a  petty  state." 

Note  79,  (p.  47.) — Zeno,  note  al  Fontanini,  i.  259,  where  he  conjec- 
tures, that  this  work  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  descent  of  Charles 
VIII.  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  1494.  It  is  entitled  "  Libro  d'armee 
d'amore,  cognominato  Mombriano,  di  Francesco  Cieco  da  Ferrara.  Fer- 
raiiie,  per  Joonnem  Baciochum  Mondenum,  20  Octobris,  1509, 4to." 

Note  80,  (p.  47.) — "I  entreat  that,  under  your  auspices,  your  servant's 
Mambriano  may  be  printed,  and  that  your  wonted  benevolence  will  not  deny 
to  Francesco  dead  the  favour  which  you  so  often  and  so  liberally  accorded 
liim  when  liviug." 
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'  Note  81,  (p.  47.) — Quadrio  enumeiiites  only  two  editions,  Ven.  1478, 
and  Vicenza,  1481 ;  but  besides  these,  another  edition  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pinelli  Libraiy. 

Note  82,  (p.  47.) — Sabellicus,  inviting  his  poetical  coutemporoiies  to 
celebrate  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  addresses  himself  to  Cosmico— 

"  Nee  decantati  toties  remorentur  amores 
Te,  mihi  sed  cultam,  Cosmice,  tende  chelyn." 

He  is  also  enumerated  by  Platina,  in  his  treatise'D^  Itonesta  Voluptate^  or 
Art  of  Cookery,  among  his  temperate  friends. — Lib.  v.  cap.J.  And  Gia- 
come  delle  Pellinere,  Professor  in  Medicine  and  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Padua,  has  apostrophized  him  in  an  epistle  in  terza  rima,  addressed  to 
Pamfilo  Sasso — 

"  Cosmico,  dove  sei,  col  soave  archetto  ?" 

Note  ^3,  (p.  47.) — In  recommending  Cosmico  to  the  favour  of  his  real- 
tion,  Antonio  da  Bolza,  Lodovico  denominates  him  "  a  virtuous  man,  highly- 
esteemed  by  all  Italy."~Tirab.  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  vi.  ii.  225. 

Note  84,  (p.  48.) — P.  Bembi  de  Guido-Ubaldo  Feretrio,  deque  Elisa- 
betha  Gonzaga  Urbini  ducibus,  liber.  Fii-st  printed  at  Venice,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  author,  in  1530. 

Note  85,  (p.  49.) — The  union  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Urbino  was 
not  crowned  with  the  expected  fi*uits  of  ^marriage,  the  reasons  of  which  are 
detailed  at  great  length  by  Bembo,  in  op.  iv.  290. 

Note  86,  (p.  49.) — Tirab.  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  vii.  par  i.  53.  Ariosto 
has  devoted  several  stanzas  in  his  37th  Canto  to  the  celebration  of  the 
praises  of  the  marquis,  and  Isabella  of  Este,  his  wife : 

"  Di  lei  degno  egli,  e  degna  ella  di  lui; 
Ne  meglio  s'accoppiaro  unq'  altri  dui." — Stan.  11. 

That  the  marquis  was  distinguished  by  his  literary  productions  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  following  lines : 

"Dk  insieme  egli  materia,  ond'  altri  scriva, 
E  fa  la  gloria  altrui  scrivendo  viva." — Stan.  10. 

Note  87,  (p.  50.)— This  poem  was  first  printed  by  Meuschenius,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tliird  volume  of  his  collection,  entitled  VitiS  summorum 
dignitate  et  eruditione  virorum, — Coburg,  1738.  In  the  preface  the  editod 
obiserves,  that  the  poem  is  written  "  in  a  more  polished  style  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  unripe  age." — Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'  Ital.  iir 
1138;  Tirab.  vi.  2,  230. 

Note  88,  (p.  50.) — It  is  generally  believed  that  Battista  was  of  illegiti- 
mate birth ;  but  the  attention  paid  by  his  father,  Pietro  Spagnuolo,  to  his 
improvement,  enabled  him  not  only  to  make  an  early  and  considerable  pro  - 
ficiency  in  polite  literature,  but  to  arrive  at  the  rank  of  general  of  his  oider. 
Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  different  opinions  have,  however, 
been  entertained,  which  the  reader  will  find  fully  stated  in  the  Menagiana, 
i.  273. 

Note  89,  (p.  50.)—"  The  friends  and  intimates  of  Virgil,  in  the  records 
ibey  have  left  us  of  his  talents  and  his  manners,  relate  that  he  produced 
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his  Terses  as  a  bear  j^oduces  her  young ;  for  as  that  beast  puts  forth  her 
offspring  half-formed  and  misshapen^  and  then  by  licking  them  brings  thenL 
into  form,  so  the  produce  of  his  genius  was  at  first  rude  and  imperfect,  hut 
afterwards,  by  attention  and  polishing,  he  gave  it  correct  and  regular  fea- 
tures."— AuL  Gel.  xTii.  10. 

Note  90,  (p.  50,} — "  Augustus  forbad  the  verses  of  Virgil  to  be  burnt,, 
though  the  poet's  modesty  had  induced  him,  in  his  last  will,  to  order  them 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  in  itself  a  greater  testimony  in  his  favour,, 
even  than  if  he  had  himself  been  satisfied  with  his  compositions.** — Plin. 
Tii.  30.  P.  Grinitus,  De  Poetis  Latinis,  iii.,  has  cited  a  beautiful  copy  of 
Terses  addressed  to  Augustus  on  this  subject. 

Note  91,  (p.  53.} — ^Vasari^  in  vita  di  Lionardo.  fiorghini,  il  Biposo,  368, 
et  seq.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  above  authors,  and  that  of 
M.  Mariette  in  later  times,  Lettere  sulla  Pittura,  &c.  ii.  84,  that  Lionardo 
left  the  head  of  Christ  in  an  unfinished  state,  Richardson  assures  us  that 
their  information  is  false,  and  that  such  part  of  the  fiice  as  yet  remains  en- 
tire is  highly  finished.  The  account  given  by  3Elichardson  is,  in  like  manner,, 
accused  of  being  grossly  incorrect,  by  the  author  of  a  modem  description  of 
Italy,  in  4^ols.  8vo,  London,  1781.  As  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that 
any  of  these  authors  would  be  guilty  of  wilful,  misrepresentation  on  a  sulject 
of  such  a  nature,  and  in  which  their  testimony  would  be  always  exposed  to* 
contradiction,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  according  to  the  united 
testimony  of  all  the  elder  writers,  the  head  was  left  unfinished  ;  but  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  repairs  which  the  picture  has  undergone,  some  sacrilegious 
hand  has  dared  to  trace  those  features,  firom  which  the  modest  genius  or 
Lionardo  shrunk  in  despair?  This  suggestion  appears  highly  probable 
from  the  notes  on  the  Lettere  sulla  Pittura,  &c.ii.  183. 

Note  92,  (p.  53.) — A  native  of  Piaoenza,  who,  having  adopted  a  military 
life,  held  a  respectable  rank  under  the  oelebrateid  Venetian  general,  Barto- 
lommeo  GogUoni,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  life,  written  in  Latin,  and  published 
by  Burman ;  but  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  passed  at  Milan,  where  he  wa» 
highly  favoured  by  the  family  of  Sforza.  His  works,  both  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  very  numerous,  and  his  poem,  De  re  Mili- 
tariy  in  nine  books,  in  terza  rlma,  has  frequently  been  printed.  His  son- 
nets and  lyric  pieces,  8re,.howeTer,^  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works,  and  are  acknowledged  by  Quadrio  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  Italian' 
language.  In  the  latter  part  .of  his  life  he  quitted  the  court  of  Milan  for 
that  of  Ferrara,  where  he  terminated  his  days,  having  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  duchess  Luerezia,  of  whom  he  makes  frequent  and  honourable  men- 
tion in  his  works. — Gomazzano,  de  re  Militari.  Ven.  1526 ;  Sonetti  e  Oanz. 
Ven.  1508 ;  Tiraboschi,  vi..ii.  160.  [pne  of  the  princi^  works  of  this 
author  seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Tiraboschi  and  Quadrio,  as. 
well  as  to  Roscoe ;  a  Vita  delta  Bettta  Viifine,  in  very  elegant  verse,  whieh 
was  printed  several  timea  in  the  fifteenth  century. — ^B.] 

Note  93,  (p.  53.) — Author  of  an  Italian  poem  in  ottava  rima,  entitled, 
II  Ttridario,  printed  at  Bologna,  1513,  and  of  several  other  works.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  his  profi- 
ciency in  music,  and  his  aeqoaintance  with  medals,  statues,  and  other  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,,  of  whifih  he  had  formed  a  large  collection.    He  died 
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ia  1538,  ai  seventy- t\ro  years  of  age  ^  but  his  poetry,  of  wluch  specimens 
appear  in  sundry  eoUections,  has  all  the  eharacteristie  rusticity  of  the  fif- 
teenth eentnry,  when,  says  CrescimbeDi,  ''jewels  were  scattered  about  amid 
heaps  of  mud.'' 

Note  94,  (p.  53.) — ^A  nobleman  of  Milan,  who  married  Cecilia,  the 
daughter  of  the  celelnrated  Gecco  Simoneta,  and  died  at  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  in  1499.  His  sonnets  and  other  verses  were  published  at  Milan  in 
1493,  and  obtained  him  such  reputation,  that  he  was  considered,  for  a  time, 
as  not  inferior  to  Petrarca;  but  posterity  has  formed  a  different  judgment. — 
Tirab.  vi.  ii.  253. 

NoTS  95,  (p.  53.)— 'Benedetto  da  Oingoli,  and  Yincenzo  Calmeta,  are 
enumerated  by  Quadrio,  ii.  211,  among  the  poets  who  at  this  time  honoured 
the  city  of  Milan  by  their  residence,  and  whose  verses  are  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  times.  The  works  of  the  former  were  also  collected  and 
published  with  those  of  his  brother  Gabriello,  at  Borne,  in  1503. — ^Tirab.  vi. 
U.  159. 

Note  96,  (p.  53.) — Called  also  Fvlgoso  and  Campofregoso.  From  his 
love  of  solitude,  he  also  assumed  the  name  of  Phileremo.  His  chief  resi- 
dence was  at  the  court  of  MDan,  whieh  he  quitted  on  the  expulsion  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  retired  to  his  viHa  at  Colterano.  His  Cerva  Bianca 
is  an  Italian  poem  of  considerable  extent,  written  with  great  facility,  and 
occasionally  interspersed  with  beautiftil  description  and  genuine  poetry. 
For  his  adoption  of  the  ottava  rima,  he  apologizes  by  the  example  of  Lo- 
zenzo  de'  Medici  and  Agnolo  Poilitiano.  This  poem  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  particularly  at  Venice,  1521, 1525.  The  first  of  these  editions  is 
entitled  "  Opera  nova  del  magnifico  Cavaliero  Messer  Antonio  Phileremo 
Fregoso,  intitulata  Cerva  Biancha."  His  IHalogo  di  Fortuna  consists  of 
eighteen  capit<^,  in  tena  rima.  Yen.  1531.  Besides  these,  he  is  also  the 
Mithor  of  another  poem,  Ii  ri$o  di  Ikemotrito,  e  ii  pUmto  dEradito,  in 
thirty  eapitoH ;  but  this  work  has  hitherto  eluded  my  researches. 

Note  97,  (p.  53.) — "  Giacopo  Antiquario  contributed,  perhi^s,  more  than 
any  othes  person  of  his  time,  to  the  dilfusion  of  sound  taste  and  sound  lite- 
rature, by  his  zeal  in  procuring  copies  of  ancient  authors,  and  giving  wann 
encouragement  to  men  of  learning  to  edit  them.  Signer  Yermig^oH  of 
Perugia,  printed,  in  181 3^  a  valuable  octavo  volume  of  researches  concerning 
Antiquario  and  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Giacomo  Antiquario  (Antiquario,  it  seems,  was  really  his  family  name,  and 
not,  as  Zeno  supposes,  an  assumed  one)  was  bom  at  Perugia  in  1444  or 
1445 ;  after  pursuing  his  studies  under  Campano,  he  proceeded  with  Savelli 
to  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  promoting  the 
publication  of  the  classics,  and  in  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  Italian 
literati  of  his  time.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1512.    B. 

Note  98,  (p.  53.) — ^His  chronicle  of  the  principal  events,  from  the 
earliest  records  to  his  own  times,  is  of  occasional  use,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Milan.  This  work  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1492, 
by  Antonio  Zaroti,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  reigning  duke,  Giovan-Galeazzo ; 
not,  however,  without  great  eommendatioits  of  Lodovico,  whose  htfuthf  and 
fidelity  the  author  particularly  celebrates. 
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Note  99,  (p.  53.) — He  was  a  native  of  Noyara,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  familj  of  Avrenada,  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites.  His  Tocabulajy 
of  the  Latin  tongae,  printed  in  folio  at  Milan  in  1483,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice,  1488,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  modem  times 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  language,  and  displays  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  which  are  diligently  cited  as  autho- 
rities throughout  the  work.  To  the  earliest  edition  is  prefixed  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  addressed  to  Lodo\ico  Sforza,  and  towards  the  close  are  several 
poems  of  the  same  author,  both  Italian  and  Latin.  The  following  c51ophon 
concludes  the  book : — 

"  Opus  Mediolani  impressum  per  Leonardum  Pachel  et  Uldericum  Sinc- 
zenceler,  de  Alemannia  Socios,  Anno  Domini  m.cccc.lxxxiii.  pridie  nonas 
Januarias." 

Note  100,  (p.  54.) — Codrus  survived  both  his  patron  and  his  pupil,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  deprived  of  his  territories  by  Girolamo  Riario  in  the 
year  1480,  after  his  family  had  possessed  them  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  and  has  devoted  the  following  epitaph  to  their  memory : — 

"  Tertius  armorum  pacis  quoque  gloria  Pinus 
Ordelaphus,  per  quern  nomina  sanguis  habet. 

Hie  nati  gremio  Sinibaldi  continet  ossa; 
Ossa  ducem  quiuto  mense  secuta  pati*em. 

^quus  uterque  fhit  princeps  tibi,  Li  via,  post  quos 
Ordelaphi  sceptris  mox  cecidere  suis." 

Note  101 ,  (p.  56.) — The  notices  of  Crinitus  by  Tiraboschi,  founded  on 
the  equivocal  testimony  of  Jovius  and  Negri,  ai'e  peculiarly  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Note  102,  (p.  56.) — Jovius,  absurdly  enough,  informs  us,  that  Piero  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  curled  locks  of  his  &dier,  deUT  intorta  tt  inaneUata 
capillatura  del  padre  ;  but  from  whatever  cause  the  family  appellation  might 
originally  arise,  it  was  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  Jovius  supposed.  The 
Bicci  being  called  by  Negri,  Famiglia  antichissima  et  nobUissima.  The 
latter  author,  however,  vrith  no  less  absurdity  than  Jovius,  adds,  that  Cri- 
nitus was,  on  account  of  his  own  curled  locks,  {arriciata  hionda  sua  Ca- 
pigliera,)  called  Pietro  di  crispa  chioma,  which  he  transformed  Into  the 
Latin  name  of  Crinitus.  But  it  is  apparent  that  this  name  is  only  his 
family  appellation  Latinized. 

^    Note  103,  (p.  56.) 

**  At  tu  moesta  novis  patria  lachrymis 
Indulge ;  nee  euim  cemere  adhuc  potes 
Quantum  mox  miseris  civibus  immiuet 
Fatorum  gravis  exitus." 

Neenia,  de  obitu'Laur.  Med.  Crin.  op.  529. 

Note  104,  (p.  56.) — Crinitus  has  also  consecrated  a  Latin  poem  to  each 
of  his  friends,  in  Op.  532,  563. 

Note  105,  (p.  ^Q.) — Negri,  Scrittori  Fiorent.  4C2. 

Note  106,  (p.  56.)— Giovio,  Iscritt.  106. 
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Note  107,  (p.  58.) — He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  the 
learned  respecting  the  supposititious  elegies  of  Cornelius  Gallus ;  a  subject 
which  has  gi^en  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion. — Menagiana,  i.  336. 

Note  108,  (p.  58.)— 'A  few  letters  of  Crinitus  appear  in  the  works  of 
Politiano,  Ep.  xii.,  and  in  those  of  GioTanni  Francesco  Pico  of  Mirandula, 
p.  839.  Andreas  Dactius  has  commemorated  him  in  the  following  epitaph :— 

"  Heus  audi,  properes  licet  Viator, 
Criniti,  tumulo  teguntur  isto, 
Dilecti  cineres  sacris  camoenis. 
Hoc  scires  volui.    Becede  foelix.'* 

Note  109,  (p.  58.) — "  However  valuable  the  notices  undoubtedly  are 
which  Mr.  Boscoe  has  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  the  state  and  of  the 
men  of  literature  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  cannot 
be  Menied  that  he  has  omitted  from  his  list  many  names  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  some  of  them  figuring  prominently  in  the  political  ti-ansactions  of 
the  time,  and  more  especially  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.  against 
Naples.  He  has  enlarged  upon  the  subject  of  the  literary  men  of  Naples 
and  of  Ferrara ;  but  he  has  said  little  of  those  of  Bome,  very  little  of  those 
of  Tuscany,  and  scarcely  a  word  about  those  scattered  through  the  towns  of 
the  Venetian  territory  and  Bomagna.  He  has  made  no  mention  whatever 
of  Pandolfo  Collenuccio,  of  Ermolao  Barbaro,  of  Giovanni  Fioreutino,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  1494  and  1495 ;  of  Ercole  Cenzio 
Binuccini,  who  composed  in  verse  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Milan  by  the 
French  and  Venetians;  of  Cesare  Sachetti,  Castellauo,  and  Francesco 
d'Auisiale,  Florentine  writers  of  dramatic  representations  and  mysteries ;  of 
Giulio  Cordo ;  of  the  celebrated  Giambattista  Guarini ;  of  Lodovico  Man- 
ciui ;  of  Pietro  Edo ;  of  Francesco  and  Mario  Filelfi ;  of  Bernardo  Pulci ; 
of  Nicolo  Perotti;  of  Francesco  Maturanzio  of  Perugia;  of  Lorenzo  Spirito, 
also  of  Perugia,  author  of  the  poem  entitled  Altro  Marte,  written  in  praise 
of  Niccolo  Picinino,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Vicenza  in  1489 ;  of 
Lionardo  and  Francesco  Bruni  of  Arezzo,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Aretines ;  of  Cristofo  Landino,  translator  of  Pliny,  and  commentator  of 
Dante ;  of  Basinio  of  Parma,  and  Boberto  Orso  of  Bimini,  both  of  them 
poets  of  a  high  class ;  of  Publio  Fausto  Andrelino  of  Forli,  author  of  a 
Latin  poem,  De  Expugnatione  Neapolitana,  and  other  poems.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  have  thus  supplied  all  the  names  omitted  by  Mr.  Boscoe^ 
but  I  was  desirous  of  extending  his  list  as  fai'  as  my  researches  on  the 
subject  enabled  me." — B. 

Note  110,  (p.  58.)— Jn  the  scarce  edition  of  the  Hiesaurus  Cornucopue 
of  Varino  Camerti,  printed  by  Aldo  in  1496,  he  styles  MvoBelt  Aldus  ManU' 
tiua  Batsianua  Momanus. 

Note  111,  (p.  59.) — This  grammarian  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  His  work  is  written  in  barbarous  Latin  verse,  which 
the  pupils  were  compelled  to  repeat  by  memory.  Manni  has  given,  from  a 
MS.  copy  in  his  own  possession,  a  specimen  of  this  pedantic,  but  once  cele- 
brated production,  which  thns  commences : — 

"  Scribere  clericulis  paro  doctriuale  novellis 
Pluraque  doctorum  sociabo  scripta  meorum, 
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Jauqiie  legent  p«teri  pro  nngis  Msximitm 
QntD  TCteres  sociis  nolebsnt  ftaaien  cans/*  See. 

ManDi,  Tita  di  Aldo,  7,  ed  Ycb.  1759. 

Noxx  112,  (p.  59.)— The  subsefuent  eommotions  of  Italy,  in  wfakdi  Al- 
berto acted  an  important  part,  have  probably  depriTed  the  world  of  tbe  findts 
of  hia  literary  studies.  Sneb,  at  least,  is  tbe  iafereBce  vfaich  arises  tnm. 
the  following  passage,  in  tbe  dedication  to  bim  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, at  tbe  time  when  be  was  engaged  as  tbe  Imperial  envoy  at  tbe  court 
of  Borne : — "  God  confound  these  miscbieTous  wars,  which  disturb  you  so, 
and  take  you  away  from  tbe  sacred  study  of  literature ;  permitting  yon  not 
a  moment's  rest,  nor  that  leisure  which  you  have  so  often  expressed  the 
desire  for,  to  enable  you  to  do  something  to  promote  those  liberal  arts  which 
have  been  your  delight  siiiee  boyhood ;  but  for  this  inteiroption,  doubdess 
you  would  ere  now  have  lomislMed  to  us  and  to  posterity  s<»ne  nsefal  froit  of 
tiie  studies  you  have  so  intently  pursued.  We  aD  aj^yreeiate  with  deep*re- 
gret  the  anooyanee  3rott  must  yourself  feel  on  the  subjeet,  and  indeed,  attri- 
bute to  it,  in  great  measure,  that  severe  illness  of  yours  lately  at  Borne, 
which  so  alarmed  all  good  men  for  your  safety." 

NoTS  113,  (p.  60.) — ^If  this  city  has  not  produced  many  authors  of  the 
first  eminence,  it  has  compensated  the  world  by  multiplying  and  popetuatiiig 
tbe  works  of  others.  Yet  Venice  is  not  without  its  panegyrists :  thus  Bat- 
tista  Mantuanns — 

"  Semper  apud  Venetos  studium  s«pienti»  el  omnis 
-  In  pretio  doctrina  Aiit ;  snperavit  Athenas 
Ingeniis,  rebus  gestis,  Laeedenxma  et  Argos.**^ 

Note  114,  (p.  60.) — ^Haittaire  conjectures  that  he  was  employed  in  these 
preparations  four  or  five  years ;  but  from  the  preface  of  Aldus  to  the  The- 
saurus ComucopiiB  of  Yarino  Camerti,  printed  in  1496,  it  iq^pears  that  he 
had  been  occupied  in  this  undertaking  from  tbe  year  1489,  '*  Ever  since  I 
entered  upon  this  undertaking  (which  is  now  seven  years  ago), I  might  take 
my  oath  that  I  have  not  had  an  hour  of  solid  quiet  to  myself." 

NoTB  115,  (p.  61.) — ^This  worii  is  not  marked  by  the  date  of  the  year  in 
wMch  it  was  printed,  and  Maimi  seems  to  doubt  its  claim  to  priori^;  hot 
Maittaire  had  before  sufficiently  shown  that  this  opinion  was  well  founded. 
— -Amial.  typ.  i.  70. 


CHAPTER  m. 

NoTS  1,  (p.  63.) — "  To  our  dear  brother,  Piero  dc  Medioia. — Honoured 
brotho: :  I  have  little  else  to  say  at  this  time,  than  that  I  am  as  well  as 
the  blow  we  have  sustained  will  permit.  I  essay  to  get  the  better  of  my 
grief  by  degrees,  as  I  can.  I  have  received  your  letter.  As  yet  I  have  not 
executed  your  orders,  but  I  will  send  you  word  the  instant  that  progress  is 
made  with  them.  Let  me  hear  frequently  from  yon ;  nothing  can  please  me 
more  than  to  receive  intelligence  from  yon  bow  you  all  are.    .    .    .   Under- 
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standing  that  yon  are  likely  to  remoTv  your  Proposto,  I  would  commend  to 
your  faTOur  Ser  Franceseo  della  Torre,  who  acted  for  me  somewhile  at  llira- 
mondo,  and  gaye  me  great  satisfaction.  I  wonld  also  solicit  your  influence  for 
Francesco  degli  Albizi,  who  is  anxioas  for  yon  to  procure  his  appointment 
to  be  Gonfaloniere  this  next  May;  I  should  be  glad  for  yon  to  oblige  him 
in  the  matter,  as  1  have  a  son  of  his  with  me,  who  serves  me  well.  Let 
him  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Commend  me  to  aU  our  fidends : 
I  would  specify  some  more  particularly  by  name,  but  I  have  no  room. 
«*  Home,  1 9th  April,  1492.  "  GioYAinri." 

Note  2,  (p.  65.) — These  children  were  illegitimate,  as  appears  from  the 
eTidence  of  Burchaid,  who  denominates  Francesco  Cibd — "^  A  bastard  of 
the  p<^,  as  well  as  the  lady  Theodorina." — ^Burcard.  Diar.  i.  93.  Nor  was 
incontinency  the  only  crime  of  this  pontiff,  if  we  may  judge  from  the- 
epigram  of  Marullus  : 

"  Spareities,  gnia,  avaritia,  at^ne  ignaTia  deses, 
Hoc,  Octave,  jacent  qvo  tegeris,  tamido.** 

Note  S,  (p.  f^) — ^Robbers  and  assassias,  reprobales  ei  ereiy  descrip- 
tion, infested  Rome  in  whole  gangs ;  the  cwdtnal^s  palaces  mm  gaarded 
hj  bodies  of  mnsqueteers  and  by  cannon,  to  save  them  from  beimg  sacked. 
— Conclavi  de^  Pontef.  Bom.  i.  133. 

Note  4,  (p.  66.) — Of  these,  the  following  may  serre  as  a  aufficient 
flpecimea.— 

"  Ceesare  magna  fait,  nnne  Bcmia  est  maitima,  Sextua 
Begnat  Alexander;  iBe  tit,  iste  ^ns.*' 

"  Alexandre  iuTictissimo,  Alexandre  pientissimo,  Alexandro  magnificeQ- 
tissimo,  Alexandro  in  omnibus  maximo,  honor  et  gratia." 

"  Scit  Tenisse  snum,  patria  grata,  Jotmb.** 

Other  instances  of  preposterous  adulation  may  be  found  in  Corio,  Storia 
di  Biilano,  vii.  88B,  &c.  U,  however,  all  the  enomitiss  recorded  of  him  be 
true,  one  of  the  Boman  poets  of  antiquity  would  hare  tuaaahal  him  with 
a  much  more  appropriate  motto : — 

'*  Atttderat  secnm  liqiiidi  fuoque  monatia  Toneai, 
Ozia  Gerbezei  spnmas,  et  Tires  EchidnA^ 
EiToresque  vagos,  c«c8B%ue  oblivia  moitia, 
£t  seelus,  et  lachrymas,  rabi«n%ue,  et  cadis  amorem, 
Omnia  trita  aimaU"  0\id.  Met.  It.  499. 

Note  5,  (p.  66.) — "Finalmente,  essendo  fomite  le  solite  aolennita  m 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  e  domesticamente  toccatogli  i  testicoli,  e  data  la  bene- 
diiione,  ntomd  tl  palagio." — Corio,  Storio  di  Iffaaao,  tM.  880.  Respecting 
the  origin  of  this  custom,  see  She^erd^s  Life  of  Poggto  Braeeiolini,  249. 
Note  (*). 

Note  6,  (p.  66.)~"  Entrd  nel  Pontificato  Alessandio  TI.  maiMieto  eome 
hue,  e  rha  amministrato  come  leone.'* — Corio,  «#  nrj».  890. 
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Note  7,  (p.  67.) — ^From  the  ancient  olironicle  of  Donato  Bossi,  printed 
at  Biilan,  1492,  it  appears  that  the  Milanese  government  at  this  time 
included  the  cities  and  districts  of  Milan,  Cremona,  Parma,  Pavia,  Como, 
Lodi,  Piacenza,  Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Bobbio,  Sarona,  Albiugano, 
Vintimiglia,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Genoese. 

'    Note  8,  (p.  68.) — Corio  states  the  ducal  revenue  at  this  period  at 
600,000  ducats. — Storia  di  Milano,  yii.  883. 

Note  9,  (p.  68.) — "  And  to  such  a  degree  was  the  expenditure  of  the 
ducal  court  kept  down,  that  Giovanni  Galeazzo  and  his  wife  Isabella  could 
scarcely  get  provisions." — Corio,  Storia  di  Milano,  vii.  883. 

Note  10,  (p.  68.) — It  appears,  however,  from  Summonte,  that  Lodovico 
had  pretended  a  legal  right  to  the  sovereignty,  on  the  plea  that  Galeazzo, 
the  father  of  the  young  duke,  was  bom  before  the  time  that  his  father 
Francesco  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  Milan;  whereas  Lodovico  was 
the  eldest  son  bom  after  that  ac^sition,  and  consequently,  as  he  asserted, 
entitled  to  the  succession. — Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli,  iii.  497.  It  is 
however  remarkable,  that  Donato  Bossi,  in  his  chronicle,  printed  in  1402, 
and  dedicated  to  Gian-Galeazzo,  expressly  commends  the  fidelity  and  loyalty 
of  Lodovico  to  his  sovereign.  "  I  dedicate  these  annals,  upon  which  I 
have  been  engaged  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  to  thee.  Count  Giovanni  Ga- 
leazzo Sforza,  in  whom,  by  the  consent  of  God  and  of  man,  and  by  the 
lionour  and  probity  of  thy  uncle  Lodovico,  the  principality  of  Milan,  and 
other  noble  cities,  is  vested. 

Note  11,  (p.  68.) — "  She,"  says  Comines,  speaking  of  Isabella,  "  was 
of  bold  spirit,  and  would  willingly  have  confided  all  her  views  to  her 
husband,  had  she  been  able  to  do  so,  but  he  was  of  weak  mind,  and  re- 
peated everything  she  said  to  him."  —  Mem.  de  Comines,  vii.  188.  ed 
Lyons  1559. 

Note  12,  (p.  68.)— Corio,  Storia  di  Milan,  vii.  883,  where  the  letter 
from  Isabella  to  her  father  is  given. 

Note  13,  (p.  72.)*-This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  12th  day  of  June, 
1493._Marat.  an.  ix.  569. 

Note  14,  (p.  72.) — Comines  gives  us  to  understand,  that  Charles  was 
not  displeased  at  the  death  of  his  son  at  three  years  of  age,  because  he 
was  **a  fine  child,  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  who  feared  not  things  which 
create  terror  in  other  boys  of  his  age  ;*'  and  the  king  it  seems  was  there- 
fore afraid,  that  if  the  child  lived,  he  might  diminish  liis  consequence,  or 
endanger  his  authority;  "for  the  king  was  diminutive  in  person,  and  of 
limited  capacity,  though  as  good-hearted  a  creature  as  ever  lived." — Mem. 
de  Com.  viii. 

Note  15,  (p.  74.) — Should  the  reader  wish  for  more  particular  informa- 
tion respecting  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties  to  the  crown  ot  Naples, 
he  may  perase  with  great  advantage  the  acute  and  learned  observations  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  miscel- 
laneous works,  under  the  title  of  CriticeU  researches  concerning  the  title  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  tfie  crown  of  Naples. 
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Note  16,  (p.  76.) — Tliis  expedition  was  the  subject  of  several  publica- 
tions iu  France,  some  of  which  are  cited  by  M.  Foncemag^ne,  in  his 
EclaircissemeHS  historiques  sur  quelques  circonsiances  du  voyage  de 
Charles  VIII.  en  Italie. — Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip.  xvii.  639.  In  . 
one  of  these,  entitled  La  proplhetie  dti  roy  Charles  huitieme  de  ce  nom, 
par  maitre  (xuilhche  de  Bordeaux^  is  the  following  passage : 
**  11  fera  de  si  grants  batailles 

Qu'il  subjiigera  les  Ytailles. 

Ge  fait,  d'ilec  il  s'en  ira 

£t  passera  dela  la  mer. 

— ^Entrera  puis  dedans  la  Grece, 

Ou,  par  sa  Taillant  prouesse, 

Sera  nomme  le  roi  des  Grecs ; 

En  Jerusalem  entrenii, 

Et  mont  Olivet  montrera,"  &c. 
Note  17,  (p.  77.)— The  two   sovereigns  were  brothers*  childi*en,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Joanna,  the  sister 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Note  18,  (p.  80.) — Nardi  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
reiy  sufficient  grounds  for  the  proceedings  against  the  two  brothers,  which 
he  adverts  to,  as  having  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge  many  years  after- 
wards ;  "  But  from  what  I  learned  in  another  quarter  some  years  after,  that 
Giovanni  de*  Medici  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Maitre  d'Hotel  to  the 
king  of  France,  Charles  VIII.,  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  at  a  former 
period,  he  had  secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  then  in  hostility  with 
Florence,  I  can  readily  imagine  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  and  ill-will  manifested  towards  the  two  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion."— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  i.  10. 

Note  19,  (p.  82.) — ^Although  Guicciardini,  Rncellai,  and  other  contem- 
porary authors,  expressly  assert  that  Charles  VIII.  was  incited  by  Alexander 
VI.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  which  they  have  been  implicitly 
followed  by  subsequent  writers,  I  have  not  ventured  to  adopt  their  repre- 
sentations in  my  narrative ;  1.  because  Comines,  who  has  related,  at  great 
length,  the  motives  by  which  Charles  VIII.  was  induced  to  this  under- 
taking, adverts  not,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  any  invitation  from  the 
pope  on  that  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  he  attributes  the  determination  of  the 
king  solely  to  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  informs  us,  that  he 
sent  Perron  de  Basche  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  apparently  to  try  the 
disposition  of  the  pontiff,  whom  he  erroneously  names  Innocent. — ^Memoires, 
vii.  2.  2.  In  the  letter  from  Lodovico  Sforza  to  Charles  VIII.  as  given  by 
Corio,  891,  the  pope  is  not  even  mentioned,  although  several  other  sovereigns 
are  specified  as  being  favourable  to  the  intended  enterprise.  3.  In  the 
apostolic  brief  issued  by  Alexander,  and  inserted  by  the  same  author  in  his 
History,  we  discover  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  pope  had,  at  any  previous 
time,  entertained  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  there  professes,  and 
which  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  interference  of  the  king  in  the  concerns  of 
Italy.  Guicciardiui,  actuated  perhaps  by  his  abhorrence  of  Alexander  VI., 
has  not  iliscussed  this  subject  with  his  usual  accuracy ;  and  the  reader  finds 
it  difficult  to  discover,  even  in  his  copious  narrative,  the  real  predisposing 
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causes  of  an  oUeipiise,  ii^ch  gave  rise  to  all  tJie  iaportttit  events  recoided 
in  bis  Justoiy. 

Note  20,  (p.  82.) — Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  on  this 
occasion,  some  discordance  of  opinion  appears  among  the  historians  of  Italy. 
Muratori  asserts,  that  he  exerted  his  efforts  to  dissuade  Lodovico  Sforza 
from  his  imprudent  design  of  inviting  the  French  into  Italy.  (Annali,  ix.  569.) 
But  Guicciaidini,  on  the  conlzary,  inftHrms  ns,  that  Ercole  abetted  the  enter- 
prise, and  assigns  his  motives  for  it  at  length.  In  deciding  between  these 
eminent  hisi^orians,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  contemporary,  and  the  other  has 
drawn  his  information  from  the  doenments  of  the  times,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  further  evidence.  Benedetti,  in  his  Fatto  <Farme  del  Tarro, 
•expressly  asserts,  that  Chailes  was  invited  into  Italy  by  Lodovico  Sforza» 
Ercole  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  caHinal  Oiuliano  deUa  Bovere,  and  Lorenzo 
(the  son  of  Pier -Francesco)  de'  Medici;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  it  (which 
strongly  confirms  the  idea  that  Alexander  VI.  was  uniformly  hostile  to  the 
measure)  that  the  aversien  in  which  the  pope  was  held  by  some  of  the 
cardinals,  indneed  than  to  wish  for  a  change  in  the  pontificate,  p.  5.  And  fi^om 
the  History  of  Ferrara,  by  Sardi,  (book  x.  194),  it  upjiean,  that  Ercole 
accompanied  Lodovico  Sforza  to  meet  the  king  at  Alexandria.  From^all 
which,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  tliat  the  duke  of  Ferrara  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  the  French  into  Italy. 

Note  21,  (p.  82.) — We  can  hardly  speak  of  artillery  as  having  been 
l-ately  introduced,  since  the  Cavaliere  Ventaii^  in  his  Storia  delf  Origime 
deUe  Modeme  ArUgUerie,  has  cieariy  shown  that  its  invention  dates  fully 
back  to  1380.— B, 

Note  22,  (p.  83.) — It  n^pears  from  Giustiniani,  Anuali  di  Genoa,  249, 
that  the  Genoese  banker  was  Antonio  Sauli,  who  first  advanced  to  the  king 
70,000  ducats,  and  afterwards  25,000  more,  at  Borne.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  supposed  risk  of  loss,  by  the  rate  of  interest,  it  was  regarded  as  a  hazard- 
ous adventure  i  such  interest  being  no  less  than  cent,  per  cent. — Comines, 
vii.  184. 

Note  23,  (p.  83.) — ^Mem.  de  Com.  vii.  4. 

Note  24,  (p.  84.)  —  Federigo  of  Aragon  manied  Anna,  daughter  of 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  brother  of  Carlotta,  queen  of  Louis  XI. 

Note  25,  (p.  85.) — Bureardo,  who  made  a  journey  to  Naples,  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  relates,  that  Ferdinand,  having  found  himself  indisposed 
at  his  villa  of  Tra^rgola,  returned  to  Naples,  where,  in  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  he  fell  senseless,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  without  either 
confession  or  sacraments.  His  confessor  cried  out  to  him,  in  vain,  to  i«pent 
of  his  sins  and  his  opposition  to  the  church,  for  he  gave  not  the  sli^test 
symptom  of  contrition. — ^Burcard.  Diar.  ap.  Not  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  i.  108. 
Bernardino  Bota  has  honoured  his  nwmory  by  the  following  lines : 
**  Femandus  fiieram,  felicis  conditor  «vi, 

Qui  pater  lieu  patriae,  qui  decus  orbis  eram ; 
Quem  timuere  duces,  reges  coluere,  brevis  nunc 
Urea  habet ;  humanis  i  modo  fide  bonis." 

Carm.  illustr,  jPoet.  Ital.  viii.  156. 
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Note  26,  (p.  65.) — To  this  period  we  may  refer  the  beaudAil  Latin  veises 
of  SanazMTO,  which  eelehnte  the  life  and  actions  of  Alfonso,  and  advert  to 
many  circumstances  either  not  noticed,  or  imperfectly  related  by  the  histo> 
liaas  of  the  times. — Sanaz.  Eleg.  iL  £1.  i.  His  accession  to  the  crown  is 
also  commemorated  by  Canteo,  in  «  canzone,  wherein  he  particularly  refers 
to  the  meditated  invasion  of  Naples  by  the  arms  of  the  French;  to  which 
circumstaace  he  also  alludes  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  with  that  indignar* 
tion  and  contempt  of  Charles  YIII.  to  which  the  occasion  may  readily  be 
supposed  to  have  given  rise ;  as  in  the  following 

SONETTO. 

"  Canton  di  cliiari  autor'  le  sacre  carte, 

Che  li  gigonti  stolidi,  una  volta. 

Con  temeraxia  voglia,  audoce,  e  stolta, 

Tentar  salir  nella  supema  parte. 

Onde  non  col  fitvor  del  ferreo  Marte, 

Ma  con  la  man  di  Giove,  armata,  e  sciolta, 
Oli  fu  la  vita,  eon  Taudada,  tolta ; 
El  sangne  e  membra  lor  per  terra  spaxte. 
Dal  seme  de  U  quai,  produtta  in  terra, 
La  Simia  fo;  che  i  snperi  beffeggia, 
Imitando  i  patemi  impii  costami. 
Non  h  dunque  miracol  che  si  veg gia 
Un  brutto  animaletto  ancor  far  guerra. 
Col  fero  volto,  a  li  celesti  numi." 

Note  27,  (p.  87.) — Comines,  who  colls  him  "  an  excellent  and  prudent 
cavalier,"  says,  that  he  had  "  two  hundred  men-at-arms,"  vii.  d  ;  but  Corio, 
a  writer  of  equal  credit,  says  that  he  had  "  a  thousand  French  horse.** — 
Storia  di  Milaa,  vii.  927.  This  faithful  soldier,  and  judicious  counsellor,  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  expedition  maybe  chiefly  attributed,  was  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  is  denominated  by  Summonte,  in  his  History  of  Naples,  iii.  516, 
(CoiT.  580)  "  Everardo  Estuordo,"  iii.  (Edward  Stuart)  "  Scotchman,  called 
Monsignore  di  Obegni." 

Note  28,  (p.  87.) — These  auxiliaries  are  enumerated  by  Corio,  Storia  di 
Milan,  vii.  923. 

Note  29,  (p.  88.) — ^The  exertions  of  the  monai'ch  were  celebrated  by  the 
eminent  scholars  who  adorned  his  court;  and  Sanazzaro,  at  this  juncture, 
produced  one  of  his  finest  Italian  poems,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
inspire  his  fellow-soldiers  with  courage  and  resolution,  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign  and  their  country. 

Note  30,  (p.  89.) — It  belonged  to  Comines,  who  denominates  it  "  a 
gi-eat  galeass  belonging  to  me,  commanded  by  Albert  Mely,  in  wliich  were 
the  duke  and  the  other  loading  men.  The  galeass  was  ftimished  with  heavy 
artillery,  and  it  went  so  near  the  shore,  that  its  cannon  disconcerted  the 
enemy,  who  had  never  seen  anything  like  it."  (See  note  21.)  The  use  of 
artillery  was,  however,  known  in  Italy  about  the  year  1380,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians. — Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli, 
iii.  497.    (Corr.  503.)    Malavolti,  Storia  di  Siena.  170.    Guicciardiui,  i. 
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The  latter  author,  however,  acknowledges  that  the  French  had  brought  this 
*' diabolical  implement**  to  much  greater  perfection,  and  employed  it  with 
more  celerity  and  effect,  than  had  before  been  done.  Comazzano,  in  his 
poem  De  Re  MUitari,  narrates  the  discovery  of  fire-arms  at  considerable 
length.  The  larger  pieces  were  denominated  Bombardi,  the  smaller  Sco- 
petti  and  Spitigarde, 

"  Nacque  cosi  madonna  la  bombarda, 
Di  qnel  che  venne  le  cose  iterando ; 
Et  dui  figli  hebbe,  schiopetto  e  spingarda.** 
Belating  the  effects  of  the  first  of  these  implements  (the  bombarda,  or 
cannon)  he  adds  :^— 

" dove  va  in  persona, 

Ogni  edlfizio  gli  fa  riverenza." 

Comaz.  de  re  Milit.  iii.  58,  &c. 

Note  31,  (p.  90.) — Andre  de  la  Vigne,  was  secretary  to  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
queen  of  Charles  VIII.  and  accompanied  the  king  on  this  expedition,  of 
which  he  has  left  a  journal,  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled,  Le  Vergier  dHHon- 
nevTy  which  has  been  attributed,  in  part,  to  Octavien  de  St.  Gelais,  bishop 
of  Angouleme ;  but  the  French  critics  have  determined,  that  the  complaint 
on  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  and  his  epitaph,  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
work  to  which  the  bishop  has  any  pretensions.  Of  this  work  there  are  two 
editions,  both  printed  in  Gothic  characters  at  Paris,  but  without  date,  the 
one  in  folio,  the  other  in  quarto ;  the  former  of  these,  which  has  been  con- 
sulted on  this  occasion,  is  entitled  "  Le  Vergier  dPHonneur,  nouvellement 
imprime  a  Paris,  de  Tinterprinse  et  voyage  de  Naples.  Auqnel  est  comprins 
comment  Ic  roy,  Charles  huytiesme  de  ce  nom,  k  baniere  deployee,  passa  et 
repassa,  de  joumee  en  joumee,  depuis  Lyon  jusques  k  Naples,  et  de  Naples 
jusques  k  Lyon.  Ensemble  plusieurs  aultres  choses,  faictes  et  composees 
par  reverend  pere  en  Dieu  Monsieur  Octavien  de  Sainct  Gelais,  evesque 
d'  Angoulesme,  et  par  Maistre  Andry  de  la  Vigne,  secretaire  de  la  royne,  et 
de  Monsieur  le  due  de  Savoye,  avec  aultres." 

Note  32,  (p.  90.) — ^These  exhibitions  are  thus  described  by  Andre  de  la 
Vigne : — 

"  Labeur  y  vis  bien  dehait  en  pourpoint ; 
Et  pastoreanlx  chanter  de  contrepoint 
Petis  rondeaulx  faits  dessus  leurs  hystoires ; 
Inventions  de  la  loi  de  natnre. 
PareJlIement  de  cette  descripture 
Bien  compassees  farent  illic  a  flac 
Noe,  Sem,  Cham,  y  vis  en  portraiture, 
Et  de  la  loi  de  grace  leur  figui'e ; 
Puis  Abraham,  Jacob,  et  Isaac, 
Plusieurs  histoires  de  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
Celle  d'Athenes  du  gran  Cocordillac,"  &c. 

Note  33,  (p.  90.) — Champion  de  Vhonnetir  des  dames.  Of  the  taste  of 
the  monarch,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  female  attendants,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  account  given  of  these  representations ;  one  of  which  was 
a  pretended  accouchement.  This  exhibition  is  described  in  the  rude  verses 
of  Andre  de  la  Vigne.     It  is  only  to  be  regi-etted  that,  from  the  nature  of 
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things,  the  curiosity  of  the  monarch  could  not  he  gratified  hy  his  perform- 
ing, in  reality,  the  principal  part  on  such  an  occasion  himself. 

NoTB  34,  (p.  91.) — "LodoYico  Sforza  sent  to  the  king  a  number  of  very 
handsome  women,  to  some  of  whom  he  took  a  great  fancy,  and  made  them 
presents  of  Taluable  rings.  There,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
fell  sick  with  the  small-pox." — Corio,  Storia  Milanese,  Tii.  935. 

Note  35,  (p.  9l.)-*Hi8torians  have  represented  this  disorder  as  the 
small-pox*  Malavolti,  in  his  History  of  Siena,  says,  that  Charles  was  de-* 
tained  at  Asti  about  a  month,  "  by  the  disorder  we  call  Vajuole." — iii.  99* 
Comines  also  denominates  the  disorder  of  the  king  "  la  petite  Terole,"  and 
adds,  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Benedetti,  in  his  Fatto  d'arme  sul 
Tarro,  7,  informs  us  that,  from  change  of  air,  Charles  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  "  and  broke  out  into  eruptions,  which  are  called  epinittide ;  {km* 
WKTiHaf  night-pimples ;)  and  by  us  Vajuole"  From  the  extreme  licentious- 
ness in  which  the  king  had  indulged  himself,  it  is  not,  however,  improbable 
that  his  complaint  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  the  loathsome  dis- 
order which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  afterwards,  began  to  spread 
itself  over  Italy,  and  was  thence  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  of 
royal  origin,  and  may  be  dated  from  this  event.  In  favour  of  tlds  sup- 
position  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  disease  was  much  more  violent  in 
its  symptoms,  on  its  first  appearance,  than  in  after  times,  and  that  its  resem- 
blance to  the  small-pox  probably  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  by  which 
it  has  since  been  known. 

"  Protinus  informes  totum  per  corpus  achores 
Bumpebant,  faciemque  horendam,  et  pectora  foede 
Turpebant ;  species  morbi  nova ;  pustula  summoe 
Glandis  ad  effigiem,  et  pituita  marcida  pingui." 

Fracostor.  Syphil.  i.  349. 

Note  36,  (p.  91.) — "  She  had  greater  need,"  says  Comines,  "  to  pray  for 
her  husband  and  for  herself  too,  for  she  was  still  young  and  handsome."—. 
vii.  vi.  196. 

Note  37,  (p.  91.) — "  Isabella,  with  her  poor  little  children,  clothed  in 
black,  shut  herself  up  as  a  prisoner  in  a  chamber,  and  for  a  long  time  lay 
upon  the  bare  floor,  and  saw  not  the  light." — Corio,  Histor.  Milanese,  vii. 
936.  This  unfortunate  princess  is  introduced  by  Bernardo  Accolti,  as  thus 
lamenting  her  misfortunes : — 

"  Be  padre,  Be  £ratel,  Duca  in  consorte 
£bbi,  e  in  tie  anni,  i  tre  rapi  la  morte."  '^ 

Accolti.  Op.  yen.  151 9. 

Note  38,  (p.  92.) — "  Signer  Bosmini,  in  his  Istoria  di  Trivulzio,  enter- 
tains no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  cause  of  the  duke's  death,  which  he  dis* 
tinctly  ascribes  to  a  slow  poison,  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
Godefroi,  Belleforest,  Mezerai,  Bembo,  Giovio,  Pontauo,  and  Grumello. 
Macchiavelli  and  Guicoiardini  confirm  his  view  of  the  case  ;  the  latter  gives 
the  details  of  the  symptoms  ascertained  by  the  physician  Teodoro  de 
Pavia."^B. 

Note  39,  (p.  96.) — "  Those  who  negotiated  with  Piero  have  mentioned  to 
myself  and  others,  that  he  was  so  confused,  so  completely  at  a  loss  what  to 
VOL.  I.  S  E 
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do,  that  he  ga^  vp,  of  his  own  motion,  points  they  had  neTer  dreamed  emsm. 
of  suggesting  to  him.*'^Mem.  de  Cora,  vii.,  vii.  1^.  The  circumstances  of 
this  interview  are  also  related  by  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  in  his  Vergier  iHott- 
neuTy  with  his  usual  insipidity. 

Note  40,  (p.  98.) — Ammirato,  Bitratti  d'  huomini  di  G&sa  Medici.  Opnse. 
iii.  65.  To  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  son  Piero,  we  may  refer  the  Latin  poem  of  Lorenzo 
VitelU,  entitled  Arbarea ;  in  which,  under  the  allegory  of  a  'vigorous  and 
ftuitfbl  tree,  he  describes  the  flourishing  family  of  the  Medici ;  not  aware 
of  the  sudden  blight  which  it  was  shortly  to  experience. — Garm.  lUustr. 
Poet.  Ital.  xi.  386. 

NoTB  41,  (p.  98.) — ^Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  liL  2d3.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  library  of  Politiano  followed  soon  after  the  exile  of  the  Medici. 

Note  43,  (p.  99.) 

"  Par  grans  moneeaulx  le  common  populaire 
De9a,  delii,  c'etoit  touIu  assire, 
Pour  hault  crier  en  amour  Toluntaire ; 
Voire  si  hanlt  qu'ils  ne  pouToyent  taire, 
L^etiaie,  Libefiaie,  chier  sire ; 
Qui  en  Fran9ois  vanlt  aiitant  comme  dire, 
" Helof,  «f»,  dannez notts  liberte"  &c. 

And.  de  la  Vigne,  Vergier  d'Hon&enr. 

NoTB  43,  (p.  99.) — *•  This  is  the  sister  of  Lodovico  it  Moro^  whom  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers  call  Gattarina  da  Forii.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  very  rare,  if  not  unique,  canzone  (without  date)  addressed  by  the 
Nohtl  womo  Marsilio  Compagnon  a  Caterina  di  Forlino,  entreating  her  in- 
tervention for  the  salvation  of  Italy." — B. 

KoTB  44,  (p.  100.)-*The  intention  of  the  king  to  attack  the  city  is  also 
thus  adverted  to  by  Andre  de  la  Vigne : — 

"  Au  pont  du  Signe  fut  des  jours  cinq  ou  six ; 
Gar  Florentins  mutines  et  perdus 
S'estoient  centre  Pierre  de  Medycys, 
Qui  leurs  chateaulx  avoit  au  roy  rendus. 
Dessus  les  champs  mises  ses  gnettes  et  gardes, 
£t  leur  monstra  de  si  bon  remise, 
Que  tost  apres  vindrent  les  ambsssades 
De  Florence,  de  Sene,  et  de  Venice : 
Fait  assembler  avoit  ja  tous  ses  gens, 
Et  amener  toute  1'  artillerie, 
Pour  k  Florence,  sans  etre  negligens 
Y  aller  £aire  quelqne  grand  dyablerie." 

NoTX  45,  (p.  100.) — On  the  same  day  died  at  Florence,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  the  accomplished  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandula,  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Savonarola,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  purgatory.  This  intelligence  the  preacher  thus  announced  to 
his  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sermons,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  that  eminent  man.    "  And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  did 
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not  before  leTeal,  beoanse  I  bad  not  such  perfect  certainty  of  the  fact  as  I 
have  at  present.  Every  one  of  yoH,  I  suppose,  knew  the  count  Giovanni 
della  Mirandola,  who  lived-here  in  Florence,  and  died  a  few  days  ago.  Well,' 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  his  soul,  by  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  the 
l)rethreu,  as  well  aa  in  reward  of  various  good  works  of  his  own  when  in 
life,  is  now  in  purgatory.  Pray  for  him.**  The  verses  of  Marullus,  on  the 
death  of  Pico,  are  more  appropriate,  although  less  known,  than  the  osten- 
tations lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence. — 
Op.  Mar.  63. 

Note  46,  (p.  lOL)— Nardi,  Hist  Fior.  L  14.  The  entrance  of  the  king 
into  Florence  is  one  of  those  topics  on  which  his  poetical  annalist,  De  la 
Vigne,  dwells  with  particular  satisfaction.  On  this  occasion  he  enumerates 
the  whole  array  of  the  French  army,  and  all  the  attendants  of  the  king. 

Note  47,  (p.  101.) — ^Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier  Francesco,  appears  to  have 
emulated  his  relations  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  in  the  love  of 
literature  and  patronage  of  learned  men.  PoHtiano  has  addressed  to  him  his 
Sylva,  entitled  Manto,  in  terms  of  great  esteem : — **  I  should  be  per- 
fectly iron-hearted  were  I  to  deny  anything  to  thee,  thou  noble  young  man, 
-BO  good,  so  estimable,  so  attached  to  myself,  and  who  askest  me  lor  this 
matter  so  earnestly."  The  beautiful  introductory  stanzas  to  this  piece 
liave  been  elegantly  translated  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Greswell,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  PoliUanOf  &c.,  92.  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  was  also  the  great  patron 
of  the  poet  Marullus,  who  has  inscribed  to  him,  at  different  times,  his  four 
books  of  epigrams,  several  of  which  are  devoted  to  his  praise.  In  one  of 
these  he  is  thus  addressed : — 

**  Felix  ingenii,  felix  et  gratisB  opnmqne, 
Laums,  et  antiqnis  non  leve  nomen  avis, 
Quserenti  cuidam  num  plura  his  optet  ?  ut,  inquit, 
£t  prodesse  queam  pluribus,  et  cupiam.*' — ^p.  42. 

Marullus  also  addressed  to  Giovanni,  the  olher  son  of  Pier-Francesco, 
-a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  praise  of  Oaterina  Sforza,  the  widow  of  Girolamo 
Biario,  whom  Giovanni  afterwards  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  captain  of  the  bande  nere,  and  usually  called  H  gran  diavolo^ 
ftither  of  Cosmo  I.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. — ^Epigr.  iv.  64. 

Note  48,  (p.  102.) — ^Ammirato,  Bitratti  d'uomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici, 
62,  65.  Philip  de  Gomines  was  at  Venice  when  Piero  de'  Medici  arrived, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  misfortunes  ;  for,  says  he,  "  I 
loved  the  father."  Piero,  in  recounting  his  disasters,  particularly  dwelt  on 
the  unkindness  of  one  of  his  factors,  who  refused  to  furnish  him  with 
apparel,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  ducats,  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
)]is  brother.     So  true  is  it,  that  ingratitude  is  the  sting  of  misfortune. 

Note  49,  (103.) — Guicciardini,  whilst  he  admits  that  the  citizens  and 
the  French  soldiery  lived  in  mutual  apprehension  and  distrust  of  each 
other,  asserts,  that  they  did  not  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  or  provocation ; 
but  Nardi,  who  was  also  a  Florentine  and  a  contemporary,  and  whose  history 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  internal  transactions  of  the  city,  informs  us,  that 
this  afiray  lasted  more  than  an  hour. — Nardi,  Hist.  di.  Fior.  i.  16.  ^ 
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KoTB  50,  (p.  104.) — ^Machiavelli  has  recorded  this  event  in  his  first 
l)eceniiale : 

**  Lo  strepito  dell'arme  e  de'  cavalli, 
Non  pote  far  che  non  fosse  sentita 
La  voce  d'un  Cappon  fra  cento  Galli. 
Tanto  chel  re  superbo  fe  pftrtita, 
Poscia  che  la  cittate  essere  intese  ; 
Per  mantener  sna  libertate  unita." 

Note  51,  (p.  104.) — "  II  re  fattolo  richiamare  indietro,  perche  era  suo 
familiare,  essendo  stato  oratore  in  Francia  appresso  di  sua  maestk,  som- 
dendo  disse.  Ah  Ciappon,  Ciajtpon,  vol  siete  vn  mat  CiapponJ' — Nardil 
Hist.  Fior.  i.  )  5.     This  royal  equivoque  is  not  worth  a  translation. 

Note  52,  (p.  104.)—"  Sub  verbo  regis."— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  i.  16. 
Jhe  original  treaty  yet  subsists  in  the  Bibliotheca  Naniana,  at  Venice, 
under  the  title  of,  "  Capitula  et  conventiones  inter  Carolum  VIII.  regem 
Francorum  et  populnm  Florentimim.  FlorentioB,  die  XXVI.  Novembris 
MCCCCXCIV.  jnrata  in  Ecclesia  cathedrali,  per  ipsum  regem,  et  priores 
diets  civitatis,  apud  altare  majns,  post  missse  celebrationem." — Morellii^ 
MSS.  Lat.  Bib.  Nanianoe,  p.  125.  Ven.  1776. 

Note  58,  (p.  105.) — ^Alessandro  Benedetti,  in  his  Fatto  darme  del 
TarrOf  p.  0,  states  the  French  army  at  only  twenty -five  thousand — ^viz., 
Horse,  five  thousand ;  Flemish  and  Swiss,  fifteen  tliousaud ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, infantry  of  various  nations ;  but  besides  these,  he  admits,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  auxiliaries. 

Note  54,  (p.  105.) — Bosmini  observes,  that  had  Charles*  ti'oops  main- 
tained better  discipline,  his  conquests  would  have  had  a  chance  of  sta- 
bility, for  that  the  Italian  people  at  that  time  were  greatly  discontented 
with  their  princes,  and  disposed  for  rebellion. — B. 

Note  55,  (p.  106.) — ^It  is  written  in  terza  rima,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  Agostino  Barbadieo.  The  Italian  governments  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  devices  of  their  arms.  "  The  serpent  of  the  house  of 
Sforza  has  changed  the  current  of  the  Tesino,  and  mingled  it  with  that  of 
the  Beno.  The  Florentine  lion,  like  a  dog  that  has  undergone  correction, 
declines  his  head ;  and  the  wolf  of  Siena  has  wandered  from  her  usual 
path."     He  then  calls  on  the  Venetian  state  to  assist  the  common  cause. 

Italia,  once  the  praise  of  every  tongue. 
Now  scarcely  drags  her  languid  steps  along ; 
But  let  thy  glorious  standard,  wide  unfurl'd, 
Tremendous  wave  before  the  shrinking  world ; 
And  bid  thy  winged  lion,  at  whose  sight 
The  forest  tenants  seek  the  shades  of  night. 
Spread  his  broad  vans,  distend  his  serried  jaws. 
Shake  his  strong  mane,  and  ope  liis  sheathed  claws  ; 
Ferrara's  Hercules  shall  strive  in  vain, 
Nemean  like,  to  stretch  him  on  the  plain ; 
Though  to  thy  matchless  glory  adverse  still, 
His  power  is  only  wanting  to  his  will. 

The  lamentations  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy  are  followed  by  a  spirited 
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exhortation  to  a  vigorous  and  uiiited  defence,  and  the  alliance  and  protec- 
tion of  Alfonso  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  chief  of  the  Venetian 
republic. 

Asserter  of  Italia's  rights  and  laws, 

Do  thou  defend  Alfonso's  sacred  cause, 

Nor  trust  barbarian  hordes,  whose  hearts  of  steel 

Relenting  pity  never  taught  to  feel ; 

From  foes  like  these,  intent  on  spoil  and  strife. 

Defend  thy  country's  freedom  with  thy  life ; 

Nor  let  the  serpent  with  his  scaly  train. 

Nor  Gallic  cock,  thy  native  seats  profane. 

This  poem  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  year  1738,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  public,  by  the  learned  Giovambattista  Parisotto,  in  the  Opus- 
coli  of  Caloger^,  tom.  xviii.,  accompanied  with  an  introductory  letter  and 
notes  by  the  editor.  He  is,  however,  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  poem 
was  written  after  Charles  VIII.  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  it  appearing,  from  several  passages,  to  have  been  written  whilst 
Charles  was  on  his  way  through  Italy.  I.  The  author  mentions  Alfonso 
as  king  of  Naples ;  but  he  hod  abdicated  the  crown  before  the  arrival  of 
Charles.  II.  He  expressly  says,  that  the  French  are  yet  in  Tuscany,  and 
proceeding  towards  Rome : 

« e  gi^  son  sopra  TAmo, 

E  van  per  niinar  il  Coloseo." 
And  again, 

" fulminando  va  con  gran  tempesta, 

Verso  I'antico  suo  seggio  Romano." 

"When  the  author  laments  the  condition  of  Romagna — 

**  Lacerata  dal  vulgo  aspro  e  feroce" — 

he  seems  to  advert  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Romagna,  under 
D'Aubigny,  and  not  to  the  tumults  of  the  people,  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
rulers,  as  supposed  by  the  editor. 

Note  56,  (p.  100.) — I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  researchas  into  the 
history  of  this  period,  encountered  many  compositions  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to,  Among  others,  one  entitled.  La  divisionc  di  tutti  H  Christiani, 
a  small  poem  by  Joliannes  dicUts  Florentinust  printed  about  1490,  and 
another,  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Ottave  sui  nuovi  casi  d^ Italia  degli 
anni  1494  e  1495.  Siimmaiipa  printed  in  1495  a  Latin  treatise,  In  Qal- 
los  exoratio,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Italian,  a  Processo  contro  il  Be  di 
Gallia  col  monitore  del  sommo  Past&re,  ch'el  ponga  le  armif  e  sgombH 
F  Italia,  I  have  also  Capitoli  e  sonetti  di  Measer.  Famphilo  Saxo  delle 
guerre  tra  Lodovico  il  Moro,  e  il  re  di  Francia,  (printed  about  1500 ;)  and 
I  have  seen  also  a  poem  :  Discordia  di  tutti  quanti  lifatti,  diesons  stati  in 
Italia,  (printed  about  1496,)  and  another  Lamento  di  Eoma  fatto  nuova-^ 
mente,  (printed  about  1500.) — B, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Note  1,  (p.  108.) — ^From  a  letter  of  cardinfJ  Ascanio  Sforza  to  his 
brother  LodoTico,  published  by  Rosmini,  it  appears  that  the  pope  had  been 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  duke's  project  of  calling  the  French  into  Italy,  and 
had  sought  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  a  league  trith  Alfonso  II.  and  the 
Holy  See.— B. 

Note  2,  (p.  100.)'-This  obedience  was  a  canonical  or  ritual  term, 
which  became  adopted  into  the  diplomacy  of  the  period,  and  meant  the 
homage  paid  to  the  pope  by  princes,  states,  and  their  ambassadors,  on 
various  occasions,  and  especially  on  their  accession  to  the  papal  chair. — ^B. 

NoTB  3,  (p.  109.) — The  minutes  or  heads  of  this  treaty  are  given  hj~ 
Liinig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  795.  Du  Mont,  Corps  diplomat,  iii.,  ii. 
p.  318.  A  copy  is  also  preserved  at  Venice,  which  appears  to  be  different 
from  that  which  has  been  published. — ^Morellii,  Cod.  MSS.  Bib.  Naniane,  126. 

Mote  4,  (p.  110.) — ^These  circumstances  also  explicitly  i^pear  from  the 
Diary  of  Buchard  above  cited,  and  may  ser>-e  to  correct  an  error  at 
Omccisrdini,  who  asserts,  that  the  pope  consented  to  invest  Charles  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Naples.  The  long  negotiations  which  afterwards  took 
place  on  this  subject,  and  which  Guicciardini  himself  relates,  and  the 
silence  of  the  treaty  on  this  head,  are  a  fiill  confirmation,  if  any  were  yet  want> 
ing,  of  the  veracity  of  Burchard.  Respecting  the  investiture  of  the  French  king,, 
it  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,that  in  the  dissertation  of  M.de  Foncemagae 
on  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, xvii.  539,  that  writer  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  at  the  time 
the  pope  delivered  up  the  Turkish  fugitive,  he  also  invested  the  French  king 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  confirmation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, not  adverted  to  by  any  contemporary  hist<»ian,  he  has  produced 
and  published  a  document,  which  pui-ports  to  be  the  act  of  a  notary  public, 
transferring  the  empire  of  the  East  from  Andrea  Paleolugns  to  Charles ; 
said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  duke  De  St.  Aignan,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  presented  by  the  pope  to  Louis  XIV.  M.  de 
Foueemagne  considers  it  as  a  French  lawyer  would  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  a  house ;  and,  not  being  able  to  discover,  that  the  king  appeared  before 
the  notary  to  affirm  the  contract,  is  inclined  to  doubt  its  validity.  These 
doubts  are  increased  by  the  discovery,  that  six  years  afterwards,  Paleologns 
made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  his  empire  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  or 
Spain,  which  he  eovld  not  have  dancj  had  the  previous  disposition  been 
effectual.  I  shall  only  remark  on  one  suspicions  circumstance  respecting 
this  investiture — ^viz.,  that  it  purports  to  bear  date  on  the  eighth  day  of 
September,  1494,  nearly  four  months  before  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Borne, 
and  whilst  the  pope  was  avowedly  hostile  to  his  views.  In  the  present  day, 
when  kingdoms  are  transferred  without  sufiicient  ceremony,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  use  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  to  have  a  precedent  for 
conveying  an  empire  by  the  act  of  a  notary  public. 

Note  5,  (p.  110.) — Soon  after  his  arrival,  some  of  his  suite  were  in- 
sulted by  the  Jews ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ordered  the  Mareschal  de 
Gies  to  inquire  into  the  subject,   and  six  of  them  were    hanged  in  the 
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Campo  di  Flora.    He  also  erected  gaUows  in  different  parts  of  the  eitj, 
and  executed  seYcral  milefaetora : 

"  Par  quoi  Ton  pent  noter 
*'  Que  sa  puissance  etoit  bien  singulier." — ^Vergier  d^Hoimeiir. 
Note  6,  (p.  112.) — It  was  a  common  opinion  (if,  says  Gnicciardini,  we 
may  be  allowed  not  altogether  to  despise  such  reports)  that  the  ghost  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  late  king,  had  appeared  thrice  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  court, 
and  on  his  first  visit  had  mildly  requested,  but  afterwards  commanded  him 
with  threats,  to  announce  to  his  son  Alfonso,  that  all  attempts  to  resist  the 
French  arms  were  hopeless :  and  that  it  was  destined,  that,  after  various 
misfortunes  and  the  loss  of  their  kingdom,  their  family  should  become  ex- 
tinct. The  ghost,  it  seems,  explained  also  the  reason  of  this  calamity, 
which  was  intended  as  a  just  retribution  for  the  enormities  committed  by 
the  Aragonese  against  their  sulijects  ;  and  particularly  for  th^  cruelty  of  Fer- 
dinand, in  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Alfonso,  put  to  death,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Leonardo,  at  Chiaia,  near  Naples,  many  of  his  barons,  whom  he  had 
long  detained  in  prison.  There  was,  however,  no  need  of  a  ghost,  to  excite 
in  Uie  mind  of  Alfonso  those  terrors  which  were  the  consequences  of  his 
guilt,  and  which,  as  Guieoiardini  informs  us,  with  more  probability,  tor- 
mented his  dreams  with  the  images  of  those  whom  he  had  slaughtered, 
and  with  the  ideas  of  an  enraged  pc^ulaee  dragging  him  to  punishment.^ 
Gulcc.  i. 

Note  7,  (p.  112.) — The  following  production  of  Sanazzaro,  although  not 
expressly  applied  to  this  event,  in  any  edition  of  his  works,  sufficiently 
maj-ks  the  subject  on  which  it  was  written. 

SONNET. 

O  thou,  so  long  the  Muse^s  favourite  theme, 

Expected  tenant  of  the  realms  of  light ; 

Now  sunk  for  ever  in  eternal  night. 

Or  recollected  only  to  thy  shame ! 
From  my  polluted  page  thy  hated  name 

I  blot ;  already  on  my  loathing  sight 

Too  long  obtruded ;  and  to  purer  white 

Convert  the  destined  record  of  thy  fame. 

On  thy  triumphant  deeds  far  other  strains 

I  hoped  to  raise ;  but  thou  defraud'st  the  song ; 

ni-omen'd  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  day's  broad  eye. 
Go;  then,  and  whilst  the  Muse  thy  praise  disdains, 

Oblivion's  flood  shall  sweep  thy  name  along. 

And  spotless  and  unstain'd  the  paper  He. 

Antonio  Tebaldeo  has  also  adverted  to  this  event  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
more  remarkable  for  good  sense  than  poetry :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  a  kingdom 
could  have  been  defended  by  immense  treasures,  strong  walls,  poweifiil 
armies,  or  a  commander  of  acknowledged  talents,  Alfonso  might  yet  hare 
maintained  his  sovereignty ;  but  he  who  would  reign  in  safety  ouf^t  to 
know,  that  it  must  be  by  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  not  by  their  dread  of 
him ;  and  whoerer  adopts  a  different  maxim,  will,  in  the  end,  discover  his 
error."  Then,  rising  to  a  higher  strain,  he  exclaims — "  Eternal  disgrace  to 
Italy !  shall  it,  then,  be  read,  that  so  powerful  a  kingdom  could  not  resist 
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the  French  anns  for  a  single  month !  When  Saguntum  was  attacked  by 
Hannibal,  she  defended  herself  to  the  last  extremity,  for  death  itself  is 
sweet  on  behalf  of  a  good  prince." 

Note  8,  (p.  113.)— At  this  juncture  Griuitus  wrote  a  Latin  ode,  in  which 
he  deplores  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  states  and  people  of  Italy,  and 
anticipates  the  approaching  calamities  of  Naples, 
Ah,  why  the  hated  theme  recal, 

Or  bid  me  sing  th'  imperious  Gaul  ? 

Already  tears  enough  are  shed ; 

Of  slaughter'd  friends,  enough  have  bled ; 

Yet,  most  disgraceful  of  our  woes, 

We,  too,  confed'rate  with  our  foes ; 

Our  wealth,  pur  strength,  to  them  resign. 

And  with  their  hostile  standards  join. 
As  thus  extends  the  direful  pest, 

We  perish  by  ourselTCS  opprest; 

And  victims  of  a  mutual  hate, 

Each  from  the  other  meet  our  fate. 

Meanwhile,  his  bands  the  conqueror  calls, 

And  points  to  Rome's  defenceless  walls ; 

And  menaces  the  sacred  band, 

That  round  her  holy  altars  stand ; 

Whilst  the  fierce  soldier,  stain'd  with  blood, 

Hurls  his  proud  spear  in  Tyber*s  flood. 
Oh,  ancient  worth,  for  ever  fled ! 

O,  manes  of  th'  illustrious  dead ! 

Through  your  pale  bands  what  horror  moves. 

Whilst  Jove  the  adverse  cause  approve^! 

Hence,  what  streams  of  blood  shall  flow. 

What  ills  shall  rise,  what  fires  shall  glow ; 

Whilst  Naples  mourns  to  future  times, 

The  victim  of  another's  crimes  ! 

And  sinks  the  Aragonian  star, ' 

Before  the  blazing  god  of  war ! 

'Tis  he  directs  th'  o'erwhelming  flood. 

And  scorns  Italia's  dastard  brood. 

Trembling,  I  mark  the  dread  decree  : 

— Ah,  hapless  Naples,  woe  to  thee ! 
Note  9,  (p.  113.) — Sagredo,  in  his  Memorie  istoriche  de*  nionarchi  Ot- 
tomani,  iirforms  us,  that  Zizim  lived  only  three  days  after  he  was  consigned 
to  Charles,  and  died  at  Terracina,  having  been  poisoned  by  Alexander  VI., 
who  was  induced  to  commit  this  crime  by  the  promise  of  an  immense  re- 
ward from  the  sultan  Bajazet.  "  The  blind  heathens,"  says  the  historian, 
"adored  many  idols;  in  our  days,  the  sole  and  immortal  idol  is  self- 
interest,"  p.  97.  Guicciardini  also  informs  us,  that  he  was  poisoned  at  the 
instance  of  Alexander  VI.,  but  mentions  Naples  as  the  place  of  his  death, 
in  which  last  circumstance  Corio  agrees  with  him,  but  accounts  for  it  by 
the  negligence  of  the  French  monarch. — Stor.  Milan,  vii.  939.  This  latter 
account  is  also  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Burchard,  who  ascertains  not 
only  the  cause,  but  the  day  of  his  death — 15th  February,  the  son  of  the 
Grand  Turk  died  at  Naples,  from  drinking  or  eating  something  that  disagreed 
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with  him.  On  this  eubject  some  curious  documents  remain,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  pope  applied  to'Bajazet  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the  attack 
of  the  French,  and  had  represented  to  him  that  Charles  intended  to  obtain 
the  custody  of  Zizim,  in  order  to  promote  his  views  upon  the  Ottoman  state. 
In  the  reply  of  Bigazet,  (if  so  atrocious  a  production  can  be  considered  as 
authentic,)  he  entreats  that  the  pope  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  his  bro- 
ther Zizim  to  death,  in  such  way  as  he  may  judge  best,  and  thereby  translate 
his  soul  to  another  state,  where  he  may  enjoy  greater  repose.  For  this  de- 
liberate murder,  Bajazet  solemnly  promises  to  pay  to  the  pope  three  hundred 
thousand  gold  ducats  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  domain  for  his  sons,  and 
to  allow  the  Christians  a  free  intercourse  to  his  dominions.  On  another 
occasion  Bajazet  recommends  to  the  pope  a  proper  person  to  be  honoured 
with  the  rank  of  a  cardinal.  Such  was  the  fraternal  intercourse  which,  at 
this  period,  subsisted  between  the  Mahometan  chief  and  the  head  of  the 
Christian  church !  [The  death  of  Zizim,  observes  M.  Henry,  the  French 
translator  of  this  work,  was  attributed  by  many  persons,  at  the  time,  to  his 
excessive  indulgence  in  wine.] 

Note  10,  (p.  114.) — Those  readers  who  maybe  disposed  to  make  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  Trivulzio,  may  consult  with 
great  advantage  Rosmini's  Istoria  intomo  alle  Militari  Imprese  e  alia  Vila 
de  Oian  CHacopOy  TrivtUzio  detto  il  Magno,  the  fifth  chapter  of  which  has 
particular  reference  to  the  events  now  under  notice.  The  biographer  earn- 
estly vindicates  his  hero  from  the  imputation  of  treachery. 

Note  11,  (p.  114.) 

"  Celuy  jour  mesme,  par  maniere  subtille, 
Fut  prins  a  Nosle  le  domp  seigneur  Yirgile ; 
Semblablement  le  conte  Petelinne, 
Qui  aux  Franyoys  cuydoit  faire  de  I'asne." 

Vergier  d'Honneur. 

Note  12,  (p.  114.) "Nisi  dominus  cnstodierit  civitatem,  frustra 

vigilat  qui  cnstodit  earn." — Guicciard.  i.  1,  70. 

Note  13,  (p.  115.) — Vergier  d'Honneur.  Muratori  states  the  number 
of  his  army,  on  his  entering  Naples,  at  thirty  thousand  men,  Independent  of 
the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  Tuscan  fortresses,  in  the  states  of  the  church, 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Neapolitan  state. — Annali,  ix.  579. 

Note  14,  (p.  116.)— ^arrfi.  Vita  di  Antonio  Giacomino  Tebaldini  Ma- 
lespini,  p.  18.  Fior,  1597.  The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Italian 
states  received,  however,  a  severe  reprehension  from  the  pen  of  Antonio 
Tebaldeo,  who,  with  honest  indignation,  has  thus  recorded  the  degradation 
of  his  country  : 

SONNET, 

Not  with  so  prompt  a  foot,  fierce  Hannibal 

Rush'd  o'er  thy  fields ;  nor  e'er,  amid  th'  alarms 
Of  Gothic  fury  and  barbarian  aims, 
Didst  thou  so  tame  and  unresisting  fiill — > 

Ah,  whence  these  terrors  that  thy  sons  appal. 
Inglorious  Italy  !  whilst  forward  springs 
The  Gallic  cock,  and  claps  his  conqu'ring  wings ; 
Nor  hears  the  voice  of  answering  vengeance  call  ? 
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Just  is  thy  doom :  for  nov  that  hoiloiu'cl  earth. 
That  gave  to  Scii»o  asd  CandUiis  birth» 
Surdanapalns,  Midas,  Crassns  claiiB. 
Oiice>  in  thy  hotter  days,  a  caekliBg  goose. 
From  the  Tarpeian  rock  could  scare  thy  foes ; 
-*  Now  ea^es,  serpents,  lions — all  are  tame. 
This  mde  prodaction  of  a  contemporary  poet,  may  at  least  serve  to  call  to 
recollection  the  elegant  sonnet  of  Vinoenzo  FUicaja,  written  ahonttwo  cen- 
turies afterwards,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  French 
and  the  Imperialists  made  Italy^onee  more  the  theatre  of  their  hostilities. 

SONNET, 

ItaKa !  thon  to  whom  in  evil  hour, 
The  fatal  boon  of  beauty  nature  gave, 
Yet  on  thy  front  the  sentence  did  engrave, 
That  ceaseless  woe  should  be  thy  only  dower ! 

Ah,  were  that  beauty  less,  or  more  thy  power ! 
That  he  who  new  compels  thee  to  his  arms, 
Might  gaze  with  cold  indifiTrence  on  thy  charms, 
Or  tremble  at  thine  eye's  indignant  lower !  * 

Then  shonldst  thou  not  observe,  in  glitt'ring  line, 
From,  the  high  Alps  embattled  throngs  descend* 
And  Gallic  herds  pollute  thy  Po's  clear  wave ; 

Nor,  whilst  encompass'd  close  by  spears  not  thine, 
Shouldst  thou  by  foreign  hands  tliy  rights  defend, 
Gonqn'ring  or  conquer'd,  evermore  a  slave. 

Note  15,  (p.  116.) — The  Italian  and  French  historiaos  fully  concur  in 
their  accounts  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Charles  at  Naples.  "  He  passed 
his  days,"  says  Bosmini,  *<  in  feasting  and  pleasures,  wholly  forgetting  what 
was  due  to  his  new  subjects,  who  meantime  were  cruelly  oppressed  and  out- 
raged by  his  licentious  soldiery." — B. 

Note  16,  (p.  117.) — "He  went  sometimes,'*  says  Gomines,  translating 
the  appellation  into  French,  "  au  Mont  imperiale  ;"  which  has  led  his  com- 
mentator, Denis  Sauvage,  to  conjecture  that  he  went  "en  manteau  impe- 
rialcj  pour  venir  a  ce  qu*ancuns  disent  quHlfut  couronni  pour  empereur 
de  Constantinople**  Such  is  the  authority  on  which  an  historiographer  du 
tres  Ckritien  Soi,  Henri  II.,  would  imply  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
monarchs  to  the  empire  of  the  east ! — Mem.  de  Com.  vii.  14.  This  palace 
was  built  by  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  on  his  return  from  his  suecessM 
expedition  against  the  Turks  at  Otranto.  A  very  curious  account  <^  it  is 
given  in  the  Vergier  dHonneur  of  Andre  de  la  Vigne. 

Note  17,  (p.  117.) — "And  after  dinner  the  king  went  to  the  list«»,  where 
the  jousting  was  to  be,  and  there  he  found  assembled  many  lords,  some  Flo- 
rentines among  the  rest,  and  ladies  of  the  eountry,  especially  of  Naples ; 
the  lists  were  formed  in  the  great  street,  near  the  CastelNuovo,  and  opposite 
a  church  founded  by  a  king  of  Sidly,  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  And  the  said 
jousts  continued  from  day  to  day,  from  Wednesday,  2%rd  of  April,  till  the 
1st  of  May.  And  the  holders  of  the  jousts  were  named  ree^eetively,  Ghas- 
tillon  and  BourdiUon." — ^Verg.  d'Honneur. 

Note  18,  (p.  118.) — ^Dr.  Bobertson  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Ferdi- 
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nand^  "  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  -violating  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood." — Hist,  of  Charles  V.  book  i. 
Ferdinand  having  succeeded  to  the  undisputed  soyereignty  of  Sicily  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  John,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  the  brother  of  Alfonso  I. 

Note  19,  (p.  120.) — Machiavelli  thus  animadTerts  on  the  conduct  of  Lo* 
dovico  on  this  occasion,  in  his  first  Decennale : 

"  Conobbe  allor  la  sua  stultitia  certa; 
E  dubitando  cader  nella  fossa 
Che  con  tanto  sudor  s'havea  aperta, 
N^  li  bastando  sua  natui*al  possa, 

Feoe  quel  Duca,  per  salvare  il  tutto« 
Co'l  Papa,  Imperio,  e  Marco,  testa  grossa.** 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what  simplicity  Philip  de  Comines,  who 
was  then  ambassador  of  the  French  king  at  Venice,  relates  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of  the  Venetian  Doge  and  se- 
nators, who  flattered  him  with  personal  attentions,  and  assurances  of  amity, 
till  this  formidable  league,  which  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  proclaimed 
with  extraordinary  magnificence  at  Venice,  was  fnUy  completed.  This  nar* 
ration,  which  occupies  the  15th  chapter  of  his  seventh  book,  is  highly  intO'- 
festing,  and  deserves  an  attentive  perusal. 

Note  20,  (p.  121,) — This  treaty  is  preserved  in  Liinig,  Codex  Italiae  di- 
plomaticus,  i.  111. 

Note  21,  (p.  121.) — ^**A11  the  offices  and  places,"  says  Comines,  "were 
given  in  twos  and  threes  to  the  French."  Giannone,  misunderstanding 
this  passage,  says,  ^^All  the  places  were  given  to  two  or  three  French- 
men."— Storia  di  Napoli,  xxix.  2. 

For  a  very  just  account  of  the  general  character  of  the  French  in  their 
conquests,  see  Bobertson's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  b.  ii. 

Note  22,  (p.  122.) — "  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  populace,  inclined  to 
hope  for  more  than  is  reasonable,  to  endure  less  than  in  reason  should  be 
endured,  and  to  be  always  discontented  with  things  as  they  are.  This  is 
more  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  who,  among  all  the  nations 
of  Italy,  are  noted  for  being  the  most  unstable  and  the  most  eager  after 
novelty." — Guicciard.  lib.  ii.  i.  90. 

That  the  Neapolitans  should  express  their  aversion  cautiously,  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  a  military  government,  cannot  be  surprising;  yet  the 
voice  of  complaint  was  not  wholly  silent,  and  the  following  lines  of  Crinitus, 
addressed  to  Bernardo  Caraffa,  one  of  tlie  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  may  be 
considered  as  the  expression  of  a  national  sentiment : 

ODE. 

Thy  sad  lament,  my  fiiend,  forbear ; 
No  longer  pour  the  fruitless  tear. 
Enough  to  patriot  sorrows  given, 
Think  not  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 

We  feel  the  fates,  and  own  their  sway. 
Whilst  Naples  sinks,  a  hapless  prey ; 
Her  iron  bondage  doom'd  to  mourn, 
Till  that  auspicious  hour  return, 
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When  to  his  natiye  soil  restor'd, 
She  hails  again  her  former  lord ; 
Him  who  recals  her  ancient  fame, 
And  vindicates  her  honoor'd  name. 

Yet  when  that  happier  dawn  shall  rise. 
My  mortal  vision  ill  descries ; 
And  dubious  is  the  voice  divine, 
Responsive  from  Apollo's  shrine. 

But,  hark !  along  the  sounding  poles, 
Signal  of  hope,  the  thunder  roUs ; 
And  soon  th'  avenging  holt  shall  fiall 
That  checks  the  fiiry  of  the  Gaul. 

Note  23,  (p.  122.) — Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli.  vi.  617  (681),  and 
after  him  Giannone  (lib.  xxix.  cap.  il.  389),  positively  assert,  that  the  pope, 
alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  king,  .expedited  to  him  the  bull  of  investiture, 
and  appointed  a  legate,  who  performed  the  ofSce  of  coronation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  these  two  judicious  and  national  historians  have 
on  this  occasion  fallen  into  an  error.  Benedetti,  in  his  Fatto  d  arme  sul 
TarrOf  asserts,  that  Alexander  positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  king ;  in  consequence  of  which  Charles,  forgetting  his  expedition  to 
Jerusalem,  threatened  to  overturn  the  governments  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  p.  9.  The  negative  opinion  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
French  annalists.  Qomines  coldly  informs  us,  that  the  king  was  crowned, 
liv.  vii.  chap.  14;  and  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  although  he  minutely  describes 
the  ceremony  in  which  Charles  swore  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  enumerates  the  chief  of  the  French  nobility  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion,  neither  notices  the  papal  investiture,  nor  even  asserts  that  any 
coronation  took  place.  The  subsequent  flight  of  Alexander,  on  the  second 
visit  of  the  king  to  Rome,  may  also  be  admitted  as  an  additional  proof,  that 
he  had  not  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  granting  his  sanction  for 
^e  coronation. 

Note  24,  (p.  123.) — It  was  most  probably  also  on  this  occasion,  that 
Baffaello  Brandolini,  called  Lippo  Brandolini  il  Giovane,  made  a  panegyric 
oration  before  the  king,  which  he  immediately  turned  into  verse ;  on  which 
Charles  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  Magnus  orator ,  summus  poeta  !  It  is 
certain  that  the  monarch  conferred  on  Raffaello  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
crowns,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  diploma,  which  bears  date  at  Castel 
Capuano,  the  18th  May,  1495 ;  in  wliich  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his 
bounty,  the  services  which  Raflfaello  had  rendered  and  might  yet  render  to 
the  king,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  to  advantage. 
In  this  diploma  he  is  said  to  have  been  cacus  a  tiativUate  ;  but  Mazzuchelli 
conjectures,  from  his  appellation  of  Lippo,  that  he  wa;s  not  bom  blind. — 
Mazz.  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  vi.  2018.  tit,  Brandolini.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impro- 
bable that  Brandolini,  and  not  Pontano,  made  the  oration  before  the  king  on. 
his  coronation  at  Naples. 

Note  26,  (p.  124.) — ''  A  good  knight  and  daring,"  says  Comines,  "  but 
of  small  wisdom.    He  did  not  rise  till  midday." — Mem.  viii.  chap.  i.  217. 
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Note  26,  (p.  125.) — "  Monday,  Ist  June,  the  king  entered  Borne,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  tlie  cardinal  Santa  Clemente — immediately  after, 
as  a  good  and  true  catholic,  he  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  make  his 
offerings." — Vergier  d'Honneur. 

Note  27,  (p.  125.) — "  Et  apres  la  grant  messe  alia  reoir  le  corps  de  ma- 
dame  Saincte  Rose,  qui  repose  au  dit  Viterbe  en  chair  et  en  os,  et  n'est  que 
transie." — ^Vergier  d'  Honneur. 

Note  28,  (p.  129.) — "  A  man  named  Entraigues ;  a  very  had  person," 
says  Comines,  Uv.  viii.  chap.  iii. 

Note  29,  (p.  129.) — At  Lucca,  says  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  the  king 
"  Fut  festie  moult  honnorablement. 
En  submettant  la  ville  entierement : 
Les  corps,  les  biens  des  hommes  et  des  femmes, 
A  son  plaisir  et  bon  commandemcnt. 
Pour  le  servir  de  cueur,  de  coi"ps,  et  dames." 

Note  30,  (p.  130.) — "  Tant  pour  la  honte,  qu'll  cause  des  grans  vivres 
qui  y  estoient,"  says  Comines,  viii.  4 :  a  passage  which  is  perfectly  inteUi* 
gible;  although  his  commentator,  Sauyages,  suggests  the  alteration  of 
honte  to  honte. 

Note  31,  (p.  131.) — Cornazzano,  in   one   of  his  sonnets,  enumerates 
twenty  of  these  tributary  rivers ;  and  he  might  have  recorded  as  many  more  : 
*^  Non  ti  moravigliar  se'  1  Po  vien  grosso 
A  primavera,  e  cresce  in  Ferrarese ; 
Vinti  gran  fiumi  gli  fanno  le  spese 
Di  neve  alpestre,  che  gli  scolla  adosso,"  &c. 

Note  32,  (p.  131.) — Siguor  Bosmini  speaks  at  length  of  a  mission  of  a 
herald  to  the  Venetian  commissaries,  who  dismissed  him  haughtily.  The 
same  author  estimates  the  cannon  of  the  French  army  at  42. — B. 

Note  33,  (p.  133.) — Mr.  Boscoe  speaks  only  of  the  Italian  soldiery,  but 
Siguor  Bosmini,  who  has  investigated  this  period  of  history  with  singular 
diligence,  proves  that  the  disorder  on  this  occasion  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  formed  a  large  body  in  the  allied  army,  and 
who  laid  aside  every  other  consideration  in  their  eagerness  for  plunder. — B. 

Note  34,  (p.  133.) — Among  this  booty  were  some  singular  articles  :— 
*'  There  was  found  a  book,  in  which  were  portraits  of  a  number  of  women 
whom  the  captains  had  forced  in  different  cities,  which  they  canied  with 
them  as  souvenirs."^Cono,  Storia  di  Milano,  949.  Benedetti  asserts,  that 
he  saw  this  invaluable  treasure. — ^Fatto  d'arme  del  Tarro,  p.  31. 

Note  35,  (p.  133.) — Summonte  asserts,  that  two  thousand  of  the  French, 
and  four  thousand  Italians,  Were  slain  in  this  engagement ;  Storia  di  Napoli, 
iii.  582 ;  but  the  number  is  exaggerated.  The  slaughter  of  the  Italians  was 
in  the  proportion  of  more  than  ten  to  one  of  the  French,  who  lost  only  from 
two  to  three  hundred  men.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  French,  who  massacred  all  those  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
without  making  any  prisoners,  whilst  such  of  the  French  as  were  taken  by 
the  Italians  were  well  treated,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  their  liberty. 
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In  an  intemew,  which  Comines  had  soon  after  the  Vattle,  with  the  mtrqnis 
of  Mantua,  that  commander  recommended  to  him  the  piiaoners,  and  pcuti-^ 
cnlazly  his  nnde  Ridolfo,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  living ;  **  but  I  well  knew 
the  contrary,"  says  Comines;  "howeyer,  I  assured  him  all  the  prisoners 
would^e  well  treated,  and  recommended  to  his  care  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon, 
whom  they  had  in  their  hands.  The  prisonei-s  we  had  were  quite  easy  to 
be  arranged  about,  for  we  had  none  at  all;  a  thing  that  never  before  hap- 
pened in  any  battle.** — ^Mem.  viii.  vii.  233. 

KoTE  36,  (p.  134.) — Mochiavelli,  in  his  Decennale^  i.  57,  seems  to  con- 
cede the  victory  to  the  French : 

•*  Di  sangiie  il  fiume  parea  ^  vedello, 
Bipien  d'uomini  e  d*arme,  e  di  cavagli, 
Caduti  sotto  al  Gallico  coltello. 
Gosi  gli  Italian'  lasciaio  andagli ; 
£  lor,  senza  temer  gente  awersara 
Ginnson  in  Asti,  e  sens'  altri  travagH." 

KoTB  37,  (p.  134.) — k  sudden  rise  of  the  Taro,  occasioned  by  the  heavy 
rains,  added  to  the  confiision  of  the  allies,  who,  however,  afler  they  had 
got  over  their  first  terrors,  withdrew  to  their  quarters  in  good  order. — B. 

Note  38,  (p.  136.) 

"  Dant  sua  Bomanis  victse  cognomina  gentes, 
£t  jam  patratum  testificantur  opus  : 
At  nondum  victi  dederant  tibi  nomina  Franci, 
Heec  tibi  venture  nuntia  laodis  erat.** 

Note  39,  (p.  135.) 

"  Bii  patrii,  qnomm  Ausonia  est  sub  numine,  tuque 
Tu  Latii,  Satume,  pater,  quid  gens  tua  tantum 
Est  merita  ?     An  quidquam  snperest  dirique  gravisqne 
Quod  sit  inexhaustum  nobis  ?     Ecquod  genus  usquam 
Aversum  usque  adeo  caelum  tulit  ?     Ipsa  labores, 
Parthenope,  die  prima  tnos,  die  fauera  regum, 
£t  spolia,  et  praedas,  captivaque  colla  tuorum. 
An  stragem  infandam  memorem,  sparsumque  cruorem 
GaJlorumque,  Italumque  paid  discrimine,  quum  jam 
Sanguineum,  et  defancta  virum,  defdnctaque  equorum 
Corpora  volventem,  cristasque  atque  arma  trahentem 
Eridanus  pater  acciperet  rapido  agmine  Tarmm  ?" 

KoTS  40,  (p.  138.) — The  number  which  quitted  Novara  was  about  fiva 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  six  hundred  were  able 
to  perform  duty. — Comines,  viii.  10. 

KoTE  41,  (p.  139.) — "  By  some  inscrutable  destiny,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Italy,  our  chiefest  men  of  letters  all  prematurely 
perished,  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Giovanni  Pico  Mirandula,  Angelo  Poli- 
tiano.  With  the  liberty  of  Italy,  its  learning  seemed  departing  from  amongst 
us,  and  those  who  had  given  the  men  of  learning  their  munificent  aid ; 
among  others,  that  wise  and  excellent  man,  Lorenzo  de' Medici." — Criiiitus] 
de  honesta  Discipl.  xv.  ix. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Note  1 ,  (p.  140.) — "  'Tis  horrible/'  says  Comines,  "  eyea  to  speak  of 
this  marria^;  thou^  there  have  been  soTeral  such  iu  this  faauly.'*— . 
Mem.  de  Comiiies,  yiiU  xiy. 

Note  2,  (p.  141.)-- Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli,  iii.  vi.  583,  He  is 
eommemorated  by  the  following  lines,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S. 
Domenico,  at  Naples : 

"  Ferrandum,  Mors  seva,  diu  fugis  arma  gerentem ; 
Mox  positis,  qasnam  gloria?  fraude  necas.'* 

Note  8,  (p.  144.) — ^The  epiti^h  which  LodoTieo  caused  to  be  placed 
over  the  body  of  his  child  displays  his  arrogance  in  the  midst  of  his  grief: 

**  Infelix  partus,  amisi  ante  yitam  quam  in  lucem  ederer ;  infelicior  quod 
matri  morions  yitam  ademi,  et  parentem  cousorte  sua  orbari.  In  tam 
adytrso  fitto  hoe  solum  mihi  potest  jncnndum  esse,  quod  diri  parentes  me 
Ludoyiens,  et  Beatrix,  Mediolanenses  duces,  gennere,  1497,  tertio  nonas 
Jannarii."— Gorio,  Storia  di  Milan,  yii.  962. 

Note  4,  (p.  145.) — ^Among  these  was  the  Greek  Marallus,  who  has 
deyoted  the  following  hyperbolical  lines  to  her  memory : 

"  S<^Tent  Eridanus  tumidarum  flumina  aquarum ; 

Solyeiat,  et  populis  non  leyis  horror  erat. 
Quippe,  graris  Pyrrhe  metnentes  tempera  cladis, 

Credebant  simili  crescere  flumen  aqua. 
Ille  dolor  Aierat  ssyus,  laaymaBque  ftxturi 

Fnneris,  et  justts  dona  paranda  noyis : 
Scilicet  et  fluyios  tasgnnt  tna  acerba,  Beatrix, 

Funera,  nedum  homines  mcestaque  corda  yiri." — ^Epigr.  iy. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  ieomed  Pontico  '\^mnio  wrote  four  books  of 
Latin  elegies,  '<  historiis  Grscorum,  et  fisbulis  reconditis  refertos,  pulcher- 
rimaque  inyentione  digestos  f  from  the  perusal  of  which,  Ludovico,  it 
seems,  deriyed  great  consolation.—- Zeno  IHss.  Yos.  ii.  did.  These  elegies 
have  not  been  printed. 

Note  5,  (p.  146.) — "  7th  June,  there  was  a  secret  consistory,  in  which 
our  serene  lord  erected  the  city  of  Beneyento  into  a  duchy,  and  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  cardinals  who  were  present,  conferred  the  same  on  the 
most  illustrious  lord  Gioyanni  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  his  holiness* 
captain-general,  and  dear  son,  and  after  him  to  his  heirs  and  successors.'* — 
Burchard.  Diar. 

Note  6,  (p.  147.)-—"  Era  medesimamente  fama,  se  pero  h  degno  di  cre^^ 
dersi  tanta  enormitk,  che  nell'  amor  di  Madonna  Lucrezia  concorressino. 
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non  solamente  i  due  fratelli,  ma  eziandio  il  padre  medesimo.*' — Guicciard. 
Storia  d'  Ital.  iii.  1.  182.  "  There  were  convincing  proofe,"  says  the  com- 
piler, Moreri,  "  that  Csesar  was  the  author  of  this  fratricide ;  for  besides 
his  ambitious  views,  he  could  not  endure  that  the  Duke  of  Gandia  should 
share  with  him  the  favours  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  their  sister  and  mistress." 

Note  7,  (p.  147.) — Gordon,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  (Lond.  1720, 
folio,)  not  only  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Tomaso  Tomasi,  that  Ciesar 
was  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder,  but  has  given  at  great  length  the  private 
conferences  between  him  and  the  assassins  hired  for  this  purpose,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  if  he  had  himself  been  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the 
same  manner,  he  has  also  favoured  us  with  the  private  conversation  between 
Caesar  and  the  duke,  on  their  last  interview  in  the  streets  of  Rome : 
"  Caesar  wished  him  much  pleasure,  and  so  they  parted." — A  mode  of  writ  • 
ing,  which  reduces  history  below  the  level  of  romance. 

Note  8,  (p.  152.) — ^Nardi  informs  us,  that  this  attempt  was  made  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1497.  According  to  the  same  author,  Piero  de* 
Medici  approached  so  near  to  the  city  walls  as  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  came  in  throngs,  as  to  a  spectacle,  to  take  a  view  of  him  and  his 
associates,  but  gave  no  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  his  cause.  He  re- 
mained there  about  two  hours  ;  and  being  molested  by  the  small-arms  from 
the  fortress,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  behind  the  wall  of  one  of  the  foun< 
tains  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  historian,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Savonarola,  gives  a  singulcu:  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  m.agi8trates,  and 
of  his  own  credulity,  in  relating,  that  Girolamo  Benivieni,  the  celebrated 
Florentine  poet,  who  wos  himself  a  warm  enthusiast,  was  despatched  to" 
consult  Savonarola  on  the  attempt  made  by  Piero  de'  Medici,  which  had 
occasioned  the  magistrates  great  alarm.  Wlien  Savonarola,  who  was  engaged 
in  reading,  raised  his  head,  and  said  to  Benivieni :  **  Modicas  fidei,  quare 
dubitasti  ?  Know  you  not  that  God  is  with  you  ?  Go,  and  inform  the  magis- 
trates, from  me,  that  I  shall  pray  to  God  for  the  city,  and  that  they  may 
entertain  no  fears  ;  for  Piero  de'  Medici  will  come  as  far  as  the  gates,  and 
will  return  without  having  effected  anything."  "  And  so,"  says  the  historian, 
"  it  proved."—  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  ii.  37. 

Note  9,  (p.  162.)— To  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni,  who  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Medici,  Politiano  had  inscribed,  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  bis 
Sylvia,  entitled  Jmbra  ;  at  the  same  time  applauding  him  for  his  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  exhorting  him  to  persevere  in  the  study  of  it* 
His  untimely  death  is  lamented  in  a  sonnet  of  Bernardo  Accolti,  called 
i'  Unico  Aretino : 

"  lo  che  gi4  fii  tesor  de  la  natura, 

Con  man  legate,  scinto,  e  scalzo  vegno 
A  porre  il  giovin  coUo  al  duro  legno, 
E  ricever  vil  paglia  in  sepoltura. 
Figli  exemplo  di  me  chi  s'assicura 
In  potentia  mortal,  fortuna,  o  regno ; 
Che  spesso  viene  al  mondo,  al  cielo,  a  sdegno 
Chi  la  felicitii  sua  non  misura. 
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£  tu  che  leTi  a  me  gemme,  e  tesauro, 
La  consorte,  i  figlioli,  la  vita  mesta ; 
Ghe  piu  poi  troverrei  un  Turco,  un  Mauro  I 
Fammi  una  grazia  almen,  turba  molesta, 
A  colei,  cui  tanto  amo,  in  piatto  d'auro, 
Fa  presentar  la  mia  tagliata  testa." 

Opere  d'Accolti.  Ed.  Fir.  1514. 
NoiB  10,  (p.  162.) 

"  E  quel  condusse  in  su  le  Tostre  murA 
U  Yostro  gran  rtbello,  onde  ne  nacque, 
Bi  cinque  cittadini  la  sepoltura." 

MaccMaTel.  Decennale,  1. 

KoTB  11,  (p.  156.) — Guicciard.  iv.  1,  207. — On  this  occasion  Cfssar  is 
supposed  to  have  carried  with  him  an  immense  treasure,  and  even  the  horses 
of  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  been  shod  with  silver.  His  magnificent 
entrance  into  Ghinon  is  described  by  Brantome. — Mem.  227,  Ed.  Leyde, 
1 722.  Gordon's  Life  of  Alex.  VI.  180.  The  divorce  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
his  marriage- contract  with  Anne  of  Bretagne,  appear  in  the  collection  of  Du 
Mont,  iii.  404,  405. 

Note  12,  (p.  356.) — This  circumstance  is  adverted  to  in  the  following 
sonnet,  prefixed  to  an  Italian  translation  in  MS.  of  the  Life  of  Savonarola, 
from  the  Latin  of  Giovon  Francesco  Pico,  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  At 
the  close  of  the  work  is  a  large  collection  of  miracles,  attributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary and  unfortunate  man.  The  person  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  //  Tiranno  is  undoubtedly  Piero  de'  Medici : 

"  Alma  cittk,  che  al  faoco,  al  onda, 

Vedesti  in  preda  1  tre  martiri  eletti, 

E  tra  le  pene  acerbe,  e  tra  dispetd, 

Lieti  insieme  provor  morte  gioconda, 
Godi,  che  d'ogni  ben  tosto  fecouda 

Ti  mostran  di  profeti  i  santi  detti ; 

E  tu,  che  sei  regina  de'  profeti, 

Ove  il  fallo  abondo,  la  grazia  abonda« 
II  tuo  ricco,  onorato,  altiero  fiume, 

Che  si  nasconde  il  gran  tesoro  in  seno, 

Di  quel  sacro  divin  cenere  sparso, 
Vedra  morto  il  Tiranno,  spento  ed  arso 

Ogn  'infidel,  e'l  vizio  venir  meno, 

Ed  apparir  nnova  luce,  e  nuovo  lume.'' 

For  the  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  of  Savonarola,  see  Life  of  Lor.  de' 
Medici,  310. 

Note  13,  (p.  156.)  —  Savonarola,  bom  in  Ferrara,  1462,  and  entered 
very  young  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time,  even  for  the  contemplation  of  philosophers.  He  appears, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  solely  occupied  with  his  religious  zeal ; 
but  afterwards,  residing  in  a  city  like  Florence,  torn  by  political  contests,  he 
Was  impelled  partly  by  his  place  in  popular  favour,  partly  by  his  personal 
VOL.    L  FF 
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ambition,  to  seek  to  emulate  at  once,  as  it  bas  been  said,  Jeremiah  anci 
Demosthenes,  to  take  part  in  pnblic  aflfairs,  and  to  embrace  the  side  opposed 
to  the  Medici. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works,  which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  but 
are  now  no  longer  read,  presents  a  curious  medley  of  theology,  polities^ 
ascetic  treatises,  and  revolutionary  diatribes.  Th^re  you  find,  side  by  side 
A  Manual  for  a  Con/essar,  and  an  Invective  against  the  Pope;  The 
Triumph  of  the  CrosSy  and  A  Word  to  the  Magistrates;  treatises  On 
Humility  J  On  Prayer,  On  the  Mass,  On  the  Lords  Prayer,  and  A  Reply 
to  the  Pope  ;  or.  Reasons  against  the  Pope*s  decision ;  an  Exposition  of" 
the  Revelations,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  &c.  These  works,  printed  in  the  first  instance  at  Florence,  by 
Bonaccorsi  and  |by  Morgiani,  were,  most  of  them,  translated  into  French » 
and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  1633 — lft40. ,  Many  works  were  written  in  defence 
of  this  personage,  principally  by  Domenico  BeniTieni,  and  the  notary  Filippa 
Cioni.  From  one  of  the  productions  of  the  latter,  we  learn  that  the  Conclu- 
sions, published  against  Savonarola,  which  ahnost  all  the  historians  have 
assigned  to  a  Franciscan,  were  in  reaUty  sent  forth  in  the  name  of  ait 
Augustin,  Fra  Leonardo. 

It  would  appear  that  these  Conclusions,  and  the  contest  which  arose  in 
consequence  between  the  two  oi-ders,  led  the  way  to  Savonarola's  trial  and 
execution.  It  is  said,  that  the  two  orders  inveighing  against  each  other 
as  heretics,  an  Augustin  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Dominican  on  the  other^ 
offered  to  walk  barefoot  through  a  burning  pile,  and  tbat  the  magistrates 
were  under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  this  exhibition,  which  was  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  7th  April,  1498.  The  sight  of  the  flames  intimidated 
the  champions,  one  of  whom  took  to  flight,  and  the  other  refused  to  approach 
the  fire,  without  the  consecrated  Host  in  his  hand.  This  not  being  per> 
mitted,  the  populace  on  tbe  other  side,  rose,  forced  the  Dominican  monastery, 
entered  it  furiously,  and  this  led  to  Savonarola's  arrest.  After  his  deaths 
his  confessions,  forced  from  him  by  the  torture,  were  published.  They 
contain  many  extravagant  propositions,  but  nothing  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  condemnation  to  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  He  was  executed  on 
23rd  May,  1498,  at  the  age  of  46  ;  he  died  firmly. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Savonarola  had  among  his  admirers  and 
panegyrists,  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  among  them,  Marsilia 
Ficino,  and  several  other  celebrated  poets.  The  epigram  composed  on  the 
occurrence  of  his  death,  by  Giovan  Antonio  Flaminio,  is  curious; 

"  Dum  fera  flamma  tuos,  Hieronime,  pascitur  artus, 
Religio  sacras  dilanista  comas, 
Flerit,  et :  Oh !  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammae, 
Parcite :  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo." 

Giovan  Francesco  Pico  della  Mirandula  wrote  a  life  of  Savonarola,  in  which 
he  aggrandized  his  hero  into  a  saint. — B. 

NoTB  14,  (p.  158.) — ^It  was  probably  on  this  disastrous  event,  that  the 
anguish  of  Piero  de'  Medici  burst  forth  in  the  following  sonnet ;  which,  al- 
though incorrect  and  unpolished,  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings.  It  is  now  first  printed  from  the  original  in  the  Lau- 
Yentian  library ,  which  appears  there  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state : 
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SONETTO. 

"  Non  posso  far  che  gli  occhi  non  m'inacqui, 
Pensando  quel  ch'io  sono,  e  quel  ch'io  ero  ; 
D'aver  diletto  mai  piu  non  spero 
In  fdcun  nido  com*  in  quel  ch'io  nacqui.  ■ 

Per  certo  ch'a  fortuna  troppo  spiacqui, 
£  chil  cognosca  credi  che'l  si  a  1  vero ; 
Sofert'  ho  in  pace,  e  gi^  non  mi  dispero, 
Con  tutto  clie  noa  I'ira  il  viso  imbiacqui. 

lo  m'assomiglio  al  legno  in  alto  mare, 
Che  per  fortuna  I'arbore  sta  torto, 
Cangio  le  Tele  e  sto  per  annegare. 

Se  non  perisco  ancor,  guigner6  in  porto. 
Fortuna  sa  quel  ch*ella  sa  ben  fare, 
Sana  in  un  punto  chi  ^  quasi  morto. 

lo  son  fuor  del  mio  orto, 
Dice  il  proTerbio ;  odi  parola  adoma 
Che  chi  non  muor  qualche  volta  ritoma.'* 

SONNET. 

When  all  my  sorrows  past  I  call  to  mind. 

And  what  I  am,  with  what  I  was  compare ; 

Ko  more  allowed  those  dear  delights  to  share, 

Alone  to  thee,  my  native  spot,  confined, 
Tears  dim  my  eyes.    Tet  though  with  looks  mikind 

Vindictive  fortune  still  pursuea  me  near, 

Firm  as  I  may  her  iiijuries  I  bear ; 

In  spirit  ardent,  but  with  heart  resigned. 
Like  some  storm-beaten  bark,  that  o'er  the  deep 

Dismantled  drires,  the  sport  of  every  blast, 

I  speed  my  way,  and  hourly  wait  my  doom, 
Tet  when  I  trace  the  many  dangers  past, 

Hope  still  revives ;  my  destined  course  I  keep, 

And  trust  to  fate  for  happier  hours  to  come. 

Note  15,  (p.  161.)  —  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  iv.  1.  235;  Muratori 
Aunali  d'  Ital.  ix.  597.  Macchiavelli  also  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in 
his  first  Deoennale : 

"  Lungo  sarebbe  narrar  tutti  i  torti, 
Tutti  gl'  inganni  corsi  in  quell'  assedio, 
E  tutti  i  cittadin,  per  febbre  mortL" 

Note  16,  (p.  161.)— Kerli,  Commentarii.  iv.  84.  The  unhappy  fate  fo 
Vitelli  is  eommemorated  by  Ant.  Fr.  Ranieri,  in  the  following  not  inelegant 
lines: 

"  Urbis  ut  ingratsB  scelus,  et  victricia  Panli 
Audiit  immiti  colla  resecta  manu, 
Scipiadnm  major,  Tua  quid  benefacta,  Vitelli, 
Quid  valuere  mea  ?  ah,  dixit  et  ingemuit." 
ff2 
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Kardi  infonns  as,  that,  altbough  no  charge  hut  that  of  disohedience 
coald  he  proved  against  Yitelli  hefore  his  execution,  many  of  his  letters 
were  afterwards  discovered  which  manifested  his  treachery. — Hist.  Fior.  iii. 
61.  This  mode  of  executing  a  person  first,  and  ohtaining  the  proofe  of  liis 
guilt  afterwards,  is  not  greatly  to  he  commended,  and  affords  too  much 
reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  documents  were  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  an  act  of  odious  and  Ulegal  severity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'  Note  1,  (p.  364.) — ^When  the  news  of  the  marriage  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  of  his  being  honoured  hy  Louis  XII.  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
was  received  at  Rome,  great  rejoicings  took  place;  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Burchard,  were  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  discreditable  to  the 
pontiff  and  the  apostolic  see.  "23rd  May,  there  arrived  a  courier  from 
France,  announcing  that  duke  Caesar  had  contracted  matrimony  with  the 
illustrious  Lady  d'Albret,  on  Sunday,  12th  of  this  month.  There  also 
eame  intelligence  that  the  king  of  France  had  admitted  the  said  duke  into 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  a  distinguished  honour.  The  city  was  illumi- 
nated by  order  of  the  pope,  and  there  were  other  rejoicings,  discreditable  in 
their  character  to  his  holiness  and  the  sacred  see." — ^Appendix  to  Gordon's 
Life  of  Alexander  VI. 

Note  2,  (p.  164.) — This  treaty,  formed  at  Blois,  and  bearing  date  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  1499,  is  given  in  the  Corps  Diplomatique  of  Dumont, 
iii.  ii.  406. 

Note  3,  (p.  166.)  —  Dal  qual  finalmente  partendo,  d.  Terrovana  su 
r  oceano  si  condusse ;  con  pensiero  di  veder  Inghilterra,  se  da  compagni 
non  fosse  stato  dissuaso ;  paurosi  oltre  modo  de'  flutti  di  quel  vasto  e  pro 
fondissimo  maxe." — ^Ammir.  Bitratti.  in  Opusc.  iii.  66. 

Note  4,  (p.  167.) — This  circumstance  is  not  indicated  by  signer  Bos- 
mini,  who  merely  says  that  Trivulzio  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army,  concurrently  with  the  king. — ^B. 

Note  5,  (p.  169.) — The  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Swiss  on  this  occa- 
sion was  notorious,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  works  of  several  of  the 
writers  of  the  time.  [Mr.  Boscoe  does  not  speak  of  the  letters  written  by 
Sforza  to  various  potentates,  and  among  others,  even  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
requesting  aid  against  the  French.  After  having  remained  some  time  at 
Marano,  in  the  Tyrol,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  was  invited  to  Milan, 
and  having  taken  a  body  of  troops  into  his  pay,  he  entered  that  city  in 
Jjrincely  state,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  people.  Having  subse^ 
quently  assembled  an  army  at  Pavia,  he  took  Vigevano,  and  entered  Novara, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  forces.  It  was  here  that  he  was 
taken,  disguised  as  a  private  foot  soldier. — ^B.] 

Note  6,  (p.  169.)— On  the  same  day  that  Sforza  was  made  prisoner,  the 
poet  Marullus  lost  his  life,  in  attempting  to  pass  the  river  Cecina,  in  the 
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district  of  Volterra.    His  untimely  fate  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  sereral 
of  his  learned  friends. 

Note  7,  (p.  170.) — "  Gum  enim  yitam  moresque  tuos  ab  ineunte  state 
considero,  cum  castissim^  superatam  adolescentiam,  juventutem  actam 
gravissim^  atque  sanctissim^,  cum  prsterea  intueor  quanta  animi  fortitu- 
dine  atque  constantia  paupertatem,  diutumumque  exilium  toleraveris  ;  qua 
prndenti^,  errore  fortasse  aliquo,  gravem  tibi  adversarinm  Alexandrum 
pontificem  maximum,  ed  deduxeris  facilitate  tua  et  suavissimis  moribus, 
utnon  modo  odium  dissimulare  vellet,  sed  etiam  ad  declinandam  invidiam, 
se  tibi  cuperet  haberi  amicissimum,"  &c. — Greg.  Cortesii  Ep.  ad  Leon.  X. 
inter  ejnsd.  ep.  fam.  249.  Yen.  1573. 

Note  8,  (p.  170.) — The  frequent  introduction  of  the  "  siege  of  Pisa," 
may  perhaps  i*emind  the  reader  of  the  sarcasm  of  Boccalini,  where  he  pre- 
tends that  the  Laconic  senate  condemned  an  unfortunate  author,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  using  three  words  where  two  were  sufficient,  to  read  once 
over  the  War  of  Pisa  by  Guicciardini ;  but  that  the  culprit,  after  having 
with  great  agony  laboured  through  the  first  page,  requested  his  judges 
would  send  him  to  the  galleys  for  life,  rather  than  compel  him  to  go  through 
with  his  labour. — ^Boccalin.  Bagguag.  vi.  Guicciardini  enjoys  his  reputa- 
tion and  the  critic  his  jest. 

Note  9,  (p.  173.) — "  Duke  Valentino  has  done  wonders ;  and  it  is  ru- 
moured that  when  he  has  taken  Faenza  and  Bologna,  he  intends  to  open 
the  way  to  Florence  for  Piero  de'  Medici  to  reign  there." — ^Aug.  Vespucci 
Ep.  ad  Nic.  Macch.  ap.  Band.  Coll.  Vet.  Mon.  52. 

Note  10,  (p.  173.) — Guicciardini,  on  the  authority  of  particular  and 
private  information,  relates,  that  Coesar  had  long  borne  a  secret  enmity 
against  Piero  de'  Medici,  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  had  occurred 
whilst  Ceesar  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Pisa,  before  his  father  was  raised 
to  the  pontificate.  Having  occasion  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  Piero, 
on  behalf  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  implicated  in  some  criminal 
transaction,  he  had  hastened  from  Pisa  to  Florence ;  but  after  waiting  some 
hours  for  an  audience,  whilst  Piero  was  engaged  in  business  or  amusement^ 
he  had  returned,  not  only  without  effecting  his  purpose,  but  without  having 
obtained  an  interview.  Trivial  as  this  incident  may  appear,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  resentment  of  wounded  pride  is  of  all  others  the  most 
violent,  and  that  the  soul  of  Borgia  knew  not  how  to  forgive. — Guicciard.  Y. 

Note  11,  (p.  176.) — This  device  represented  a  book  in  the  flames,  sur- 
mounted by  the  crown  of  Naples,  with  the  motto,  becedant  yeteba.  The 
life,  character,  and  conduct  of  Federigo  are  particularly  noticed  by  Sanaz- 
zaro,  in  a  Latin  elegy,  wholly  devoted  to  that  purpose ;  and  which  merits 
perusal,  no  less  as  an  interesting  historical  monument  than  as  a  beautiful 
poem. — Sanaz.  Eleg.  iii.  1. 

Note  12,  (p.  177,) — ^The  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  by  which  he  divides 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs,  is 
published  by  Bousset,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique  of 
Bu  Mont.  iii.  1. 
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Note  18,  (p,  177.) — To  this  period  we  may  apply  the  sonnet  of  Cariteo: 

"  Mentre  che  d'Aragona  il  sommo  honore 
Tra  Galli  e  Cimbri  il  suo  destrier  raggira.** 

Note  14,  (p.  178.) — The  poet  Cariteo  has  paid  the  last  tribute  of  doty 
and  affection  to  his  uufortiinate  sovereign,  in  the  aecond  CanUco  of  his 
Metamorphosis  in  which  he  introduces  the  city  of  Naples,  the  loYdy  Par- 
thenope,  lamenting  her  lost  glory  and  happiness,  and  contrasting  them  witli 
the  disgraceM  state  of  servitude  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  her  oon- 
qjaerors : 

<*  Libera  fui  gran  tempo  ;  hor  son  captiva; 
In  man  di  feri  monstri,  horrendi  e  din." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  th« 
female  part  of  the  family ;  four  of  whom,  then  living,  had  sat  upon  a  regal 
throne,  and  the  fifth  had  enjoyed  sovereign  rank  as  duchess  of  Milan: 

"  Ove  siete,  O  Joanne,  ambe  re^e, 

D'Ausonia,  e  d'Aragonia  ambe  omamento, 

Per  virtute  e  bellezze  ambe  divine  ? 
Ove  h  Beatrice ;  ov*  il  grande  incremento 

Del  valor  d'Aragon  ?  di  re  sorella, 

Figlia,  e  consorte  ?  e  di  lor  gloria  augmento  ? 
Hor  per  te  cresce  11  duolo,  alma  Isabella; 

Di  Be  feconda  madre,  e  di  virtute, 

£  di  Be  giiida,  orientale  stella. 
*  ♦  * 

"  Verace  ardente  Amor,  constante  e  fiso, 

Vuol  ch'  in  I'altra  Isabella  sempre  io  pensi, 
Che  i  thesauri  del  ciel  porta  nel  viso  \ 
Duchessa  di  Milan ;  di  cui  gli  accensi 
Bai  di  bellezza  efflagran  si  nel  volto, 
Cho  sveglian  di  ciascun  gli  ignavi  sensi,*'  &c. 

Boecalini  has  selected  the  example  of  this  last  accomplished  lady  as  the 
most  unfortunate  on  historical  record,  on  which  account  he  represents  her, 
in  his  imaginary  Parnassus,  as  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  herself 
by  selling  matches  through  the  streets. — ^Baggaag.  di  Pamaso.  75. 

Note  15,  (p.  179.)— *'0  fatnm  infeiix !  O  sors  matefida !  quid  iUic 
Egimus  ?  0  tristi  mersa  carina  loco !" 

Saunas.  EL  iii.  El.  2. 

.  Federigo  died  at  Tours  in  the  year  1604,  at  62  years  of  age.  The  Nea- 
politan historians  feelingly  regret  the  loss  of  a  line  of  monarchs,  Vho  had 
for  a  long  course  of  years  rendered  Naples  the  seat  of  magnificence,  opulence, 
and  learning;  and  of  whom  the  last  was  the  most  deserving,  and  the  most 
unfortunate.  "  A  prince  of  great  wisdom  and  learning,"  says  Giannone, 
X3UX.  C19.  iv.)  **  to  whom  not  less  than  to  his  &ther,  Ferdinand,  the  Neapolitans 
owed  the  restoration  of  literature  in  their  city."  Sanazzaro,  on  this  occa> 
sion,  sold  the  remainder  of  his  heieditary  possessions  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  his  sovereign,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  time  of  his  death 
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hanng  taken  his  fuewell  of  his  luitiYt  country  in  the  following  beantifiil 

Terses : 

"  Fartlieuope  mihi  culta,  Tale,  blandissima  Siren ; 

Atqne  borti  yaleant,  Hesperidesque  tusB ; 
Mergillina,  vole,  nostri  memor ;  et  mea  flentis 

Sterta  cape,  hen  domini  monera  avara  tui. 
Matemse  salvete  umbrs ;  salvete,  patemaB ; 

Accipite  et  yestris  tnrea  dona  focis. 
Neve  nega  optatos,  vlrgo  Sebethias,  anmes ; 

Absentiqae  tuaa  det  mihi  somuns  aquas. 
Bet  fesso  (estiyas  umbras  sopor;  et  leyis  aora 

Flumiuaque  ipsa  suo  lene  sonent  strepitu; 
Exilium  nam  sponte  sequor.     Fors  ipsa  favebit 

Fortibus  hec  solita  est  sape  et  adesse  yiris. 
Et  mihi  sunt  comites  mus«;  sunt  numinavatum; 

Et  mens  leta  suis  gaudet  ab  auspiciis, 
Blanditurque  animo  constans  sententia;  quamyis 

Exilii  meritum  sit  satis  ipsa  fides/' 

Epigr.  iii.  Ep.  7.  Ed.  Com. 

Note  16,  (p.  179.) — On  the  accession  of  Chaiies  V.  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  prince  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  that  monarch,  by 
refusing  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  in  the  year 
1522.  His  wife,  Mencia  di  Mendoza,  dying  without  eliildren,  Charles  gave 
him,  in  a  second  marriage,  Germana  de  Foix,  niece  to  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
«nd  widow  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  a  rich  bride,  but  not  likely  to  bear  « 
progeny.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  in  the  year  1550, 
this  branch  of  the  family  of  Aragon  became  extinct;  his  two  younger 
brothers  and  two  sisters  having  all  died  without  offspring.  Before  the 
marriage  of  Federigo,  king  of  Naples,  with  his  qaeen  Isabella,  he  had  been 
married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  left  « 
daughter,  Carlotta,  and  from  her  the  dukes  of  Tremouille  in  France  have 
•claimed  their  descent ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have  in  much  later 
times  asserted  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Naples. — Glannone,  Storia  di 
Ni^oli,  xxix.  cap.  iv.  3.  406. 

Note  17,  (p.  181.) — The  treaty  for  protecting  the  repuUie  is  dated  tbo 
nineteenth  day  of  November,  1501,  at  Blois. — ^Lunig.  L  1145L 

Note  18,  (p.  181.) — These  events  are  commemorated  by  Machiavelli, 
in  his  Decennale : 

«  E  perch^  Valentin  havea  fatto  alto 

Con  le  sue  genti  a  Nocera,  e  quindi  preso 
n  ducato  d'Urbin,  sol  con  un  salto, 
Stavi  co'l  cuor,  e  con  Talma  sospeso, 
Che  co'l  Vitello  e'  non  si  raccozzassi, 
E  con  quel  fusse  a'  vostri  danni  sceso, 
Quando  a  Tun  commando  che  si  fermassi 
Pe'  vostri  prieghi  il  Re  di  San  Dionigi 
A  I'altro  ftiro  i  suoi  disegui  cassi." — ^Decen.  u  65. 

Note  19,  (p.  182.) — "E'l  Duca  in  Asti  si  fu  presentato 

Per  giustificar  se  col  re  LuigL" — ^Decen.  i.  65. 
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NoTs20,  (p.  182.) — MachiaTelli,  the  constant  apologist  of  Caesar  Borgia^ 
thus  characterizes  the  members  of  this  diet,  in  his  first  Decennale : 

"  E  rivolti  fra  lor  questi  serpenti 

Di  yelen  pien,  comminciaro  k  ghermirsi, 
E  con  li  ugnoni  a  straciarsi  e  co'  denti. 
£  mal  potendo  il  Valentin  fiiggirsi, 
Gli  bisogno  per  ischifare  il  rischio, 
Con  lo  scudo  di  Francia  ricoprirsi." — ^Dec.  i.  66. 

NoTB  21,  (p.  186.)  — Ant.  Franc.  Baineii  has  commemorated  the 
cteath  of  Vitellozzo  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  the  substance  of  which  he 
has  compressed  into  the  two  following  lines : 

"  Non  mare  me,  non  Mars,  saeva  aut  mors  perdidit ;  at  me 
Perdidit  omnibus  his  Borgius  asperior." 

Carm.  iUust.  Poet.  Ital.  yiii.  59. 

And  the  same  event  has  also  afforded  a  subject  for  reprobation  to  Paulo 
Oiovio,  who  justly  denominates  Borgia 

" rabidus,  barbarus,  impotens, 

Humani  generis  pernicies,  atque  hominum  lues." 

Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  v.  43^. 

Note  22,  (p.  186.) — The  cardinal  Giambattista  Orsino  was  detained  by 
the  pope  in  the  Torre  Borgia  till  the  month  of  February  following,  when 
he  died  by  poison,  as  it  is  supposed,  administered  to  him  by  the  direction  of 
the  pope,  who  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  uncovered,  that  it 
might  appear  he  had  died  a  natural  death. — ^Muratori,  Annali,  x.  13.  Besides 
the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Orsini,  mentioned  by  Machiavelli,  the  pope 
also  seized  upon  Carlo  Orsino,  and  the  Abate  d'Alviano,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  general  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano ;  but  they  were  soon  afterwards 
liberated— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  88. 

Note  23,  (p.  187.)-^The  presumption  that  Machiavelli  had  a  principal 
part  in  the  contrivance  of  this  most  iniquitous  stratagem,  is  indeed  extremely 
strong.  The  Florentines  dreaded  and  abhorred  both  the  Orsini  and  the 
Vitelli ;  the  former  as  relations  and  adherents  to  the  Medici,  the  latter  for 
exerting  themselves  to  avenge  the  unmerited  fate  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  so  cruelly 
put  to  death  at  Florence.  Borgia  had  retreated  to  Imola,  where  Machiavelli 
found  him  in  a  state  of  great  dejection,  "  fiill  of  fear."  No  sooner,  however^ 
did  the  Florentine  envoy  appear,  than  he  took  fresh  courage^  and  the  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries  seems  to  have  been  agreed  on.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  Machiavelli  accompanied  Caesar  to  Sinigaglia,  and  was 
present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  deed;  after  which  Borgia  remarked  to 
him,  that  "  he  knew  the  government  of  Florence  would  be  gratified  by  this 
transaction." — ^Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  iv.  85.  The  Florentine  writers  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  intelligence  of  it  gave  great  satisfaction  in  the  city.  "  On 
hearing  of  the  death  of  their  enemies,  who  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  ^ 
the  Florentines  became  much  more  easy." — Nerli,  Commentar.  v.  04.  The 
Florentines  also  sent  Jacopo  Salviati  as  their  ambassador,  to  congratulate 
Caesar  on  the  success  of  his  treachery. — Bazzi,  Vita  di  Pietro  Soderini,  7. 
Padoua,  1737. 
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KoTE  24,  (p.  188.) — Burchard  informs  us,  that  the  pope  was  attacked  by 
a  fever  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1503,  that  on  the  sixteenth  he  was  bled 
and  the  disorder  seemed  to  become  tertian.  On  the  seyenteenth  he  took 
medicine ;  but  on  the  eighteenth  he  became  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  He  then  received  the  viaticum,  during  mass ;  which  was  celebrated  in 
his  chamber,  and  at  which  five  cardinals  assisted.  In  the  evening  extreme 
unction  was  administered  to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  died.— 
Burchard.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Boi,  i.  118.  Muratori 
has  produced  many  authorities  to  show,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  was 
not  occasioned  by  poison ;  among  which,  that  of  Beltrando  Costabile,  then 
ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  at  Bome,  seems  the  most  decisive. 
"  The  court  of  Ferrara,"  adds  Muratori,  "  which  was  then  the  residence  of 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  well  informed  of 
the  cause  of  his  death." 

That  it  was,  however,  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that 
Alexander  perished  by  poison,  appears  from  numerous  contemporary  autho- 
rities.    Thus  Guido  Fostumo,  in  Tumulum  Sexti : 

"  Quis  situs  hie  ?    Sextus.     Quis  pectora  plangit  ?   JErynnis* 

Quis  comes  in  tanto  funere  obit  ?     Vitium, 
Unde  pyra?    Ex  crucihus,  quibus  Itala  pectora  torsit. 

Qufe  laniata  genas  prefica  ?    Avaracies. 
Quis  tulit  ossa  ?    Nefas,    Quis  longo  murmure  dixit 

Nate,  vale  ?    Mater  iZiora,  paterque  Odium, 
Qui  pressere  oculos  ?    Incendia,  Stiipra,  Bapina. 

Quis  moriar  dixit,  hoc  moriente  ?    Dolus. 
Sed  quae  causa  necis  ?    Virus.    Proh  numina !     virus 

Humano  generi  vita,  salusque  fuit." — Quid.  Post.  Eleg.  36. 

Note  25,  (p.  188.) — To  this  period,  when  truth  became  a  crime,  we 
may  refer  the  origin  of  the  Boman  Pasquinades ;  of  which  the  following 
lines  afford  one  of  the  earliest  instances. 

**  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum. 
Emerat  ille  prius ;  vendere  jure  potest. 
De  vitio  in  vitium,  de  flamma  transit  in  ignem ; 

Boma  sub  Hispano  deperit  imperio. 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  Sextus  et  iste ; 
Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Boma  fuit." 

Machiavelli,  although  more  favourable  to  the  family  of  Borgia  than  most 
other  writers,  accuses  him  of  lust,  simony,  and  cruelty ; 

" per  aver  liposo, 

Portato  ta  fra  I'anime  beate 
Lo  spirto  di  Alessandro  glorioso, 
Del  qual  segui^o  le  sante  pedate 
Tre  sue  familiari  e  care  ancille, 
Lussuria,  Simonia,  e  cmdeltate." — Decennale  i.  68. 

Note  26,  (p.  189.) — Oliverotto  de  Fermo  had  obtained  the  chief  authority 
in  the  city,  from  which  he  derived  his  name,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
his  uncle,  and  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
an  entertainment.    This  atrocious  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  same  day 
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in  the  preceding  year  on  whieh  he  afterwuds  fell  into  the  snare  of  Ccssr 
Borgia.  The  other  persons  put  to  death  by  Borgia  had  aUo  supported 
themselyes  by  rapine,  and  were  the  terror  of  all  Italy«  The  contests  of  this 
period  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  a  combat  of  wild  beasts,  in 
which  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  animal  destroys  the  rest. — Mach* 
del  Pzincipe,  viiL  21,  22. 

NoTB  27,  (p.  189.) — In  Alexander,  as  Livy  reports  of  Hannibal,  the 
Tirtue  equalled  the  vice.  He  possessed  great  ability,  great  reasoning 
powers,  a  most  retentive  memory,  indefatigable  diligence,  a  natural  elo- 
quence, powerM  to  persuade,  or  to  dissuade.**  &c. — Raph.  Yolater.  An- 
Uiropol.  xxii.  683.  **  He  was  brave,  generous,  and  wise,  but  allowed  hia 
better  judgment  to  be  overcome  at  times  by  his  fondness  for  his  children, 
«nd  his  own  too  great  cupidity." — ^Monaldeschi,  Comm.  Istor.  148. 

Note  28,  (p.  190.) — The  cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  nephew  of  the  pon- 
tiff, was  also  an  encourager  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  receive  in- 
structions from  Mariano  Probo,  of  Sulmona,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Latin  poet,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1499.  His  Partlienias,  or  Life 
ot  the  Virgin,  in  six  books,  was  printed  at  Naples,  in  1524.  The  preface  to 
this  rare  volume  by  Nic.  Scffivola,  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
state  of  learning  at  Rome  during  the^pontificate  of  Alexander  VL 

Note  29,  (p.  190.) — ^**  Quapropter  Comcedias  Plautinas  ceteraque  ludi- 
cra,  libenter  spectavit." — ^Raph.  Volater.  xxii.  685. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Note  1,  (p.  194.) — Muratori  has  omitted  the  names  of  the  combat^mtSy 
observing,  that  Jovius  had  suppressed  those  on  the  part  of  the  French,  from 
respect  to  their  nation ;  but  Sumraonte  names  not  only  the  combatants,  but 
the  judges  and  hostages,  as  under : 

combatants. 
French,  Italians. 

Charles  de  Torgaes.  Hettore  Fieramosca,  or  Feramosca.. 

Mare  de  Frigne.  Francesco  Salamone. 

Giraut  de  Forses.  Marco  CoroUario. 

Claude  Graiam  d'  Asti.  Riccio  di  Palma. 

Martellin  de  Lambris.  Gulielmo  d'  Albamonte. 

Pier  de  Liaie.  Marino  di  Abignente. 

Jacques  de  la  Fontaine.  Giovanni  Capozzo. 

Eliot  de  Bai-aut.  Giovanni  Branoaleone. 

Jean  de  Landes.  Lodovico  d'  Abenayolo. 

Sacet  de  Sacet.  Hettore  Giovenale. 

Fran9ois  de  Pise.  Bartolommeo  TanfuUa. 

Jacques  de  Guignes.  Romanello  da  ForU. 

Naute  de  la  Fraises.  Meale  Tesi. 
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JUDGX8. 

If  onsig.  di  Broglio.  Fnneisco  Zurlo. 

If  onsig.  di  Miutibracb.  Diego  Vela. 

Monsig.  de  Braet.  Franeesco  Spinola. 

Etum  Satte.  Alonzo  Lopez. 

HOSTAGES. 

Monsig.  de  Musnai.  Ajigelo  Galeotta. 

Monsig.  de  Dnmoble.  Albernacdo  Valga. 

Note  2,  (p.  195.) — Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi  (de  Poet  suor.  tempor. 
dialog.  1)  informs  ns,  that  the  celebrated  Girolamo  Vida  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
on  this  event,  entitled  xiii.  Italorum  pugilum  cum  totidem  CfaUis,  certamen, 
which  he  inscribed  to  Baldassare  Castiglione ;  but  this  earnest  of  the  future 
talents  of  its  author  has  not  been  preserved  to  the  present  times. — Vide 
op.  Testimon.  161.  Piero  Summonte  of  Naples,  the  friend  of  Sanazzaro, 
also  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  yerses,  addressed  to  Hettore  Fieramosca,  which 
merit  perusal. 

Note  3,  (p.  195.) — Guiceiardini  and  Muratozi  assert,  that  one  of  the 
French  combatants,  and  several  of  the  horses  were  killed  on  the  field;  bat 
I  have  preferred  the  narrative  of  Summonte,  who  seems  to  have  been  more 
fdllj  informed  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  than  any  other  writer. 

Note  4,  (p.  195.) — "  Monsignore  Belcaiie,  Bishop  of  Mets,  coneeived 
he  had  lessened  the  ^ory  of  the  Italian  combatants  on  this  oecaaion,  by 
some  details  received  from  Sabellico,  suggesting  that  fraud  and  not  yaloor 
had  gained  for  them  the  victory.  But  the  prelate  knew  nothing  about 
military  matters,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  frirther,  that  the  um- 
pires of  the  fight  declared  the  victory  fairly  won  by  the  Italians,  and  that 
the  conquered  said  not  a  word  against  the  justice  of  the  decision.*' — ^Murat. 
Ann.  d'  Ital.  x.  22. 

Note  5,  (p.  196.) — "  In  his  last  moments,"  says  M.  Brequigny,  (Notices 
et  Extraits  des  MSS.  du  Boi,  i.  119),  "  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  his 
daughter  Lucretia,  whom  he  had  loved  too  tenderly,  and  his  son  Cesar, 
whom  he  had  but  too  zealously  laboured  for  during  his  life.*' — Nee  umqnam 
mefnorfuU  in  aliquo  minimo  verbo. 

Note  6,  (p.  197.) — ^And  see  further,  suggests  Count  Bossi,  the  Dialog 
de  GuidobeUdo  e  del  Duca  Valentino^  published  by  Count  Ferticari,  a 
pamphlet  throwing  much  light  upon  an  ol»cure  portion  of  Italian  history. 

Note  7,  (p.  198.) — On  this  event  Angelo  Colooci  produced,  in  an  epitaph 
on  the  pontifl^  the  following  severe  sarcasm  on  his  predecessor,  Alex- 
ander VI. : 

"  Tertius  hio  Pius  est,  qui  summum  ad  culmen  ah  ispa 
Virtute  evectus,  protinus  interiit. 
Nee  mirum,  quia  peste  atra,  qui  sederat  ante, 
8extu8  Alexander  poUuerai  Solium,** 

Op.  latColotli,  112. 

Note  8,  (p.  198.) — Sanazzaro,  invariably  hostile  to  the  family  of  Borgia, 
has  commemorated  this  event  in  the  following  exulting  lines : 
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<*  Qui  modo  prostratos  jactarat  cornibus  Ursost 
In  latebras  Taurus  concitus  ecce  fiigit. 
Kec  latebras  putat  esse  satis  sibi ;  Tibnde  toto 

Cingitur,  et  notis  \ix  bene  fidit  aquis. 
Temierat  montes  magitibus ;  obvia  nunc  est, 

Et  &ci]is  cuivis  praeda  sine  arte  capi. 
Sed  tamen  id  magnum ;  nuper  potuisse  Tel  Ursos 

Stemere,  nunc  omnes  posse  timere  feras. 
Ne  tibi,  Boma,  noYiB  desint  spectacula  Pompae  ; 
Amphitheatrales  reddit  arena  jocos." — ^Epig.  i.  14. 
Note  9,  (p.  198.) — ^Notwithstanding  the  representation  given  by  Bembo» 
of  the  affection  of  the  subjects  of  Urbino  for  their  soyereign,  he  did  not 
recover  his  dominions  without  great  difficulty.     On  this  occasion  Castig- 
lione,  who  had  the  command  of  a  company  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the 
duke,  dislocated  his  ancle  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  went  to  Urbino,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  duchess 
Elizabetta,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  who 
resided  at  that  court.     His  acquaintance  with  these  accomplished  women 
completed  what  may  be  called  his  education,  and  he  became  the  Chesterfield 
of  the  age. — ^Vita  di  Bald.  Gastiglione,  11. 

Note  10,  (p.  200.) — "  He  is  altogether  mistaken,  who  imagines  that  with 
great  personages  recent  benefits  efface  the  memory  of  old  injuries ;  and  this 
duke  Cesar  experienced  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  election  of  the  pope, 
which  he  concurred  in,  proved  his  own  ruin." — ^Mach.  lib.  del  Principe, 
cap.  vii. 

Note  11,  (p.  SOO.)— The  elevation  of  Julius  II.,  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  has  been  celebrated  in  many  of  the  Latin 
poems  of  Augurelli,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  poet-laureat  of  that 
pontiff. 

From  the  martial  spirit  of  this  pontiff,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  as*  ' 
sumed  the  name  of  Julius  in  reference  to  Julius  Cesar, 

"  Purpureum  plebs  uncta  caput  creat  auspice  tandem 
Jvlium,  et,  ut  memorant,  a  magno  Casare  dictum." 

Mantuani  Yincentii,  Alba.  ap.  Carm.  illustr.  Ital.  xi.  338. 
Note  12,  (p.  201.) — Or,  rather,  his  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  or 
Cavaliere  (tOnore.^^B. 

Note  13,  (p.  201.) — This  Bernardo  Carjaval  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.  I  possess  an  oration  of  his,  delivered  in  Rome  on  the  Circumci- 
sion Day,  and  probably  printed  at  the  same  period. — ^B. 

Note  14,  (p.  202.) — Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  exclaim--^ 
"  Nee  lex  est  justior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua.'* 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  it  be  a  proper  cause  of  exulta- 
tion, when  a  villain  falls  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  crime,  it  will  not 
follow  that  he  ought  to  perish  by  the  crime  of  another. 

Note  15,  (p.  202.) — Sanazzaro  did  not,  however,  omit  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  joy  in  his  well  known  lines : 

"  O  Taure,  presens  qui  fugis  periculum." — Epig.  i.  Ep.  15. 
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Note  16,  Cp.  202.)---" ^Fate,  doubtless,  says  Jovius,  "carrying  him 

back  to  the  city  of  which  he  had  once  been  bishop.**  To  which  he  adds, 
with  great  gravity,  "  There  was  no  one  who  imagined,  when  he  abdicated 
his  sacred  office,  that  his  life  would  have  a  quiet  termination." — Joy.  in  Vita 
Gonsaly.  iii.  270.  [An  illustrious*  Italian  count,  Ferdinando  Marescalchi, 
fately  our  minister  at  Paris,  selected  the  subject  of  Cesar  Borgia  for  a  tra- 
gedy, the  opinion  given  upon  which,  by  those  who  have  seen  portions  of  it, 
is  such  as  to  induce  the  desire  that  it  should  be  published. — ^B.] 

Note  17,  (p.  203.) — ^If,  then,  you  attentively  consider  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  duke,  you  will  see  how  admirably  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Aiture 
power,  a  consideration  of  great  utility,  in  my  opinion,  who  hold  that  no  better 
precepts  cau  be  laid  before  a  young  prince  than  are  fiimished  by  the  ex- 
ample of  duke  Cesar's  measures.  That  his  plans  did  not  succeed  was  not 
his  own  fault,  but  arose  from  the  unexampled  malignity  of  his  fortunes."—- 
Machiav.  lib.  del  Princ.  viii.  15. 

Note  18,  (p.  203.) — The  character  of  Cesar  Borgia  is  ably  and  impar- 
tially considered  in  the  General  Biography,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  others,  ii.  234. 
London,  1800,  4to.  a  work  which  does  not  implicitly  adopt  prescriptive 
errors,  but  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  a  manly  freedom  of  sentiment,  and  a 
correct  taste. 
Note  19,  (p.  203.) 

"  Non  quisquam  ingenio  melior,  non  promptior  ore, 
Non  gravior  vultn,  non  \i  prestantior,  altos 
Si  celerem  supersedere  equos,  jaculumque,  sudemque, 
Amento,  atque  agili  prociil  exturbare  lacerto,"  &c. 

Note  20,  (p.  203. 

"  Ille  din  vixit,  qui  dum  celestibus  auris 
Vescitur,  implet  onus  laudis,  ccelumque  meretur,"  &c. 
Cesaris  Borgie  Ducis  Epicedium,  per  Herculem  Strozzam,  ad  Divam 
Lucretiam  Borgiam  Ferrarie  Ducem.  int.  Stroze  Pat.  et  Fil.  Poe- 
mata.  Aid.  1513. 
That  Cesar  Borgia,  like  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  aspired  to 
the  character  of  a  poet,  is  considered  as  highly  probable  by  Crescimbeni, 
Delia  volgar  Poesia,  v.  63.  Quadrio  has  also,  on  this  authority,  enumerated 
him  amoug  his  Italian  writers ;  to  which,  however,  he  adds :  "  Though  we 
have  a  persuasion  that  poetry,  which  should  seem  to  be  the  product  only  of 
noble  and  well-constituted  souls,  hardly  fitted  a  man  like  this." — Storia 
d'ogni  Poesia,  ii.  320. 

Note  21,  (p.  205.) — Valerianus  informs  us  that  Piero  perished  in  the 
port  of  Gaeta,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bears  testimony  to  his  learning  and  accomplishments. — Yaler.  de  literator. 
infelicitate,  ii.  113.  At  the  same  time  perished  Fabio,  the  son  of  Paolo 
Orsino,  a  young  man  of  very  uncommon  endowments,  the  relation  and  con- 
stant companion  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  Of  his  early  proficiency  and  extraor- 
dinary talents,  Politiano  has  left  an  interesting  account. — ^Lib.  xii.  Ep.  2 ; 
Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Politian,  &c.  145,  2.  Ed. 

Note  22,  (p.  205.) — This  device  represented  green  branches  interwoven 
together  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  flames,  with  the  motto,  In  viridi  teneras 
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exurit  JUanma  medullas. — ^Ammir.  Bitratti  d*  hnomini  illastri  di  Casa  M^e- 
did,  in  Opuscoli.  iii.  62. 

Note  23,  (p.  206.) — ^**Petro  Medici  Magni  Lanrentii  F.  Leonis  X.  Pan- 
tif.  Max.  fratri.  dementis  YII.  patrneli.  Qui  quum  Galloram  castra  seque- 
retur,  ex  adverso  prsBlio  ad  Lyiis  ostium  naufragio  peiiit.  anno  aet  xxxiii. 
.  Cosmas  Medices  Florent.  Dux,  poni  curavit.  m.d.lii.'* 

Note  24,  (p.  207.) — Pietro  Bembo,  writing  to  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  the 
domestic  secretary  of  the  cardinal,  says,  "  You  will  give  to  my  lord  the  cardi- 
nal the  thanks  I  so  amply  owe  him,  for  the  kind  and  courteous  interest  he 
takes  in  my  affairs.'* — ^In  Bembi  op.  iii.  191." 

Note  25,  (p.  208.) — Seyeral  letters  to  Galeotto  frMn  Pietro  Bembo,  are 
given  in  Bemb.  op.  iii.  6.  &c.  highly  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  youngs 
cardinal. 

Note  26,  (p.  209.) — ^From  a  letter  of  Gregorio  Cortese,  addressed  to  the 
cardinal  de*  Medici,  it  appears,  that  even  at  this  period  he  had  begun  to 
emulate  tbe  example  of  his  aneestors,  in  the  promotion  of  public  institutiozts 
for  rdigious  purposes. 

Note  27,  (p.  210.) — " —  insignes  viros  caelesti  sorte  fieri  magnos,  pna- 
terea  hihil  eis  unquam  posse  deficere,  nisi  ipsi  animis  omnino  deficerent." — 
Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  ii.  31. 

Note  28,  (p.  210.) — He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  very 
day  which  he  had  fixed  ou  for  the  representation  of  a  comedy  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people. — Giraldi,  Commentarii  delle  Cose  di  Ferraxa,  p.  137. 

Fandolfo  Collenuccio,  observes  count  Perticari,  in  translating  the 
works  of  Plautus  and  procuring  their  public  recitation  in  Ferrara,  was 
one  of  those  who  restored  the  genuine  drama  to  our  stage,  whence  mysteries 
and  the  chivalresque  fables  of  the  lower  ages  had  banished  it.  He  had  his 
version  of  the  Amphyirion  of  Plautus  given  there  as  early  as  1487. 

The  death  of  Pandolfo  occurred  in  tbe  same  year  with  Tthat  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  1  will  insert  here  some  illustrations  of  his  life  and  character, 
derived  from  count  Perticari,  as  interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  throwing 
a  light  upon  the  histoiy  of  this  particular  period. 

Signer  Perticari  commences  with  setting  forth  the  eulogy  of  Collenuc- 
cio, left  in  manuscript,  by  Angelo  Poliziono,  who,  he  observes,  havings 
ever  been  very  sparing  of  his  praises,  reflected  all  the  higher  honour  upon 
those  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  expressed  admiration.  Poliziano  had 
remarked  the  universality  of  Collenuccio's  abilities,  and  congratulates  him 
upon  the  success  he  had  acliieved  in  every  class  of  study.  Perticari  confirms 
this  eulogium,  and  observes,  that  Collenuccio  was  the  first  person  in  Europe 
who  founded  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  the  first  who  collected  notices  of 
the  Etruscans ;  the  first  who,  after  the  restoration  of  learning,  wrote  dia- 
logues, in  the  Greek  method,  upon  the  model  of  Lucian ;  the  first  who,  with 
any  degree  of  vigour,  assumed  the  defence  of  Pliny  against  Leonicenus ;  the 
first  who  treated  of  the  memorable  things  of  Germany ;  the  first  who,  laying 
aside  the  ordinary  mode  of  compiling  dry  chronicles,  gave  a  regular  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and,  finally,  the  first  who,  procuiisg  the  public 
ledtation  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  threw  a  lustre  over  the  Italian  stage. 
Amid  all  these  literary  pursuits,  he  executed,  with  great  ability,  politiotl  aad 
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diplomatic  charges,  under  the  signory  of  Pesaro,  under  the  Florentines,  under 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  under  the  marquisses  of  Mantua;  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  civil  negotiations  of  a  period  marked  hy  noble  deeds  and 
great  crimes.  Not  the  least  of  these  crimes  was  the  usage  experienced  bj 
CoUenuccio  himself  at  the  hands  of  one  who  more  peculiarly  should  have 
protected  and  honoured  him.  Giovanni  Sforza,  as  an  illegitimate  son,  had 
no  claim  to  be  invested  by  the  pope  with  the  signory  of  Pesaro,  but  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  CoUenuccio  prevailed,  and  obtained  the  principality  for 
his  patron.  As  his  reward,  that  patron  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
remained  for  sixteen  months,  and  deprived  him  of  his  patrimony,  under  pre- 
text of  his  having  been  to  blame  in  an  entirely  private  dispute  between  him 
and  Guilio  Varano.  Sforza  having  fled  from  Pesaro  in  1500,  and  the  city 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  Valentino,  CoUenuccio,  who  had  then 
been  in  exile  ten  years,  and  had  meantime  acquired  the  favour  and  patronage 
of  several  princes,  presented  to  the  new  master  of  Pesaro  a  statement  of  the 
injuries  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  Sforza.  Caesar 
Borgia  replaced  him  in  possession  of  his  patrimony,  and  indemnified  him  for 
his  past  losses.  But  the  reign  of  Borgia  did  not  last  long ;  and  on  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs,  the  Pesarese  returned  to  the  subjection  of  Sforza,  who  was  not 
a  man  to  forget'any  a&onts.  Pandolfo,  foreseeing  the  impending  storm,  had 
taken  timely  refuge  at  Ferrara,  in  the  court  of  Ercole  d'Este ;  but  Giovanni 
induced  him  to  return  to  Pesaro,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  affected  to  hold  him 
in  the  utmost  honour,  calling  him,  with  terrible  perfidy,  his  dearest  friend. 
On  his  first  arrival,  too,  he  treated  him  cordially ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  days,  he  threw  aside  the  mask  of  friendship ;  pretending  that  he  had  only 
just  then  discovered  the  statement  famished  to  Borgia  by  CoUenuccio,  he 
affected  great  indignation,  charged  CoUenuccio  with  high  treason,  and,  dis« 
regarding  the  assurances  he  had  given  to  the  court  of  Urbino  and  to  that  of 
Mantua  as  to  the  safety  of  Pandolfo,  tore  him  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife 
and  children,  threw  him  into  prison,  and,  without  a  trial,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  During  the  five  days  of  Ufe  that  were  allowed  him  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  utmost  firmness,  alid  wrote  a  hymn  to  Death,  which 
Signer  Perticari  has  published,  together  witli  CoUenuccio's  wiU,  written  at 
the  same  time.  This  great  man's  death  took  place  on  the  6th  July, 
1504.— B. 

Note  29,  (p.  210.) — See  ante,  "Alexander  VI.,  in  his  buU  of  investi- 
ture, applauds  the  useful  labours  of  Hercules  I.,  which  had  increased  the 
numbers  and  happiness  of  his  people,  which  had  adorned  the  city  of  Ferrara 
with  strong  fortifications  and  atately  edifices,  and  which  had  reclaimed  a  large 
extent  of  unprofitable  waste.  The  vague  and  spreading  banks  of  the  Po 
were  confined  in  their  proper  channels  by  moles  and  dykes,  the  intermediate 
lauds  were  converted  to  pasture  and  tillage ;  the  fertUe  district  became  the 
granary  of  Venice,  and  the  corn-exports  of  a  single  year  were  exchanged  for 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats." — Gibbon's  Antiq.  of  Brunswick. 

HoTB  30,  (p.  210.) 

"  E  quanto  piu  aver  obUgo  si  possa, 
A  principe,  sua  terra  havra  a  cestui } 
Non  perch^  fia  de  le  palndi  mossa 
Tra  campi  fertilissimi  da  lui ; 
Non  perch^  la  fiu:^  con  muro  e  fossa 
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Meglio  capace  a'  cittadini  sui ; 

£  r  omera  di  templi  e  di  palagi, 

Di  piazze,  di  teatri,  e  di  mille  agi ; 
Kon  perch^  da  gli  ardgli  de'  I'audace 

Aligero  Leon,  terrk  difesa: 

Non  perch^  qaando  la  Gallica  face 

Per  tutto  avra'  la  beUa  Italia  accesa, 

Si  star^  solo  col  suo  stato  in  pace, 

E  dal  timor  e  da  tributi  illesa; 

Non  SI  per  questi  &  altri  benefici, 

Saran  sne  genti  ad  Ercol'  debitrici ; 
Qnanto  che  dara  lor  1'  inclita  prole 

II  giusto  Alfonso,  e  Ippolito  benigno,''  &c. 

Orl.  Fur.  iii.  48,  &c. 

KoTE  31,  (p.  211.) — ^Muratori  says  that  the  cardinal  only  attempted  to 
pnt  out  the  eyes  of  Don  Giulio ;  but  he  justly  adds,  "  with  a  barbarity  re- 
probated by  all." — ^Annal.  d'ltal.  x.  34.  And  Guicciardini  admits  that  he 
did  not  lose  his  sight ;  or,  rather,  he  seems  to  assert  that,  after  his  eyes 
were  extruded,  they  were  replaced  again  by  a  careful  hand ! — ^Hist.  d'ltal. 
vii.  i.  369,  et  Joy.  in  vita  Alfonsi,  154 ;  Gibbon's  Antiq.  of  Brunswick* 

NoTB  82,  (p.  211.) 

*'  Qui  Bradamante,  poi  che  la  fayella 

Le  fu  concessa  usar,  la  bocca  schiuse 
E  domandd,  Chi  son  li  due  si  tristi 
Che  tra  Ippolito  e  Alfonso,  abbiamo  visti  ? 
Veniano  sospiraudo,  e  gli  occhi  bassi  . 
Farean  tener,  d'  ogni  baldanza  privi ; 
£  gir  lontan  da  loro  io  vedea  i  pass! 
De  i  frati  si,  che  ne  pareano  schiyi. 

—  Farre  che  a  tal  domanda  si  caugiassi 
La  maga  in  yiso,  e  fe  pe'  gli  occhi  rivi ; 
£  grid6.  Ah  sfortunati,  a  quanta  pena 
Lungo  instigar  d*  huomini  rei  tI  mena. 

0  buona  prole,  o  degna  d'  Ercol  buono, 
Non  Ainca  11  lor  fallir  Tostra  bontade. 
Di  vostro  sangue  i  miseri  pur  sono ; 
Qui  ceda  la  giustitia  a  la  pietade. 

—  Indi  sogginnse  con  pi^  basso  suono, 
Di  cio  dirti  piii  inanzi  non  accade. 
Statti  col  dolce  in  bocca,  e  non  ti  doglia, 
Ch'  amareggiar'  al  fin  non  te  la  voglia." 

Orl.  Fur.  iii.  CO,  &c. 

NoTB  33,  (p.  212.) — This  treaty,  by  which  these  ambitious  rivals  agreed 
to  become  "  like  two  souls  in  one  and  the  same  body,  fKends  to  each  other's 
fidends,  enemies  to  each  other's  enemies,"  was  concluded  at  Blois  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  1505,  and  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain  at  Segovia, 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  It  is  preserv-ed  in  the  collection  of 
Du  Mont,  iv.  i.  72. 
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.  Note  34,  (p.  214.) — ^Muratori,  Annal.  d'ltal.  x.  31.  These  events  are 
also  celebrated  by  Mantuanus  Vincentius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Latin 
poem,  entitled  Alba,  see  Carm.  lUust.  Poet  ItuL  xi.  338,  &c. ;  and  yet  more 
particularly  by  cardinal  Adrian,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  pontiff  on  his 
military  expedition,  in  his  Iter  Julii  II,  Pont.  Max. 

Note  35,  (p.  214.) — To  this  precise  period  CastigUone  has  assigned  his 
celebrated  dialogue  on  the  character  and  duties  of  a  courtier,  called  II  libro 
del  Cortegiano — although  not  written  by  him  till  some  years  afterwards : — 
"  Pope  Julius  II.,  by  his  own  presence  and  the  aid  of  the  French,  having 
reduced  Bologna  to  obedience  in  the  year  1506,  on  his  return  to  Borne, 
passed  through  Urbino,  where  he  was  received  in  all  honour  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  splendidly  as  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  noble  city  of 
Italy."— Castig.  Corteg.  i.  23. 

Note  36,  (p.  216.) — ^All  the  historians  accord  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
besides  an  heroic  valour,  a  very  high  character  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable 
degree  of  sang-firoid,  of  which  many  notable  anecdotes  remain.  After  his 
occupation  of  Taranto,  his  troops  being  in  want  of  necessaries,  mutinied 
and  presented  themselves  before  him  in  order  of  battle ;  one  of  the  more 
vehement  came  so  near  him,  that  the  halberd,  which  he  was  flourisliiiig  me- 
nacingly, nearly  touched  Gonsalvo :  the  general  smiled  and  said,  "  Take- 
care,  friend,  or,  in  your  pleasantry,  you'll  hit  me ;"  and  this  exhibition  of  pre- 
sence of  mind  at  once  tranquillized  the  disorderly  soldiery. — B. 

Note  37,  (p.  216.) — Jov.  in  Vita  Consalv.  iii.  275.  A  similar  expression 
is  recorded  by  Suetonius  of  Titus,  who,  when  dying,  did  not  admit  more 
than  one  act  of  his  life  as  a  subject  of  serious  repentance.— Vit.  cap.  x. 

Note  38,  (p.  217.) — Jov.  vt  sup.  275.  How  far  the  peace  of  Italy  was 
preserved  by  the  conduct  of  Gonsalvo  to  Borgia,  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  sequel ;  and  this  apology  for  Gonsalvo  would  have  been  equally  applic- 
able,  if  he  had  extended  his  treachery  to  the  two  sovereigns  with  whom  he 
sat  at  table,  and  who  were  meditating  greater  calamities  to  Italy  than  Borgia 
could  ever  have  produced.  On  this  subject  I  hesitate  not  to  dissent  even 
from  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  De  Thou,  who  informs  us  that  Borgia,  "  who 
had  never  observed  faith  to  any  man,  rashly  trusted  himself  to  Gonsalvo,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  with  laudable  perfidy  thrown  into  prison."* 
—Hist.  i.  15. 

Note  39,  (p.  217.) — See,  on  this  point,  Jovius,  in  vita  Consalvi,  iii.  275.. 


:       CHAPTER  Vni. 

Note  1,  (p.  219.) — To  the  overbearing  ambition  of  the  Venetians  at  tUi» 
period,  Machiavelli  alludes,  in  his  Asno  tFOro,  v. : — 

"  San  Marco,  impetuoso  ed  importune, 

Credendosi  haver  sempre  il  vento  in  poppa, 
Non  si  cur6  di  rovinare  ognuno : 
TOL.  I.  GO 
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N^  vidde  come  la  potenza  troppa 
Era  nociva ;  e  come  il  me'  sarebbe 
Tener  sotf  acqua  la  coda  e  la  groppa.** 

KoTE  2,  (p.  220.) — The  king  of  France  had  had  for  hia  ambassador, 
or  as  they  then  styled  it,  orator,  to  the  Venetian  senate,  Accurso  Mainero. 
We  have  two  printed  orations  of  his,  one  addressed  to  the  Venetian  senate 
in  1499,  the  other  addressed  to  the  same  body  in  1500  or  1501,  whence  it 
appears  that  at  this  period  there  existed  the  utmost  cordiality  between  the 
king  and  the  senate. — B. 

NoTB  3,  (p.  220.) 

"  Gli  oltramontani  ancora  intender  dei. 
Gh*  han  Torie  lanze,  a  quel  che  saper  posso, 
Noi  tre  caTalli,  e  lor  ne  metton  sei." 

Comazzano,  de  re  Militari,  iii.  3. 

Note  4,  (p.  222.) — ^A  very  particular  account  of  these  transactions  is 
given  by  Machiavelli,  then  the  Florentine  envoy  at  Venice,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  which  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  of  the  state  of  Oermany,  and  the  character  of  Maximilian.^- 
Bandini,  coll.  vet.  Moniment.  37,  Arezzo,  1752. 

Note  5,  (p.  222.) — This  victory,  the  most  complete  that  ever  d'Alviano 
obtained,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  s^vation  of  the  state  of  Venice, 
is  particularly  noticed  by  Navagero,  in  his  funeral  elogy  on  that  great  com- 
mander, in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  imperialists  "  were  killed  to  aman, 
not  one  being  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat." — ^Naagerii,  op.  ed.  Tacuini, 
1530,  p.  3.  It  was  also  celebrated  by  Giovanni  Gotta,  who  attended  d'Al- 
viano  on  this  expedition,  in  an  elegant  Latin  ode. 

Note  6,  (p.  222.) — Signor  Rosmini  says  that  Trivnlzio  had  secret  in* 
structions  so  far  to  assist  the  Venetians  as  to  prevent  any  hostile  invasion 
of  their  dominions,  but  not  to  provoke  the  emperor  by  any  aggression  on  his 
territories. — B. 

Note  7,  (p.  224.) — This  treaty  is  given  by  Liinig,  God.  Ital.  Diplomat,  i. 
134,  and  in  Uie  collection  of  Du  Mont,  iv.  114. 

Note  8,  (p.  224.) — Tet  it  seems  incredible  that  these  two  cities  should 
have  continued  a  resistance  in  the  name  of  Giesar  Borgia,  who  five  years 
before  had  been  sent  prisoner  into  Spain,  and  was  now  in  the  pay  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  if  not,  indeed,  dead. — ^B. 

Note  9,  (p.  225.)— This  treaty  is  also  published  in  the  collection  of  Du 
Mont,  iv.  i.  109. 

Note  10,  (p.  225.)— The  French  historians  affect  to  justify  thisfiraud,  by 
considering  it  as  a  retribution  for  the  deception  practised  by  the  senate  on 
the  French  ambassador,  Gomines,  when  they  formed  the  league  for  inter- 
cepting Gharles  VIII.  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  which  he  has  so  fuUy 
related  in  his  Memoirs. — Ligue  de  Gambray,  liv.  i. 

Note  11,  (p.  226.) — The  Venetian  envoy  on  this  occasion  was  Andrea 
Badoardo,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  England,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  language. — Bembo.  Istor.  Venet.  lib.  vii. 
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NoTB  Id,  (p.  *^iiB.)'-^Ghiara,  a  gravelly  beaeh  or  bed  of  a  river;  hence 
Ohiara  d  Adda,  or  the  beach  of  the  river  Adda,  from  which  the  whole  dis- 
trict  is  denominated. 

Note  13,  (p.  228.) — "The  avant-guard,*'  says  Signor  Rosmini,  "was 
commanded  by  Charles  d'Amboise  and  by  Trivulzio,  the  centre  by  the  king, 
and  the  rear-guard  by  the  due  de  Longueville." — B. 

Note  14, 16,  (p.  228.) — This  famous  battle  is  variously  denominated  the 
Battle  of  the  Vaillale,  of  the  Agnadello,  of  Cassano,  and  of  Ghiaradadda. — ^B. 

Note  16,  (p.  228.) — This  victory  of  the  French  monarch  is  celebrated  by 
Antonins  Sylviolus,  in  a  Latin  poem,  entitled,  "De  triumphali  atqne  insigni 
Christianissimi  Invictissimique  Francorum  Begis  Lodovici  XII.  in  Yenetos 
-victoria,"  addressed  to  George  of  Amboise,  cardinal  of  Bouen,  and  printed 
without  note  of  year  or  place.  This  production  afifords  much  particular  in- 
ftnriation  respecting  the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  this  important 
contest,  and  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  merit. 

Note  17,  (p.  230.)t— "  He  did  not  care  to  extend  his  ordinary  maxims  of 
•demency  to  this  garrison,  which  he  put  to  the  sword." — Ligue  de  Cambr.i. 

Note  18,  (p.  230.) — The  Venetian  envoy  on  this  occasion  was  Antonio 
Oiustiniano,  to  whom  Guicciardini  has  attributed  a  most  humiliating  ora- 
tion, the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  doubted.  The  author  of  the 
history  of* the  League  of  Cambray  has  entered  at  large  into  this  subject, 
which  seems,  however,  to  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  it  de- 
serves.— ^Ligue  de  Cambr.  1.  137;  also  Murat.  x,  47.  The  oration  of 
Oiustiniano  is  given  by  Lunig,  God.  Ital.  Diplomat.  2. 1999. 

Note  19,  (p.  230.)  —  Padua  and  Verona  had  forwarded  the  keys  of 
their  respective  cities  to  the  king  of  France,  but  faithful  to  treaties,  he  only 
received  them  to  hand  them  over  to  the  agent  of  Maximilian. — ^B. 

Note  20,  (p.  230.) — ^About  this  time,  when  the  humiliation  and  distresses 
of  Italy  were  at  their  height ;  when  the  Milanese  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  territories  of  Venice  were 
divided  among  its  rapacious  assailants,  Machiavelli  vrrote  his  Capitolo  deW 
Amhizione,  in  which  he  indignantly  condemns  the  imbecility,  and  patheti- 
«a]ly  laments  the  miseries  of  his  country. 

Note  21,  (p.  231.)-^"  Non  ponteflee,  ma  caxmeficey  d'ogni  crudelt^ 
maestro." — ^Bemb.  Istor.  Venet.  viii. 

Note  22,  (p.  282.) — The  authoroftheHistoryof  the  League  of  Cambray 
has  placed  it  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  which  he  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Venetian  historians,  who  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  a  day  which  was  long  afterwards  solemnized  in  Venice,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  rise  of  the  republic. — Murat.  Annall  d*  Italia,  x.  49. 

Note  23,  (p.  232.) — ^It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  poet 
Tebaldeo  vrrote  his  Capitolo  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  in 
which  that  prince  is  supposed  to  lament  the  severity  of  his  fate,  and  his  un- 
merited misfortunes. — Tebald.  op.  Capit.  13.  This  disaster  of  the  marquis 
is  also  referred  to  by  Mantuanus  Vicentius,  in  his  poem  entitled  Atba,  iv. 
-^arm.  illust.  poet.  Ital.  xi.  342. 
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Note  24,  (p.  232.) — ^The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Leagae  of  Cambray 
states  them  at  1700  men  at  arms,  and  32,800  infantry. — Ligue  de  Gamb.  i. 
198.  But  Nardi,  who  has  given  the  numbers  of  the  particular  bodies  of 
the  different  nations  composing  the  army,  states  the  cavalry  to  have  been 
more,  and  the  infantry  less.  To  these,  however,  were  added,  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon  of  extraordinary  size,  with». 
which  Maximilian  was  furnished  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara. — Nardi,  v. 

Note  25,  (p.  233.) — The  life  and  achievements  of  Maximilian  have  been 
ostentatiously  represented  in  a  series  of  engravings,  designed  nnder  his  own 
inspection,  by  Hans  Bnrgmair,  and  executed  in  wood,  by  the  best  artists  of 
the  time.  They  are  accompanied  by  descriptions  dictated  by  Maximilian 
himself  to  his  secretary,  Mark  Treitzaurwein.  The  various  employments  of 
Maximilian,  his  marriages,  his  battles,  and  his  treaties,  are  exhibited  in  a 
greater  number  of  prints  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, or  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but  his  hunters,  his  hawkers,, 
his  tournaments,  and  his  buffoons,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  tlie  work. 
This  collection  he  denominates  his  triumph.  "  Ce  triomphe  a  ete  execute  a 
la  louange  e  la  memoire  etemelle  des  plaisirs  nobles  et  des  victoires  glo- 
rieuses  du  serenissime  et  tr^s  illustre  prince  et  seigneur  Maximilien  ela 
empereur  Bomain  et  chef  de  la  Chretiente,  roi  et  heritier  de  sept  royaumes 
Chretiens,  archiduc  d'Autriche,  due  de  Bourgogne  et  d'autres  grand  princi- 
pautes  et  provinces  de  r£urope,"  &c. — The  original  blocks,  or  engravings 
in  wood,  have  only  been  of  late  years  discovered,  and  the  work  was  pnb- 
lished  in  1796,  in  large  folio. 

"  Some  persons  state  that  this  book,  written  in  German  verse,  and 
printed  in  Gothic  character,  was  published /or  the  first  time  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1517,  and  reprinted  in  Augsburg  in  151 9.  They  state,  also,  that  the  en- 
graver of  the  plates  was  not  Hans  Burgmer,  but  Hans  Schaeuffelein,  who, 
it  is  said,  cast  the  type  for  the  text.  Tlie  book  was  entitled,  Theurdanck, 
and  this,  written  by  the  emperor  himself,  or  dictated  by  him  to  his  secretary, 
contains  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Eoscoe  states,  his  life  and  actions,  a  genuine  re- 
lation of  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  not,  as  nearly 
all  tlie  historians  concur  in  representing  it,  a  mere  historical  romance.  The 
other  book,  entitled,  Carro  di  Trionfoy  as  far  as  it  appears,  was  not  finished 
tDl  1547,  and  the  plates  in  it,  to  the  number  of  seventy-nine,  (whereas,  in 
the  volume  just  referred  to,  there  are  218,)  were  really  engraved  from  de- 
signs by  the  celebrated  Albert  Durer  and  of  Hans  Burgmer.  But  this  book 
was  merely  an  account  of  a  festival  instituted  by  Maximilian,  at  which  alt 
his  family  were  present.  Of  this  there  are  but  three  copies  in  existence. 
Mr.  Roscoe  had  probably  seen  only  the  first  of  these  volumes,  or  confounded 
the  two  together." — B. 

Note  26,  (p.  234.) — ^Ariosto  has  not  forgotten  to  celebrate  this  important 
incident  in  the  life  of  his  patron  : 

"  Costui  con  pochi  a  piedi,  e  meno  in  sella 
Veggio  uscir  mesto  e  ritomar  giocondo ; 
Che  quindid  galee  mena  captive, 
Oltra  mill'  altri  legni  a  le  sue  rive." 

Orl.  Fur.  Cant.  iii.  st.  57. 
The  same  occasion  has  also  afforded  a  subject  for  several  of  the  Latiir  * 
poets  of  the  time. 
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Note  27,  (p.  235.) — ^In  performing  this  ceremony,  the  pope,  being  seated 
in  his  pontifical  robes  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  strikes  with  a  rod  the 
naked  shoulders  of  the  ambassadors,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  prelate 
■absolves  his  penitent  monks.  It  was  thus  that  Sixtus  IV.  released  the 
city  of  Florence  from  his  interdict ;  but  on  this  occasion,  Julius  II.  dis 
pensed  with  this  humiliating  ceremony,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  ordered  the  envoys 
to  visit  the  seven  churches. — ^Nardi,  Hist.  di.  Fior.  v.  127. 

Note  28,  (p.  235.) — The  brief  of  Julius  II.  to  the  cardinal  of  Gurck  on 
this  subject  is  given  by  Liinig.—Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  2002. 

Note  29,  (p.  235.) — ^At  the  same  time,  the  pope  sent  Henry  the  con- 
secrated rose,  dipped  in  chrism,  and  perfumed  with  musk. — ^Bapin,  Hist,  of 
England,  book  xv. 

Note  30,  (p.  236.)— The  treaty  of  Julius  II.  with  the  Swiss  is  also 
preserved  by  Liinig.~God.  Ital.  Diplomat.  2499. 

Note  31,  (p.  236.) — Marc-Antonio  was  the  son  of  Pier-Antonio,  and 
nephew  of  Prospero  Colonna.  His  early  accomplishments  are.  thus  adverted 
to  by  Tebaldeo ; 

"  Hermes  dum  loqueris,  dum  rides,  Marce,  Cupido  es, 
Mars  es  ubi  arma  capis ;  tresque  refers  superos." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  ix.  241. 

Note  32,  (p.  236.) — JuUus  also  complained  that  the  duke  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  supplying  Lombardy  with  salt  from  his  mines  at 
Gomacchio,  to  the  exclusion  of  tibose  of  the  church  at  Cervia,  and  required 
Hm  to  relinquish  his  contract.  He  also  insisted  on  the  duke  liberating 
bis  brother,  don  Ferdinand  of  Este,  whom  he  yet  detained  in  prison.  (See 
ante,  chap.  vii.  p.  211.)  These  demands  were,  however,  considered  at  the 
time,  as  only  pretexts  for  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Ferrara,  which  Julias 
had  resolved  to  unite  with  those  of  the  church. — ^Lettere  di  Leonardo  da 
Porto,  in  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  7. 

Note  33,  (p.  236.) — The  grant  of  this  office  is  given  in  the  collection  of 
Du  Mont,  iv.  i.  131. 

Note  34,  (p.  237.) — ^It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Julias  was  said  to 
have  thrown  into  the  Tiber  the  keys  of  S.  Peter,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing epigram. — Pasquill,  i.  82. 

"  Cum  contra  Gallos  bellum  Papa  Julius  esset 

Gesturus,  sicut  famja  vetusta  docet ; 
Ingentes  Martis  turmas  contraxit,  et  urbem 

Egressus,  ssvas  edidit  ore  minas. 
Iratusque  sacras  claves  in  flumina  jecit 

Tybridis,  hie  Urbi  pons  ubi  jungit  aquas. 
Inde  manu  strictum  vagina  diripit  ensem, 

Exclamansque  truci  talia  voce  refert ; 
Hie  gladius  Pauli  nos  nunc  defiBndet  ab  hoste, 

Quandoquidem  davis  nil  juvat  ista  Petri." 

Note  35,  (p.  238.) — The  author  of  the  History  of  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  supposes  that  this  was  Bologna,  which  had  been  long  held  by  the 
Bentivogli ;  but  Muratori  has  decisively  shown  that  the  place  alluded  to  was 
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Comacchio,  which  wfts  a  fend  of  the  empire,  and  had  been  held  under  the^ 
imperial  inyestitare  by  the  dukes  of  Fernira,  upwards  of  one  hundred  aaA 
fil^  years. — Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  x.  68. 

NoTB  36,  (p.  238.) — **  The  desire  of  Maximilian  for  the  papacy  did  not 
appear  very  certain ;  but  M.  Bayle  (Besponse  aux  questions  d'un  Pro- 
vincial, ii.)  has  proTed  it  by  a  Tery  eurious  letter,  written  in  the  time  oT 
the  emperor,  to  which  this  savant  was  the  first  who  drew  our  attention."'*— 
Freanoy,  Methode  pour  etndier  I'Hist.  L  119. 

NoTB  37,  (p.  239.) — ^The  Countess  Francesca,  natural  daughter  of  Tri- 
Tulzio,  conducted  herself  with  very  great  courage  during  the  siege. 

NoTB  38,  (p.  239.) — On  this  oeoasion*  M.  A.  Casanova  addressed  to  tlie 
pontiff  the  following  lines : 

"  In  Julium  II.  Pont.  Max. 
"  Vix  bellum  indictum  est,  cum  grinds,  neo  dtius  via 
Vincere,  quam  parcas;  base  tria  agis  paiiter. 
Una  dedit  bellum,  bellum  lux  sustulit  una ; 

Neo  tibi,  quam  bellum,  longior  ira  fuit. 
Hoc  nomen  divinum  aliquid  fert  secum ;  et  utrum  sis 
Mitior,  anne  idem  fortior,  ambiguum  est." 

Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  iii.  284. 
Many  interesting  partieulars  respecting  the  capture  of  Mirandula,  and 
the  conduct  of  Francesca,  are  given  in  the  letter  of  Leonardo  da  Porto. — 
Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  9. 

NoTB  39,  (p.  240.) --This  statue,  which  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  fivfr 
thousand  gold  ducats,  (Murat.  Ann.  x.  67,)  gave  rise  to  the  following 
satirical  lines  of  Piero  Yaleiiano : 

"  Quo  quo  tam  trepidus  fiigis.  Viator : 
Ac  si  te  FuriaBve,  Gorgonesve, 
Aut  acer  Basiliscus  insequantur  ? 
— Non  hie  Julius — at  figura  Julii  est." 

Valer.  Hexam.  &c.  104.  Ed.  Giol.  1550. 
Note  40,  (p.  241.) — ^The  efforts  of  Julius  II.  to  possess  himself,  either 
by  force  or  fraud,  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  and  the  yaiious  incidents  of  this- 
czpedition,  with  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Patia,  are  fUlly  related  by 
Leonardo  da  Porta,  in  the  letter  before  cited,  written  from  Venice,  to  Antonio 
Sayorgnano ;  in  which  will  be  found  many  circumstances  either  differently 
related,  or  wholly  omitted  by  the  historians  of  the  time. — ^Lettere  di 
Principi,  i.  9. 

Note  41,  (p.  241.) — ^Paullus  Jovius  has,  however,  attacked  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  cardinal  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  duke 
of  Urbino  attacked  his  person;  and  not  only  justifies,  but  exults  in  his 
murder. 

Note  42,  (p.  242.)-— I  have  abready  spoken  of  this  cardinal's  literary 
abilities.  I  have  further  seen  a  copy  of  an  oration  by  him,  In  commemo^ 
ratume  Victoria  Bacensis  civitatis  apud  Sancton  Jacobum  Hispaniam, 
printed,  1490.     In  some  of  his  vmtings,  he  calls  himself  Bernardino. — B. 

Note  43,  (p.  243.) — ^A  great  number  of  curious  publications  were  sent 
lorth  at  this  period,  some  of  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  were  probably 
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noTer  seen  by  the  authors,  who,  as  M.  L'Enfant,  have  expressly  written  the 
history  of  this  council.  Among  these,  I  haye  had  opportunities  of  examining : 
.1.  The  act  of  conyooation  of  the  council,  entitled,  Convocatio  generaUs 
Concilii  ex  parte  Principum  ;  2.  The  bull  of  intimation  of  the  council, 
BuUa  intimcUionis  generalis  Concilii  per  S.  P.  Julium  II. ;  3.  The  bull 
of  admonition  to  the  dissenting  cardinals,  who  in  the  first  instance  appear 
to  have  been  only  three  in  number,  BvUa  Monitoria  Apostolici  contra  tres 
Severendissimos  Cardinales,  ut  redeant  ad  ohedientiam  8,  D,  N.  Papa  ; 
4.  Angeli  AnachoretcB  VaUis  Umbrosa  pro  concilio  Lateranensi  contra 
conventiculum  Pisanum  ;  5.  Breve  Julii  II,  P.  M,  ad  Beges,  PrincipeSt 
jrc,  de  cattsis  privationis  Cardinalium  Hareticorum  et  Schismaticorum ; 
and  6,  Onrsii  panegyris  defoedere  inter  Julium  II,  et  Hispaniarum  Begem, 
All  these  works  were  printed  in  1522,  at  Kuremberg. — B. 

Note  44,  (p.  243.) — On  this  occasion  Massimo  Corvino,  bishop  of  Iser- 
nia,  made  an  oration  before  Julius  II.  and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria,  which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  as 
legate  of  Bologna.  The  same  erent  has  also  been  celebrated  in  a  copy  of 
Latin  yerses. 

Note  45,  (p.  243.) — ^This  treaty  is  published  in  Bymer's  Foedera,  yi.  25, 
«nd  in  the  collection  of  Dn  Mont,  iy.  i.  137.  This  alliance  was  warmly 
opposed  by  some  of  the  English  coancil,  who  more  seriously  weighed  the 
business,  one  of  whom  made  a  remark  which,  as  lord  Herbert  justly  ob- 
serres,  England  should  neyer  forget.  "Let  us,"  said  he,  **  leaye  off  our 
attempts  against  the  terra  Jirma,  The  natural  situation  of  islands  seems 
not  to  sort  with  conquests  in  that  kind.  England  alone  is  a  just  empire ; 
or  when  we  would  enlarge  ourselyes,  let  it  be  that  way  we  cao,  and  to  which 
it  seems  the  eternal  Pifoyidence  hath  destined  us,  and  that  is  by  sea." — ^Lord 
Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YUL  18.  Ed.  Lond.  1740. 

NoTB  46,  (p.  244.) — Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  cardinal  to  this 
dignity,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  poet  Ariosto,  to  exercise  his  dispensing 
power  in  granting  him  triu  incompatibilia,  or  allowing  him  to  enjoy  certain 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  entering  for  a  limited  time  into  saored 
jorders. 

Note  47,  (p.  244.) — This  Stufa  was  an  immensely  rich  person.  There 
is,  among  the  royal  archives  of  Milan,  a  manuscript  narratiye  of  a  touma* 
ment  given  by  him  in  the  time  of  Lodovieo  il  Moro,  wherein  he  displayed 
njqrecedented  magnificence,  which  so  delighted  the  populace,  that  they 
fbUowed  him  about  the  streets,  crying.  Viva  Stufa, — ^B. 

Note  48,  (p.  245.)— The  Swiss  had  already  occupied  Varese  and  Gal- 
larete,  and  were  encamped  within  sight  of  the  city.  It  appears  from  various 
lelations,  that  it  was  they  who  first  negotiated  a  treaty,  being  tormented 
with  cold  and  hunger.  At  all  events,  their  retreat  was  extremely  fortunate 
for  the  king  of  France,  who  thereby  retained  Bologna,  and  perhaps  also  a 
part  of  Lombardy. — B. 

Note  49,  (p.  246.)~Or  rather  a  part  of  the  city.— B. 

Note  60,  (p.  246.) — «  They  were  about  to  give  the  assault,  and  for  this 
purpose  awaited  the  result  of  a  mine  which  had  been  prepared  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  del  Barraoane,  in  the  Strada  Gastiglione.    It 
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€xploded,  but,  wonderfiil  to  relate,  the  cliapel,  yrlleh.  was  raised  some  way 
into  tbe  air,  returned  in  exactly  its  previous  state  to  the  place  whence  it 
came,  utterly  disappointing  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards." — Marat.; 
Annali,  x.  75. 

Note  51,  (p.  246.) — Guicciard.  x.  i.  573.  "  But  the  valiant  Gaston, 
inarching  the  army  one  night  from  Finale,  despite  the  snow  and  ice,  arrived 
with  it  at  Bologna  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  entered  it  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Felice,  ivithout  the  enemy's  perceiving  anything  of  the  matter.  This 
will  appear  improbable  to  many,  bat  we  have  it  stated  by  writers  as  a  matter 
beyond  doubt." — Murat.  Annali.  x.  75. 

Note  52,  (p.  246.) — This  retreat  was  announced  to  the  king  in  a  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  whence  it  appears  that  the  king  of 
France  did  not  intend  that  any  incursions  should  be  made  upon,  or  any 
damage  done  to,  the  states  of  the  church. — B. 

Note  53,  (p.  248.) — "  Si  trov6  aver  eglino  fatto  quel  giomo,  senza  mai 
trarre  la  briglia  a  i  cavalli,  miglia  cinquanta :  Cosa,  che  so  non  sarsi  creduta  ; 
ma  io,  che  fui  presente  sul  &tto,  ne  faccio  vera  testimomanza." — V  Anonimo 
Padovano,  ap.  Murat.  Annal.  d'  Ital.  x.  77. 

Note  54,  (p.  249.) — The  celebrated  Bayard,  le  Chevalier  saru  peur  et 
^ana  reprochey  who  had  accompanied  the  armies  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  into  Italy,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Brescia,  and  gave  a 
proof  of  that  magnanimity  which  always  distinguished  his  character,  in  re- 
fusing to  receive,  from  the  daughters  of  his  hostess,  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pistoles,  which  their  mother  had  collected  to  save  her  house  frt)m  plunder.-*- 
Horeri,  Art.  Bayard. 

Note  55,  (p.  249.) — He  was  simply  beheaded,  for  having  excited  the 
Brescians  to  revolt.  The  subject  has  been  considered  dramatic,  and  Fran- 
cesco Marucchi  has  written  a  tragedy  upon  it,  entitled  Avogadro.'^B,   .^ 

Note  56,  (p.  249.) — On  this  event,  Bartolommeo  Teaneo  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  in  heroic  verse,  which  was  printed  at  Brescia  in  the  year  1561.—- 
Spec.  Literat.  Brixianie.  ii.  219. 

Note  57,  (p.  349.)~It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Teodoro  TrivulziO 
had  a  French  captain  punished  for  having  called  all  the  Italians  traitors. 
— B. 

Note  58,  (p.  252.) — "  Tribunes,  centuriones,  ac  milites  ipsos,  ut  pro 
«ervando  Sedis  ApostolicsB  patrimonio,  pro  aris  ac  focis,  pro  communi 
ItalisB  libertate,  pro  salute,  pro  dignitate,  strenuissim^  decertazent,  graviter 
eopioseque  est  adhortatus.'* — ^Brandolini,  Leo.  85. 

Note  59,  '(p.  252.) —  She  was  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  her 
time,  and  herself  wrote  elegant  verses,  which  were  published  in  1548. 
Ferdinand  d'Avalos  himself  was  not  deficient  in  literary  accomplishments. 
During  his  imprisonment,  after  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  he  ^Tote  a  Dialogo 
iTAmore,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  wife. — ^B. 

Note  60,  (p.  253.) — ^Ariosto  attributes  the  success  of  the  French  on  this 
occasion  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara: 
**  Costui  sara  col  senno,  e  con  la  lancia, 
Ch'  avri  1'  onor  ne  i  campi  di  Bomagna, 
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f  B*  ayer  data  a  1'  essercito  di  Franoia 

La  gran  -vittoria  coutro  Giulio,  e  Spagna. 
Nuoteranno  i  destrier  fin*  a  la  pancia 
Nel  sangue  uman  per  tutta  la  campagna ; 
Ch'  a  sepelire  il  popol  verr^  manco 
Tedesco,  Ispano,  Greco,  Italo,  e  Franco." 

_  Orland.  Fur.  iii.  55. 

Note  61,  (p.  253.)  —  Gardoha  was  notoriously  a  coward.  Julius  II. 
used  to  call  bim  Madama  di  Cardona. — B. 

NoTB  62,  (p.  254.) — Mr.  Roscoe  seems  to  have  followed  too  literally 
the  historian  of  the  League  of  Gambray.  Gaston  de  Foix  had  gone  with 
1000  horse  to  attack  a  heavy  squadron  of  Spanish  troops,  who  were  retreat- 
ing; falling  from  his  horse,  he  was  killed,  not  by  an  arquebuss  shot,  but  by 
the  thrust  of  a  pike. — B. 

Note  63,  (p.  264.) — ^His  body  was  brought  to  Milan,  and  deposited  with 
pompous  ceremonies  in  the  cathedral ;  but  on  the  subsequent  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Milan,  the  cardinal  of  Sion  ordered  it  to  be  disinterred,  as 
the  remains  of  a  person  excommuuicated,  and  sent  it  to  be  privately  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Martha.  On  the  recovery  of  Milan 
by  the  French,  in  the  year  1515,  a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  this  young  warrior,  by  Agostino  Busti,  called  II  Bembaja,  a 
Milanese  sculptor,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  de  Foix  as  large  as  life,  and 
ten  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble,  most  exquisitely  finished,  representing  the 
Various  battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  This  monument  remained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  suflfered  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  ornaments  were  carried  away. — ^Vasari,  Giunte.  i.  51, 
ii.  180,  iii.  31. ;  Ligue  de  Camb.  ii.  149.  The  death  of  de  Foix  is  com- 
memorated in  the  following  lines  of  Antonio  Franc.  Baineri : 

De  Gastoke  Foxio. 
<*  Funera  quis  memoranda  canat,  clademque  Bavennas, 
£t  tua,  summe  Ducum,  facta,  obitumque  simul  ? 
Ingentes  cum  tu  incedens  per  corporum  acervos, 

Jam  victor  strage,  heu,  concidis  in  medi&. 
Gallica  sensere  Hesperii  quam  vivida  virtus, 

SensSre,  ultrici  cum  cecidere  manu. 
Sic  obitu,  juvenis,  Decios  imitaris ;  et  armis 
Sic  geminos,  belli  fulmina,  Scipiados." 

Garm.  lUust.  Poet.  Ital.  viii.  60. 

Note  64,  (p.  255.)—''  The  apostolic  legate,  at  the  slaughter  of  Bavenna, 
assisted  the  dying  with  the  offices  of  religion,  preferring  the  risk  of  being 
taken  by  the  enemy,  to  the  neglecting  his  duty." — ^Luc.  Eremita  in  Hist. 
Bomualdina.  ap.  Baph.  Brand.  Leo.  85. 

KoTE  65,  (p.  256.) — It  is  said  that  the  pope  had  already  listened  to 
peacefdl  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  cardinals,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence from  cardinal  de'  Medici  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  French, 
and  of  their  being  lecalled  to  Lombardy,  information  which  made  him 
doubly  determined  on  driving  them  beyond  tlie  Alps. — ^B. 
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Note  66,  (p.  256.) — ^Fregoso  is  introdaced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  celebrated  Liiro  del  CortiffianOf  of  Castiglione,  where  he  is  denomi- 
nated **a  man  of  a  sort  very  rare  now-a-days,  brare,  religious,  good- 
hearted,  talented,  prudent,  and  courteous ;  the  fHend  of  honour  and  virtue, 
and  so  deserving  of  praise,  that  even  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  praise 
him." — ^In  Prwf.  9. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

NoTB  1,  (p.  260.) — ^The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Lateran  were  col- 
lected by  the  cardinal  de  Monte,  and  published  at  Borne  in  the  year  1&21, 
under  the  title,  **  Sa.  Lateranens.  Concilium  noTissimum  sub  Julio  II.  et 
Leone  celebratum." 

NoTi  2,  (p.  261.)— Bosmini  states  that  after  the  sack  of  Brescia,  Tii- 
Tulzio  wrote  to  the  Venetian  republic,  probably  by  desire  of  the  Frenoli 
king,  offering  to  effect  a  league  between  that  monarch  and  the  republic,  of 
an  advantageous  nature ;  but  the  senate  having  communicated  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  pope,  that  implacable  enemy  of  the  king  took  care  that  the 
answer  should  be  in  the  negatiye. — B. 

Note  3,  (p.  263.) — Of  this,  the  massacre  committed  by  his  direotiona, 
and  under  his  own  eye,  at  Peschiera,  in  the  year  1509,  and  his  conduct  to 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  whom  he  retained  prisoner  in  France  for  many  yean, 
may  serve,  if  any  were  wanting,  as  sufficient  proo&. 

NoTi  4,  (p.  263.) — ^Bosmini  states  that  the  number  of  imperial  soldiers 
who  quitted  the  service  of  the  French  king  on  this  occasion,  was  no  lass 
than  4000.-~B. 

NoTB  5,  (p.  264.) — Signer  Bosmini's  narrative  of  this  aSiedr,  in  his  Life 
of  Trivulzio,  is  worthy  of  perusal. — ^B. 

Note  6,  (p.  266.)— This  esci^e  of  the  oaidinal  de'  Medid  is  considered 
by  Egidius  of  Viterbo  as  miraeilous, — £p.  ad  Sen^hinum,  in  torn.  iii.  yet. 
monument,  ap.  Brandolini  Leo.  87. 

Note  7,  (p.  266.) — ^La  Palisse  had  put  ganisons  into  them  before  his 
departure. — ^B. 

Note  8,  (p.  266.)— The  oration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Parma, 
made  by  Giacomo  Bajardo,  one  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  same  occasion,  Francesco 
Maria  Grapaldo  addressed  a  copy  of  Latin  yerses  to  Julius  II.  as  the  Ube^ 
rotor  qfJtaljf,  ibr  which  it  appears  that  Julius  honoured  him  with  the  title 
of  poet'laureat.  Some  account  of  Gn^aldo  and  his  yarious  vrritings  may 
be  found  in  Afd,  Scrittori  Parmigiani,  iii.  136. 

Note  9,  (p.  268.)  —  They  were  both  highly  distinguished  soldiers. 
Fabrizio,  who  was  the  son  of  Eduaxdo  Colonna,  duke  of  Amalfi,  died  ia 
1520;  Marc  Antonio,  his  cousin,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Milan  in 
1522.— B. 
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NoTB  10,  (p.  269.) — ^To  this  embassy  Ariosto  himself  alludes  in  his 
Satire'— 

**  Andar  piil  a  Roma  in  posta  non  accade, 
A  plaoar  la  grand'  ira  di  Secando" 

Note  11,  (p.  269.)— Bandini,  H  Bibhiena,  8.  That  Bernardo  obtained 
the  full  confidence  of  this  stem  pontiff,  appears  ih)m  a  letter  of  Pietro 
Bembo,  to  the  brother  of  Bernardo.  **  I  tell  yon  as  a  fact,  that  M.  Ber- 
nardo is  honoured  and  esteemed  by  his  holiness  to  a  degree  perfectly 
•mazing  on  the  part  of  a  pontiff  who  is  wont  to  be  pleased  with  no  one."-— 
Bemb.  ep.  24.    Ottob.  1512.  ap.  Band.  tU  sup.  9. 

Note  12,  (p.  270.)— Afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
«  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  determination,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
house  of  Medici,  of  which  he  was  a  most  fiuthftil  servant,"  &c. — Brando- 
Hni,  Leo.  91. 

Note  13,  (p.  270.)—"  Sed  cum  hco  nna  maxima  pecunia  facile  possent 
expiari,  Victorius,  scientia  juris  et  asqui,  potius  quilm  his  artibus  instructos, 
qnee  ad  tractandas  res  grayissimas  necessaries  existimantur,  totam  spem  rei 
componendaB  fced^  cormpit,  quum  dubitanti  avaroque  animo,  tenacins  quim 
oporteret  pecnniis  parcendum  arbitraretur." — Jot.  in  Tita  Leon.  x.  ii.  02. 

Note  14,  (p.  272.) — The  oration  of  Soderini  is  given  by  Goiociardinit 
xi.  Nerli  Commentarii,  y. 

Note  15,  (p.  273.) — On  this  occasion,  Guicciardini  justly  remarks; 
"  Nothing  escapes  fi:om  us  more  rapidly  than  opportunity;  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  professions  of  men; 
nothing  more  mischievous  than  excessive  suspicion.*'-— Storia  d'  Ital.  xi. 

Note  16,  (p.  273.) — The  legate  by  his  tears,  by  his  urgent  entreaties 
to  some  of  the  leading  soldiers,  his  brother  Giuliano  also,  and  Giulio  his 
cousin,  saved  many  lives ;  and  they  even  exposed  themselves  to  personal 
danger  in  their  exertions  to  preserve  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens  from  the  libidinousness  of  the  soldiers." — Jovius,  in  vita  Leon.  X. 
Ub.ii. 

Note  17,  (p.  278.) — "Nothing  whatever  would  have  escaped  the  avarice, 
Inst,  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  if  the  cardinal  de'  Mc^d,  placing  a 
strong  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  cathedral,  had  not  by  that  means  pre- 
served the  persons  of  the  women,  who  in  large  numbers  had  taken  refiigs 
there." — Guicclard.  xi.  ii.  14.  Other  authors,  however,  affirm  that  no  respect 
or  mercy  was  shown  either  to  the  sanctuaries  of  religion,  or  even  to  children 
in  the  arms. — ^Nardi,  lib.  v.  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltal.  x.  88.  Ammirato, 
iii.  307. 

Note  18,  (p.  274.)— One  of  these  is  that  of  a  yonng  lady,  who  to  pre- 
serve her  chastity,  precipitated  herself  from  the  balcony  of  the  house  into 
the  street,  and  perished  by  the  fall.  Another  is  a  transaction  of  a  much 
more  equivocal  nature.  The  wife  of  an  artificer,  having  been  compelled  by 
a  soldier  to  accompany  him  for  several  years,  at  length  found  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  herself  on  her  ravisher,  by  cutting  his  throat  as  he  lay  asleep ; 
after  which  she  returned  to  her  husband  at  Prato,  bringing  with  her  five 
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hundred  gold  daeats,  which  she  presented  to  him  as  a  recompence  for  her 
violated  chastity.— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  y.  149. 

NoTB  19,  (p.  275.) — "  But  the  pope,  thinking  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
not  being  able  to  wreak  his  anger  on  the  principals,  seized  upon  Antonio 
di  Segna,  on  his  return  to  Borne,  pat  him  in  prison  and  had  him  tortured, 
in  consequence  of  which  Antonio,  on  being  released,  went  home  ill,  and  in 
a  few  days  departed  this  life.  This  was  all  he  got  by  hU  friendly  serrices 
to  the  cardinal  and  to  Piero  Soderini." — ^Nardi,  t. 

•  Note  20,  (p.  276.) — "  Which,  however,  he  said  so  confusedly,  that  those 
present  scarcely  comprehended  what  his  propositions  were ;  besides,  tliat 
the  ears  and  understandings  of  those  men  were  pre-occnpied  by  heavy 
thoughts,  and  painful  reflections,  so  that  they  Uttie  heeded  what  he 
said.*'— Nardi,  Hist,  di  Fior.  v.  161. 

NoTB  21,  (p.  279.) — Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Leone  X.  Opusc.  iii.  73. 
On  the  return  of  the  cardinal,  he  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  fh>m 
M.  Angelo  de  Castrocaro,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  family. 

Note  22,  (p.  282.) — The  life  and  actions  of  Julius  II.  are  sarcastically 
reprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitied  Julius  exclusus,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  collection  of  the  Pasquillades,  125.  Julius  applies  to  be  admitted 
into  paradise ;  but  St.  Peter  not  recognising  him,  he  is  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  his  transactions  in  this  life.  This  not  satisfying  the  apostie,  ho 
stiU  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  Julius  threatens  to  besiege  and  make  war 
upon  heaven.  Erasmus  was  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  this  attack 
on  the  memory  of  the  pontiff;  but  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Campegio,  he 
vindicates  himself  with  great  warmth  from  the  accusation.  "  He  was  a 
fool  who  wrote  it,**  says  he,  <<  and  a  knave  who  published  it." — ^Erasm. 
zu.  Ep.  1. 

Note  23,  (p.  282.)—"  Louis  XII.,  in  speaking  of  Julius  II.,  often  called 
him  drunkard,  an  insult  the  more  sensibly  felt,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Julius  was  said  to  merit  it" — Ligue  de  Gamb.  i.  221. 

Note  24,  (p.  283.) — In  particular  Giovanni  Aurellio  Augureli,  has  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  Julius  II.  several  of  his  Iambics  and  other  poems,  at  the 
close  of  his  works,  published  by  Aldus,  1505.  And  Lorenzo  Parmenio, 
Custode  of  the  Vatican  library,  has  celebrated  the  actions  of  this  pontiff  in 
a  poem,  which  has  lately  been  published. — ^Anecd.  Bom.  iii.  Tirab.  vi. 
par.  iii.  201. 
Note  25,  (p.  283.) 

"  Juli,  maxime  Pontifex,  benigno 
Cui  felicia  sidenim  favore 
Cedunt  omnia,  et  hoc  tibi  addiderunt 
Fata,  uni  tibi  debita,  ut  videmus. 
Quod  servare  modum,  elegantiamque, 
Non  tantum  studia  hsec  politiora, 
Verum  ilia  asperiora,  et  exoleta, 
Jamdudum  incipiunt,  novumque  leges 
Nostro  ostendere  seculo  nitorem." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  x.  133. 
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KoTS  26,  (p.  284.) — ^Bome  itself,  particularly  among  the  clergy,  numbered 
St  this  time  many  men  of  letters,  such  as  Alessandro  Gortesi,  Mario  Maroldo, 
Pietro  Marso,  Antonio  Lollio,  Alessandro  Celadeno,  Timoteo  Torti, 
Matteo  di  Ganale,  Martino  Deyiana.  It  was  also  during  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  II.,  that  among  many  other  Taluable  remains  of  antiquity  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  excavations  made  by  his  orders  for  that  purpose, 
tlie  noble  group,  the  Laocaan,  was  disinterred. — ^B. 


CHAPTER   X. 

KoTE  1,  (p.  290.) — "Interim  petimus  quo  nomine  vellet  in  Apostolatu 
Tocari,  et  dixit  non  curare,  sed  remittere  ad  dispositionem  coUegii.  Ipsi  autem 
cardinales  hortabantur,  ut  ipse  indicaret  quo  nomine  vellet  vocari ;  et  dixit 
quod  alias,  inter  vanas  suas  cogitationes,  cogitaverat,  quod  si  unquam  Pon- 
tifex  esset,  vellet  vocari  Leo  X.  et  nunc,  si  iis  placeret,  sic  vocaretur,  sin 
autem  aliter  ut  iis  placeret :  Et  multi  comprobaverunt  dicentes  quod  si  ipsi 
electi  ftiissent,  eo  nomine  vocari  voluissent,  et  sic  conclnsum  fuit,  cum  tanto 
plausu  populi,  ut  credibile  vix  sit.'* — Paris  Grassius,  ap.  Fabr.  vita  Leon.  X. 
adnot.  269. 

Note  2,  (p.  290.) — "  Gaudium  magnum  nuntio  vobis ;  Papam  habemus, 
Reverendissimum  Dominum  Joannem  de  Medicis,  diaconum  Cardinalem 
Sancte  Mariee  in  Domenica ;  qui  vocatur  Leo  decimus." 

On  this  occasion,  Giovan-Francesco  Superchio,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Philomusns,  addressed  to  the  pontiff  a  poem,  entitled,  Sylva  et  Exultatio 
in  creatione  ponU  max,  Leonia  DecimL 

Note  3,  (p.  290.) — "  About  ten  o'clock,  San  Giorgio  (Riario)  and  Medici 
had  a  conference  in  the  grand  saloon,  where  they  talked  together  for  more 
than  an  hour,  though  none  present  heard  what  they  said.  This  being  ob- 
served by  the  other  cardinals,  it  was  concei?edthat  the  two  were  bargaining 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  election,  and  therefore  some  of  their 
enemies  began  to  cabal,  in  the  determination  that  the  election  should  fall 
upon  neither.  After  the  two  had  been  whispering  some  time,  they  joined 
the  others,  and  the  business  then  proceeding,  the  whole  conclave  named  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  pope. — Conclave  de  Leo  X.  p.  177. 

Note  4,  (p.  291.) — "  Fuere  qui  existimarent  vel  ob  id  Senioris  ad  fe- 
renda  suffragia  facilius  accessisse,  quod  pridie  disrupto  eo  abscessu  qui  sedem 
occuparet,  tanto  foetore  ex  proiluenti  sania  totnm  comitium  implevisset,  ut 
tanquam  a  mortifera  tabe  infectus,  non  diu  supervicturus  esse  vel  medicorum 
testimonio  crederetur." — Jov.  in  vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  56. 

-  Note  5,  (p.  291.) — "  In  questo  tempo  entr6  in  conclave  un  Chirurgo, 
chiamato  Giacomo  di  Brescia,  ad  istanza  del  cardinal  di  Medici,  acci6  gli 
tagliasse  una  postema;  e  dopo  entrato  non  voUero  che  n'usoisse,  con  tutto 
che  n'havesse  fatta  grand'  instanza." — Conclav.  di  Leone  X.  172. 

Note  6,  (p.  291.) — "It  is  said  that  nothing  more  effectually  influenced 
his  election,  than  the  wonnds  he  had  received  in  the  combats  of  Venus." — 
Bayle  Diet.  Hist,  in  art.  Leon.  X.  This  insinuation  is  founded  by  Bayle  on 
the  equivocal  authority  of  YariUas,  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  vi.  235 ;  aa 
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mithor  whose  falsehoods  and  absnidities  he  has  himself,  on  other  oecasions, 
finillciently  exposed ;  and  on  the  opinion  of  Beckendorff,  Comm.  de  Lnth.  lib. 
L  see.  xLtU.  190.  But  eren  the  nazrative  of  Varillas  will  not  justify  the 
lieentions  terms  in  which  Bayle  has  expressed  himself  on  this  ocoasion. 
This  he  indeed  in  some  degree  confesses :  "  1  wonld  observe,  howeTer,  that 
it  is  only  by  inference,  and  that  not  an  essential  one,  we  can  attach  to  M. 
Varillas'  words  the  meaning  1  have  assigned  them,  and  which  M.  SeckendozfT 
giyes  them."  To  which  acknowledgment  I  must  further  add,  that  even  M. 
de  Seckendorff,  although  a  protestant  writer,  and  particularly  hostile  to  the 
character  of  Leo  X.,  has  not  given  to  the  passage  of  Varillas,  the  sense  for 
which  Bayle  contends,  hut  merely  informs  us,  that  Leo  X.  "  suffered  firom  a 
foul  ulcer  i^  the  groin,"  without  attempting  to  account  further  for  the  cause 
of  it.  It  appears  from  Jotius  to  have  been  an  abseess ;  a  disease  with  which 
the  pontiff  was  frequently  afflicted  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^ 

NoTB  7,  (p.  291.) — **  The  cardinal  Soderini  was  the  most  able  of  them  aH 
to  frustrate  Uiis  election;  but  Bibbiena,  knowing  his  weak  side,  assailed  it 
by  giving  him  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his  brother.  He  proposed  to  him 
the  union  of  his  family  with  that  of  the  Medici,  by  means  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Soderini's  n^hew  and  the  cardinal's  niece.  In  this  way,  the  cardinal's 
party  was  greatly  strengthened." — ^Bandin.  H  Bibbiena,  14. 

NoTB  8,  (p.  291.) — **  Almost  all  Christendom  was  highly  delighted  with 
this  election,  anticipating  in  Pope  Leo  apontiff  of  rare  merit,  to  whom  all 
were  inclined,  by  reason  of  his  father's  virtues,  and  of  his  own  noted  good- 
ness of  heart  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  his  chastity  and  excellence  of  conduct ; 
and  it  was  hoped,  too,  that,  alter  his  father's  example,  he  would  show  himself 
a  patron  of  learning  and  of  learned  men*  And  these  favourable  expectations 
were  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  his  election  had  been  effected 
without  any  simony  or  corruption."'-Guicciard.  xi.  v.  ii.  32. 

Note  9,  (p.  292.) — ^An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  interpreta- 
tion said  to  have  been  given  to  a  mutilated  inscription  in  the  church  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  had  been  obliterated,  and  the 
eharacters  of  the  year  only  remained,  m.ccoc.xl.,  which  it  seems  were  inter- 
preted, in  allusion  to  the  defect  in  the  pontiff's  sight.  "  Multi  Caeci  Gardi- 
nales  Creavere  Caecum  Decimum  Leonem." — ^Fabr.  Adnot.  270. 

Note  10,  (p.  292.) — The  custom  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Boman 
pontiff  is  said  to  have  arisen  frt>m  Serglus  II.,  in  the  year  844.  "  It  has 
been  said  that  Sergius'  name  originally  was  Os  porci,  (pig-bone)  and  that 
on  his  election  he  changed  this  to  Sergius,  because  of  the  disagreeable  nature 
of  his  original  appellation.  The  custom  has  come  down  to  our  days,  and 
the  popes,  almost  all,  have,  on  their  creation,  altered  their  fkmily  name  for 
some  name  of  their  own  selection,  though  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case." — ^Platina,  in  vita  Sergii, 

Note  11,  (p.  292.) — "  There  were  some  who  said  that  hii^  mother, 
Clarice,  while  pregnant  with  him,  dreamed  that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
huge  but  very  gentie  lion,  in  the  great  church  of  Beparata  at  Florence ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  this  dream,  related  to  the  young  Medici  by  his  nurse, 
produced  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  influenced  him  in  selecting  the 
name  of  Leo." — Jov.  in  vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  68. 
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Note  12,  (p.  293.) — ^He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  by  an  eradite  alln- 
sion  indicating  his  aim  at  magnanimity :  alter  the  example  of  his  two  ances- 
tors, who  had  selected  the  august  names  of  Alexander  and  Julius."— Joy. 
ut  sup, 

NoTB  13,  (p.  292.) — This  is  the  opinion  of  Brandolini,  in  his  Dialogue 
entitled  Leo.  112.  And  his  idea  is  confirmed  by  Erasmus,  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  has  briefly  enumerated  the  merits  of  his  pre- 
decessors of  the  same  name.  "  Therefore,  all  the  various  Tirtues  which  the 
former  Leos  respectively  exhibited,  we  look  for  in  Leo  X.  The  mildness  of 
Leo  I. ;  the  learned  piety  and  refining  love  of  music  of  Leo  II. ;  the  elo- 
quence and  the  firmness  of  mind,  proof  against  all  change,  of  Leo  III. ;  the 
simple  and  Christian  prudence  of  the  fourth  Leo ;  the  pious  toleration  of 
Leo  V. ;  the  love  of  peace  of  Leo  VI. ;  the  heavenly  holiness  of  Leo  VIL ; 
the  integrity  of  Leo  VIII. ;  the  universal  benevolence  of  heart  of  Leo  IX. 
The  auspices  of  these  names  promise  us  all  these  things  in  you,  and  were 
they  wanting,  your  well-known  qualities  give  us  assurance  enough." — ^Erasm. 
ii.  1.  This  idea  is  further  extended  in  the  Latin  po«n  of  Zaccaria  Ferreri, 
of  Vioenza,  on  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.    Carm.  lUust.  Poet  Ital.  iv.  270. 

Note  14,  (p.  292.) — "  For  four  centuries  and  a  half  and  more  had  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  Leo  IV.'* — ^Brandol.  Leo.  in  not.  74,  p.  112. 

Note  15,  (p.  293.) — Inde  ad  Aulam  ascensum,  et  pro  lotione  pedum 
paupemin,  quae  facta  est  ad  ungnem,  prout  in  meo  ordinario,  nisi  quod  papa 
non  volnit  sues  digitos  poUices  in  forma  crucis  super  pedibus  pauperum 
positos  osculari,  ut  alii  pontifices  facere  consueverant,  praroertim  Julius  II. 
sed  ipsos  pedes  totud  osoulabatur,  dioens,  quod  illud  mysterium  non  fict^ 
fieri  debet."—?,  de  Grass.  MS.  inedit. 

Note  16,  (p.  294.) — Giovan-Giacomo  Penni,  a  Florentine '  physician, 
who  was  present  in  Rome  on  this  occasion,  has  given  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  this  splendid  ceremonial,  which  he  inscribed  to  Contessina  de 
Medici,  the  wife  of  Piero  Bidolfi,  and  sister  of  the  pontifif.  To  this  piece, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1513, 1  have  been  indebted  for  many 
of  the  preceding  particulars. 

Note  17,  (p.  295.)— This  event  afforded  Janus  Vitalis  of  Castello,  and 
other  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of 
the  new  pontiff,  and  of  expressing  tiie  expectations  already  formed  of  his 
pontificate. 

Note  18,  (p.  295.)—"  Leoni  X.  Pacis  restitutori  felioissimo." 
Note  19,  (p.  296.) — **  Virtutis  alnmno  fortuneque  domatori." 
Note  20,  (p.  296.) — "  Leoni  X.  Pacis  atque  artium  laudatori." 
Note  21,  (p.  296.) — ^  Vive  pie,  ut  solitus;  vive  din,  ut  meritas." 
Note  22,  (p.  296.) 

"Leo  X.  Pont.  max.  vincendo  seipsum  omnia  superavit. 
Supplices  generose  exaudio — ^In  superbos  iram  exerceo." 

Note  23,  (p.  296.) — "  Vota  Deum  Leo  ut  absolvas  hominumque  secundes." 

Note  24,  (p.  296.) — *^  Olim  habuit  Gypris  sua  tempora ;  tempera  Mavors. 
Olim  habuit;  nunc  sua  tempora  pallas  habet." 
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KoTE  25,  (p.  206.) — ^Mars  fiiit;  est  Pallas;  Gypria semper  ero. 

Note  26,  (p.  296.) — Of  the  singular  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  splen- 
dour of  the  exhibitions  at  Florence  on  this  occasion,  a  particular  account  is 
preserved  by  Yasari,  in  his  life  of  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  VUe  de'  PUtori,  u. 
645.  The  preparation  of  these  spectacles  employed  the  talents  of  the  first 
artists  and  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time. 

Note  27,  (p.  297.) — "Se  esse  Senenses  et  more  Senensi  fecisse,'* 
which  some  of  the  lively  attendants  on  the  pontiff  interpreted,  "  that  they 
were  fools,  and  followed  the  customs  of  fools." — ^Par.  de  Grass.  Diar.  ap, 
Fabron.  in  vita  Leon,  note  24. 

Note  28,  (p.  298.) — On  tliis  occasion,  one  of  the  Florentine  historians 
makes  a  homely,  but  striking  remark,  "  The  least  offence  is  as  odious  to 
rulers  as  any  other ;  just  as  the  nose  of  an  over  delicate  master  is  equally 
offended  with  the  breath  of  his  servant,  whether  he  have  eaten  a  whole 
garlic,  or  but  a  clove  of  it." — Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  160. 

Note  29,  (p.  299.)—"  Whenever  I  mention  Leo.  X.,  I  aflirm  that  of  all 
the  great  things  he  did  worthy  of  our  praise,  there  was  nothing  more  com* 
meiidable  than  his  selecting  those  two  lights  of  eloquence,  Pietro  Bembo, 
and  Giacopo  Sadoleto  for  his  private  secretaries.*' — Hier.  Niger,  £p.  ad  . 
Paul.  Bhamnus.  in  £p.  Sadolet.  App.  138. 

Note  30,  (p.  300.) — "  Decrevi  enim  meos  legates,  magnos  viros,  ad  plu- 
rimas  quamprimum  nationes  mittere,"  &c. — ^Bembi,  £pist.  nom.  Leon.  X. 
i.  5.  ante  coronationem. 

Note  31,  (p.  300.)«-The  conciliatory  disposition  evinced  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  is  pointedly  referred  to  by  Guido 
Postumo,  in  his  elegiac  address  to  the  Manes  of  Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II. 

Note  32,  (p.  300,)—"  Se  nolle  aliquid  contra  regem  Francie  attentate.** 
— ^Par.  de  Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Not.  et  £xtr.  des  MSS.  du  Boi.  ii.  580. 

Note  33,  (p.  301.) — "  He  observes,  that  if  all  his  life  before  he  was 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  peace  among  the  enemies  of  Christendom, 
he  is  doubly  so  now  that  he  has  become  pope,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the 
source  and  author  of  all  peace ;  and  he  assures  his  brother,  that  if  the  king^a 
intentions  are  really  just  and  fair,  he  will  earnestly  support  them." 

Note  34,  (p.  301.) — This  treaty,  which  bears  date  the  1st  of  April,  1513, 
is  given  in  Bymer.  Fcedera,  6,  i.  40.  The  names  of  the  king  of  England 
and  of  the  emperor  elect  were  inserted  wholly  without  their  knowledge,  and 
it  must  have  appeared,  as  Guicciardini  observes,  highly  ridiculous,  that  on 
the  very  day  that  it  was  published  in  Spain,  a  herald  arrived  from  Henry  YIII. 
to  aimounce  his  hostile  preparations  against  France,  and  to  require  the 
assistance  of  Ferdinand,  under  his  prior  engagement  for  that  purpose.-^ 
Guicciard.  11.  ii.  34. 

Note  35,  (p.  301.) — The  king's  manifesto  on  the  occasion,  is  given 
at  length  in  Bosmini's  life  of  Trivulzio. — ^B. 

Note  36,  (p.  301.) — This  treaty,  called  the  treatyof  Blois,  was  confirmed 
at  Yenice,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1513.  It  is  given  by  Liinig,  Cod,  Ital. 
Diplomat,  ii.  2005,  and  in  the  collection  of  Dumont,  4,  i.  182. 
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Note  37,  (p.  301.) — ^Leo,  not  being  yet  apprized  of  the  motive  of  the  king 
in  restoring  d'Alviano  to  liberty,  wrote  to  him  in  commendation  of  his  gene- 
rosity towards  this  celebrated  commander,  of  whom  he  expresses  himself  in 
terms  of  high  approbation  and  esteem. 

Note  38,  (p.  302.)— Murat.  Annal.  x.  95,  and  Bull  of  Leo  X.  Liinig, 
Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  802. 

Note  39,  (p.  303.) — The  original  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lection Sadoleti,  Ep,  Pontif.  (Editio  Rom»,  1559,)  No.  11. 

Note  40,  (p.  303.) — Guicciardini  only  informs  us,  that  the  pope  sent  to 
the  king,  "  Cinthio,  a  person  in  his  confidence,  with  a  letter  full  of  gentle 
and  humane  representations,  but  expressed  in  general  terms,  indicating  no 
very  warm  feeling  to  him,"  xi.  ii.  37,  which  sufficiently  agrees  with 
the  tenour  of  the  letter  as  yet  preserved.  But  the  author  of  the  Ligue 
de  Cambray  informs  us  that  the  envoy  of  the  pope  "  assured  the  king,  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  that  his  holiness  inherited  the  respectful  sentiments 
of  the,  house  of  Medici  towards  the  crown  of  France ;  that  his  father  Lorenzo 
had  neither  greater  inclination  nor  greater  veneration  for  the  most  Christian 
king  than  he  had ;  but  that  being  now  pope,  he  could  not  all  of  a  sudden 
break  off  the  solemn  engagements  in  which  his  predecessor  had  involved 
the  holy  see,  although  his  intention  was  as  soon  as  possible  to  change 
sides,  and  throw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  king ;  such  a  change  as  this, 
however,  needed  time  and  care  on  the  part  of  an  elective  sovereign,** 
&c. — ^Ligue  de  Camb.  iv.  ii.  284.  If  Leo  had  not  more  honesty,  he  had 
certainly  more  good  sense  than  to  disgrace  himself  by  language  of  tliis 
nature,  which  can  only  serve  to  amuse  those  who  read  history  as  a 
romance. 

Note  41,  (p.  303.) — The  original  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Benibi, 
Epist,  Pontif,  A»  ^P'  23- 

Note  42,  (p.  305.') — "  The  general  who  took  possession  of  these  places 
was  not  Trivulzio  himself,  but  Camillo,  a  natural  son  of  his,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  with  part  of  the  army." — Rosmini. 

Note  43,  (p.  305.) — "  Trivulzio  was  not  subordinate  in  rank  to  TremouiUe 
on  this  occasion,  but  had  equal  authority  with  him,  as  appears  from  his 
commission  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  dated  Blois,  26  April, 
1513."— Rosmini. 

Note  44,  (p.  305.) — '<  Conjoined  with  Alviano  in  command  was  Teodoro 
Trivulzio,  who  had  previously  occupied  Valleggio  and  Peschiera." — Ros- 
mini. 

Note  45,  (p.  306.) — ^Even  the  author  of  the  Liffue  de  Cambray,  though 
always  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  admits  that  the  French 
commander,  Tremouille,  *'  avoit  une  pratique"  with  the  Swiss,  lib.  iv. 

Note  46,  (p.  307.)  — He  is  the  person  whom  the  Italian  historians,  for 
some  reason  which  I  do  not  understand,  call  Altosasso. — ^B. 

Note  47,  (p.  307.)— Guicciard.  xi.  Ligue  de  Cambr.  ii.  300,  &c.  The 
latter  author  has  laboured  to  throw  the  ignominy  of  this  defeat  on  the 
Italian  leader,  Trivulzio,  but  the  reasons  which  he  adduces  are  by  no  means 
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lUisfkotory.    [Sosmhii  Bays  that  the  dinhononr  wholly  ML  upon  Ls  Tre- 
monille,  who  in  Uct  was  punished  hy  the  king  fbr  his  eonduct.] 

NoTx  48,  (p.  308.) — Some  writers  make  the  loss  of  the  Swiss  upon  this 
occasion  only  ]  500 ;  white  they  represent  that  of  the  French  to  have  been 
10,000.  Other  writers,  again,  reduce  the  whole  loss  to  1200  or  IdOO  at  the 
most<— B. 

NoTX  49,  (p.  308.)— >For  the  original  of  this  letter  the  reader  may  eonmill 
BenUn  Epist.  Powttf.  iT.  1. 

KoTB  50,  (p.  308.)  —  Signer  Bosmini  has  given  other  particulars  and 
ioeuments  to  show  that  at  this  period  there  was  a  serious  nusunderstanding 
between  the  pope  and  the  duke.^-B. 

NoTB  51,  (p.  309.)— The  original  of  this  letter  may  be  Ibund  in  Bembi 
Bpist,  Pontif.  iii  2. 

KoTB  52,  (p.  309.)  —  This  prores  the  error  into  which  some  of  the 
French  historians  haye  fallen,  in  stating  that  Alviano  was  present  at  the 
batae  of  Noyara.— B. 

Note  53,  (p.  310.)-— Bfilan,  and  the  other  cities  which  had  submitted 
to  the  French,  only  obtained  duke  Maximilian's  pardon  by  the  payment  of 
very  heayy  sums  of  money,  which  all  went  to  satisfy  the  gross  avarice  of 
the  Swiss  mercenaries. — ^B. 

Note  54,  (p.  310.)  —  Or  Quimegate.  In  this  battle  the  marquis  de 
Bothelen,  the  due  de  Longueville,  and  the  chevslier  Bayard,  were  taken 
prisoners,  with  many  other  distinguished  French  captains. — ^B. 

Note  55,  (p.  311.) — ^It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage,  which 
finally  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and  kingdoms,  that  Dunbar 
wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose, — ^Warton's  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poetry. 

Note  56,  (p.  312.)— On  the  part  of  the  Scots,  there  fell,  besides  the 
king,  an  archbishop,  two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  seventeen 
barons,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  common  soldiers. — Lord  Herbert's  Life 
ofHen.  VIU.  18. 

Note  57,  (p.  312.) — ^His  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  con- 
veyed to  London ;  but  as  James  died  exeonimunicate,  it  could  not  be  buried 
without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  which,  at  the  request  of  Henry  YIII., 
Leo  granted,  under  the  pretext,  that  James  had,  in  his  last  moments,  shown 
some  signs  of  contrition,  such  as  his  circumstances  would  admit  of. — ^Bymer, 
Foedera,  vi.  i.  53. 

Note  58,  (p.  316.) — The  instrument  of  submission  is  preserved  by 
Liinig.  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  2010,  &c.,  et  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon  X.  iii. 
64.     Guicciard.  xi.  et  Bembi  Epist.  nom.  Leon.  X. 

Note  59,  (p.  318.) — ^From  these  documents,  which  have  been  published 
by  Gartharius,  mSylldbo  advocatorum  Sacri  Consistorii,  71,  it  appears  that 
Leo  declared  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  archbishop  elect  of  Florence,  "  legiti- 
mate, bom  of  the  lawAxl  union  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  Floretta,  the 
daughter  of  Antony ;  and,  as  legitimate,  entitled  to  oil  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  honours  of  legitimaey." — ^Fabron.  in  Adnotat.  31,  ad  Vita  Loon.  X.27d. 
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KoTB  60,  (p.  dlSO'-He  immediately  aimoiuicdd  his  eleration  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  TCiy  respectftil  tenns. 

NoTB  61,  (p.  320.) — ^Among  other  proofSs  of  his  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  he  paid  a  yisit  to  the  celebrated  Floren- 
tine  commander,  Antonio  Oiaoomino  Tebaldncci,  whose  seryices  had  been 
employed  by  the  republic  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Medici,  but  who  was 
now  advanced  in  years  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  old  warrior,  whilst  he 
lusknowledged  the  kindness  of  Ginliano,  boldly  avowed,  that  his  exertions 
had  not  been  wanting  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  requested 
that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  arms  which  he  retained  in  his  house, 
as  trophies  of  his  victories,  a  request  to  which  Gitiliano  willingly  acceded, 
with  high  commendations  of  his  courage  and  fidelity.  His  conduct  to  Gio- 
▼acchino  Guasconi,  who  was  Gonfaloniere  when  Paola  Vitelli  was  executed 
at  Florence,  was  not  less  conciliating  and  benevolent. — Nardi,  Histor.  Fior. 
vi.  158. 

NoTi  62,  (p.  322.) — This  poem,  in  three  bdoks,  is  entitled  "  Theatrum 
Ciq»itolinum,  magnifico  Juliano  institutum  per  Aurelium  Serenum  monopoli- 
tanum." — iii.  It  was  printed  at  Borne,  <*  in  cedibus  Mazochianis,  imperante 
divo  Leone  X.  Pont  Maximo,  pontiflcatus  sui  anno  secundo,  anno  Dni. 

M.DJHIII." 

Note  63,  (p.  324.) — A  fhll  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Leo 
himself,  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian. — Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  62. 
Guicciard.  xi.  ii.  48,  &c. 

Note  64,  (p.  324.) — ^Leo  X.  found  no  little  diflBciilty  in  curbing  the  mili- 
tary ardour  of  the  English  monarch,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  letter 
before  given,  but  from  a  particular  exhortation  addressed  to  him  on  this 
subject. 

Note  65,  (p.  325.) — "  The  king's  daring  spirit  sustained  him  against  all 
these  adversities;  but  he  had  a  domestic  trouble  greater  than  all  he  ex- 
perienced from  his  enemies;  this  was  his  wife,  who,  fall  of  the  scruples 
common  to  her  sex,  could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  on  bad  terms  with  the 
pope,  and  hold  a  council  against  him.  And  as  she  was  constantly  remon- 
strating with  him  on  these  points,  he  was  often  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  with  her,  to  give  rest  to  his  enemies,  even  when  he  had  every  prospect 
of  success  against  them."— Hist,  de  Fr.  iv.  Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  not.  29. 
274.  Ligue  de  Cambr.  iv.  ii.  330. 

Note  66,  (p.  325.) — ^This  treaty,  which  was  countersigned  by  Bembo,  on 
behalf  of  the  pope,  is  given  in  the  collection  of  Du  Mont,  iv.  i.  175. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Note  1,  (p.  328.) 

"  Quand  sur  les  champs  de  Siracuse 
Un  Volcan  vient  au  loin,  d'exercer  ses  furears, 
Aux  bords  desoles  d'Ar^thnse 
Daphn^  chenhe-t'elle  des  fleurs  ?"— Oresset. 
Hh2 
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Note  2,  (p  328.) — ^The  real  name  of  Pomponias  Laetas  was  Ginlio  San 
Seyerino. — ^B. 

KoTE  3,  (p.  328.) — ^Fedro  Inghirami,  one  of  the  members  of  this  learned 

body,  writes  thus,  in  the  year  1506,  to  his  friend  Andrea  Umiliato: 

"  Hasten  hither,  I  beseech  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  laugh  more  than  Demo- 
ciitus  eyer  laughed.  Savoja  indulges  in  ointments  and  powder  of  Cyprus  ; 
ointments  and  powder  of  Cyprus.  We  are  all  deep  in  Spanish  gloves, 
French  coats,  German  shoes,  and  what  not." — Ap.  Tirab.  Stor.  Let.  Bal.  vii. 
i.  127. 

Note  4,  (p.  328.) — ^Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  beau- 
tiful Imperia,  so  frequently  celebrated  in  the  Latin  odes  of  Beroaldo  the 
younger,  and  in  the  veraes  of  Sadoleti.  Of  the  splendour  with  which  she 
received  her  visitors,  an  ample  account  is  given  by  Bandello  in  his  novels. 
Such  was  the  elegance  of  her  apartments,  that  when  the  ambassador  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  paid  her  a  visit,  he  turned  round  and  spat  in  the  fiice  of 
one  of  his  servants,  excusing  himself  by  observing  that  it  was  the  only 
place  he  could  find  fit  for  the  purpose. — Bandello,  iii.  42.  Her  toilet 
was  surrounded  with  books,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  she  also  amused 
berself  in  writing  poety,  in  the  study  of  which  she  was  a  Hisciple  of  Nic- 
col6  Campano,  called  Strascino,  who  was  probably  indebted  to  her  for  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  poems,  Sopra  il  male  incognito.  She  died  in  the  year 
1511,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Gregoria,  with  the  following  epitaph: 

"  Imperia,  Cortisana  Romana,  quae  digna  tanto  nomine,  rarsB  inter 

homines  formse  Specimen  dedit.  Yixit  annos  xxvi.  dies  xii.  Obiit 

1511.  die  15  August!." 
She  left  a  daughter,  who  redeemed  her  ndme  from  disgrace  by  a  life  of  un- 
impeachable modesty,  and  who  destroyed  herself  by  poison  to  avoid  the 
licentious  attempts  of  the  cardinal  Petrucci. — Colocci,  Poesie  Ital.  29.  Note. 
Ed.  Jesi.  1772. 

Note  5,  (p.  329.) 

"  Hunc  ego  crediderim  verum  fore  tempore  nostro 
Pastorem ;  elegit  Jnppiter  arce  sua. 
Flumina  melle  fluent,  descendet  ab  tethere  Virgo, 

Cumque  sua  populis  jura  sorore  dabit. 
Principe  quo,  longa  Mavors  formidine  terras 
Solvet,  et  in  toto  pax  erit  orbe  diu." 
L.  Parmenius  Genesius,  de  Leone  X.  Carm.  iUust.  Poet.  Ital.  v.  282. 

Note  6,  (p.  331.) 

** Gymnasium  media  spectatur  in  urbe, 

Musai'um  studiis,  et  pubertate  decorum, 
Eugenii  quarti  auspiciis  et  munere  primum 
Fundatum." 
Andr.  Fulvius,  de  Antiquitatibus  Urbis.  Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  y.  229. 

Note  7,  (p.  331.) 

"  Hsec  loca  Alexander  renovavit  Sextus,  et  auxit 
Atria  porticibus  designans  ampla  superbis, 
Atque  academiacas  priscorum  more  di»ta8| 
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Et  snbjecta  suis  subsellia  docta  Gathedris ; 
Pallas  ubi,  et  Musob  custode  sub  Hercule  florent, 
Cecropiis  quondam  Teluti  florebant  Athenis.'* 

Andr.  Fair,  ut  tup. 
NoTB  8,  (p.  3310 

" inceptumque  opus  intermissaque  moles, 

Et  loca  Gymnasii  perfecto  fine  jubentnr 
Protinus  absoM,  divo  imperitante  Leone. 
Unde  Dea,  accept!  doni  non  immemor  ampli, 
Excitat  ingenia  ad  Musarum  prsemia  sacra, 
Et  totas  Heliconis  aquas  ex  fonte  perenni, 
Fluminibus  magnis,  et  laxis  Pallas  babenis 
Prsecipit  Aonias,  concusso  monte  sorores 
Pandere,  et  bauriri  sitientibns  nbere  potu ; 
Unde  professores  queesitos  Roma  per  orbem 
Artibus  ingenuis  monstrandis,  protulit  aptos 
Musarum  auspiciis,  et  Apollinis  omine  fausto." 

And.  FuIy.  de  Antiquit  urbis.    Ed.  Bom.  1513. 

NoTX  9,  (p.  331.) — ^Tbis  singular  document,  wbich  yet  remains,  is  ele- 
gantly written  on  yellnm,  and  bigbly  ornamented  with  the  papal  arms  and 
allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Its  contents  were  given  to  the 
public  in  the  year  1797,  by  the  learned  Abate  Gaetano  Marini,  keeper  of  the 
archives  in  ^e  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  who  has  accompanied  it  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  academy,  and  with  historical 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  professors.  The  publication  is  entitled  "  Let- 
tera  deir  Abate  Gaetano  Marini  al  chiarissimo  Monsignor  Giuseppe  Muti 
Papazurri  gi^  Casali,  nella  quale  [s*  iUustra  il  Ruolo  de'  professor!  delT 
Archiginnasio  Romano  per  I'anno  mdxiy.  In  Roma,  presso  Michele  Puc- 
cinelli  a  Tor  Sanguigna.   1797." 

Note  10,  (p.  332.) — The  original  runs  thus : — "  Sane  nuper  ad  summum 
pontificatum  divina  providentia  cum  assumpti  fuissemus,  et  restitutis  in 
pristinis  juribus  dilectis  filiis  populo  Romano,  inter  aHa  vectigal  Gymnasii 
Roman!  multis  ante  annis  ad  alios  usus  distractum,  eisdem  restituissemus ; 
ut  urbs  Roma  ita  in  re  literaria,  sicut  in  ceteris  rebus,  totius  orbis  caput 
esset,  procuravimus,  accersitis  ex  diversis  locis  ad  profitendum  in  Gymnasio 
priedicto  viris  in  omn!  doctrinarum  genere  prteclarissimis ;  quo  factum  est, 
ut  praecedenti  anno  pontificatus  nostri  prime,  talis  studentinm  numerus,  ad 
eandem  urbem  confluxerit,  ut  jam  Gymnasium  Romanum  inter  omnia  alia 
totius  ItaliaB  principatum  facile  obtenturum  videatur." — ^P.  Caraffade  Gymnas. 
Bom.  L  201.  ap.  Tirab.  Stor.  deUa  Lett.  Ital.  7.  i.  111.  et  Fabr.  in  Vita 
Leon.  X.  71. 

Note  11,  (p.  332.) — "  But  for  Greek  learning,  the  Romans  would  have 
had  none." — Godri  Urcei  Serm.  iii.  in  oper.  92. 

Note  12,  (p.  332.)  —  Bessarion  died  in  1471,  at  Ravenna,  leaving  behind 
him  a  valuable  library,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Venice. — ^B. 

Note  13,  (p.  333.)  —  There  was  contemporary  with  Giovanni  Lascaris,  a 
Constantine  Lascaris,  who  had  quitted  Constantinople  in  the  same  yea^r  with 
Giovanni,  1453,  and  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  Greek  in  Italy.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Bembo. — B. 
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Note  14,  (p.  dd3.)^Tlie  original  of  this  letter  may  be  Ibond  in  Sadoleti 
Epist,  Pont\f,  No.  111. 

NoTB  15,  (p.  333.) — Mr.  Warton  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  JoTias, 
that  Lascaris  "  made  a  voyage  into  Greece,  by  command  of  Leo  K.,  and 
brought  with  him  some  Greek  boys,  who  were  to  be  educated  in  the  college 
which  that  pope  had  founded  on  Mount  Quirinal;  and  who  were  intended 
to  propagate  the  genuine  and  native  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue." — 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  429,  note  (y).  But  Mr.  Warton  has  either  mistaken 
or  been  misled  by  his  authority,  as  Lascaris  continued  to  superintend  the 
Greek  establishment  at  Rome  tUl  the  year  1518,  when  he  returned,  probably 
in  a  public  character,  to  France. 

Note  16,  (p.  333.)— He  began  to  teach  publicly  at  Padua,  in  the  year 
1503,  as  appears  by  the  ducal  decree,  published  by  Agostini,  in  his  Notizie 
di  Bait,  Egnazio.  Calogerii,  Opuscoli,  xxxiii.  25. 

Note  17,  (p.  334.) — Thus  Vida,  in  enumerating  the  services  rendered  to 
literature  by  the  family  of  the  Medici : 

<*  llli  etiam  Graiae  miserati  incommoda  gentis, 
Ne  Danaum  penitus  caderet  cum  nomine  virtus, 
In  Latium  advectos  juvenes,  juvenumque  magiatros, 
Argolicas  artes  quibus  esset  cura  tueri, 
Securos  musas  jussere  atque  otia  amare." — ^Poeticor.  i.  196. 
And  Musurus,  in  his^  preface  to  Pansanius,  published  by  Aldo,  in  1516 : 
***Oc  y&p  /*i)  vavTdiramv  AvoatetrO^  rb  aol^6iitvov  in  rQv  'EXXifvt- 
K&v  Xoywv  Kalirtp  \iav  AfivSpbv  6v,  oifK  dXiyovg  lie  re  KpifrriQ  tn  r«  icop- 
Kvpag  Kai  r&v  TrapaQaXaotriwv  r^c  ttcXottow^ov  /*er€irl/*i//a»  v€avi<rKOvgj 
r&v  ftriTi  <f>v<nv  aytvv&v  firjQl*  vvb  x^^f^^G  *^^  viitBpSrriToc  kKvtvapiu^ 
fiivuv,  &\X  &yxivoiq.  re  tnpiffrjfKov  Kal  rb  raXaiinapov  kx^vnav  kv  rf 
^vxy'  01  vvv  Iv  pwfiy  fir}Te  arkyrig  firiB*  ifiarifffJLOv  fitirt  rpo^^c  Avopovt^ 
Ttg,  urire  (To^iffr&v  itnepriiisvoi  rHv  didcurKttv  Kal  povXofJtkvoiv  xai  hSo- 
ThWf  davfiaarbv  Serov  irepi  an^  vponoirrovfft,  r«  Xoyco,  rot;  vavr'  &pi^ 
fJTOv  Kal  fieyhrov  piUfftfig  <ipx(£pc<i»c  AEONTOS  AEKATOT  xopvyovvroQm** 
Note  18,  (p.  334.) 

EntiUed,  AHANTA  TA  TOY  HAATQNOS. 

OMKIA  PLATONIS   OFEBA. 

At  the  close  of  this  elegant  and  laborious  work  is  the  following  colophoa : 
TEA02. 

*Evtriyfftv  iTvir^rj  iraph  roig  irtpl  rbv  "AXSov,  fraXatoig  ruri  kcU 
dlioirecrroic  Ktxpflfisvov  dvTiypd^oig*  x'^^^^'^^  irivraxovioaTt^  rpuricflu- 
iEKartp  dirb  r^g  Oeoyoviag  kviavrtp,  Ka9*  dv  IQANNH2  MEAIKETS 
'0  AAYPENTIOT,  koXov  varpbg  xaXbg  vibg,  rfig  aKpag  Brj  Kal  ttoitoic- 
(^ropiKpg  dpxieparctac  <i^ta>0ei(  iv  p^ny^  Aiuv  furwvofidffBfJt  diKaroc* 
<5  TTag  6  x9^(rr^vvpLog  Xewg,  avdptg,  yvvaiKig  iraXdeg,  ykpovrig  piov  rro- 
Xv£r^  Kal  irdvra  avvkvxovrai  r*  dyaOd,  itavTsg  ydp  BXwiZovatv  aitrbv 
tXprivoirolov  akvy  Kal  froXeinav  oXg  vvv  dwavra  irupToXiirai  KaTaatsoT" 
rjpa'  Tfjg  S'  &Kri9tvrig  traicsiag  Kal  r&v  iXXriviK&v  Xoytav  dvcucatvurrijv 
Kal  rrfg  fiXv  IraXiag  voffovfftjg  Kal  (rra<naKov<n!g  larobv,  aifrrig  Bk  rifQ 
i>\Xddog  iraXai  KaTaSeSovX<afikvrig  IXfti9cp(uri}v,  Kal  oX<ag  rov  piov  rwv 
AvOpwrrtav  tifspyertiv  itreffOai  Kal  SiopBiartlv, 
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NoTB  19,  (p.  334.) — ^Of  these  Teraea,  a  eoneet  and  haitdsome  edition 
was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  1797,  by  Samuel  Butler,  A.B.,  fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  mth  various  illustralions,  and  a  Latin  tranialation,  bj 
Zanobio  Acciajuoli. 

NoTB  20,  (p.  339.)—"  But  the  best  thing  was  a  Greek  elegy,  prefixed 
by  him  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Plato,  1513 ;  partly  setting  forth  the  praises 
of  Plato ;  partly  explaining  -why  he  presented  this  edition  to  Leo  X.,  and 
conciliating  his  favour ;  and  partly  urging  him  to  warfare  against  the  Turlu 
It  was  la  reward  for  these  verses  that  he  was  made  an  archbishop."' — ^Hod. 
de  Gnec.  Ulust.  300. 

Note  21,  (p.  339.) — Jovius,  or  his  translator,  informs  us  that  Musunis 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Bagusa. — ^Iscritt.  62.  Into  which  error  he  was 
probably  led  by  not  being  aware  that  there  are  two  places  in  Europe  called, 
in  Latin,  Upidaurus — ^viz.,  Ragma  in  Palmatia,  and  Malvasia  in  the 
Morea ;  of  the  latter  of  which  Musurus  was  archbishop.  The  see  of  Bagusa 
was  at  this  time  filled  by  Giovanni  de  Yolterra. — ^Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt, 
Egnazio.  ap.  Calogerli  Opusc.  xxxiii.  23.  Tiraboschi  places  the  promotion 
of  Husurus  about  1517,  adding  that  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short 
time,  having  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, — Stoiia  della  Lett.  ItaL 
vii.  1,  424.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  promotion  of  Musurus  took 
place  in  or  before  the  year  1516,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Pausanius,  published  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  That  he  did 
not  long  live  to  enjoy  his  dignity  may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  his 
epitaph  at  Bome : 

"  Musure,  o  mansure  pamm,  properata  tulisti 
Preemia;  namque  cito  tradita,  rapta  eito." 

Note  22,  (p.  339.) — ^He  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  had  been  the  fiiend 
and  fellow-student  of  Marullus,  at  Naples,  whom  he  also  emulated  in  the 
composition  of  Latin  epigrams. — Gir.  de  Poet.  suor.  temp.  Politiano  de- 
nominates him  "  a  Greek,  but  more  especially  conversant  with  Latin  litera- 
ture."— ^Miscel.  Ixxiii.  Hodius,  de  Grsec,  illust.  293. 

Note  23,  (p.  339.)— Jovius,  uH  sup,  Erasmus  has  noticed  the  great 
aoqulrements  of  Musurus  in  very  favourable  terms :  "  Musurus  died  com- 
paratively young,  shortly  after  he  had  been  rewarded  by  Leo  with  an  arch- 
bishopric. He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  more  versed  in  the  Latin  learning 
than  any  other  Greek  of  his  time,  except  Theodore  Gaza  and  John  Las- 
caris." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  xxiii.  5. 

Note  24,  (p.  340.) — ^Before  Aldo  commenced  printing,  there  wereTery 
few  Greek  books  printed.  The  want  of  Greek  type  in  the  earlier  establish- 
ments occasioned  the  publication,  which  became  a  sort  of  habit,  of  transla- 
tions of  Greek  writers,  instead  of  the  original  works. — B. 

Note  25,  (p.  341.) 

''Qt  Xaoi  r*  kirirtrpafarat,  xai  Tofftra  fcl/LiqAc^-IA.  B.  28. 

Note  26,  (p.  343.) — ^Fabroni,  after  noticing  this  privilege  granted  by 
Leo  to  Aldo,  adds :  "  Aldus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  dedicated  his  edition  of 
Plato  to  the  holy  father."  From  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dedication 
of  Plato  to  Leo  X.  was  addressed  to  him  by  Aldus,  in  consequence  of  this 
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fiiTOur ;  the  revene  of  which  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  the  fact,  as  ihe 
dedication  bears  date  in  September,  and  the  priTilege  in  KovembM*,  1513.' 
This  privilege  was  published  by  Aldo  in  his  edition  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Nicolo  Ferotti,  entitled  OomucopuBf  Yen.  1513.  fo. 

Note  27,  (p.  343.) — Of  these,  Maittaire  has  enumerated,  besides  the 
Anthologia  and  CaUimachua,  an  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
the  Ovoma  Monostichoi,  and  the  Argonautics  of  Appolonius  Bhodius ; 
which  are  a]l  the  works  he  had  met  with  printed  in  capitals. — ^Annal.  Typog. 
i.  101.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of  them  were  printed  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  and.when  it  is  probable  that  Lascaris 
had  quitted  that  city  to  accompany  Charles  Ylll.  on  his  return  to  France. 

Note  28,  (p.  343.)  —  This  work  appeared  with  the  following  title  : 
"  Lectori.  Homeri  Interpres  pervetustus,  infinitis  propemodum  maligni- 
tate  temporum  laceratus  plagis,  Mediceum  olim  Quirinalis,  jam  Caballini 
montis  Gymnasium  adii ;  ibique  hand  parvo  negotio  in  integrum  restitutus, 
purus  nitidusque  ac  mille  fratribus  auctus  matris  foecundissimse  chalcogra- 
phorum  artis  beneficio  in  lucem  prodeo :  parentis  generossB  studiorum  pro* 
fessionis  penetralia  reserans.  Debes  id  quoque,  lector  can4^de,  Leoni  X. 
Pontifici  maximo,  cujus  providentia  ac  benignitate  Gymnasium  nuper  insti- 
tutum  viget,  frugisque  bonsB  testimonium  perhibens  bona  sua  studiosis 
perquam  liberaliter  impertit." 

At  the  end : 

*Erv7rw0ij  sv  'Pwfto  irapA  tov  Kvpivov  \6^ov,  *Ev  ro  oixl^  rov  kvyi" 
vove  Kai  ao^ov  dvdpoCf  noo^svov  ri  rwv  Xoyiuv  Kal  Kijoi/iSvoc  dpi(TTOv 
rov  KoiWoriov  rwv  dvopprfrMv  ypafifiaTsutQ  tov  dicpov  dpxupiioc,  K.r.X. 
—Hodius  de  Grsc.  illustr.  p.  254. 

Note  29,  (p.  345.)—"  Commentarii  in  septem  Tragoedias  Sophoclis, 
quae  ex  aliis  ejus  compluribus  solae  superfuerunt :  opus  exactissimum  rarissi- 
mumque  in  Gymnasio  Mediceo  Caballini  montis  a  Leone  X.  Pontifice 
maximo  constituto,  recognitum  repurgatumque,"  &c.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  works,  an  edition  of  Porphyrins  was  published  from  the  same 
press,  entitled,  "  Porphyrii  opuscula  dicuntur  Leonis  X.,  Pontificis  maximi 
beneficio  e  tenebris  eruta,  impressaque  in  Gymnasio  Mediceo  ad  Caballinum 
montem,"  with  other  pieces  illustrating  the  writings  of  Homer.<— Hod.  de 
GrsBC.  iUustr.  256. 

Note  30,  (p.  344.) — ^Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  passim.  This  mansion 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  family  of  the  Famese,  to  whom  it  yet  be- 
longs, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Famesina. 

Note  31,  (p.  344.) — He  is  denominated,  in  a  letter  from  Leonardo  da 
Porto  to  Antonio  Savorgnano,  in  the  year  1511,  "  Agostino  Ghisi,  the  richest 
merchant  in  Italy." — ^Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  6. 

Note  32,  (p.  344.) — The  author  refers  to  the  celebrated  alum-mines 
of  Tolfa.    There  are  no  salt-mines  in  the  papal  states. — ^B. 

Note  33,  (p.  345.) — "  Jf  we  may  believe  our  author,  who  has  aspersed  or 
ridiculed  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  Comelio,  at  an  advanced  age, 
attempted  to  console  himself  by  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  of  rank,  and 
being  repulsed,  died  of  love !" — Valer.  de  Literator.  infel.  ii.  1 50, 
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Note  34,  (p.  345.) — "  Calliergo  publislied  other  Greek  works  of  merit ; 
among  them,  also,  in  1499,  a  splendid  edition  of  SimpUcins'  commentaries 
on  Aristotle." — ^B. 

Note  35,  (p.  345.) — This  is  commemorated  in  the  following  lines,  ad- 
dressed by  Benedetto  Lampridio  to  the  editor : 

AafttrpiSioQ,  KopvtiXiuj  Btviyvu  t&  OvirtptuX, 
Ed^oloc  BifntpLQf  TrapoQ  o^k  ixdpatroiv  &yavoijQ 

*EXX^vifai/  iihx^oVQ  xaXxoyoa^ocfft  tvicoiq, 
'Hv  Toh  fdv  ripaQ,  ijv  Kai  vrj  Ata  wov\i>  StKaiias'  . 

'Epyov  ydp  ftiyaky  *P<k»/iy  coijcc  /ikycu 
"Svv  dk  ye  rovro  Tkpae  irecrc,  <roiC,  Kopi/^Xts,  iwpoiQ, 

X*  rifiiv  ypaiKorifjrov  KoXXbg  iwfjXbi  v6vov, 
*Qq  S*  aXXoif  rrpo^hpu  Xoivwv  tcSXiq  ai^rif  dvafftra, 

O^irta  Kai  pitkoie  faiSporkpatQ  jcparlcc 

Note  36,  (p.  345.)— Under  the  following  title : 

TAAE  ENE2TTN  EN  TH  HAPOY  SH  BIBAO. 
OtoKpirov  dSvXXta  tK  koI  rpiaieovTa, 
Tov  ai^Tov  kiriypaiJLiJLaTa  kvvsa  Kai  dtKa, 
Tov  avTov  irtXeKvg  Kai  wripvyiov, 
SX^^^A  ^  ^  ct'c  aird.  tifpiffKOfUva,  Ik  Std 
^opiov  iLVTiyp&^iaVi  tig  'iv  wXXixOkvra, 

After  which  follows  the  imperial  eagle,  or  Impresa  of  Calliergo,  with  the 
letters  Z.  E. 

At  the  close  we  read, 

AsovTOQ  Mcytcrrev  <Spxccplwc  hKarov  leaira  *PtafitfQ  hffluQ  aifTrjv  oUo^ 
voiiovvTOS  Kai  rb  vapbv  Pi€Xiov  Iv  ravry  ovk  iivofiiov  ^pig  rvwutOtv, 
vkpag  tlXti^iv  i^dt  avv  ^tw.  dvaXwiiatn  fikv  tov  Xoyiov  dvopog  Kopvi}Xiov 
Biviyvov  tov  OinTtptikug.  irdvio  Sk  Kai  SeXioTtiTi  Xaxapiov  KaXXikpyov 
TOV  KpriTbg,    Tdrivbg  'lavovdpiov,  il.     XtXiooT^  vsyTaKotriofrrtf  iiKartf 

Note  37,  (p.  345.)— This  edition  of  Calliergo  is  denominated  by  the 
celebrated  Beiske,  in  his  Theocritus,  Yien.  et  Leips.  1765,  "  Editio  pr»s- 
tantissima,  et  exemplar  omnium  insecntarom." — ^In  prsf.  12.  It  is  anrpris- 
ing  that  the  indefatigable  Tiraboschi  should  not  only  hare  omitted  to  notice 
the  efforts  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  his  coadjutors  and  competitors,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  Greek  typography  in  Bome,  but  should  expressly  have 
attributed  its  introduction  to  the  liberality  of  the  cardinals  Maroello  Cervini 
and  Alessandro  Famese,  about  the  year  1539,  whilst  such  decisive  monu- 
ments remain  of  its  commencement  and  success  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X., 
at  a  much  earlier  period. — Tirab.  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  Tii.  183.  Maittaire, 
Ann.  Typ.  in  dedicat. 

Note  38,  (p.  345.)  —  Among  them  the  author  should  have  mentioned 
particularly  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who  published  at  Milan  his  grammar, 
entitled  Erotemaia,  a  book  now  very  scarce. — B. 

Note  39,  (p.  346.) — «  Varinus,  your  fellow-townsman  and  my  pupil,  is 
making  rapid  progress  towards  the  summit  of  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
so  that  already  he  may  honourably  be  distinguished  among  the  learned."^ 
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PoL  £p.  Tii  Ep.  2,  ad  Mac.  Mutimn.  Zeno,  on  the  authority  of  UgheUi, 
and  the  enoneooB  construction  of  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  Varino,  had 
asserted  that  he  also  received  instructions  from  John  Lascaris. — Glom.  d'ltaL 
xiz.  92.    But  he  afterwards  corrected  this  error. — ^Ibid.  xx.  277. 

Note  40,  (p.  346.) — ^He  is  called,  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  his  tomb, 
T^c  Mc^iic^c  oUeiac  rp6ft/uov,  which  may  he  admitted  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Medici,  hut  not  that  he  acted  as  a  pre- 
ceptor there ;  nor  has  Zeno,  who  mentions  it,  adduced  any  authority  to  this 
effect. — Giom.  d'ltal.  xix.  92.  It  is  not  indeed  prohahle,  that  whilst 
Folitiano  was  yet  living,  the  education  of  the  brothers  of  the  Medici  would 
he  transferred  from  him  to  one  of  his  pupils. 

Note  41,  (p.  346.)— Under  the  foUowing  tide— eHSAYPOS.  Kipac 
^AfJiaKOeias  Kal  ktjvoi  *Adiavidos,  Thesaurus  Comuoopiae  et  Horti  Adonidis. 
This  edition,  which  Zeno  says  is  "  very  rare,  and  known  to  hut  few,"  is  preceded 
by  the  Latin  preface  of  Aldo,  after  which  follows  the  letter  of  PoHtiano  before 
mentioned,  which  is  not  found  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works.  The 
ensuing  page  contains  four  Greek  epigrams  in  praise  of  the  author,  by 
Politiano,  Aristobolo  Apostolo,  Scipione  Carteromaco,  and  Aldo ;  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  two  epistles  in  Greek,  the  one  from  Carteromaco  to  Varino, 
and  the  other  from  Vaiino  to  Hero  de'  Medici,  as  a  dedication  to  the  work, 
which  he  inscribes  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  which  he  had 
himself  received,  in  having  been  permitted  to  attend  with  the  young  men  of 
the  family  of  Antinori  on  the  instructions  of  Politiano.  At  the  close  of  the 
volume  we  read :  "  Venetiis  in  domo  Aldi  Eomani,  summa  cura  laboreq^ne- 
prsemagno,  Mense  Augusto,  m.  iiii.  d.  Ab.  ill.  Senatu  V.  concessum  est  ne 
quis,  &c.  ut  in  ceteris.    Vale  qui  legeris." 

Note  42,  (346.)—"  The  first  laboTir  bestowed  upon  it,"  says  Aldo,  in  his 
preface,  "  was  by  Varino  Gamertl  and  Carlo  Antenori,  of  Florence,  men  of 
much  learning,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  They  were  aided  by  Eustathio 
the  etymologian,  and  other  learned  persons.  Nor  was  the  work  deficient  in 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  Angelo  Folitiano,  that  man  of  genius  and  pro- 
found knowledge." — ^Ald.  in  preef. 

Note  43,  (p.  346.) — "  The  next  labour  bestowed  on  the  work  was  my 
own,  and  I  spared  no  pains  in  comparing  the  text  with  all  accessible  copies, 
whence  1  added  many  things,  and  corrected  many,  being  assisted,  at  times, 
by  the  worthy  Urbano." — Ibid. 

Note  44,  (p.  347.) — "  I  would  consult  Varino  Camerti,  our  librarian,  a 
most  learned  and  accomplished  man."  In  these  words  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
is  represented  as  addressing  his  brother  Giovanni. — Piero  Alcyonio,  de 
Exsilio,  ii.  179.  ap.  Zeno,  Giom.  d*  Ital.  xix.  93. 

Note  45,  (p.  347.) — "  The  purchase  was  made  in  the  year  1508.  Some 
details  of  the  transaction  are  given  by  Bob.  de  Galliano,  in  Fabr.  vita 
Leon.  X.  (in  not.  19,  265,)  who  does  not,  however,  mention  the  price. 

Note  46,  (p.  348.) — Varino  died  at  Nooera,  in  the  year  1537,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Venanzio,  where  a  noble  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  his  statue  in  a  reclined  posture.    Below  are  four  in- 
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seriptions  in  Qreek,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  following  verses  of  PoUtianOy 
prefixed  to  the  Thesaurus  of  Varino : 

*£XXa^c  ToiQ  idioie  trsTrXavtifiivy  kv  XatvpivBoiQ, 

Oif  fUrov  iXKd  fiiSKov  wpovBtro  i€uB£Kt<kv, 
OifX^^^y^riVf  'iToXbQ  de  Baptvoc*  icoOn  yc  davfia, 
Blye  vioi  ti}v  ypavv  Avti  irtXapykofuv* 

Note  47,  (p.  348.) — On  this  occasion,  Varani  Btruck  a  medal  in  honoor 
of  Leo  X*,  with  the  arms  of  Camerino  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse,  a 
laurel  wreath,  with  the  motto,  *'  Leonis  X.  oultui." 

Note  48,  (p.  348.) — **  Apophthegmata  ex  variis  autoribus  per  Joannem 
Stobseom  collecta,  Varino  Favorino  interprete."  At  the  close :  *'  Imprassum 
Borne  per  Jaoobum  Mazochium,  die  xxvii.  Men.  Novemb.  m.d.xtii/' 
in  4to. 

Note  49,  (p.  348.)—"  Varini  Camertis  Apophthegmata,  ad  bene  beateque 
Yivendmn  mire  conduoentia,  nuper  ex  lympidissimo  Qrecorum  fonts  in 
Latinum  fideliter  conversa,  et  longe  antea  impressis  castigatiora,"  &c.  At 
the  close :  Boms  in  flsdibus  Jacobi  MazochH,  die  xix.  mensis  Decembria 
M.D.xix.  8vo.    Zeno,  Giom.  d'ltal.  xix.  111. 

Note  50,  (p.  348.) 

"  Lector  oandide,  si  cnpis  repente, 
Divina  quasi  virgnla  vocatus, 
Moralem  Sophism  tibi  parare. 
Hoc  paryi  moneo  legas  libelli, 
E  Greco  tibi  quod  bonus  Varinus 
Traduxit,  lepide  simul  Latine." 
Wenoes.  Sobeslaviense.  Zeno,  Giom.  d'  Ital.  xix.  112. 

Note  51,  (p.  348.) — "  Magnum  ac  perutile  dictionarium  quod  quidem 
Varinus  Phavorinus  Gamers,  Nucerinus  Episcopus,  ex  multis  yariisque 
auctoribus  in  ordinem  alphabet!  collegit." 

«  The  volume  is  protected  by  the  pope  with  a  copyright  for  ten  years, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  the  seizure  of  any  contraband  e^tiou. 
— ^Zeno,  Giom.  d'  Ital.  xix.  118. 

Note  52,  (p.  349.)  —  There  is  an  edition  of  this  lexicon  of  Grastone, 
without  date,  but  published  at  Milan  in  1480 ;  and  I  have  another  edition, 
printed  at  Modena  by  Bertochio,  in  1499.  Bound  up  with  the  latter  I  have 
a  thin  volume,  Amhrosii  Rhegiensis  Interpretatio  Latina  Vocum  Qrmcorvm^ 
Modena,  1500,  a  work  of  which  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  mention. — ^B. 

Note  53,  (p.  349.) — ^This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  celebrated 
Gamerarius,  and  inscribed  by  him  to  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  It 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  Bobertus  Cheimerinus,  or  Bobert  Winter,  at  Basil, 
under  the  following  title :  "  Dictionarium  Variboi  Phavorini  Gamertis,  Nnee* 
rini  Episcopi,  magnum  illud  ac  perutile,  multis  variisque  ex  autoribus  col- 
leotum,  totins  linguas  Grec»  commentarius." — Zeno,  Giom.  d'  Ital.  xix.  119. 

Note  54,  (p.  349.)— AfuU  account  of  this  edition  is  given  by  Zeno,  Giom. 
d'  Ital.  xix.  89. 

Note  55,  (p.  349.) — The  various  appellations  assumed  by  Varino  have 
misled  the  French  bibliographer  De  Bure,  who  has,  in  the  general  index  of 
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his  work,  quoted  Ouarino  Cuiierti,the  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Cornucopias^ 
and  Varino  Phavorino,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Lexicon,  as  distinct 
authors. 

Note  56,  (p.  SdOO-^The  letter  may  be  found,  Pol.  Ep.  xii.  Ep.  22. 

NoTB  57,  (p.  350.) — '< tametsi  Latinns  est,  attamen  Tel  Orsci  ipsi 

in  suao  lingae  oognitione  et  subtilitate,  primas  deferunt." — P.  Alcyon.  de 
Exsilio.  ap.  Zeno,  Giom.  d'  Ital.  xx.  282. 

Note  58,  (p.  350.) — ^Published  from  the  Aldine  press,  with  the  Augustine 
Historians,  in  the  year  ]  519. — Zeno,  Giom.  xxiv.  324. 

Note  59,  (p.  350.) — **  I  met  at  Bologna  Scipio  Carteromaco,  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  but  so  retiring,  that  unless  you  yourself  drew  out  his 
qualities,  you  would  swear  he  knew  nothing  of  letters.  I  became  more 
intimate  with  him  subsequently  at  Rome." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  23,  Ep.  5. 

Note  60,  (p.  350.) — "  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Valeriano,  that 
Scipio,  by  means  of  Colocci,  acquired  the  acquaintance,  in  such  cases 
tantamount  to  the  esteem,  of  the  c(u^inal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,*'  &c. — Zeno, 
Giomal.  d*  Ital.  xx.  285.  In  this  account  the  modem  writer  appears  not  to 
have  consulted  the  authority  which  he  has  cited  with  his  usual  accuracy.— 
Valer.  de  Literat.  infel.  in  art.  Scip.  Carterom.  119. 

Note  61,  (p.  350.)— Pet.  Alcyonius,  in  his  book  De  JBxsilio,  introduces 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  as  addressing  himself  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  and  designating  Carteromaco  by  the  name  of  FamiliarU  nosten 

Note  62,  (p.  351.) — "  H  Salvi,  e  le  memorie  dei  Signer!  Fortegnerri,  il 
fanno  morto  ai  16  di  Ottobre,  1513,  cio^  di  46  anni." — Zeno,  Giom.  d' 
Italia,  xxvi.  326. 

Note  63,  (p.  351.)— Giraldi  thus  adverts  to  his  death :  "  We  lost  at  that 
time  Scipio  Carteromaco,  a  man  versed  in  both  literatures,  taken  away  from 
us  ere  he  could  fulfil  the  expectations  all  had  conceived  of  him ;  he  was  a 
great  loss  to  us." — Girald.  de  Foetis.  ap.  Zeno.  Giozn.  d'  Ital.  xx.  289. 

Note  64,  (p.  351.) — Beprinted  by  Frobenius,  at  Basil,  in  1517,  and  also 
prefixed  by  the  learned  Heniy  Stephens  to  his  Thesaurus  Lingua  Or<Bca, 

Note  65,  (p.  351.) — These  are  particularly  indicated  by  Zeno,  in  his  Giom. 
d'  Ital.  XX.  294,  &c. 

Note  66,  (p.  351.) — ^Particularly  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Demo- 
sthenes, in  1504. 

Note  67,  (p.  352.)  —  Pietro  speaks  gratefully  of  the  kindnesses  he  had 
received  from  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  his  Dedicatio  ad  HexameU  (1550.) 

Note  68,  (p.  352.)  —  Valerian,  de  Literat.  infelic.  ii.  166  ;  who  informs 
US,  that  Urbano  travelled  also  into  Sicily,  where  he  twice  ascended  the  moun- 
tain of  Etna,  and  looked  down  into  its  crater. — Ibid. 

Note  69,  (p.  352.)  —Valerian,  de  Literat.  infel.  ii.  168.  Urbano  never 
required  the  use  of  a  horse,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  passed  ov^ 
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the  rocky  road  of  Assist,  in  his  way  to  Borne,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  former 
pupil,  Leo  X. — ^Ib. 

Note  70,  (p.  352.) — Urhano  died  in  the  convent  of  S.  Niccolo,  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1524,  and  bequeathed  to  that  conyent  his  valaable  library.  His 
ftineral  oration,  by  Fr.  Alberto  da  Castelfranco,  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Bernardino  de'  Vitali,  in  4to. — Zeno,  Giom.  d'  Ital.  xix.  104. 
Note  (a.) 

Note  71,  (p.  352.) — Urbani,  Grammatica  Greeca.  Ven.  ap.  Aldum,  mense 
Januario,  anno  1497,  4to. 

Note  72,  (p.  352.)— Eras.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  Tutorem,  1499.  De  Sure  had 
never  seen  a  copy  of  this  edition.  Bib.  instr.  No.  2221.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Aldo  to  Giovan.  Francesco  Pico,  nephew  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandula. 
Maittalre,  Ami.  Typ.  i.  638.  The  grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  above 
mentioned,  was  wholly  in  Greek. 

Note  73,  (p.  353.) — The  Spira  Tacitus,  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  printed 
in  all  probability  in  1469 ;  it  bears  no  date.  The  author  is  mistaken  in  his 
supposition,  that  the  work  was  reprinted  several  times  in  Bome  and  Venice. 
— B. 

Note  74,  75,  (p.  354.) — This  edition  was  accordingly  published  in  a  hand- 
some volume,infolio,underthe  following  title  :  "P. ComeliiTacitilibriquinque 
noviter  inventi  atque  cum  reliquis  ejus  operibus  editi.  Ne  quis  intra  decennium 
praesens  opu£»possit  alicnbi  impune  imprimere  aut  impressum  vendere  gravis- 
simis  edictis  autumest."  At  the  close  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  after  the 
table  of  errata  and  register,  we  read :  "  P.  Comelii  Taciti  Equitis  Bo.  Histori- 
arum  libri  quinque  nuper  in  Germania  inventi  ac  cum  reliquis  omnibus  ejus 
operibus  quae  prius  inveniebantur,  Bomae  impressi  p.  Magistrum  Stephanum 
Guillereti  de  Lothoringia  Tullen.  dioc.  anno  m.  d.  xv.  El.  Martu  Leonis  X. 
Pont.  Max.  anno  secundo.*'  On  the  reverse  are  the  pontifical  arms,  with  a 
farther  address,  as  under :  "  Nomine  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max.  proposita  sunt 
premia  non  mediocria  his  qui  ad  eum  libros  veteres  necque  hactenus  editos 
attulerint."  This  is  followed  by  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  which  the  volume 
closes. 

Note  76,  (p.  354.) — "  Minuziano's  edition  is  in  4to.  It  was  printed  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Andrea  Alciato." — B. 

Note  77,  (p.  355.) — He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Conti  d'Albonese, 
and  bom  in  1469.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  vnritten  and 
spoken  Greek  and  Latin  with  a  facility  equal  to  any  person  of  the  time. — 
Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  ii.  609. 

Note  78,  (p.  355.) — Mazzuchelli,  vt  supra.    But  by  an  epistle  of  Isidoro  ' 
Clario,  bishop  of  Foligno,  to  Ambrogio,  cited  by  the  same  author,  we  are 
informed  with  more  probability,  that  Ambrogio  was  master  of  at  least  ten 
different  languages. 

Note  79,  (p.  356.) — ^Mazzuch.  ut  sup.  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  lin- 
gnam,  Syriacam  atque  Armenicam,  et  decern  alias  linguas.  Oharacterum 
differentium  Alphabeta  circiter  quadraginta,  &c.  1539,  4to.  Excudebat 
Papioe,  loan.  Maria  Simonetta  Cremon.  in  Canonica  Sancti  Petri  in  Ccelo 
aureo,  sumptibus  et  typis  authoris  libri.  "  This,"  says  Mazzuchelli,  "  is 
the  first  book  in  this  class  of  grammar  ever  seen  in  Italy." 
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KoTS  80,  (p.  366.) — H«  bad  intended  to  bare  givvn  a  similar  edition  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  hat  this  portion  only  was  puhlished  by 
bim. — Tirah.  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  Til.  par.  ii.  403.  The  Quadiilingual 
Psalter,  printed  in  Genoa  by  Fonro,  comprises  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Greek, 
and  Latin  texts. — ^B. 

Note  81,  (p.  356.) — The  Giostinian  Psalter,  now  very  rare,  is  a  folio 
Tolume,  containing  in  parallel  columns  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Greek,  and 
Arabian  texts,  the  Vulgate,  and  three  other  Latin  versions  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Ghaldee  texts.— B. 

NoTB  82,  (p.  3d6.) — For  a  particular  account  of  it,  see  J>e  Sure  BibL 
instr.  No,  J. 

NoTB  83,  (p.  366.)— The  foregoing  circumstances  were  related  by 
Pagnini,  in  bis  dedication  to  Glement  VII. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

NoTB  1,  (p.  859.) — This  event  supplied  the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet, 
Luis  de  Gamoens,  with  the  subject  of  his  Lusiad,  which  was  not  however 
written  until  many  years  afterwards,  and  was  first  published  in.  1572. 

Note  2,  (p.  369.) — "  His  holiness  went  this  morning  in  procession  with 
all  the  cardinals,  in  great  state ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  his  holiness,  in- 
stead of  there  being  only  twenty  girls  endowed  with  marriage  portions,  as 

usual  on  these  occasions,  more  than  fifty-five  received  portions.** Bait,  da 

Pescia,  a  Lor.  de'  Medici,  26  Mar.  1514   MSS.  Flor. 

NoTB  8,  (p.  359.) — This  incident  is  celebrated  by  Aurelio  Sereno,  Gio- 
vanni Gapito,  and  others,  in  Latin  verse. 

Note  4,  (p.  360.) — ^This  account  is  derived  from  Aurel.  Serenus,  Theatr. 
Gapitol.  in  dedicat.  ad  Leon.  X.  an.  1514. 

Note  5,  (p.  360.) — This  oration,  although  in  a  style  of  the  most  hyper- 
bolical panegyric,  was  highly  admired  by  the  Boman  scholars,  and  gave 
rise  to  several  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  in  praise  both  of  the  king 
and  his  ambassador. 

Note  6,  (p.  360.) — ^The  original  letters  whence  this  accotint  is  given  may 
be  found  in  Balth.  da  Pescia  ad  Lor.  de'  Med.  MSS.  Flor. 

Note  7,  (p.  369.) — ^This  letter,  which  bears  date  21  March,  1514,  may 
be  found,  Sadolet,  Ep.  Pontif.  Ep.  No.  20. 

Note  8,  (p.  361.)— See  Lett,  di  Pescia.  MSS.  Fl.  11. 

Note  9,  (p.  361.)— The  degree  of  Santo  and  BeatOj  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  church,  must  not  be  confounded ;  the  former  being  only  con- 
ferred on  those  endowed  with  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  accompanied  by 
the  evidence  of  miraculous  powers ;  whilst  the  latter  may  be  conceded  to 
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persons  of  holy  life,  although  without  such  pretensionB.    The  queen  of 
Portugal  in  this  instance  is  only  Beata* 

KoTE  10,  (p.  362.) — ^Louis  had  offered  to  pay  down  400,000  ducats,  and 
800,000  more  by  instalments  at  future  periods. — Guicciard.  xii.  ii.  68. 

Note  11,  (p.  362.) — ^Muratori  asserts  that  this  treaty  was  concluded  the 
24th  March,  1514. — ^Annal.  dltal.  x.  109.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
signed  at  Blois,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1513,  the  only  parties  being 
their  Catholic  and  most  Christian  majesties.  The  husband  was  to  be  either 
the  archduke  Charles  or  his  brother  Ferdinand,  at  the  choice  of  the  Catholic 
king  and  the  princess  Benee.  Louis  agreed  to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  states  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Genoa,  were  to 
be  conquered  and  transferred  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  to  the  archduke 
and  his  intended  bride.  The  pope  was  named  as  the  common  ally  of  both 
parties,  and  power  was  reserved  for  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  to 
accede  to  the  league ;  the  latter  restoring  to  Louis  XII.  the  city  of  Toumay. 
— ^Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  178, 

Note  12,  (p.  363.) — On  the  20th  of  March,  1514,  a  correspondence 
commenced  between  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  at  Home,  and  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  at  Florence,  which  was  carried  on  at  Home  by  Balthazar  da 
Pescia,  and  discloses  not  only  all  the  transactions  of  the  Boman  court  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  but  the  views  and  designs  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

Note  13,  (p.  365.) — These  honorary  rewards,  «not  so  estimable  for 
their  materials  as  for  their  mystery,"  were  transmitted  to  England  by  Leo> 
nardo  Spinelli,  and  were  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  letter  from  the 
pontiff  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  their  value  and  use,  of  which  he  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  aware. 

Note  14,  (p.  366.) — ^Although  Guicciardini  seems  not  to  have  deter- 
mined  whether  this  negotiation  arose  from  the  interference  of  the  pontiff^ 
or  the  proper  inclinations  of  the  parties,  yet  he  fUlly  admits  that  it  com- 
menced between  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  York  at  Bome. — Storia 
d'  Ital.  ii.  xii.  73.  The  measure,  however,  certainly  originated  at  Bome ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  English  historians 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware. 

Note  15,  (p.  366.) — ^Balth.  da  Pescia,  ad  Lor.  de*  Medici,  25<^  Maggio, 
1514.  "  Our  most  reverend  lord  (the  Cardinal  de'  Medici)  believes  that 
his  holiness  will  not  take  any  steps  to  change  the  progress  of  things  beyond 
the  mountains,  for  negotiations  have  begun  there  as  his  holiness  desires, 
and  the  king  of  England  has  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  President  of 
Normandy." — ^MSS.  Flor. 

Note  16,  (p.  366.) — ^There  is  nothing  new,  but  that  we  are  expecting 
news  from  Tricarico,  who  has  gone  to  France  to  settle  affairs  between  that 
country  and  England,  and  we  hope  with  good  prospect  of  success." — ^Lettera 
di  Balth.  da  Pescia,  30  Maii,  1514. 

Note  17,  (p.  367.) — ^It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  league  of 
Cambray  asserts,  *<  that  the  pope  took  part  in  the  negotiation  perhaps  rather 
to  cool  than  to  promote  it."  To  which  he  adds,  "  It  is  certain  at  all  events 
that  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  knew  the  pope's  feelings,  often  wrote  to  his 
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iii«3ter,  dissnading  him  from  making  peace." — Tom.  ii.  308.  If  the  cardinal 
of  York  wrote  to  this  effect,  it  is  evident  that  he  either  did  not  know  or  did 
not  approve  of  the  intentions  of  the  pope,  which  are  unequivocally  expressed 
in  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  Medici  family  hefore  referred  to. 

Note  18,  (p.  367.) — ^Rymer,  Foedera,  vi.  i.  64.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat, 
iv.  i.  183.  On  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  pontiff; 
informing  him,  in  terms  of  the  liighest  esteem  and  respect,  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Louis  XII.,  which  he  justly 
atrributes  to  the  recommendation  and  interference  of  the  pontiff. 

Note  19,  (p.  368.) — ^It  appears,  that  when  Binaldo  was  required  to  sign 
his  confession,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  himself,  and  died  the 
following  day ;  after  which  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  in  terrorem, — 
Bald,  da  Pescia,  ad  Lor.  de'  Med.  28<^  Agost,  1514.  MSS.  Flor. 

Note  20,  (p.  369.) — Soon  afterwards  the  king  sent  the  carding  de  Me- 
dici a  present  of  two  horses  with  splendid  trappings,  for  which  the  cardinal 
returned  a  respectfhl  letter  of  thanks. 

Note  21,  (p.  370.) — ^Andreas  Ammonius  was  an  apostolic  notary,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  Latin  secretary  to  Henry  VIIJ.,  and  prebendary 
of  St;  Stephen's  chapel  in  Westminster,  and  of  Fordington  and  Writhington, 
in  the  church  of  Salisbury. — Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  36.  From  a  letter  of 
Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  that  some  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the 
appointment  of  Ammonius  to  his  office  of  receiver,  which  the  pope  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  king. — Bymer,  Foedera,  vi.  i.  86.  The  letters  between 
Ammonius  and  Erasmus  compose  the  chief  part  of  the  eighth  book  in  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  the  latter.  He  died  of  the  Sudor  Britannictis, 
or  sweating  sickness,  in  the  year  1520,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  Erasm.  Ep.  vii.  Ep.  4. 

Note  22,  (p.  370.)— He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Verona,  and,  before  his 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  denominated  the  count  Lodovico  Canossa. 
By  his  talents  and  integrity  he  acquired  great  authority  and  reputation;  and 
was  employed  during  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the  most  important  em- 
bassies, frequently  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  whose  esteem  and  confidence 
he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  letters,  many  of  which  are  published 
in  the  Lettere  di  Principif  under  the  signature  of  II  Fescova  de  Baiusa,  are 
written  with  great  ability,  and  no  less  freedom  with  respect  to  the  characters 
of  the  times;  insomuch  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  best  in  that 
collection. 

Note  23,  (p.  371.) — ^Erasmus  has,  on  other  occasions,  spoken  with  great 
commendation  of  the  state  of  literature  in  England,  which  in  point  of  im- 
provement he  places  next  to  Italy.  "  Frocul  abest  ab  Italia  Britannia,  sed 
eruditorum  hominum  sstimatione  proxima  est." — ^Ep.  xxiii.  Ep.  5. 

Note  24,  (p.  371.) — The  particulars  of  this  incident  are  given  by  Erasmus 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  Germanus  Brixius. — ^Ep.  xxiv.  Ep.  24. 

Note  25,  (p.  371.)—"  I  must  tell  you  that,  finding  my  purse  fiiller  than 
usual,  I  have  written  to  your  Erasmus,  that  if  he  will  come  and  live  with 
me,  I  will  give  him  200  ducats  a-year,  and  the  keep  of  two  horses  and  two 
servants,  and  as  much  leisure  for  study  as  he  likes.    I  dare  say  he  will  sneer 
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at  my  proposal,  and  send  me  back  an  offer  to  come  and  live  with  him,  at  a 
still  smaller  salary  (as  would  be  quite  fitting) ;  but  I  should  be  of  no  use 
to  him." — ^Lettera  di  Canossa,  a  Andrea  Ammonio.  Lettere  di  Frincipi,  i. 
18.  b. 

Note  26,  (p.  371.) — ^Erasmus,  in  the  year  1532,  thus  speaks  of  Canossa: 
"  If  Cajiossa  have  but  an  indifferent  feeling  towards  Erasmus,  it  is  na  such 
wonder :  despised  love  turns  to  hate." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  xxiv.  24. 

Note  27,  (p.  373.) — "  I  have  heard  it  said  by  Andrea  di  Cosimo,  who  exe- 
cuted this  work  with  him,  (Piero  di  Cosimo,)  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  his  dis- 
ciple at  that  time,  that  it  was  thought  this  exhibition  had  reference  to  the 
return  of  the  house  of  Medici  to  Florence,  in  exile  at  that  time,  and,  as  it 
were,  dead  to  Florence,  but,  as  it  was  hoped,  soon  about  to  be  restored  to 
it,"  &c.— Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  36. 

Note  28,  (p.  374.) — "  M.  Agostino  Chisi  si  h  partito  di  qua  col  Magni- 
fico  Juliano,"  &c. — Lettera  di  B.  da  Pescia,  19  Junii,  1514.    MSS.  Flor. 

Note  29,  (p.  376.) — Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  ii.  388.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  Vaseffi  is  mistaken  both  in  the  year  and  the  occasion  of 
these  rejoicings,  which  he  places  in  1513,  on  the  arrival  of  Leo  X.  at 
Florence.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  was  in  1514,  and  Leo  did  not 
visit  Florence  until  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The  verses  sung  on  this 
joyful  occasion,  written  by  the  Florentine  historian  Jacopo  Nardi,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Canti  Camascialeschi. 

Note  30,  (p.  378.) — ^It  appears,  from  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
Medici  family,  that  the  cardinal  wished  to  obtain  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  ducats  from  the  Venetians,  and  the  dignity  of  legate  from  the  pope. 
As  this  information  is  derived  from  the  confidential  secretary  who  was  em- 
ployed in  this  transaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. — ^Lettere 
di  Balth.  da  Pescia.  MSS.  Flor. 

Note  31,  (p.  380.) — Guicciardini  himself  informs  us,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  was  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  pope  aspired  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Giuliano,  lib.  xii.  74 ;  to  which  he  after- 
wards adds,  "  that  the  king  of  France  promised  to  assist  the  pope  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  for  the  church  or  for  his  brother ' 
Giuliano,"  lib.  xii.  ii.  76 ;  a  circumstance  which  fully  explains  the  conduct 
of  the  pontiff,  in  attempting  to  prevail  on  the  king  of  France  to  hasten  his 
expedition  to  Italy. 

Note  32,  (p.  381.) — These  circumstances^are  distinctly  stated  by  Balth. 
da  Pescia,  in  a  letter  to  Lor.  de'  Med.,  dated  26  May,  1514. 

Note  33,  (p.  384.) — ^*  They  informed  the  king  of  France  of  the  reason  of 
Bembo's  coming;  whereupon  the  king,  indignant  that,  so  near  the  period  for 
returning  to  arms,  the  pope  should  seek  to  <^prive  him  of  the  assistance  of 
his  confederates,  renewed  his  former  negotiations  with  the  Catholic  king," 
&c. — Guicciard.  xii.  "  But  the  pope  having  sent  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Bembo,  to  detach  that  republic  from  the  French  alliance,  Louis  at  last  un- 
derstood what  value  he  might  really  set  upon  the  fine  promises  of  this 
pope." — Murat.  Annal.  d'  Ital.  x.  107. 
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Note  34,  (p.  385.)—*'  This  was  all  he  got  by  his  negotiation  with  the 
Yenetians,  which  the  latter  had  immediately  communicated  to  their  ally,  the 
king,  whose  mind  was  thereby  at  once  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  real  sen- 
timents of  a  pope,  who  was  doing  whatever  he  could  to  seduce  the  kingr^s 
friends,  all  the  while  protesting  that  his  heart  and  tendencies  were  wholly- 
French." — Ligue  de  Cambray,  iv.  ii.  375, 

KoTE  35,  (p.  385.) — ^This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  positiye  antkoiity 
of  the  Venetian  historian  Paruta,  Hist.  Yen.  ii.  102. 
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